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Art. I.—Reform of PauliamenX' 

1. Srliaitejhr n licform in Parliament. By an ex-iLP. and a 
Tiirv. J.ondon; Hatchard. 1858. 

U. Pnrlinwrntary Reform, What and Where. By Mr. Henry 
Bicli. AI.P. Second edition. Ridgway. 1858. 

8. Lord Broiifjhams Speech on Parliamentary Reform, jfi 'Ihe 
Jloioic of Lords, Auymt i), 1957. Ridgway. 1857, U 

4. Letter to the 'Peoplq on Reform in Parliament, and ike 

House of Lords., Bv Sir OhniTes iM. li. Monck. Ridgway. 
1858. ^ t ^ 

5. A Feu’ Words on Ballot and Reform, addressed to Lord 
John Russell. John Chapman. 1857. 

C. Also, On Reform in 1859. (A Second Letter.) By Ed- 
nmnd Potior, F.R.S. John Chapman. 1858. 

7. A Fill Observations on the Ballot. Hatohnrd. 

8. Letter to Lord Lyndhimt, on the House of Peers. By John 
P’rastT Maerjueen. 1850. 

9 The Pin liamentary Remembrancer. Abd. 1. Session 1857-8. 
Condnoted by Tonlniiu Smith, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., Bar¬ 
rister-at-Law. 1858. 

kO. Royister of Public Bills. Edited by Mr. 4^ai»os Bigg, 53> 
rarhiunout-street. 

T he English nation is slow to move, hut it i'j very tenacious. 

of a desire onoc cftbceivad. When Lord' John RuessR^ 
ns the mouthpiece of the old Whk Government, uttered his, 
[Vol. Lm. Tjlo. CXXXtX.>-Ni^S8M^; T«Jl. XV, »o, I, , H 
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ill-ftdvi«e(l sentence conconiiug the “finality” of his raiiiilated 
Reform ]hll, he ciiiiscil a discontent which is not yet fti)pca8cd. 
But for many years it was only the Chartists and the extreme 
Radifnls who were made actively hostiM to the Whigs: since 
1848-0 the middle classes in general have been slowly but steadily 
coming round to the same point of the compass. Lord Brougham, 
in his speecdv before the liOrds on the impending Parliamentary 
Hefonn, has expressed a strong opinion that there will not he any 
S7(ch movement now as there was in 1881, hecausp the pvossiu’e 
of evils is so much less now than it was then, when the popular 
force liad been so long pent up. Nevertheless, there lire some 
collateral facts to he considered. Sinc/C 1848 the nation has 
learacd how scandalously its rulers betray foreign liberty, hy re¬ 
fusing to recognise a good cause when triumphant, as in Rome 
and Hungary, and to save liberties which they can save, and are 
bound to save, as those of Sicily. It has been seen tliot the 
betrayal of Hungary hy Lords John Russell and Palmerston 
brought 1121011 us the; Russian war, and that in the Russian war 
itself our IdSs, both of men and of money, was doubled, and the 
fruits of victory lessened, by administrative mismanagement. 
Out of this rose the ciy, almost now, for Administrative Reform. 
Since then, we have seen honours lavished on the men who to 


the nation were osteusiblv blomcable in the Crimea, while Sir John 
and Colonel Tnllocb, for performing the ardnons duty of 
bnn^g neglects to light, have been slighted, aad all but cen- 
Still more recent are the terrible revelations concerning 
liie barracks. Those who dot re administrative reform-—an ini- 
ftnrtant sectjgn of tlie wealti er commonep—are probably now 
convinced that there if son nnscen bur prevalent influence 
baassing ministers to evil, wl h cannot be removed without a far 
stronger iufiisiou of democratic influence into Parliament than 
they di'eamed of desiring sevea years ago. These causes of dis- 
ppntent are quite different in kin^ from any which prevailed in 
1831,, and they are notlik^ to he, in'the long nm, the less ener¬ 
getic, by less needing spasmodic expression or any demonstration 
of resort to force. Again, the great town constituencies have been 


cheated hy a sham rep’'esentation, which allots them only as many 
wotes in Parliament Ss are possessed by the pettiest borpnghs. 
There is in this an element of insult and' deceit, wh|oh may, vhfeu 
&e‘movement begins, earnest, proy^ capable of ittiiTing men’s 
naiads as deeply as, tlieir nourrofMfbgentation i»‘^ 1831;.' It ma^ 
fiijerefpre, beunviisc Th Lord Broughton to impress tih-Wa ffellow- 
the hope that tt*e country '’#^ he, satl^i^C^^itkiifehch 
^ iges «s, he him^lf 4^#ibee, clphaaitea, to 

j»f. a«y perc^ble resdtt on the halfl|^ qjP 

t^^i^.to; the pj-opagarion of 4?*^^ 
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Hollow Siippwt from the Official Men. 

If the peers are so convinced that the country “ will not rise” ns to 
insist on muintaining the strongholds of malversation, the stream 
of the reforming spirit will presently set in upon the Lords' House 
with far greater stren^h than upon the Commons. 

At the present moment this strange phenomenon Spears, that 

the leading statesmen of all parties have volunteered to declare for 
Parliamentary Iteform, and the Queen has recommended it in her 
speech, before the nation collectively can be said to have mov^. 
But the statesmen—from I,ord John Russell downwards—mean 
nothing else by it than an extension of the franchise in the towns, 
which will have no effect whatever on the votes of Parliament; and 
Lord John lltisscll coupled this with a scheme'for the representa- 
tiou of minorities, lest (forsootli) the reformiag influence should 
hcoonie too powerful. Nor can we forget how this statesman, 
professing to approve in theory Mr. Locke King's measure for over¬ 
throwing the famous Cliandos danse, yet opposed it on the ground 
that lie was himself intending to include it in Im own Reform 
Rill! We all remember tlie chorus of professions made at the 
elections by the Aberdeen ministry; yet not one of them has prac¬ 
tically shown earnestness in favour of a single measure of reform 
since brought in by independent members, nor any superfluous 
zeal in favour of administrative reform. No other result can be 
expected from such experience than that onr leading statesmen 
will oppose every measure of reform, except when they can give 
it to the country as from themiidves, as a boon; or, ratl^r, can 
pay it off to something for which are to receive sondxon* 

siderations. Nevertheless, ftom ln Parliament elected with 
strong professions of reform as. flie present, few would hS,^' 
counted on^ the results which Col' ;1 Sy]^es lately recapitulated, to 
his constituents at Aberdeen . 

He would now say a few words on^^he subject of Reform. What ■ 
were thoir prospects of a Reform BUI ? The Queen referred to the 
subject iu her speech at the opening oi Parliameni^ and the Whi|( 
ministry were pledged to it. "The Consanrttives on coining into poweu 
took that pledge upon their shouldem* Wen^ but what had been done^ 
Mr. Caird moved for leave tOibring in a bill to assimilate the 
franchise in Scotland and Engluid. The Gk>Temment and sopte 
leading Whigs defeated the measure by 103 t -> 84s, Mr. Z^odee King 
: <?arriea the second reading of bis bill to enlarge the county franchise 
by 220 to 108, but this sueem so^ightened eem s<m^ Jiis Whig 
sup^orters^ that he would not vetUure to carfv (ie till /yrther. Mr** 
^^ge Dundas introduced a bill m improve thu '"^i^irtiratiou of vot^ 
in counties, and lost it in a nu^ii for committee by 108 to 

90. Mr. (b^ proposed to (AoUsk (he ^pisnnial JParUamen^, but his 
motionteaineMtivediy25iio57, tbbffefndivb^xistim 

Idbende tu opppu thaOom^tfmi^ioea PfMuntion 
ovght to he * the Corrupt Pscac^ices 

B 2 
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Rcfom of ParUametU. 


defeated, the bill bein^ carried at last by 93 to 60 votes. An attem{St 
was made by Mr Wrightson to abedish tho law by which roembew 
of the House appointed to office ihust go again to their consti¬ 
tuents ; but it was defeated,* althouffh it had.R ‘large support of Con- 
servatires aud almost tho whole of the 'Wlug party m the House* A 
motion for vote by ballot (for which he vot^) was lost by 294* to 197 
votes; whilst the only Libel's! vote given was on Lord Hotham’s 
motion, that it was derogatory to meml^rs to receive rewards’for advo¬ 
cating private interests in the House.” 


A part of this api^by ox ineffigiency may be attributed to pri¬ 
vate insincerity :-*^ooserve what Colonel Sykes says of Whigs 
Avho voted with li/tp Locke King because they took for granted 
ho could not succeed! Yet there are, we fully believe, other and 
deep causes at work, which, if not removed, will make future Par* 
liaments, Imvever tiMe the franchise, disappoint ua as much as 
the present; and to this subject we shall ullerwards recur. 

It is for the artisans pro-erainently that access to the suffrage 
is desired. This is tho class of the community which in the last 
thirty years*'has enormously increased in intelligence, moral 
worth, organization, and self-reliance : a class mucli higher in 
independence of thought, and in social ability to speak aloud us 
they think, than a very laige part of the existing voters. We' 
may add, that u large additibn df the artisan-class to the franchise 
w’ould probably increase the freedom of members of Parliament 
them^lves; who now, through the mean and narro'«?.minds of tho 
constituencies, often prudentially conceal their 
;:^hs. The artisans in general are hostile to 
dislike religious men, even when they 
themselves; but they like every man heartily to avow, his mind, 
.^.and any increase pf their influence will tend to emancipate public 
/l^en from a degrading bondage. But the real problem, of which 
’ ^complete solution has perhaps yet been published, is—by 
wlmt enactment can skilled artisans admitted to vote without 
swamping them and us by an unintelB§ent m»ss, whether of pea¬ 
sants or of town population, ‘^rating clause,” as it is called. 


rw^ous convic- 
hypderisies: they 
have no religion 


' Cftlonci Sykes tpightnot to count this as the defeat of a libend measure 
existing rcstrictioa probobfy do^a moro. harm those who 


. „ —, , „ . ^-..hichni^e^OtMi^J^te D^eh 

leneumbtred with a tai^lo of cxceptions.^^A,;, ' 
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Question of the BttUot. 


alms at tliis, and it probably will unite zealous reformers more 
completely than any other compromise. 

After the claim of enfrauebisementforthe artisans, ne^xi in promi> 
nence stands the question of the ballot^ whicli oliiei^ concerns the 
teiiailt*ftiriuev& and certwn bhopkwper^. This measure will con¬ 
tinue to excite much political interest So long as the Olinndos clause 
is^unimpaired. It cannot be doubted that the tenant-farm.ci's hare 
largely partaken of the national movement, and that, since they 
liave learned practically what the repeal of the corn-laws meant, 
they have ceased to desire to foster their laudloids’ political 
power. They fret under the necessity of voting as they are bid; 
and, if they could vote in secret, it is quite possible that the re¬ 
presentation of tholesspopulonscountips would ho seriously aft’cc ted 
by it. How wide would be the result we do not attempt to conjec¬ 
ture ; but the danger of this is the rctil reason why the aiistocracy 
dread the ballot. As to the small town constituencies, the same 
remarks apply. but in the large towns, it is hardly probable that a 
secret vote, however convenient to a tew, conld aftect the result of 


elections. Now, while we utterly condemn the notion that either 
tenant-farmers or shopkeepers should be made to vote as certain 
rich persons desire, it deserves to be c ousidored, in any argument 
for tlw ballot, that there exist ample independent grounds for 
swoepmg away the whole system of things whicU makes men 
desire secrecy, and that &e<Teoy implies a state of mind highly dis¬ 
advantageous alike to the individual and to tlic oomniorwealth. 
If the system of petty constituencies bo destroyed, tlic I'esire of 
the ballot for shopkeepers would be very greatly lessened. • So, 
also, whenever Mr. Locke King’s clause is carried, (as surely* if 
must be, if the reform party has any d^ee of resolution,) it will 
add so largely to the county constituodey that the landlords will 
not be able to intimidate the mass, and will uo longer have a 
motive to intimidate the farmers, ^^en a class of men, by rciUfOtt 
of their Bocial position, dare not act-,a simple and bold part, they 
may claim either ip be relieved from A duty to which they are un-^ 
equal, or to be shielded from eumit^ by some change of ciroum* 
stance. Either to disfr’anebiso them, or to add largely to the 
constituency, would alike be an effective remedy. But to autho¬ 
rize them to vote imseorut is not a sure safeguard to them, and 
fosters into permanenoe a public, evil.‘which ought to bo traulmv 
lory—the habit of sedrecy and evasion. Mr. Edmund I’otter, in 
his certainly able and ^^eeliently-intended Mter to Lord John 
Bussell concerning the ballot, eeemb to us Woiqjt tlie strong^ 
argnments gainst it. The very plain 4nd simple truth does nut 
erosfs his mind, that men. who fcoiij|ooial oircumetances duff 

out, are by the very foot inchpfeitated from healtfafhh-' ^ **^ 
stitutional action. They cannot comi^ameate^jfre^ly 
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own reprcsontfttive, nor indeed can they perfonn ono of the firel' 
duties (>f oilizons, that of aiding to make and to difl'usc sound 
public opinion. As a jury miiy not give its verdict without hearing 
evidence, and each juroi- must tiy to convince the rest, where 
they diflev; so in political questions « majority (even though con¬ 
scious of its superior voting power) is bound to listen to the argu¬ 
ments of the minority, deliberation and free eoraniuniciation of 
opinion must precede voting, if the vote is to have mOial Weight; 
and if wc are to give any political verdicts, whether on measures 
or on men, we have a mutual duty of receiving and imparting. 
He who dares not tell) for the gnidanco and aid of others, to what 
judgments he has arrived—and why—^is not tit for public political 
action at all. Ife may ask us to rescue him from his false posi¬ 
tion, hut not to establish him in it. Surely Ireedom was ne\;er 
yet advanced by men whose tongues ai’o tied. The enthiisiastic 
word, the public act, the clear argument, the honour given whcri! 
honour is duo, the hiss and contumely against all that is base or 
incompetent; the determined public pledge of freeman to free¬ 
man and to the noble cause;—these are the civilian’s n)eans of 
rallying his countiymcn to .the right side. Tliose weapons are 
wielded in England without asking leave or privilege. The right 
vote clenches the matter in law, but unless plentiful free discus¬ 
sion precede, the right vote will not he attained. If, instead of 
taking away the motives for intimidation we try to sorecn tlie 
voter by secrecy, espionage over bis words and Company may 
follow. At present, provided that the gr'cat man gots'the smaller 
man’s vote, ho is satisfied, and docs not ask -or care what the 
other thinks: but if, under the ballot, ho shall get apromine of 
his vote, or soilfe evasive half-promise, w'hilo tlio actual vote is 
hidden from him, it is more than pTobahle that he will send 
ai'ents to sound the voter’s politics and dog his movements: nay, 
bitter and determined landlords might, on trifling suspicion, eject 
tenants expressly in order to inspire terror, so that the existing 
misery might l>e increased. These topics uie forcibly and con- 
cteely stated in a pamphlet of three pages concerning the ballot, 
frdm which we will only take a passage quoted from Lord Bacon: 

“ He that is secret must "be a dissembler in some degree. For men 
are too ctuming to suffer a maa to keep an indiff’erent carriage between 
both, and to be secret, without swaying the balmce on cither side. 
They will so beset a man with questions and draw him on, and pick it 
out of him, that without an absurd silence, ho must show an inclina¬ 
tion one way; oirif he do not, they will gather as much by his silence, 
speech. As for equivocations or oracular speeches, they 
hold out long; so that no man can be secret, except he give 
a little scope of dissimulation, which is (as it were) but the- 
dV.tndA of secrecy.” 



Distribution of Electoral Seats. 



Even now, before any change in llio franchise, conmiorcial ne¬ 
cessities are working in favour of the farmor’s free vote. Under- 
free trade, the landlord increasingly finds the benefit, if not the 
necessity, of a superior class of tenants, and as soon as he resolves 
to get tenants of wealth, knowledge, and energy, he is foiled to 
give long leases and renounce attempts at intimidation. But 
although, for tho mere sake of resisting that evil, tlie ballot 
seems to be an iusuffielcnt and an objecticnablo remedy, nijioh i& 
probably to be said for it as part of a macllinCTy for Ch6Wp€Mll<) 
elections. To have removed tho property-<puiiificatioJi frona 
mem hers of parliament is wholly useless, unless a stop be put to 
tlie expenses of elections: and if none can become tmr repre¬ 
sentatives but those who, besides giving their time freely to 
public business, can also pay down a line of some thousands for 
tho ploiBure of serving us, our choice of good servants must 
always he wretchedly narrow. No imaginable arrangement of 
tlie MiflViigu can eiinhlo a constituency to attain the services it 
would wish, until this fundamental evil is removed; which will 


increase with every enlargement of the franchise. .Every consti- 


tueuey ought, by a special rate upon itself, to pay all the lawful 
and reasonable expenses of every election: and in order to bring 
these t« a minimum, some system of voting papci's, locally col¬ 
lected, would much conduce. 'But such a use of the ballot would 


not lend to secrecy, any mow than in our municipal elections. 

Another principle, of which nothing used to be heard in past 
days, is of far greater importance than any extension of the 
JVanehise; and that, is, tlie mode of its distribution. This has 
hecoino known in the last fifteen years, under a call lor “ Equal 
Eleetijral Districts; ’ and though it is easy to reJfcte and deride 
this, when it is claimed as with arithnfetical precision, we must 
not allow dust to be thrown into our eyes by such reasoners. Mr. 
Briglit, with that clearsightedness wmch belongs to ins simp^ 
moral view, has justly declared the existing distribution to'be 
dishonest, and tbe re-adjustment of it to be the cardinal question... 

“ 1 bog of you,” says he, to his Bii'miugharn constituents, “ bejns. 
watchful and as jealous as you please qn the [extension of 
franchise; but never take your eyes for one moment from tb®. 
(dl-important question of the disti'ibution of members; for iu,. 
that lies the great subjeebof dispute”.' It >is not necessary here 
to go into any.details of statistics. The “’few -which Mr. Byight "' 

, liimself quoted amply suffice. In the same county of TorkshiiW 
ten boroughs with a population of 80,000 return 16 members ; 
while eight hotoughs with a population of 6g0,000 return 
14 memhei‘6. ‘Buckinghamshire, with a population of 
sends 11 members; Birmingham, with 808,000, sends only iOmf^ 
Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and. Wiltshire haye 8,8 



Reform of Farlument. 

■which tlie collective population is but haif that of J3irminghaTn, 
yet they return 31 members to Parliament. Anomalies such as 
these are not accidental, nor will they be lessened by the extension 
of the franchise. It cannot be pretended that the little boroughs 
are thus favoured because they are wealthier or niore t'ducated, 
or because a larger part of them are voters; the inequalities arc 
tis glaring and monstrous ■when constituencies, or when wealth, 
as when inhabitants are compared. These inequalities have, of 
course, been ever on the increase since the groat Iteform Act of 

1882; but in that Act itself (although so great a convulsion -was 
needed to extort it from the Peers) there was not an cQbrt at 
giving tathc great constitnencics more than a voice in I’arliament. 
Even the metropolis got but a small fraction of the inHucnco 
due to it. Whetliev one compares the large towns to the coun¬ 
ties or to the small boroughs, or, again, the counties #ilh one 
another, the inequalities are found far too vast to have l)(!(‘n 
overlooked by any statesman. 

Lord Grey obtained in 1832 as much as he could in the right 
direction; but in regard to the weight in the legislature appor¬ 
tioned to different parts of the same class in the community, his 
bill did nothing whatever. It did not even advance the right 
theory. The existing system is indefensible from ain- honest' 
conservative point of view. The elements to which the conser¬ 
vative theoi 7 assigns the function o#constituting Parliament, are 
wealth and education. It is then perfectly monstrous, tliat, as 
now, a hundred men in a pettj' town should have equ(d weight in 
P^Kament with a thousand or two thousand in a large town; 
when the latter are indeed superior both in wealth and in intel¬ 
ligence. Buffihe practical meaning of it is, that by intimidating 
nr managing the householders of the little towns, the opposers of 
wholesome and necessary movements may he able to retard every 
zmedful reform till thirty years later than it might otherwise have 
been had. This is the whole meaning of the juggle. A decided, 
powerful, permanent majority—not for Whig supremacy, hut for 
■true national interests, (in which aiu included all rightfiil honour 
to the Crown and to the worthy part of the Peerage)-—-is cssen- 
■tial to such an onward movement of our institutions as shall 
, elevate our lowest people, educate the millions, stop drunkenness, 
^^prostitution, and crime, make labour really honourable, aud end 
'the scandal among us of wretched penury side by side with 
{hbuloas luxniy. Nothing short of such a permanent majority, 
will suffice against the pertinacious resistance of the House of 
But a reform also of that House is esseptial, nor must 
S^i’iregatd our task as done until it is eflected. It must follow at 
:«!|j|'ije .npon the reform of the Commons, and hefoi?b Iho reforming 
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energy is damped ; for which reason it is not at all too early now 
to discuss the topic. 

Mr. llich, in his well-cousidered pamphlet on lleform, has 
given a riglitful prominence to this question, which has been 
undervalued by the liaclical party, intdiiding the Chartists. It 
has been imagined by many, that if once an out-and-out 
“popular” House of Commons could be attained, the Lords 
would of course submit, and become permanent ciphers; and 
there has been a real unwillingness with this class of rcasoners to 
entertain the problem of a reform of the House of Lords, lest it 
give them “ a new lease of life ”! Now if any ouo desires a revo¬ 
lution by the strong hand, after Parisian fashion, we will not 
argue with him against it, at least just now; but we sayj it will 
not he easier to get it after than before a reform of the Commons; 
(probably it will he harder; for reforms, by contenting many, 
and by sliowing what can he done by legal means, weaken the 
impulse to violence); on the other hand, no imaginable reform 
of the Commons will ever induco the I^ords to annihilate them¬ 
selves voluntarily. They will be uu unmanagcohlo drag on an 
active House of Commons, unless reformed, and will damp every 
popular ministry with chill and irresolution. As Mr. Bioli well 
savs >— 

The niinistei* of the is eoerecd by a power stronger than the 
House of Commons; not stronger than the House of Commons when 
it is angryj,.«id when it is backed up by an angry country; but stronger 
on the lojtff stronger by the pernianeuce of its members, their 

marked social pie-eipiuenco, their vast numbers and interconnexion j 
and above all, stronger by tluit attraction of cohesion which it exercises 
over its natural and constitutional rivals.” 

'J'ho last words imply Mr. Rich’s disapproval of allowing mere 
rich men in the Commons to’ he created heredit<u-y peers, the 
desire or hope of which corrupts the popular spirit in the liOWcr 
House. To check this tendency, lie would also wish a dehaed, 
rank and honour to he given to every member of tJie Iloiise of .. 
Commons, as next to the Queen and the Lords;—sv measure the, 
importance of which may perhaps be found greater the mdfe, 
closely it is examined. TJie mode of reforming the Lords which 
Mr. Rich contemplates, is fundamentally tlie same ns that which. 
Lord Palmerston accepted from his Chancellor, and utterly spoiled 
by careless and. wayward treatment. To restore Lifo-Paeraget 
is the fundamental principle; but in order that they may not 
involve the evil whicli Sir Charles M. L. Monok piteously depre¬ 
cates,—a sham nobility, tbe creatures and tool of 'the Oro-w'^j^pi?- 
no new peers ^ all ought to be made, whether-merely for 
hereditaiw, exilpt in accordance with a definite addre^ 
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ConrniODS to the Crown. Considering how empty ol'ten are the 
bemdics of the Lords, one may believe that a largo immediate 
creation of ciniuent j)ci’soiis to be life-peers would be of great 
value. A House thus rciulbroed would soon reform many of its 
own evils; cspecifdly the scandalous vote by proxy, which enables 
peers to vote rcithout hearing debate^ and even without knowing be¬ 
forehand what topics are going to be debated. Indeed, ns Mr. llicli 
remarks, a pt'cr who dies in tlie antipodes may now give a casting 
vote in Westminster six weeks after ho is dead and buried. To 

Iccep ilie number of about 450 peers would require a seusiblo 
yearly addition of life-peers, since very few would ho created 
under the age of fifty. If as many as ten peers wore unaually 
created hv address and solemn commendation of the Commons, 
not only would this keep up a sternly sympathy in tho Cpper 
House with all the uewer senlimonts of llie nation, but it would con¬ 


stitute the highest soi’t of recognition which a meritorious civilian 
can receive—far superior to those honours which arc sliarccl by 
the sycophants of a court, or tho convenient tools of a ministry. 
Unfortunately, the topic of Parliamentary iloform is looked at 
chiefly from what we may call “the latitude of tho Imstiugs.” 
Those sides of the sulycel are made most prominent which will 
gain most noisy applause and attract most votes. Tlio changes 
in whicli individuals Imvo (or think they have) a personal inte¬ 
rest, are made much of; tliosc whicli concern only the welfare of 


the nation arc put into a corner and { xcitc no cuthu^asm. To 
the nation it is of great irnportanco that members of Parliament 
should not be put to large expense, biit shouhl receive visible dig¬ 
nity, should not be overworked, should not be eluded and kept in 


the dark by ofl6»ial mystification, should not receive obligations 
from the ministers, shoukPnotbe indifferent to the opinion of the 


constituencies; and that those w^ho represent a large majority 
should not bo outvoted by the representatives of a small minority: 
hut whether, in a particular town, two inonjbers are sent to Par¬ 
liament by the voles of 3000 or of 10,000 persons is scarcely of 
the sliglftest importance to the nation,—will scarcely aflect lliC 
passing of a single measure. It docs but satisfy the aspirations, 
or soothe the pride, of the individuals admitted to vote. Neverthe¬ 
less, the reform most paraded by Chartist orators on tho one side, 
tind by liord John liitssell idith ail his piudy on tlie other, is, ex- 
of the franchise ; and it is curious to sofe, in a puraphlel 
lylhg before us, (by an Kx-M.P. and a. Tory,") what the 
ConscrvMitives arc heginuiug to think of this. Writing 
M^^^ory, to convince Tories, he‘proposes a universul'suflVage 
have paid local taxes:— 

.fherolbre piM)poae in the new Reform *11,” (says he,)^ 

duly reyhtered as hapiny jpaid Im rales 
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and iaoces as an inliahitanty and not receiving aims or charity, shall 
have one vote, and one vote only, for the boroityh or county in ivhich he 
is so registered. It may at first be supposed that this is ^universal 
sufftago/—and so much depends on a name that I may be hardly lis¬ 
tened to for even suggesting it; but it is believed that in its effect it 
will not increase materially, if at all, the number of votes now given, 
while it increases the number of persons voting. There is no question 
that the principle that makes this proposal approach to universal suf¬ 
frage is, that every man contributing to the necessities of the State 
should be entitled to his suffrage J and this is coeval with the moj^t 
ancient right of voting, or ‘ scot and lot,’ as it was called; and on this 
account whatevey fear may be excited on the score of universal suffrage, 
its antu[uity is not unworthy of the attention of Conservatives. In- 
«lecd, the strong Conservative Government which has resulted lately iii 
Franco from ‘universal suffrage’ may well encourage us not to be 
Iriglitened by the name, more especially when, as there, it is limited to 
one vote.” 

The ftotito writer discerns, what popular orators and Iho people 
tlicmsclvos generally overlook, that more depends on the mode in 
which tlio vote is taken than on the number of persons admitted 
to vote. Ho is not afraid of suffrage co-exteiisive with direct 
taxation, lyrovidcil that each voter has but one vote. No doubt 
lio expects that in a large part of country and town tlie inllu- 
cuco either of hnidlords or of clergy will prevail with tlie poorest 
liouscholdei's, and tliat in other parts a Tory candidate will often 
ehunco to be elected by a mere iniuoi’ity,because tlie other party con- 
eenti'ate their v6tes on a single favourite; a result wluch may very 
easily happen if each elector can only vote for one. Now we wilbnot 
dogmatize on so dilficnlt a subject as the probable working of this 
plan >but if, for argument’s sake, wo may, suppose tlfktthe dashing 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were to bring forward Mr. Brights 
own **rating** franchise, ooujded with the condition of a 9ing]| 
vote, the proposal would excite the utmost confusion and pemc 
in the Liberal ranks. Few indeed of the leaders would know 
whether to receive the measure with hostility or with satisfaction ; 
and those who opposed it would be in alarm lest the Chaftista 
should welcome it greedily. Our only security against a manittg 
of reform by the Tories is in giving cardinal prominence to the ' 
doctrine of proportionate representation* 

The country does not want reform & tho Commons as an 
but Hs a means to wiser policy and better administration* It has?* 
felt, felt deep to tbc heart, that there is a secret power which per- ' 
verts tlic policy and ruins the administintion—a power 
Parliament, but behind it, whether in the Horse 
Peers, or elsowim'e. This secret power will not be subdiiOT;™| 
one effort, but wnl die hard; for the love of Wo, the6f 
honour and of wcaltli without effort, are indeed Undying 
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in man. We want a long scries of organic reforms in detail, such 
as the nation cannot agree upon collectively, but such as must bo 
carried by the energy of a new House of Parliament in a series of 
years. Above all things then let all talk of a “ final settlement’' 
be rejected. No ministers have any right to do what the Grey 
ministry did—treat their own measure as a “compact” between 
the nation and the Peers, and engage for the nation that, if the 
Peers shall grant so much, the nation shall not use the conces¬ 
sion as <an engine lor extorting more. To engage this, is to sacri¬ 
fice the end to the means. Without greater publicity, without a. 
destruction of secret diplomacy and of the abuses of patronage, 
we might as well have rotten boroughs as not. We are disposed 
flatly to reverse a saying of- Lord John Russell’s ou this subject. 
At least, if we remember, some twenty-three or twenty-four yours 
ago he was represented to say, that a nation could not afford to 
he always mending its machinery. On the contrary, (until it has 
attained a strictly self-regulating system, if that be possible,) it 
cannot afford to neglect annual mendings. Internal organic 
changes are needed within I’arliament itself, in order to render 
Parliament duly competent to its own business; these perhaps 
cannot be originated from without, or certainly not now. It is 
natural for the multitude to think, and congenial to demagogues to 
represent, that want of toill to do «« the natim wishes and claims 
is the worat, or indeed the only, disease of Parliament. Perhaps 
this is even more false than true. When the nation has any dis¬ 
tinctly known and pronounced will, the House of Commons, even 
constituted as it is, strains its own consoionce -to gratify the 
nation; little complaint indeed is called for on that side. Rut 


the nation hdS seldom any distinctly pronounced judgment; its 
representatives also find the multiplicity of affairs embamissing, 
j^actical questions dark and uncertain, the routine of Pavliameut 
^i^gliug, precedents strong, philosophy weak, opinions among 
honest men conflicting; in consequence of all tliis, how to vote 
is a grave perplexity, and how to frame enactments is much 
graver. Many ardent-minded votaries of*'“manhood-suffrage” 
appear to tliink Rmt, if they could attain the happy goal at which 
the Parliamentajy represeujptives. were the willing and ^If-abau- 
doning spokesmen of the tolliops, no substantial difficulty would 
.remain. Rut the diffiph)^ Iflhcrea in the enormous ni^ss of 
A.j^gled affairs which comf^hefore Parfiranent, in the necessary 

S ^^'*“*'ons of human capacity, in the of legislative training, 
in;^, in the strength of routine, and in the f^-occupntion 
lators ypith other business—^whether with their own private 
s of public official duties. It is only requisite to take up 
iip^ngie, act of Parliament, and' see its extrav^ant length, the 
; ;ia4itthfer of clauses,'the technical and minute detail^ which fill 
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them, niid it should bo clear that no vigilance can hinder an in¬ 
finity of blunders. 

We have in our hands a copious pamphlet, published in 1820, 
before the Rofonii Bill of Lord Grey could have been dreamed of, 
in which many of these inveterate evils are energetically exposed, 
"riie author is n. Mr. William Wickens.* It is remarkable that he 
dwells on the difficulty of persuading anybody that the enormities 
which lie describes existed still while he wrote. When Sir Robert 
Beol (Mr. Secretary Teel of that day) read out to Parliament 
some of the monstrosities of legislation, the House became con¬ 
vulsed with laughter, but supposed tbe fault to lie with a past day,' 
not Avith itself. The same difficulty comes upon our argument 
now: the nation, conscious that it is on the whole improving, and 
knowing that public men arti not fools, Avill not believe that they 
cun do tilings excessively foolish. It undentites the cver-incrcas- 
ing juvssure of afiairs contingent on an expanding empire and 
growing population. Wc frankly avow that, nnder every possible 
rcgalaiioti, AVe regard a considerahie disorder in the proceedings 
of Parliament to be inevitable, and that to reduce this to its mini¬ 
mum, is all that cun he aimed at. There Avill ever remain plenty 
oj' ground for sarcastic criticism of its ‘‘ experimental legislation." 
With n certain class of powerful minds this topic is so common a 
ground of attack that, to clear the way for what wc have to say 
willi them against Parliament, it may be Avell to mark out first 
Avlmrc Ave do not venture to complain. 

That Acta should be passed one session, amended the next, and 
the amendments agtiin amended, until even the most practised 
hiAvyer cun scarcely knoAv what is the law, is undoubtedly a grave 
evil. TJmt tins evil, so pointedly exposed by Mf. Wickens, has 
in the Inst thirty years at all abated, perhaps it may be impossible 
to show. , Mr. Toulmin Smith s very valuable publication, “ The 
J'nrliamentary liemomhrancer" (published every week during tfie 
session), exhibits plentiful illustration of this pe^:petual botclimg. 


* ** To ‘ alter, ameuJ^nA exp^,ain^ arc terms of . . . . never-ceasinff ^ 
carrence in parliamentary phraseology . . ... At one time we bad contem¬ 
plated enUmeratifl^ the Acta within a given period, headed with one or other 

of the terms we mention.But-.tjiic h^ would have left unnoticed a 

throng of other Acts esseutiolly of thCi-i^eaii^ription; Acts ' removing 
doubts,* for * rectifying mistsdccs,’ ^or ‘refievm from the provisions,* for * de- 
fcirhig the commencemcntji^'for* facilitating,'.fftc cxecutioiL' for ‘makifigfur- 
thcT provision and further if^latrng and the powers* of Atfta^AfO/* 

Wickens, pp. 40, 41. Out ot Mr. Wickens*s specimens of the titU» 

Are select that of the latest date, 1827; An A(^ for continuing to his 


rogoacous topics into Act is one oi 
..present generation has Wally amended. 
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Tbc evil, we presume, would Lc immensely lessened, if Parliament 
were to discriminate between laws and ordinances, and, confining 
its own action to short and simple laws, were to delegate the 
making of necessary ordinances, sometimes to fhe Queen's minis- 
trj-, sometimes to local executives, sometimes to municipal bodies. 
13ut unless in this way, or in some other wny, the Ads cim ho 
3'educud to a twentieth part of their length,—in other words, unless 

l^avliament shall vetrace its steps, (a vei'y hard thing to do,) and 

instead of studying to confound the duties of legislation and 
administration, shall study to separate them, endless error is to 
^he expected. A severe wisdom will censure them for not adopt¬ 
ing new principles, where nothing else can attain tlie right ends 
of legislation. Yet even if everything were done in this direc¬ 
tion which the most ardent refonner cun desire,—if our laws were 
08 short as those of the Code Napoleon,—if a body of practised 
lawyers commented on and interpreted every bill before it received 
a final sanction ; still it would be impossible to avoid oxporimeutiil 
legislation, with the series of amendments which it entails. In 
politics, as in religion, men do but gropevtheir way towards truth, 
and proceed by slow, perhaps by painful stops. If the philoso¬ 
pher in his study knows the real and exact right, he wovild yet bo 
absurd to expect a practical Parliament to delegate law-making to- 
him. Because they are moi’c ignorant, they do not know that he 
is the wise man. Even where he attains what may Jbe called de¬ 
monstration (as in questions of trade and currenoy)j they cannot . 
follow his proof; but are gradually conveitad, aftw.albng series 
of experiments mid of blunders. In questions whei^ police, and 
trade, and morals arc mixed—questions which abound more and 
toore as commtrcial relations develop themselves—no other legis¬ 
lation seems possible thnii the tentative and experimental. Thus, 
we do- not blame Parliament that laws concerning bankruptcy, 
imprisonment for debt, liabilities and rights of partnership, troat- 
rneni of juvenile otfenders, mitigations of one class of punishments 
and 8haTi)ening of pthevs, and very many otlier subjects, have 
been and are freqtteiitly amended and re^iendcd. If central 
legislation is to he the single overruling principle, empirical 
enactment must be endured as the least of evils, though it need 
not be lengthy, verbose, confused. At the same time, ‘ 

we must add that the evi]|^^^ange are a strong objection to 
sneh n centraliziiig of legi^^floh. na'be Uiuted* States, by allow¬ 
ing each part of the Unio^^ legislate 4^{)arate}y, obtains for the 
^^^be advantage of learMng from the experimental legislation 

i^^getber, we are labonring under the evil of too littfe organi- 
In ancient days, when our population was but a fraction 
it 1 ^ is, and when the separate muiiici^aUtiea fnlfilled a 
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much larger function in ilie political life than now, the duties of 
I’arlitinient wei'c comparatively few, even if in tlicory they may 
have been aa multifarious. Two great classes of duties devolve on 
Parliament, so different in their nature that they might with great 
propriety have boon assigned to distinct assemblies. The first is 
purely legislative ,—to repeal bad laws, to amend the defective, to 
construct new enactments suggested by the growth of society ; in 
short, to keep the \m in harmony with the advance of the na¬ 
tional conscience. The second duty, is to aid or check the ad~ 
ministration, to give suitable votes of supply, to revise the foreign 
policy, to appi'ove of treaties, to reprove the executive when it is 
citlior illegal or impolitic. Among some celebrated nations of 
antiquity—we almost suspect among all free nations—^these 
duties belonged to difterent bodies. Tja\ys were sanctioned l>y a 
poj)ulnr assembly in one state, by a religious assembly in another; 
but to control and aid the administration belonged to a senate, 
Wc refer thus inoiuentnrily to aiieieut constitutionalism, only to 
give the greater weight to the precedent of the United States in this 
matter, a precedent of which many Englishmen .unjustly make 
light, l)ecau.so, from other causes, there is far less freedom in the 
United Btates collectively than wc dosiro. Let us fully admit to 
our moat conservative reformers that there are many evils in the 
form which democracy has taken in the Northern States; yet 
assuredly neitlier the democracy itself nor its evils (at whatever 
amount tUay may be reckoned) have tmything to do with the 
sepamtion of functions betiveon tbo Congress and the lleprosenta- 
tivc Houses of the separate States. The A ssembly hf Massachusetts 
or of New York is strictly a legislative body, having no control 
wliatover over the President and his cabinet. On tlie other hand. 


the Congress is scarcely a legislative body at <dl; for it can only 
pass measures on the very limited number of subjects which are 
prescribed to it by the fundamental articles of the Union. Yet 
the Congress has the' specific control of the centrid executive, to 
which it is both feeder and fly-wheel. IJy a peculiarity of that con¬ 
stitution (wliich we h*re poSs^wittiout praise or blame) the Presi¬ 
dent, being elected by the direct votes of the nation, cannot be. 
displaced by Congress; but it might have been otherwisev He 
‘might have been the creature i^yOon^oss, and liable to be re¬ 
moved by an adverse vote; have assimilated- his, 

position still more upwlyto thiife df^.'Enghsh rainist^J^. Ae 
.things stand, the Oon^^.has, ]|ike ^^B^ouse of Lords, a lai^e 
control of the ministrjr, but has. not, hM oui^. Commons, a. ' 

of Msplacintf it. This relation of things between the 
and the Houses of Representa^ve^might atill subsist^ evea^^» 7 i 
ooustitnent communiues were higldy aristoeratie, which is 
praetically fene of the Sonthojm States. ; 
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neither child uov parent of the separation of functions which we 
are discussing; but, whatever evils are contingent on democracy, 
would be iianionsely increased, if the Congress, like our Parlia¬ 
ment, could absorb into itself the legislative powers of the sepa¬ 
rate Assemblies. It may indeed be laid down as certain that the 
confusion hereby involved, and the derangements of law and jus¬ 
tice consequent on such a centralized democracy, \rould, ns in 
other wtdl-known cases, lead men to long for a despotic master. 
The separation of functions, of which we speak, thus undoubtedly 
tends to order, and, having nothing to do with slavery or demo¬ 
cracy, ought not to bear any part of that blame from which Ame¬ 
rican institutions cannot be vindicated. 

We have dilficulty in thinking that the distinction of functions 
on which wo aro insisting can be obscure to any one; but inas- 
miich as few Englishmen follow American politics closely, we 
beg leave to set forth somewhat in detail the> different sort’s of 
subjects which occupy the attention of our Piu-liamont. And, 
first, W'C take the topics which may be called legislative, iJi con¬ 
trast to those which are in some sense administrative. 


Under the legislative bond fall a vast number of public bills, 
which do not invxdve party spirit at all, except Avheu any mis¬ 
management or misjudgnicnt may offer to a political opponent 
some opportunity to thrust at a minister; or when some sinister 
interest leads Government astray, especially the desire of in'e- 
sponsible ])atronnge. Opening Air. James Bigg's ladcx, of the 
Bills brought in during the session of 1857, and taking it, alpha¬ 
betically as it stands, we find:—^Abjuration.. Abolition of Pass¬ 
ing Tolls. Abolition of Turnpike Trusts. Accessories and 
Abettors Bill. ® Administration (Probates of, &c.) Administra¬ 


tors. • Adulterations. Adulterers’ Marriages. Agents (Fraudu¬ 
lent Trustees). Aggravated Assaults. Agricultural Statistics. 

Aldershot (Public Health). Alehouse Licensing. 

Of the fourteen first topics we have omitted one, entitled 
“ Admiralty (Chatham Lands Bill)," for enabling the Commis¬ 
sioners of the Admiralty to purchase eertain lands in the Parish 
. of Chatham. T’hw is in one aspects private bill; in another, is an 
aid given to thb administration. Of , the other thirteen, two in¬ 
volved much party spirij^ yhUl of Abjuration, intended to 
admit the Jews to ParHsi^^pjas best otit by Lord Derby and 
the Beere, though supp^^^y Mr. in the Commons. 

, Even Ibis therefore wmSri^OTenmuestifdtt'with the Tories. The^ 


v^^^her devon hills (eleyeji-'iaiBt of thirteen) there is no natural 
why the course of legislation must be stopped by party, 
tf^ng men as they are, vrith all theii; infirmities. 
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Wo next open ut rainloin Mr. Tonlmiii Bmitli’s iiidox of the bills 
of isr»8, to make a like trial. His secoud columu runs:—Church 
Hates Abolition (or) Oommutatiou. Circuits of the Judges. 
Colonization* (of India). Commemorative Services. Common 
Law Procedure Act Amendment. Commons luclosure. ■ Con¬ 
solidated Fund.* Consolidation of the Law. Conspiracy to ^fur- 
der. Consular Service and Appointments.* 

Of tiiose ten bills, seven belong to a properly legislative bo!dy. 
Tliree (marked by an asterisk) arc concerned with the administra¬ 
tion, for to this liead we presume Indian colonization at present 
must 1)0 referred. Of the seven legislative bills, two were nuich 
embroiled by strong feeling; that on church rates, bt*cause it 
touches religious controversies; that on conspiracy to muvdci’, 
because it Avas iutrodneed by the executive Government under 
tlireats and insults iVoin a foreign potentate. 'J'he other five 
hills, or half of the ten, arc unconnected with the divisions of 


party, or anything to discompose tranquil judgment. 

There is yet a third class of hills, neitlier properly legislative 
iior administrative, which enormously complicates‘the duties of 
Ihu'liamcnt; ami which in our opinion ought not to come betbre 
it at a]^ except for some final confirmation, which (in all but 
exceptional cases) would bo as much a thing of courso as the 
(Queen's sanction—-wo nxeau the private hills. More than once 
in this journal, and in many other moreAvidely extended puhlica* 
lions, protests have been made against the private hills; but 
tliei e is a oiroumstauce connected Avith them avIu^ we have no- 
Avhore seen so -pointedly brought out as by M,r, Toulmiu Smith 
{“ Ihu'liamentary Uemembraucer,** p. 14X, ^ 

“The distinction (says he) of private ?uid public bills is not a 
technical one, but is of the highest practical importance, both to tlie 
functions of Parliament and to the well-being of every place, A pjiia'atp 
hillptyceeds from those concerned; it comes into the House on their own 
petition as its essential foundation. It passes the review of Parliament 
only in order tha^«are may be taken that, in assenting to what is thus 
set down, no common right, nc^^y interest of other party than th^ 
petitioning, may be injuriously infected. Ija the casftwf a 
leave is asked by one member the as^mbly of all the 
equally and directly interested. . case of a public bill, . 

the House deals directly with ^hot : in the ease of a ptl-. 

wte hill, its function is or special r 

commmiiy gains any, ^ the the r^V* ,,.. 

* Now if this bo the true ebnst^tiofilileitt^gal positiou> 
liaraeiit, in assenting' to t^ petitibn ;# u pf^te bill, is s4: 
perfoming a judicial fauct!o^i.+ more. individuals 


* i / ' I 

t Undoubtedly this is true, ond even* .till more cleartej^eli^i 
the Administrative bills; as, when Tovliameiit ^t$ to 

[Vol. LXXI. No. 02pLXIX.]-Nrw Smbss, VoJ. xi 
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taally ask of it the question, “ Shall I be injuring any one by such 
and siidi a course ? ” or, “ Shall we be injuring one another by 
this or that contract ? ” and to i^ly, “ No,” is to pass the bill. 
Looking at it irom this side, the retention of this function by 
Parliament would seem to belong to primitive barbarism. It is 
as though Queen ^'^ictoria were at this day to sit itt the gate of 
the city, and hear causes and give awards, becanse primitive kings 
sat on the bench as judges. As the business of a king is not to 
judge, but to see that good judges be appointed; so the place of 
Parliament is not, to judge* whether a particular canal may be 
made, or a particular town improved, without wrong to the public, 
but to secure that there shall be in each locality vigilant guardians 
of the public iuteretts to decide such cases authoritatively. 

In a single page of the “ Parliamentai^ Iteuiembranccr ” we 
find the following private bills brought into the House of Com¬ 
mons early last sesssion:—Liverpool Improvement; London and 
North-Western Kailway (Extensioa-.from Longsight); ]\lancbe.stcr 
Assize Court House; Clyde Navigation; Haslingden and Raw- 
tenstall Water; Liskeard and Love Union Canal Company’s 
Railway; Edinburgh and Glasgow, and Stirling and Dunfennliue 
Railways ; Crystal Palace District Gas; Cromford and High Peak 
Railway; Aberdeen, Peterhead, and Erasei'burgh Railway; Mid- 
Kent Railway (Bromley to St. Muryeray) ; Brentford and Rich¬ 
mond Enil'i^y; North Yorkshire and Cleveland Railway; Windsor 
New Road; isle of Wight J‘oor. 

In srech a f^^go Pariiament collectively of exercises 

no'judgment, any more than the Queen does. A few members 
decide this w^iy or that, qftener from private than from public 
I'eaSons. But (what the nation needs to tjgke to heart) in many 
of these affairs Parliament outsteps its rightful functions, and 
btoomas the encroaching power—a real usurper on the liberties 
^jjP<?ithers. Bills are brought in for the “ regulation ” of a parti- 

"i' • ’\'*.i * j ^ 

* 


OF the Hajab bare been injured hj tW 

whether Mr: Baiw' doserres pecaniaejr compeoaatioa 
tpt pufiiabmenton him errors whethei*^certain 

pewna are entitled to wbicli baa been paid to the 

wtiah ireaaxu^, &c. &c, '^^iToapxii^ of Engliw morality, 

that in decidi^ the a joiy a^all be boimd by hi^Fe&giou& 

fonrnuftics to give a verdi(^ sbem wonaeifui 

m ftifdb. formalities are asaiom^Y Fclriliamdii^ Inis would not suit the 


lornnuines to give a verdict ael»3Si^^ may seem wondenui tnat 

m formalities are assj^m^y rclriiamifi^ tiiis wotild not suit the 
wba m able.io c^y their pre-atrangeil 

by the and tools 

a few y^rs ago, the Ayn^iciii C/oaigress, finfing that tp,^ve award 
"Clftima** made on thifr ^blic puree occupied;time too much,: 
Gourt of Claime."^ Tills precedent comforts UB, as showing met*' 
' ' " ■ ‘ that ^'no ^firorporation yiddis upfmyp^ ofiis.^^ 
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culiir place, as if they were public bills, dispensing with the 
petition of the parties whoso, interests arc aflected, and really 
putting them at the mercy oi'any clique in Parliament: for, wo 
repeat, it is impossible that the Hoaso in general can have know¬ 
ledge of the details, or interest in them. The most odious inflic¬ 
tion which or late years has beaome common by the imposition 
of private bills under the’form of public ones, is, the mortgaging 
of Local Bates by the.command of Parliament. As if it were 
not enough to dispose by its vote of the public tuxes, and to have 
authorized the mortgaging them to the amount of 800 millions, 
the same central authority enforces upon the localities also this 
vice of public debt. When men have to pay year by year, there 
is a chance of their being economic ; but if once they are allowed 
to throw burdens on posterity, sanguine projectors and jobbers 
got an easy control of the public purse. In many such ways, a 
Parliament wdiich is too full of business to understand what it is 
doing, votes away- the rights of individuals, of corporations, or of 
the whole nation, unawares. 

The evil at which we point has many fjourccs. It flows not 
merely out of the variety of topics with which every legislator is 
forced to ^eal, and presumed to be familiar, hut also out of the 
imperfect rules for tiie drawing up of hills, and the utter confusion 
of the statute-book itself. To go into any details on iJ|is subject 
we feel to he very hazardous—we may so easily lose ourselves in 
its magnitude. Yet because it is so little treaty of, and its 
importance'SO little known, wc must try to diredil^me att^tion 
to it. Oertaiii improvements in legislation, urgently needed, 
might easily be attained, only that a aiilistex'' influence forbids. 
Many things are pointed out by Mr. James Bigg, in his very 
useful monthly register of parliamentary enactment. He observes 
that tlie, grave errors made in drawing Acts of Parliament (fespar 
daily the Acts brought in by "the Gevemmont, which are 
liarly faulty) would he remedied, if they were signed by the iwuaes 
of the draughtemen; who wQ^thea-lOse or gam credit auo(M|dmg 
to the skill they d^pleyc Agw, it would he eety, i» p8|»U»g 
amended bills; or bills netumedi^th amendments from th^ House 
of Lords,, to retain side by side type, or different ink, 

the clauses to be snpersew^ OdC This is not 

done ; in bonseqaence^ idwi^ble to dlgoover wlu^wr 

the origmal iutentioBL ; is by the ameBdtnenta4 

Ilf would not be difficult, wbs# an Ae^or part of an Act ia 
expressly repealed, to forbid thS«Govcnunent officials to sell tbtf' 
repealed Attt as if .it wore exiatfog lajr. At present no offidalt 
copy of the mrepealed laws is in extstmee; and what ie oalied' 
the Vtatute-book, is a vast heap oMaws partly xepetd^ 
j force, The evil tends to its own increase, for is of 

d2 
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the difficulty of knowing n-hcre are the laws, new statutes are 
made and arc adJed to the heap, Avhen all that is wanted is the 
express blotting out of those Avhiieh ought never to have been 
made. To meet the difficulty, J-ocke King proposed an 
address to her Majesty, cuti'eating her to take measures for jjuhlish- 
ing an official edition of the Tho cjxisting evils are avowed 

in tho strongest terras by official men, hy the very law-officers of 
the Crown—yet nothing is done. Committees are appointed, 
which do but hush the matter tip. Mr. Bigg unhesitatingly 
declares his conviction as to what is the reason of this scandalous 
pfocceding; it is, that ministers have a sinister interest in tho 
existing confusion. They are the great cause of imbecility to 
Parliament. They dread lost the Parliament he too clearsighted, 
and too able to enforce its will. Especially they dread losing 
what is called ‘‘Patronage/' whicli means, the power of appointing 
inefficient men to* liigh duties and high salary. -More than X()0,00U 
of public money has been spent in recent years upon legal men 
for “consolidating * the law, of all which money nothing at all 
has resulted. If once Parliament comes to understand its own 
business, and insistiS upon having giiod work from those who 
receive public pay, how shall tlie Govevaraont find places for its 
incompetent friends ? Perhaps rather its first step would need 
to be to eji^tfrom lucrative service many who at present perforin 
that servi^ very ill. 

But beyond, lliis topic, very important as "we admit it to be, 
lie^ the other, of discriminating between the different fnmtium of 
the same assembly. We do not dream of proposing that any 
part of the -^ast business, except private bills, sliould be dealt 
witli primarily by any extra-parjiiamentary authority. Nor arc 
we i^omnt that on ancient body, whose enonnous power rests 
on the precedents of the past, is and must bo devoutly attached 
'.to ite own rules, and will hardly receive with patience a sugges- 
tioao.f ’^yen mlpbr chttnge,r*<^cfpt from its own most experienced 
anu members. in that oven these sliould be 

abWw-ei^ch^provement, tlie first step woy^ld be, that, as now 
private bills ^ marked by'U:,4i%:fint name and subjected to 
different forms so ^shou^ the legislative be 

sharply distinguished administrative bills; and. iu every 

douwul case, a prior should be token as to 

'.^the oiass to which a pjorticulav bill;^belongs. When once thhi 
had been done, important coo^enitiona would dawn on many 
^inds, ^ It would bo said:—VVe concede to the,tniuiaiers of the 
,;day un initiative of bills which tend , to facilitate their adviinis--^ 
,But why should we look to them os the initiators of U* 
The consequences of this ate iu many respects 
fehievous. First, and perhaps worst of all, it imports 
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party-spirit into discussions in wbicli it bns no necessary or 
natural place. Opponents rejoice to catch the Govemmont trip¬ 
ping, and to inveigh against their incapacity, if tliey mismanage 
some bill about prison discipline, limited liability, or the health 
of towns. Who could have aijticipated it as possible that a bill 
concerning conspiracy to murdt^ could ever have produced such 
excitement as we lately saw? The House and conatey was 
indignant at the very idea of a foreign pressure being put upon 
our executive, in order to impose new laws on England; but the 
danger (which was seriously groat) arose out of the fact, that 
the executive is known by foreign powers to have so weij^ty an 
influence in our legislation. Tlicn again the pre-occupation of 
the ministry with pressing questions of immediate practice often 
gravely impedes necessary legislation. A qnain'el at Naples or 
Washington, a fray at Canton, an alarm in the Punjauh, a few 
articles in the Moniteur, may nil in a moment overvvhelm the 
(joverninenl with unexpected business. How are they to give 
due time to their bills ? If driven out of power, all the bills are 
apt to perish with them, thougjf they may have gone through 
many stages,—though gj*eut public and private interests may 
depend njion them,—^though great expense may have been en¬ 
countered by hopeful suitors, who hecomg almost heart-broken 
by new delay. It cannot he pretended that legislation is con¬ 
ducted better by the ministers than by private members; the 
pages both of Mr. Toulmin Smith and of Mr. Bigg (to take the 
two last sessiona as a sample; testify to the contrary; and it 
could hardly be otherwise. Not only is every executive pestered 
by on-hangers zealous for jobs, Avhora it fears to displease—to 
whom it gives over the task of improving the la^, as# a conve¬ 
nience to them, and not because they are the best workmen—but 
its own immense pre-occupation makes it absurd to expect from 
it the same eflicient superintendence as from unofficial mdinbers 
of tl^ House. And if a great war breaks oyt^ then legislation; 
comes to a stand, and the institutiott»;;df the gp tp^in, 

as eminently they did If^ war against -We 

cannot attain the Amelicnn' advantage of snstatoio^l 
in assemblies anconnected-?with central execttlSve; hntif once 
the separation were marked pnd 

the laws, it would be possible,conceding* to nrinisfora 
, their present prerogati;s^:Jin initMi% the fort6^,-«posit3^y ,to 

forbid . . 

own 

branebos of le^slation which hebded it^ when once f^d from 
inpubus of ministenal power, T , • . . 

In the absence of stimdirig commitbsfes, ea^hf otmOiiS ui 
dependent op a ^’oat uame,-rr-aS' on a Lord; 
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})roU:g1)am in questions of law; iliongli it would bocm thut these 
great men, hkc others, get the work done ibr them at second 
hand, and henee iiorix'trute great blunders. In the last seswon, 
a “ fiibel Billwas introduced by Lord Campbell; which, while 
^affecting to shield newspapers under oei-toin ciTCumstances from 
the law of libel, defined so najTOwly what ofrenirtstancos were 
justilying and what assemblies were la^vful, as indirectly to re¬ 
strict the right, not merely Of publishing, hut oven of holding 
public meetings. Mr. Toulmin Smith’s ftcateness detected tho 
mischief and instantly exposed it; alter which TiOrd Lyudhnrst, 
pointing out the effects of the bill, succeeded in throwing it out; 
but its title and pretence was so seduoiug, that many liberally- 
intentioned men might havt* been cunicd awaj hy it. 

False titles to bills, wc feur, ai*o voiy cominoii, and they arc ns 
delusive as false colouis in wMr. Honest members of necessity 
ofh'n vote (as it'wore lirofoiina)^ exactly ns llic Queen gnes her 
sanction to a bill or signs an appointment, because her mniisteis 
tell her all is right; or as the head of an office signs pnpeis at tho 
application of’lus clerk. It is ^ften fpeiliaps gtmerally) impos¬ 
sible for individual members to master tho details of a long net 
when there are so many to ho passed ; they then fore consider tho 
gpueriil and profease<l#ftim of the act, and fake much on tlu' credit 
of its proposer and its most active supporters. lu such a state of 
things, a fialae title has great power of seduction* The Parlia- 
•mentary Remembrancer * even of fjie single past aession points out 
numerous instances of titles so false as to be quite scandalous. 
We have juat alluded to Lord Oampbeire label Bill; nmitlitr 
instance may here bo quoted of a bill introduof^d by liOid 
Broughain a^ withdrawn. On this Mr, Toulmin Hmitli remaiked, 
(“Parliamentary Remembrancer,31);— 

“The present biU is called an ‘Imiirisonmcnt for Debt Abolition 
Bill.’ This does not exjiress its real niirposes. One of these is, to do 
away with .tho dintinction between ti*aders and non-tradorb, fnd to 
omwi^tawit^^d'^ord the Xuiedvent Debtors’ Court, and all the law 
refatin^fi^thr^, Imprisoumotft for debt Is not^ in fact, abolished by 
this so many exceptions where under it tho debtor 

will he ^le imprisoned, fer years, while fresh and very 

alarming powers sere of all couHbs forihia purpose 

at their mere individual no man toho haa the miefortune 

to qtoa any debt mjl ever % if this* bill pass, to know when hia 

S eraoiM liberty U eafe. the lib^y cf ai^ man who allows 

ixxiBm to be a debtor, or who however conscientiously, 

4emandf bo it small *ot ^at, ia by^pa bill left entirely dependent on 
tlie <*apricc of a judge of a'eounty court, or any other judge. Any un- 
micccwul ^fondant may, without notice or Any opportunity of ap^ieal, 
thtfUttitAitt incarcerated for two yesurs, if his di^fbnce nns been ill« 
HPiiUbdQml^dAeA to Wo pleased the individual judge—^the 
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protection of the jiuy having long since been taken away, under the 
•nanio of law reform, in the majority of cases in England. 

“ The other purpose of this bUl ia to secure ‘ the full amount of their 
salaries’ to the commissioners, who are hereafter to do nothing, and 
* compensation* to all officers., One of the ino8t.jjjBgeTiious results of 
modern English legislation has been to create one day needless func¬ 
tionaries, and, the next to aboUA their functions, but maintain their 
salaries at the expense of the public. As each of tlie stages of this 
process is christened ‘ law I’eform,’ or reform of some kind, it is hailed 
approvingly by a Parliament and public which abhor sinecures, and 
are indignant at jobbery.’* 


As Ixird Brougham withdrew liis bill, the Goinmons escaped 
all danger from its fallacies. Bat when such* au abortion'Was 
able to come forth under the auspices of such a name, what might 
not come from men less nciite, or of less good general intention® ? 

On tluj whole, to deliuo mure sluu'])ly what Parliament ought not 
to undertake, and to insist that it sluili debate with all its facul¬ 
ties alive, is essential, before any great results satishiotory to the 
country can he attfilued, w'hntever extension of the franchise bo 
enacted. U’o admit the artisans to tie constituencies is, in our 
opinion,•a good thing ; but it will not prelernaturally strengthen 
tlie brains of the persons elected, lessen the business to be done, 
multiply the hours *of the day, or'inereaso the wpply of able, 
honest, and popular candidates. Tlic papular refejnwiers seem ta 
think of nothii^ but how to secure that the elected shall dulf 
rejyresent the electors. This might bt^'well, if'«4aO' aflHU*8 Ixadto 
bo transacted except those on which the el^tors'Klre prepared to 
give them instructions; in which ease it not be unreason¬ 

able to elect mere spokosinesnr^delegates, nnd, so *to ^y, ambas¬ 
sadors from* the sovereign of the locality^ But thefe ia 

something very formidable In .seuc^g a , representative with'in¬ 
structions such as the following; - Take care to vote for a nine, 
hours' bill; and for a law of free ^ 
of money to the Church ^ 

Irian; keep down all press on the o» 

all other.$\^^et» which . conc’Bm this ^ast 

foreiyw, c<>nai4er • ^3^0 

of Tor' 

efrorei^eoniinita at. pres^nt 

able), ai^ proportid:®^''porai^ils,^«ud diffioult to 
AVhen men receive a aotnmsimm utfluuitedi and kno^ir 

that the choice is lik% to fqjGpii very ordbiafy mortals, ihe 
tiling to insist upon is^ that they 8hAU>^iV6 thefoaelves primaadyiy 
to their high fan&tions, and sliall dismarga 1jsem>in a time ami 
mode whoa they are themselves jrt thfir beak " 

^seem to olaixri more disfamot ei^rcement. 
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pftrli^eut-men was well denouncefl by Mr. Wiclcciis. Many of 
them are ministerM of the Crown, and othenvise in office, are prac¬ 
tising,''harristers, magistrates, judges, commissioners, in'ilitnry or 
naval men, mcrohanls, hankers, engiiKJcrs, &c. That the presence 
of lawyers in Piirliament would facilitate the avoiding of legal 
uhsnrdiiies might he imagined by a foreigner, hut not by those 
who know that the husiness of Parliament is avowedly postponed 
by lawyer's to their private practice. In illustration of this, Mr. 
Wickens quotes the declaration of a most industrious man, tJien 
the greatest representative of the liberal and movement party, ‘ 
Mr. Brougham of 1828. “ I am not,” said ho (House of Com- 
ifiOns, I’eb. 15), “without desire to fidvance the objects of the 
cointnittee [the celebrated Finance (Committee], hut to be present 
iit-ite sittings would interfere with nitf jnofcmonal uvocationa." 
lEttJttre previous year tlie same gentleman brougltt up a petition 
the Capo Colony ogninst the comtptioii ot* the Governor, 
aiid spoke in the House on that sute, 13nt ho hiniaelf, on May 
17th, explained to the House Avhy he could not follow up the 
case— 


“Four or five days later,” said he, “I found myself profeBaionaVif 
retained in an appcal-causc before the Privy Council. Upon looking 
at my instructions, it appeared that the party, who in the petition 
complained of the (alleged) corruption of the noble Governor of the 
Cape, had ap^i^d to the Priv}’- Council for a revision of tlie, decision of 
Ifco Governor, and I was retained at counsel on the opposite side. This 
was the reason why I proceeded no further in the business of the peti¬ 
tion. The delicacy of my situation forbade it.* I felt myself bound,' 
riffht or wrony^ to discbai'ge my duty as a counsel; and, to advocate.* 
the interests of^one before the Privy Council one day and the 
interests of the rival party in thisl{ovise, ’iii.tbc next—how was it pos¬ 
sible for me to do it r 

Buf no “ pluralism ” distracts tbe energies of honourable 
'sa^berg, with whftt vigour of :mind do they come to their work ? 
The;^to® <>f it&i iday is ^eWjbyfhe conscientious ones in cora- 

to adjudicate^ ihe wtanglings of rival railroads, 
or distant colonies, or other multifarious en- 
' Id the evening-^ibegijos the tusk-of listening to 
^^eephes,, often so merely Overy kind of mer* 

. riilaent is a relief, hot evezrij^^pfig and ilpitoful oratolqr has its 
.^hat^»;to the jadoif hearefc Whm ia past, and patience 

.md is exhausted,’how'iWn the wisest speech have itJi 


S litful effect? Or is'indeed he'calied 'debate ? If plu- 

sm wete forbidden, it jsonld he pottaihle.fot the English, like 
the old EQfftbn sepate, to sit only during hours of daylight. J^t 

please practising lawyers or ministere of state, 
and after unidnight; 'and at the end of the 
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session, wl)eu the less zealous have slipt off into the countty, the 
minister rallies lus own corps of voters, and carries in muss hills 
which couM never have been passed early in the session. “Philip 
drunk” and “Philip sober” hardly differed more than an 
assembly whose brain is foiling from tedium and fatigue, and the 
same assembly in fresh vigour. 

I'o get the representative’s full energies for his difficult task is 
not an unreasonable demand ; hardly less reasonable is .the de¬ 
mand, that wo %hnll be at libeity to get the best man wlio is to 
be had. No man expects the really gratuitous service of first- 
rate talent in labonrs tliat are to last six full months of every 
year. A few are so virtuous as to be repaid by the pleasure of doing 
good, if they happen to he independent; hut how often shall tre 
alight on those who i‘ombiuo all the needful qualities with adequate, 
wealth and are willing to servo us freely ? The love of power and 
of adinissi)>n to arisfocrulical circles are at present tlie primviyoi 
iuducernents to become representatives of a constituency: 'and 
neitiicr motive gives us tlie best juen. Those Avho ebielly desire 
aristocratic company arc almost certain to iicglc(;t or hi;tnty na¬ 
tional interests for courtly smiles. Those who desire power as 
such caifnot use power for pure right. An upright judge or jury¬ 
man has no consoif)Usue8s of possessing power at all, although his 
power is of the mo.st tremendous kind; but as he exercises it 
under the pressure of conscience and feels all caprice iundmi.s- 
sihlc, be has no pleasure as in the exercise of dastic energy. 
Just so, in proportion as public men are oonsoicntioqs,'power is 
to them a responsibUity, a burden, not a source of pleMUre. At 
present, sm indepumlent fortune is a condition without which no 
one is olloived to serve thonation in Iforliament. • Why so, more 
than to serve the Queen-? r-Distinctly we believe that every 
member of I’arliament ought to receive a handsome salary, eight 
hundred n-year at least, pcAaps a thousand, and be bound to 
give to the nation his undivided energies. The law still subsiato 
by which he may claim yi^egi.-^wi)q,:his cons^toentB^ b^t witli 
modern notions this camwt eaa^or generally 
To be paid by them would be thought degjudfe^ 
from the Queen’s tren^ry,i^:..,an honour.^,; 
high honours are es8eniiidj ,.^^i^ii.sound' worlif^from ' 
rate minds is to be liadil ^^t he nation. Althongh do 
money could bo expe^^od niof^^cwboimmiculby than ttnip. money, 
(even under the existing i^^pchiseX-yet this kind 
is precisely that- which thifL'most 4tberHl members, aare.- 
themselves urge: from them it is too delicate j not to add tbatini- 
propose it is to propose to raise up ritals to, thdnselves. ^e 
object of the nation is to get as wide a oho^e of^^didatosyis 
possible; it would be rash to ejJpect much 
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re-organizfttion of tlie Empire, the Church would not he for¬ 
gotten, and that all difl'erences between the Bouian and Austrian 
Courts would speedily be set at rest by ft Concordat, v^he nego¬ 
tiations were secretly carried on, and resulted in the publication 
of n treaty, the inodioeval character of which excited profound 
nstonisljmcut, not to say dismay. It appeared inexplicable that 
a Pope, whose life would not bO secure in his own capital without 
the protection of foreign bayonets, should obtain concessions in 
Avhich au lunoccnt Of 0 Boniliice might hm exulted. More than 
three years having now, elapsed since the Concordat was con¬ 
cluded, we may' endeavour, with hope of success, to penetrate 
the motives thfrt could induce Ffancis Joseph to suiTender rights 
j^ously guarded by the first Ferdinands, and to examine tlie 
probable consequences of so sudden an inijrcnsc of priestly power. 

'^'We would lightly comprehend the Concordat, and the im- 
p()i4imce of the changes it has introduced, wo must not only 
analyse each article of the treaty, but also acquire some know¬ 
ledge of the religious policy of the House of Hapsburg, as exhi¬ 
bited towards .its subjects ou the one band, and the Popes on the 
other. We propose to give a rapid sketch of this policy, and of 
the historical relations that have subsisted between the l^.mpiro 
and the Ifolv See, before we examine the Concordat itself. 

In the first centuries of the Christian era, it is obvious that 
the Popes were simply the bishops of Borne. Thankful that 
the-epoch,of Pagan persecution had passed away, they submitted 
iii turn to the Greek emperors, inculcating on their subjects the 
duty of ubcdtence to a sovereign they deemed heretical (liCo the 
Iconoclast), to Pepin, and to liis son Charlemagne, who, invited 
to resist tlie •invasion of the Lombard kings, substituted their 
own power for that of the Exarchs of Bavenna. These successive 
sovereigns confirmed the elections of the Popes, from whom they 
exacted an oath of fidelity, which w'us also taken by the citizens 
of Borne. The capitulars of Charlemagne prove that he con¬ 
sidered the prelate, and the Pope himseltj us spirituid officers of 
tlie Empire, and that he had no idea of the immunity of the clergy, 
or of their spirittml jurisdiction. 

xj?^ It was in the nittfm century that the Popes (encouraged hy the 
^^iSftkuess of Louis le H^boouairo, and the dissensions in his 
-family) began to emanciptlte themselves, and to dispense with the 
conftnnaiion of their elections by the temporal ruler; although, 
rM first, they did so timidly, and pleaded the pressure of necessity.^ 
These first attempts at independence were successfully resisted, 
fbr in the next century the imperial power was still predominant, 

,* One cl^ of the Popes to dispose of the German Empire is, liowcycr, 
, founded oa fjwisjmressious used bv the ecclesiastical historians in describing 
cotcwtifioii-^rljotliaire. 
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and Otlio T. claimed and exercised the right of creating and 
deposing the Popes at pleasure. 

SStillr the papal star was in the ascendant: for, a hundred years 
later, Gregory VII, (Hildebrand), not content with having secured 
to the Clmrch independence of election, claiBsed supremacy, 
appropriated to himsolf alone the title of Pope, which' had 
been common to all bishops; and even ventured to excommu¬ 
nicate the Emperor Henry IV., whoso right of investiture he had 

previously disputed (1077),. By a Concordat —the first recorded 
in history—concluded between Calixtus IT. and Henry V., in 
11 22, the Einpeior renounced the right to nominate (/r invest 
bishops by ring and croziei'—a privilege Innocent TTI. afterwards 
claimed for himself. 

The twelfth and thirteenth centuries were a period of continual 
warfare between rival claimants to the imperial throne. Each 
pretender solicited the alliance of Rome, and the opportu¬ 
nities of aggrandizement thus afforded were not neglected. So 
thoroughly were the relative positions of the Pope and the 
Emperor revei-sed during this period, that when the electors of 
Germany unanimously chose Rudolph, Count of Hapsburg, to he 
their sovereign (I27.‘l), he does not seem to have considered his 
election valid until it was ratified by the Holy See. 

Gi’ogory X. slH)wed a prophetic provision in favouring the 
House of Hapsburg. We may search history, but not find a 
family »s true to tlio (Jhnrch, or as deeply dyed in the*blood of 
her enemies. Tho two leading facts in the histbry pf the 
fifteenth century are the progress of the Reformation and .the 
rise of the House of Austria, events which represent two 
principles as thoroughly opposed as the Orinuzd a'hd Alirimaucs 
of Zoroaster. Accordingly the two never encounter without 
closijig in deadly contest. ♦ Wherever Austrian inlluenco lield 
sway it was exerted for the destruction of the Protestants, who, 
less perspicacious, have unhappily often been remiss in uniting in 
oommou self defence. 

At the abdication of Charles V., bis dominions Avero divided, 
and his family formed two distinct branches. The Bpanish 
auto-da~fc% orderoil by Philip; and the cruelties of Alvs iri 
Netherlands, are tales that hav 0 '.excited the terror of every 
testaut child; hut we doubt if- many jhll-grown meii’ are aware 
that they have been equalled, if not exceeded, by the persqputions 
endured by the Protestants in Hungary and Bohemia. The. 
guilt of the German branch was perhaps the deeper dyed*. 
Tliey ad<led breach of solemnly plighted faith, and violation of 
constitutional law, to religious bigotry. 

Bohemia Avas the first European country that .«|p^‘ed to reli¬ 
gious reform; and in the fifteenth century the' doiiTOiBBp.Df the 
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Husaitea had already spread into Hungary, where the Chureli 
■was remarkably independent of Rome. Both oottutrios were 
therefore prepared to receive the preachings .of, Lather The 
•works of the Jtefornier wore It^wn in Transylvania, and 
several great nobles embraced Protestantism', so e^y’ as 11; 
and tw'o years later, their party had become so strong that thC 
decree of the Diet of 1528, whioli declares “ that the King,* as a 
Catholic, prince,, •will pusdsh all LuU^ans by death and: confisca¬ 
tion, as heretics, and enemies of the Holy Virgin Mary,” although 
confirmed by a fresh decree in 1525—which adds, that “ as the 
Lutherans are.^to be extirpated from tlie kingdom, all persons, 
whether priestfc or laymen, are empowered to seize and burn 
them”—seems to have had little effect. The old memoirs of the 
Protestant party, written by the persecuted ministers, assert some 
i^l^pns to have perishod*at the sfrike ; but the wars between Ferdi- 
n^^and John Zapolya, assisted by the Turks, which diverted the 
alfentiou of the Austrian Government, seem to have favoured the 
spread of the Re^rmation; for the first Bible was priuted at 
Ujsziget in l-^fl; and in 1546, the Diet of Transylvania (then 
an independent principality) proclaimed political and religious 
equality-.in,, favour, not only of tlie Lutherans, hut of the 
Unitarians. 

So great was the power of the Protestant party that Ferdinand 
found it necessary to issue repeated decrees for the “ restoration of 
the ancient religion,’’impressing onlhe bishops and priests the duty 

of leading back-tlieir flocks to tho ancient creed.” f At this time 
Hie-teaching oLUalvin were first introduced (1554), and eagerly 
embraced by ail classes. So deeply are the people still attached 
to a creed wl«ch was once that of nearly all Hungary, that to 
this day the Confession of Geneva is popularly called “the 
Hungaiian faith.” 

In the “ Chronicle of Leutschau” we find a most curious letter 
addressed to the king by tlie Lutheran synod, assembled at Erlau 
in 1562, confessiiiff their frutb, and defending themselves against 
tho accusation of high trei^n and bomspiracy, under pretext of 
which,th«|,;.peeting was about to he condemned. The fact of 
.this synod absemb^g at all might induce us to believe that 
'fetation existed ini Hui^fory; % but this was not tbe case. An 
English traveller of the irngn of' Elizabeth, who wa» present at 
the siege of Raab, and describes the situation of' Hungary, posi- 
; tively ®serts that the Hungarians felt more sympathy for tlu^ 
• 

'****—"'* " * " " . 1.11.. ..I III I , ,1 I ,.1—.1.. II » I I, 

* 

’ ■ * Louis IL, the last of the line of JogcUon, was £bg both of Ilungnry and 
IBobentia* 

I, Posouii, 1548- Soprouii, 185$, Posouii, 1557. 
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Turks than for the Germans.* This can only he accounted for 
by the fact, in which all contemporary authorities concur, that 
the Turkish' Government left far more liberty, especially of 
worship, than the Austrian. Bat before speaking of the persecu¬ 
tions endured by the Hungarian Protestants, we* must- return to 
Bohemia, the first victim of Austrian bigotry, as, in truth, it was 
not till after the battle of-the White Mountaiti.i^'^at the Haps- 
burgs were at liberty to tumrtibeir whole attention to Hungary. 

Wlien Ferdinand I. was elected king (152ft), no State in-Europe 
enjoyed greater political and religious liberty than Bohemia; • At 
his deatl), in 1504, but a shadow of her ancient constitution 
remained. In defiance of the religious compacts, and the 
“ reversal,” or charter, he had signed at his coronation, he re¬ 
stored the arcliiepiscopol see of Prague, banished the Lutherans, 
introduced the Jesuits, to whom he entrusted education, and 
destroyed all freedom of the press. 

^J’he next sovereign, Maximilian, favoured the Refomstion, 
and during his reign great part of Austria became Protestant. 
His son Rudolph was a pupil of the Jesuits, and, despite the 
caution ho displayed at the beginning of his reign, his constant 
object was the restoration of the Catholic faith. He partially 
succeeded in Austria, and for a time even in Bohemia; but his 
own weak and undecided character, tlie resistance of the Estates, 
and the ambition of bis brother Matthias, combined, to defeat the 
exccutitm of bis plans. Detected in an attempt to subvert by 
force of arms the Royal Edict of Toleration he had granted but 
a year before, and then declared inviolable, Rudolplt had no 
resource hut abdication; and Matthias, who succeeded hy the 
election of the Estates, found it necessary to use* conciliatory 
measures. 

Matthias might claim to be considered a libei*al prince had be 
selected a different heir; hut his chosen successor was known as 
the inveterate enemy of all political and religious freedom. 
While Matthias yet lived the Bohemians were driven into insur¬ 
rection by the intolerance of .Ferdinand II., the Catholics themo 
selves taking part against him; and when, the death' • of, (he 
Fimperor left him uncontrolled, ,his tyra^y beoamp so unbet^-t 
able that the Estates of Bohemia,.Morgvia, Lttsatia,,.8nd 
united in deposing liim. Aided 20,000 Spanish SKcddiers^ he 
reconquered Bohemia, enforced an unconditional oatfr of alle- 
gianco, executed twenty-three leaders, confiscating all theif pro- 

# 

* That this feeling still exists may be gathered from an anoedote which 
caused much sensation at Vienna. Lord John Russell is reported to Imve 
observed to a nobleman, of the Conservative party that his countrymen were 
very ungrateful to dislike the Austrians, who had freed than from the.,Tur^. 
"Would to God, my Lord,” was the reply, " that we had tbp 
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perty, and that of move than eeyeii liuudreii knights and UObles 
■ (1.621). This \V!is blit a prelude, however,. The state of affairs 
in Gemany compelled Ferdinand to suspend the execution oi 
his plans; but wo sooner had he d&ientnngled himself by making 
peace with Denmark (1628), than, in defiance of engagements 
he had himself solemnly ratified, he forcibly abolished Protestant 
worship in Ajustria, annulling, all religious acts performed by 
lleformed ministers, expelling the Pr^stants from all civil offices, 
and forcing them to attend mass. In Bohemia he went even 
further; for not only were the ministers and schoolmasters 
banished, hut all non-Catholics* were forbidden to exercise any 
trade or handcraft, those who prayed in secret were heavily 
fined, jthe poor and sick driven from the hospitals, with endless 
other cecities, for an acconut of which our readers may consult 
the. indulgent narrative of Archdeacon Coxe and his Catholic 
authorities. The Carolino University of Prague was also vir¬ 
tually suppressed, as by order of the Pope academical honoiuvs 
ceased to he con%fed, 

Heneeforwprd Protestantism disappears from the history of 
Bohemia, and of the German States of Austria. In Hungary 
aluue the. lleformcrs maintained their ground. Wo cannot attri¬ 
bute this to any good-will on the part of the Hapshurg sove- 
teigns, whoso infringemeuts of the liberties of their subjects mo 
recorded in every page of history. The I'esistanco of the Pro¬ 
testants was favoured by peculiar circumstances, especiully by 
the vicinity of the Turks, ever ready to profit by any disaffection 
of the people, and by the warlike charactei;of the Transylvanian 
princes. So early as 1071 Socinianism had been diflused in that 
principality by the preachings of Bhuidrata, and Stephen .Ihvthory 
was elected sovereign on condition of his maintaining religious 
ec^uality and expelling the .Tesuits. 

; \Ve cannot dwell hero on the history of tlio llefomiation in 
Hungary. We would only point out to our readers the constant 
connexion hotweejn Protestantism and the liberal cause, the fact 
that the accusation of heresy wiis continually used as a pretext 
for politieajl persecution, anil, finally, show the foundation on 
wliich the rights the Protestants actually rest. The Hunga¬ 
rians seem to have consideretl freedom of worship as synonymous 
Avith the maintenance of their ^cient constitution. In the fre- 
. nuent risings excited by the tyranny of the sovei'eigns, and the 
cruelties of their foreign generals, Protestant liberties were often 


■ • * This included the Calixtiues, a moderate party among the Hussites, who 
iSfui eniOjed special protection up to this time, so called from their princijtal 
. Deing that the laity should partake of the cvip, in opposition to the 

wished to destroy the iulluence of Uie Pope. 
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(Idcndcd by CiiUiolic cliiefs, nlthougli tlio patriots \vere con* 

tiuuiilly puvsiu'd us lun'eti<ts, ninl tlunr punisliuient involvetl with 
thiit of the Jldbrined ininisliTs uiid touobers, so that it is sonio- 
tiinos (lilliciilt to distinguish tbo religious from thu political 
persecutions.'^ 

'J'hc ancient ])rivileg(*s of tin* Ifungurinii Protestants were all 
won by the sword. 'J1ie Pacification of Vienna, wrung by Uocskay 
and llleshazy from Uudolpli in 1000, confirmed by ]\latthias 
(MiOS), guaruutecd freedom of worship, and provided that two 
out f)f tlie four candidates for the ollioe of palatine sliould always 
be Protestants. Kn(a)uraged by the successful preachings of 
Cardinal Paznian, Ferdinand II, violated liio Pacification, but 
was forced to nuuwv it in the treaties ':il, '^27) ho con- 

eIiid(Ml with (iahricl Betlden. Tin' rights of tlic Protestants were 
a third time rocoguisrd hy Fenlinand 111. at the peace of Linz 
(Kilo); l)iit this did not pre\enl Arehhishop Kolonics from de¬ 
claring in the Council of Leopold, “ Hnuffary nhnU he madv c/zp- 
Livi\ iuxt hegff<ir, iJo rchtj Cnthflic, " in-r Ids maslev from taking 
ail liuniau means for altaijiing pious an ohject. 

Talicitv of worship was again conct'ded by the peace ofS/alh- 
iiiav(l71l), concluded under the auspices of the English and 
Kiitf'h mnhassadors, and finally hy the edicts of dosepli II. and 
Kcopohl II. By tliO latter tin* Protestants \vere allowed to 
regulato tlioir own affairs, released from all tribute to tlie (’atholic 
<'Inu'clhiand obtained llie right of teaching, wliich liad often been 
iuhniged under t.'liarle.-* \l. and Maria Theresa. Unconditional 
lihertv (d’{‘ouviU'sion jvas not irranted until isil. 'J’lioso treaties 
and arhilrarv edicts, which might at any moment ho s^Yept away hy 
a sindvc of the ])en, are the only guarajitees for Ih*? treedoni of 
Ih’otesltujt worslii]) in Austria. The rights of the tlreek Chureii 
are lounded on the privileges of immigration of ifiOfi, and Averc 
eoiifirnied hy the ordinance's of j\iari:i ’J'lieresn of 1777, and the 
edicts <if I’olemtion (d’ 17JM, 

in no country perhuj»s was tho distinction between things 
leiuporal and sacred so elonrly delincd ns in Austria, and it is 
"urious to obsen ‘0 tliat the most intolerant empiTors were pro- 
eisclv those Avho must obstinntelv maintained their authoritv over 
tlu* Klmndi. In uticient times each national church was inde¬ 
pendent <if tlic^lhipal Bee, and priests Avere everywhere amenable 
to the civil tribunals. •Profiting by the ignoranco of llu3 Middle 


* Jobnnncs Simonulos, Gallevicnilcr Itciligi'ii, LeuLclunier Chroiiik, .Miaaii 
Kezik, bchlachtbnnk zu Epcrics, 1087. 11’ we ir(pnred adciilioual 
that the suppression of heresy was but a pretext for political iynmiiv, itmidit 
1)C found in the history of thctfyrol, which (wuth part of Ihivaria) was culled 
by llic l*opcs, their “tribes of Judah and Eenjamin, 

[Vol. LXXI. No. CXXXIX.]-N£\v Sbiuks, Yol XV. No. I. D 
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Ages, tbe poi^is put forward a claim to supremacy, founded on 
forged donations and decretals,* which (though the Church 
allows them to bo so termed) still form the basis of the canon 
law. in the fifteenth century tlie Council of Bale was assembled 
for the repression of this abuse. The Gallican Church won its 
liberties, and that of (jcrmauy would have done tlie same but for 
the treacliery of tlie Emperor Frederick Ill.tj who sold the rights 
of his country for 221,000 ducats, and a promise that eacli Tope 
should pay a certain sum to the Empire on his election—a tribute 
Calixtus III. refused witliin twenty years. The acquisition of 
Hungary placed the emperors in a new and most advantageous 
position as regarded the papacy. As apostolic kings—a title 
conferred on St. Stephen (1000) by Sylvester I., in acknowledg¬ 
ment of his voluntary conversion—the sovereigns of Jlungary 
enjoyed many important privileges. According to the learned 
Hormayer, wlioso special means of information make him the 
best guide on all subjects relating to the House of Austria, all 
eccleaiusticul patroiiage belonged absolutely to the king. Dat, 
donat, coitfer/f are tlie Avords used in the ancient documents, not 
jn^e^entat, or j)ostulat; and, moreover, the Pope could not refuse 
consecration, prccstitiis pnestmidis, 'J’he bishops thus ajijiointed 
at once enjoyed all their leitqyoral privileges, and Homo only gave 
them a spiritml consecration. The revenues of any vacant see 
or priory belonged to the Crown, Avhich also iuhorited the pro¬ 
perty of uuy prelate Avho died int-estate. No Papal hull i*ould he 
published without the regni placiturn^ and the king prescribed tbo 
oath to be taken by the bishops to the Pppe. Me Avas also a 
hereditary legate of the Holy See (au office held on his behalf 
by the primfflo), in sign of wliieli the double cross Avas carried 
before him, and incorporated with the anus of linngary. 

Such vast privileges were naturally not umrontestod by llic 
Popes. Gregory VIT. even claimed llungary as a lief of the 
Church. He Aviites.4‘‘As thou mayst have learned from thy 
ancestors, the kingdom of Hungary belongs to the holy Boiniui 
Church, having been given and consecrated to the hlessc'd Peter 
by St. Stephen, Avith all its rights and leges.'* These pre¬ 
tensions, based on certain documents Avhich Novakovics, a Croa¬ 
tian monk, had forged Fy order of Cardinal Aldohraiulini, seem 
to have been treated with contempt, for the Diet, especially one 
cofiA-ened in 1100, continued to regulate tbo aflairs of the (JhureJ*. 


In 1330, tlie Hungarian clci’gy refused all tribute to tlie Pope; 
iuid in ltiS3, ifattbias Ilunyady Corvinus thus anSAvered Sixtus 


* The Donmions of Constantine and Pepin and the t)ecrctal 3 of Isidore. 

f llonnaycr, Aiicn^aicni. 

J Liltera; Gregorke Vll., 1074. Katona, 
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TV.; wlio called his privileges into rjiiestion: “The pontifl: 
should he awai'o that the Hungarian nation would change the 
double cross, which is tlic insignia of our Mngdom, into a triple 
one, rather than resign tho privileges and benefits thereto apper- 
fAUuiug, which were conferred by tho.Apostolio See.”^ A decretal 
oj‘ tho same king declares that, “ whosoever appeals to Homo 
from the tribunals of tho kingdom shall be punished by seques* 
tration, if a priest; by death, if a layman.” 

Tlic laws of mortmain, for the visitation of convents and the 
rognlatiou of ecclesiastical aflairs, were passed, under Albert II., 
in 1310. An ordinance of 1495 stigiuati/os appeals to Home as 
high treason, and condemns any otfender against the jns circa 
mcra of the kings of Hungary to be drowned. Art. 55 of the 
(* 0 (le of 1108 empowers the king to create new dioceses, to change 
llio houmhirics of those already existing, and to regulate, all school 
properties and endowments. Another article of tlie same date 
forbids phiralitics, and prescribes that no bishop shall be lord- 
lieufenant of a county unless this privilege has boon attached 
in liis diocese since tlie time of St. Stephen and St.* Ladislas, 

This independent spirit is not surprising on the part of the 
native Hungarian kings ; but it is curious to find that the laws 
t if Albert wore confirmed by iundinand 1, in Ferdinand II. 
in 10^8 (tla? very year of the persecutions in Bohemia), and 
[‘erdinand 111. in 1051, while the ordinances of 1498 are rc- 
cuact*'(Kby Charles III. in Art, 20 of the Code of 1715. Our 
a^tonislnucnt is, however, lessened when avo remember that Fer¬ 
dinand J., incens(Kl by the arrogance of Paul IV., was tlie first 
Fmp(.Toi‘ who dispensed with the ceremony of a <joronalion at 
lloine, and that bis ambassadors at the Council of Trent, follow¬ 
ing up the policy of Charles V., repeatedly demanded great 
.reforms of the Olmroh, which, if carried into execution, would 
iijive alFoctcd the papacy itself. According to Paul Saq>i, he at 
•me time entertained schemes hostile to the papal power; and 
his sou ^laximilinn, when elected King of the Bomans (1503), 
vefused to take usual oath of obedience to tlic Holy See. 

The policy of ^laria T'heresa shows itself in her ordinances on 
occlesiasticul affairs. Some of these are briefly as follows : “No 
hull shall he published without the placitum, regium (1749). 
>’he j)apal nuncios, being diplomatic agents only, are forbidden 
lo interfere in ecclesiastical affairs, and to visit the convents* or 
.‘lerical establishments (1747-49). A permission from Borne 
not necessary for ordinations. The bishops forbidden to com¬ 
municate with the Pope or his nuncio, except through the 
chancellury and the Austrian embassy at Borne (1752-C8-T8), 

By tills allusion to the Greek Churcli Matthias intimates his resolution 
io amke a schism I’athcr than renounce his privileges. 
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Exorcisms ond trials for witclici'afl forbidden (1758).* E6gu- 
lations of the property of the convents (1771). Abolition of the 
right of sanctuary (1775). 

If we reflect on these difterent decrees, which stnick at tho 
very root of the papal power, we shall not be surprised to find 
that tlie Hnpsburg sovereigns occasionally used great violence 
towards the dignitaries of the Church. Still, it is at first difficult 
to understand Eerdinand I. ordering the murder of Cardinal 
Martiuuzzi, Ferdinand II. seizing Cardinal Klesel, the minister 
of the Emperor Matthias, whom he personally maltreated, and 
sent prisoner to a castle in the Tyrol, on suspicion of his having 
advised lenity, towards the Protestants. Such facts w'ould indeed 
scarcely obtain credit were they not authenticated by the testi¬ 
mony of historians who cannot but bo called partial to the House 
of Austria. 

Nor is this a solitary example. Catholic bishops have more 
than once found themselves the tenants of Austrian dungeons. 
We may instance the punishment of Cardinal Althann, who had 
resisted the veligious ordinances of Chaidos VT., that of the 
Archbishop of Prague under Maria Theresa, the dismissal of 
Cardinal Migazzi from his bishopric by Joseph II., and that of 
the Bishop of Leitmeritz by Francis I., so late as 1820. 

These acts are the more remarkable, if we consider that the 
Jesuits were all-powerful at the Austrian Court. At the desire 
of Ferdinand I. eleven Jesuits were sent from Homo to found a 
college at Vienna in 1551, and four years later he estahlislied 
them also at Prague, lludolph II., the second and ■ third. 
Ferdinands, and Leopold I., were educated by them, and lor 
upwards of a century their influence was almost unchecked. 
Hormayer gives the most singular details of their policy, and 
records their insolence to the nobility and even to the regular 
monks, more especially the Benedictines. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century their arrogance disgusted even the sovereign, 
and Joseph I. pud Charles V^T. initiated t!ie Benedictines into 
the secrets of the State in their stead. In the next reign they, 
however, recovered the ground they had lost for a while, and 
Maiia Theresa avos so much attached to their order, ns long to 
refuse her consent to the Bourbon scheme for its dissolution; 
butKaunitz was the dendlv enemv of the Jesuits: Pombal, Aranda, 
and the Duke de Choisenl, each prime mover of their expulsion 
from his own countiy, were all three ambassadors at Vienna, and 
the Empress at length signed the decree, convinced, it is said, by 
her minister laying before her.a general confession of her own to 


♦ it is worthy of remark, tliat 700 years earlier Colomau of Iluiigary 
decreed,—" it iirigihus, quia non suut, nulla Jiat mentio.” 
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a Jesuit father, which he had obtained from l^ome. Joseph II., 
imbued with more liberal ideas, abolished all the religious orders: 
but this vras only for a time: for Francis I. restored some of them 
in 1801, on condition of their defraying the expenses of certain 
Catholic schools; and before 1848 the Jesuits' themselves had 
been permitted to establish two religious houses in the German 
provinces. 

Respecting the position of the Catholic Church in. Austria Proper 
and Bohemia previous to the Concordat, a few words w'ill suffice. 
Tlie pleasure of the Emperor had fixed the position of the Church, 
the only guarantee of Protestant liberty was the “ decretum tole- 
rantice” of Joseph, which, though liberal in spirit, was in truth an 
act of arbitrary power. It is therefore obvious that what one sove¬ 
reign had bestowed another might take away, and that Francis 
Joseph possessed the theoretical as well as practical power to alter 
every existing disposition at his sole will.* In Hungary, and the 
dependencics.of that Crown, the case was different. There the 
independence of the Catholic and Dissenting Churches were held 
by another and Jin older tenure, jind, strange to bay, it is the 
Catholics, and especially the inferior clergy, who have the most 
reason to complain of the Concordat. 

It may be as well to show statistically the relative positions 
of the Catholic Chui’ch and the Dissenting confessions in 
Hungai-y.. In the other States, the Protestant party was so 
small aif to form no counterpoise, while in some it did not 
even exist. In 1847 the Catholics were G,8 .'j 2,700, their 
Church was governed by tlireo archbishops, 10 bishops, and 
could boast 0422 priests, and .*123 nuns. A law 4 )f the king¬ 
dom prohibited the introduction of any non-Hungarian priests.* 
The tlnitcd Greeks counted 1,447,400, their four bishops sat in 
the Chamber of Magnates, and their priests, 1307 in number, 
wore educated with the Catliolics. Wo thus find the whole 
number of orthodox believers to be 8 , 010 ^ 100 , while that of the 
Dissenters was 6,305,300. Gf these, 2,452,500 were Inde¬ 
pendent Greeks, with one archbishop, seven bishops and 1,590 
.priests, 1,338,200 Lutherans, 2,524,400 Calvinists, and 60,000 
Uuitarians in Transylvania. Both the Reformed Churches divided 
the kingdom into four circles, each governed by a superintendent, 
responsible to- a president, who Was generally a layman; the 
Lutherans had 549 onlained ministers, and 37 assistants; {he 
Calvinists 1,408 ministers, and 116 assistants. As regards edu¬ 
cation, the position of the Protestants was ((aperior to that of the 
Catholics. Their colleges, some of which dafoa from the sixteenth 


* This excluded the uatives of other States oi Auatrh^ 
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oentury, were ontii’ely free from Govemment supervision, while- 
the Catholic establishments, the expenses of which were defrayed 
hy the xeligious orders, or out of the confiscated property of the 
Jesuits, were under the control of the . Consilium Eegium. 

In all Christian oonntiies, however ditfeient the events, one 
feature of resemblance isvalways to be found. The king firet 
tyrannizes over the Church,, then seeks her aid against rival 
princes or his own nobility. The priests, who were originally 
the fellow-suffei*era and friends of the people, become the allies 
of royalty. Despotism is established, but the lay sovereign soon 
finds that the. Church has not forgotten herself, and that his tool 
is noAv a master. . He next strives to throw down the ladder bv 
which he asemrded into power, and the Church is again depressed. 
This is the pivot on which the history of Europe turned during 
eighteen centuries. , From these facts, and the events of 1818, 
many, especially Protestants, were disposed to arguo that the 
Boinan Church was tottering to her fall, and must soou expire 
from internal weakness. They were therefore astonished and 
alarmed to sfue the papacy obtain .concessions erpial to those 
conquered in the Middle Ages. Deeper reflection might have 
taught them that tliis change in the course of events was 
logically inevitable., Despotism of every kind is closely and in 
dissolubly ooimeoted; tho kings of the past century were hostile 
to the Jesuits and the papal supremacy, from no hati’cd to tlieir 
8 {drit*Grusliing and repressive policy, but from covetousness of 
wealth, and from fear that their power might overshadow their 
own thrones ; thus the actual material dependency of the Papacy 
has again bqpome the strongest argument for strengthening the 
Glmrch, exactly as it was under the first successors of Constantine. 
The Boman Pontiff might have i^eemed too dangerous an ally, had 
lie Been also on.independent prince, but while Austrian bayonets 
alone maintain the allegiance of the legations, Francis Joseph 
thought himself. sure that the Pope would take no step hostile 
to, Ms power; while by purchasing the aid of the priesthood, 
whose influence over their flocks is yet undiminished, and above 
all, by delivering up the youth of his realms to Jesuit, professors, 
be might hope to execute on .a larger scale the plan ofKolonics, 
and crush in .theBud all aspimtions after nationality and liberty. 
- The nations that odmpiOse Austria are already “captive, beggared 
were . “ Catholic,”, in the sense the Emperor prolmWy under- 

i^fmds the word, their chains would bq^..riveted for. centuribs. 
Tb^e considerations might perhaps snfBce to account for the 
• eoneblMm of the Concordat, were it not £a£.tbe.«tartling character 
of ijts provisions, an account of -whicH we must now lay before 
onr readers.* 

> -l-'l . — ■ . I. P .■ I . H I ■ •. ■■ .... ... w i.p. .1 I I »■ ■■ ■ 11 , .I - II 

* We follow ihe German official text; translated from tlie Latin orimnal, as 
giren in the "Reoucil dcs Trails, Conventions, &c,” by Barons de Martens 
and de Cussy. 
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« The probable character of the treaty was foreshadowed in the 
choice of the negotiators. That the Pope should select tlw 
nuncio as bis agent was only 'natni’al, but it was significant that 
the Emperor should name Archbishop of Vienna as his re¬ 
presentative, instead of the Minister for Foreign Atfairs, or tbe 
ambassador at Rome. The nobleihen who* hojd these posts 
would probably have been less yielding than Othmte von Rauscher, 
whose appointment also involved an affront to the Hungarian 
Church, the affairs of wliich could legally have been treated by 
the Primate alone. 

As was to be foreseen, the opening of the Concordat embodies 

the renunciation by Francis Joseph of all the rights of an apos¬ 
tolic king. Tbe hisliops are henceforth to rule their dioceses inde- 
peudcntly of the State, to select or exclude candidates for holy 
, orders, to convoke synods, to regulate all church ceremonies, and 
to take, as the guide of their conduct, tlie canon law, and the 
orders of the Pope; with whom they, their clergy, and even their 
flocks, arc to be permitted to communicate’freely. A more com¬ 
plete renunciation than this wore hard to conceive, and it would 
ho an intricate point of international jurisprudence to determine 
liow far any sovereign has the right thus to renoutnee the original 
privileges of his croum. Francis .Joseph, who is not even logally 
king, could certainly have none: and were the pressure of external 
circun^tances -ever to drive him into seeking- a reconciliation 
with his Hungarian subjects, be might find the Concordat a moiat 
serious obstacle in his path: for the rights of their national Church 
ivoro dear to the most conservative of the nohUity, "nay, oven to 
tlio bishops themselves. u 

A sovereign so ready to renounce his own rights could not bo 
expected jealously to guard those of his subjects. Accordingly, 
the Concordat proceeds to invest the prelates with new powers, 
which, as they are perfectly irreSpohsihle, are full of peril both to 
priests and laymen. A ll the schools ate placed under the superin¬ 
tendence of the bishop of the diocese, whbse inferferene© was here¬ 
tofore strictly forbidden. He is to wateh over fhe instraotion im¬ 
parted, lest anything creep in’et^rtrfliry-to tibe Catbolio faith. He 
is to appoint all teachers of theolpgyj'tO name candidates among 
whom the Emperor is to choose, the directors of the nollegBS,* to 
approve all religious'books, auA hfOTeover, ho may dbrniss ^any 
professor whose'bfelief or morals-He shall deMri desewriiig^f cen¬ 
sure. While the^'^Onth- me thns'carefully gnarded flrom all -pos¬ 
sible contaminatioiiV'their elders are not left tmprotected, for the 
prelates have the' express right to condemn and prohibit the 
reading of any boOlc dangerous to religion and morality. As onr 


* Bfifore 1865 all the professors obtained their chairs hy open competition. 
Now, Catholics only are eligible for appoiutmenjri 
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readers will observe, this article (the niutlij contains a- palpable 
absui'dity, for as the personal decision of each bishop is final, it 
may happen that a book forbiddea in.. one diocese may circulate 
freely in another. This absurdity, in liruth, pervades the whole 
Concordat. Each bishop is supreme within his own limits : but 
though this may cause contradictions, and weaken the authority 
of a prelate unsupported by his brethren, it must also assuredly 
tend to increase the power of the Pope over all. 

Nor do the new privileges of the prelates stop here. The 
bishop may punish any priest wearing improper clothing, or 
making himself in any way amenable to blame, by suspension or 

imprisoament, according to the canonical law, or even otherwise. 

Even laymen are snbjected to ecclesiastical penalties if they 
violate the canonical law. By this sweeping article the clergy 
are absolutely in the power of a prelate who will be at once their 
accuser and their judge. As a natural consequence, the eccle¬ 
siastical seminaries are placed under the control of the hislmp. 
Finally, parochial benefices in the gift of lay patrons arc to be 
bestowed on one of the three candidates named by tlie bishop, 
who, as well as the clergy, is allowed to dispose of all his property 
fiy will, according to canonical law. 

While the civil law is thus superseded by that of the Church, 
and the bishops armed with powers greater than those the Con¬ 
silium Eeginm'formerly exercised on behalf of the sovereign, the 
eoelesiastical courts are not forgotten. They are to dec^e on 
all clerical rights, and especially on all points relative t(^ faith 
and the sacramenit^, such as marriages, impediments, ceremonies, 
and divorces,,aocording to the decrees of the Council of Trent, 
and the apostolic brief “ Auctorem fidei," Questions of patronage 
are also submitted to their decision. ■ Immediately after the con¬ 
cession of such powers, the Pope benevolently consents to place 
the temporal affairs of the Church, such as. debts or inlieritances, 
under civil jurisdiction. Priests committing offences against the 
civil law are. punishable by it, provided previous notice be given 
to the bishop, wfib may inflict ecclesiastical penalties in lieu of 
the sent^ce awarded, if the offender he copdemned to death or 
imprisonment for more than five years. . 

Having resigned aJU authority over the clergy, the schools, niul 
the internal government of the dioceses, into the hands of Eis 
bishops, and bound himself to pi'otcct tfie -Oiuitch. apd fier sew- 
vajp^ from all insults, and to lend aid in;»the execution of epis* 
co]^ decisions, Francis Joseph migbt. been supposed 
to be ^ubly jealous of the right of nomiuati^ and controlling 
the persons invested with these powers. . of this he 

hastens to renounce it. The Holy See is hl^ceforth to create 
Or remodel the dioceses; and though the Imperial Government 
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is to be consulted, its opinion is not to be decisive; and wbon 
any bishopric is vacant the Emperor is to take counsel with the 
prelates of the ecclesiastical province on the candidate to be pre¬ 
sented to the Pope for consecration. In certain oases, his Holi¬ 
ness is himself to nominate to ecclesiastical dignities, and the 
Emperor accepts from him, ns a boon, the right of appointing to 
canonries supported by the Fundun licligiosm et StudAorum one 
of three candidates named by the bishop.* 

Before the conclusion of the Concordat the special permission 
of tile Diet was required in Hungary for the establishment of 
new religious orders, that of the sovereign in the other States of 
Austrift; and the monks were strictly forbidden to communicate 
with their “ generals” residing at Borne. Now, after giving notice 
to the Imperial Government, the prelates may establish the new 
religious orders in their respective dioceses, and exercise over 
them the authority given hy the Council of TiUnt; the new con¬ 
vents are henceforth to be governed by the generals, who may 
order visitations. The monks are also to bo obliged to live 
according to the strict rule laid down by their fouildets, a stipu¬ 
lation which has caused no small discontent in the convents. 
Authorized hy this article, the Jesuits have been iutroduced 
throughout the empire, and have resumed possession of two 
houses in Hungary, formerly belonging to their order, which were 
bestowed' on the Benedictines by ifaria Theresa. They have 
also loaded a college at Linz. Colonies of foreign monks and 
nuns of different orders have at the same time been established in 
the most- Protestant provinces. Sf 

Though the extension of her power is the priniypal’aim of 
the Church, she has never disdained material advantages; nor 
has she forgotten her usual practice in the present instance. She 
begins modestly, by stipulating for the increased payment of 
parish priests; but successive articles first empower her to ac¬ 
quire property hy all lawful means, and recognise the inviolabi¬ 
lity of her possessions, then provide that her estates shall he 
administered according to ecclesiastical law, and neither sold nor 
mortgaged without the consent of the Pope and the Emperor. 
The property of the Futtdus Jieligiosus et Stvdiorum is also td' 
be administered in.her name, and its proceeds, until they shall 
be appropriated to perraanent ecclesiastical establishments, ap¬ 
plied to ofanrch purpciBra and the education of the Catht^c youth 
alohe; a clause wbu^ deprives the mixed seminaries and 
poorer Protestant ohatphes of assistance they formerly received. 

-' I ' »i ; ■ . . . .. ■i. V ..,.., , 

• This fund is conqxism of the property of regions orden abotlshed by 
Joseph n., and appropda^ for the Church oreducstiiiu, The patronage waS 
vested in iudividuius or corporate bodies, who appointed subject to tlie rCyri 
approval. 
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'JEho revenues of all vncanti bishoprics and other b«jefices are 
lienoetbrward to be paid over to this fund, instead of to the 
orownand bishops elect are not to enjoy the revenues of their 
seeis, until after their complete ecclesiastical instalment; two 
articles which, taken together, tend greatly to the advantage of 
the Church. 

Such are the provisions of the Concordat, divested of the con¬ 
fused phrases and loose expressions, which make the Gorman 
official text nearly unintelligible, and leave an opening for the 
most inordinate future pretenaons ou the part of Romo, should 
she at any time he dijssatisfied with her present gains, which 
already does' not seem.. an improbable contingency. The most 
salient points arc, first, the renunciation hy the Emperor of all 
his sovereign right® over the Church in fevour of the papacy; 
And secondly, the plenary power granted to the bishops. We ai’e 
not sure if the inferior clergy, and the prelates themselves, have 
not more reason than the laity to complain of a' treaty which 
deprives them of certain, though inferior privileges, and places 
the clergy 8t*tho mercy of bishops, themselves the slaves of the 
Rope. As an example of this truth we need only see how the 
28th article affects tjie religious orders. 

In Bohemia, and the German provinces, the bishops were 
eager to enforce this ailicle hut in Hungary the prelates them¬ 
selves, deploring the loss of the privileges of their national 
€hureh, wished to protect the monks from its consequences, and 
at first opposed its exeention. Thereupon the Rope sent a Crermah 
bishop into Hungary to visit the convents,* and compel the monks 
to sign an ^gagement hencefinlih strictly to observe the rules of 
their founders. One of the points thus forced on their accep¬ 
tance was, that any monk possessing property of greater value 
than, one florin should he denied religious buruil-t We are in¬ 
formed that no means were spared to obtain, signatures, while the 
few monks who ventured: on a steady opposition were eeculariaed 
(forced to become seculi^; priests). A few motiihs since the Cis¬ 
tercian order elected three candidates for the vacant chair of 
abbot. The Government rejected the nominations because one 
ef the three bad not signed, the new regulations^ 

Before tlio Conaordii the cemeteries were ccynmon to Catholics 
and RrotesteQts; since, the bishops have violently opposed tins 
community, and many scandals have , misoedi in condeqtteaoe : 
.'^mbetones have been-torn np, rclipohe h^idhne been reftuied. 


el Xi«niibaeh;.st^ tojpnnisli their resi8tanD(^.aPpote|^ .a new prior in defismee 
of their statirtes. Toreisn monka are also introatioed into the convents as 


of their states. Tor 
j^ies on theh harcthren. 


f “ Carebit sepultura ccclcsiastica.’ 
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and the feelings of families outraged. The Aiticle giving the- 
ecclesiastical courts a right tp decide'- on the impediments tu 
marriage has also been a ^eiext for iavadhag the privacy of 
families. In general, the Iriahops have I’efosed to sanction all 
mixed marriages, which, in a countrywhere 4lie priestly benedic¬ 
tion constitutes the civil tie, leaves the parties no resource but to 
become Protestants. Veiy lately complaints on this point were- 
laid before the (JouncH- of the Empire, -which declindd to inter¬ 
fere. Tn sdhie dioceses the bishops have ordered their priests to 
(luestion candidates for matrimony in a manner that outrages all 
feelings of decorum; and in consequence, wherever the prelates 
have been .eager to exercise their new rights, hundreds have aban¬ 
doned the community of the Oathobc Church. 

Confession lias ever been one of the chief engines of priestly 

power. In Austria it is now inculcated by every means, civil and 
religious. Tn country parishes the priests deliver certificates of 
confession to their penitents; and lately they have begun to col¬ 
lect these after Easter, in order to mark those who have been 
remiss in their attendance. Not only are the Catholic scholars 
obliged to confess, and paiiakc of the sacnament twice a montl), 
to attend mass daily, and listen to two sermons on Sundays, on 
pain of being refused their diplomas, bnt^he same rule is applied, 
though less severely, to all persons employed by the Government, 
and tjie officers of the army. They are all obliged to bring to 
their official superiors certificates,* signed by a confessor, of 
their having duly perfomed their religious duties before and 
after Easter; and knowing the spirit by which the Austrian 
Government is animated, there can be no doubt th^t neglect of 
these dbligations'-svill be followed by loss of promotion, or even 
dismissal. The same We, we believe, applies also to the private 
soldiers. Even before the conclusion of the Concordat, the 
Catholicising of tbo army was an object -with the Government. 
Th6 pupils in the military colleges supported by the- State were 
obliged to learn the Catholic Catechism^ and in the second year 
of their tuition, formally to abjure any dissident faith in which 
they might have been brought up. Protestant or Greek, soldiera 
would rarely obtain penxdssibn m attend tlie preachings of their 
own ministers, whereas they were invarifibly compelled to be pre¬ 
sent at the Catholic festivals. ■' , ■ 

Pflgriinages ^vo-'edso; been -much insisted upotr’«ince thn 
Goheordat, ami; tibe-!'ttaihh©** of pilgrims has greatly MncreuMfei 
within the last three yewe. When the l^^piote of Hungen- went 
on a pilgrimage, to<M^,a-Zell, “to pray for the.country*" ne was 
followed by twenty .^ousar^^liersons, a demonstration which;was 

* Tostimonium pcractce coufcssionis Jaschalis. 
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by no means agreeable to the Govemment,: but in general the 
pilgrims belong almost entirely to the lowest classes, and enrich 
the Church from their hard-won earnings. From e material point 
of view these pilgrimages are very iiyurious to the country: for 
they take place chiefly in August and September, and the labourers 
ure thus taken from their work exactly at the epoch of the harvest. 

The assembling together of numbers of men, women, and children, 

ill-lodged and insufficiently fed, is also likely to produce disease. 

Hitherto the Concordat has had less eftect on thd social and 
domestic relations of the people than we might at first be led to 
expect, llefloction, however, shows us that all the conse(iuences 
of so vast a* change could not possibly develope thomselvcs at 
once; and, in one respect, the Concordat has overshot its mark. 
It has destroyed the unity of action and the strict subox’diuotion 
which has been the principal strength of the Catholic hicriirehy. 
As eacli prelate is supreme in liis own diocese, the personal 
character of the bishops has been the rule of their conduct, the^ 
violence of some has been counterbalanced by the gentleness ot 
others; and many, especially those appointed under the waiy, 
and somewhat lotitumnarian Mettemich, have been slow to 
disturb the harmony existing between themselves and their flocks 
by too rigorous an application of the Concoiflat,* 

The priests, alarmed at the despotic power entrusted to the 
bisbopfi, have been still more unwilling to alienate the people, 
with whoso repugnance to the Concordat they fully sympathize. 
It is not till the present generation of priests have died out, and 
their places are supplied by men who have been educated siucc 
1850, that tlfc Concordat will fully bear fruit The pupils in the 
seminaries are now brought up with a strictness httherto unknoi^ n; 
and the priests entrusted with their education (and we believe the 
parish priests also), are obliged to present themselves before the 
bishop once a year, for the so-called exercises of lioyola. They 
spend seven days in prayer, shut up in cells, and in listening 
to the preachers appointed to address them, who ai*e usually 
Jesuits. 

Had it been possible, we should have wished to illustrate our 
remarks by particular examples of the manner in which the 
Concordat aflects the moral and social relations of the people; 
but the time that has elapsed since its conclusion has been too 
short to allow such to come to light. The lines of conduct 
adopted hy the different bishops have been so various as to prevent 


* Aa ^ ipustabcc of the tolerance shown by some of the Catlioho bishoM, 
we may mexitiou that of the Archbishop of Brlau Bart^oyira) who 

latdy wr^ to a Ueformed minister of his diocese, iuclosing a subsonption for 
the rrotostant school in token of his good*will. 
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any one diocese from being a fair Mamplo of the whole. We 
can only show the power given to we bishops, and what C(m- 
sequonceS depend on their sole will. If they do not exercise 
their privileges, the Emperor is not the less to blame for having 
granted them. Signed three years and a half ago, part of the 
provisions ot the (Concordat have even now been scarcely carried 
into effect; for the ministers of Francis Joseph, alarmed at con¬ 
cessions wliich had been made without their knowledge, and 
fearing the future peril of the State, obtained from the Emperor 
permission to retard the mil execution of the treaty until the 
organic laws of the Empire could be brought into harmony with 
it*—a task which is yet far from being concluded; and we leam 
that the German bishops are clamorous for the completion of 
arrangements that will enable them to exercise their new rights. 
Till this is done wc cannot expect to see all the consequences of 
tlie Concordat dovelope themselves. 

From a social and moral point of view, by far the most important 
clause of the Concordat is that which admits the Jesuits, and 
places education in their hands, and those of the birfiops; but its 
edbets will not he fully felt until a generation of scholnre has 
grown up under their system—the more so as Count Leo Thun, 
Minister of Public Instruction, has by his ordinances done all in 
liis power to counteract the increased influence of .the1>i8hpM. 
Tins lias drawn on him the hatred of the prelates, and especially 
of Cawlinal Scliwartzenbei^g, who are intriguing to obtain his 
dismissal. The Jesuits have waited for no organic laws to 
introduce their propaganda,—which is especi^ly active in 
llungnrv', as the only state where the Protestants form a strongly- 
organized body. The centre of the schemes for Catholicising 
Hungary is the society of Saint Stephen (Szent-Istvan-Tarsuleet), 
which, formed under tlie pretext of publishing, ancient Hungarian 
manuscripts, holds public meetings, and. spends large sums for 
the diffusion of Catholic writings. In nearly every town religious 
associations have been organized under various names,"f but all 
directed by tbe Jesuits, who visit the members at their own 
bouses, and (however contradictory this may be to their assumed 
office of spintual directors) inquire into and advise them on their 
family affairs, and thus rOally ex^cise great temporal and. social 
influence. The members of thete societies engage themselves to 


• Austria is not'in the enjoyinent of even one fundamental law. All the 
decrees of the Govemmeut " The Emperor orders provisionally/* ^ 

+ Some of these someties, as the “ Cordis. Jesn*? and “ M^« Assume 
in Cmlum/* existed More IWe of.tJie Jesuits cen^. 

Tlve “ Murim Iimnaeahto” is new, and also the “ St. Atoysu/* ivhich spreads 
itself amon^ the scholars of the Catholic schools. 
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«ay certain prayers daily, to confess at the great festivals of the 
Church, to t)b 0 y their spiritual guide, and especially to dilfnse tiro 
society to which they belong by every means in their power. . 

. Honnayer thus sums up the Jesuit system of education from .the 
time of I,eopold to that of Maria Theresa.* “ They developed 
memorj' at the ej^ponse of understanding, free thought, and creative 
power, and thus instilled passive obedience and blind submission on 
all political andreligioussttbjects. Theirpupils were enclosed within 
a traditional circle of knowledge, adaj^ed to the meanest capacity 
and impassable to the most brilliant talents. By employing the 
same professors, and an uniform system, they gave their public 
instruction a sort of compact, almost military appearance, and 
attained their aim by using individual vanity, ‘envy, rrslenlation, 
as 80 many golden spurs, aud the most serious moral faults as 
mysterious fetters. Memory, imitation, dialectics, gesticulation, 
were cultivated in place of the faculties of thought and invention, 
languages in place of ideas and things. Their theology and 
philosophy consisted of doctrines the most serviceable and con¬ 
genial to the despotism it was their object to found on the ruins 
of all national institutions. They waged war on all symptoms of 
nationality, on all original languages (German ns well ns 
Bohemian or Hungarian), replacing them by a kind of bastard 
Batin, and national literature by mutilated classiest and history, 
written expressly to favour their absolutist views, which made no 
inenlioa of, tiie development of peoples, but consisted of meagre 
4ynastic chwfrieles, which omitted piinces Avho had been dis; 
oWient to^e Church, and lauded to the skies such sovereigns 
ns William of Bavaria, the inflexible Ferdinand, or Leopold the 
Gml.” * 

Conflnaarion of these views is to be found in such writers as 
Schmidt and Putter,^ in the original instructions given by 
WilliaMd of Bavarhi (15S4) to the teacher's of hie sous, nnil 
still more in the historiool fact, that during the period instruction 
was in the hands of the Jesuits, no one standard work or brilliant 
name staflds forth from amid the general aridity. 

Some may perhaps be disposed to assert that this is the picture 
of a past age, and that maxims iponlcated in the sixteenth 
century do not apply to the present time: but those who are well 
acquainted with the bi^ry of the order, cannot fail to be aware, 
tlfat however ready the Jesuits may be to adapt their optward 
teachings to the times and places in which tliey live, their ptin- 

• AnetaoB^. • . 

t Seiecto Auctoram CksuoQon^** ooaiit^itig Of extraols from the classic 
aatma, is Are book out of whidkthe Gatk^ ht A,ustria are taught. 

t “.ffistory of the Germans.** Cmaaktfen rf'the Germanic 

Empire.” 
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ciple never varies. Indeed, what else qan be expected from those 
whd have tlms recorded their-ideal'of a welkeducated youth? 
“Let him be as a corpse, which complameth abused, nor 

murmuretli though necessaries be denied; which hate no will, but 

that of him who handles it: as a statue, which exulteth not if 
praised, nor is offended if attacked, nor murmurs, grieves, nor 
resists if struck * * * § while in politics they profess, “ it would 
most conduce to the benefit of the people if the pestilential 
seeds of the politicians being removed, and the temporal domi¬ 
nion united to the spiritual, affairs were governed and admi¬ 
nistered by ns alone."f 

Such are the maxims of the order to whom the Concordat 
entrusts education. The consequences that must ensue from them 
are so glaring, that it is scarcely necessary to point them out. 
In the provinces, where there are no Protestont colleges, parents 
have no choice but to commit their children to these instructors, 
or to educate them at home,—a course destructive to their future 
prospects, as an noademical diploma is required for the exer¬ 
cise of any profession. In Hungary the Protestant lyceums, 
which the Concordat has nowise affected, would appeiu: to afford 
a resource; hut ns we might pre-sui>po8e, a Government which 
had done all in its power to revive the darkness of the Middle 
Ages, and in the nineteenth century ’ has acknowledged the 
authority of the decrees of the Council of Trent (which Ferdinand 
I. onl^accepted conditional!y,J and which neither he nor his soft 
Maximilian ever proposed ivs laws of the Empire, tad only ad¬ 
mitted in the hereilitary.States, “ as far as was consiistent with the 
laws,,” a proviso that entirely changed their spirit),—^ha^ot shrunk 
from attacking the P]’otestauts,§ and endeavoitring to suppress 
their schools. 

History tells us of a bishop of Erlau who forcibly seized on 
the Protestant college of Eperics in the seventeenth century, 
and gave it to the Jesuits, and of abl^s who depopulated the 
Protestant villages on their estates, ^lie means employed at 


* " Debet esse sicat cadaver in quo non est eonlradictio, si vilipenditnr; 
nullum mnrmnr, si eliam necessaria negantnr; nulla volnntas nt velit aliud, 
(luam illc a quo traotatur. Siontstatna, quiB, dum laudatur, non oxtollitnr, 
(inm vituperatur non asgre fert; dum cteditur non dolct, nec ofediy. jiec 
murmurat.” • 

f “ Maximum in populi ntilitatem' ccaunuaessct, sipcstifero semini politi- 
corqp snblato, et temporali domiuio cum spiritu^ conjunctes solum modo a 
nobis res regermitur, et admiBistrarmtiui'.” 

I Jerdinaud demanded idiot the enp idionid jbe gronted to the laity, and that 
the marri^ of the.{)nes«;8ha«jddhe authorl^ Fanl Sarpi. 

§ The Irotestaats'have complldned lo-tha' pouucil of me Empire ngftimtf. 
the encroachments' of the diorgy on^tlibir privileges, but have obtained no 
redress. ‘ 
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present are less violent, but quite ns dangerous. The Jesuit 
propaganda, canied on by the reh'gious societies and the foreign 
monks and nuns, is directed against the Keformed religion itself, 
and various decrees of the Government menace the independence, 
if not the existence, of tlio Protestant colle^. By one of the most 
recent und importunt of these, each college is obliged to luaintaiu 
n fixed number of-professors, receiving salaries determined by the 
Government. Should the endowment fund be insufficient, the 
Government engages to bear these charges, provided tl\e direction 
of the college bo resigned into its hands; and if tliis offer is re- 
itised, the college is to lose its power of confening degrees. 

. The peril contained in this regulation is obvious. To accept 
Govemment aid is to place the lyceums in the hands of tlie 
Jesuits; and few, if any, of the I’rotestant endowments will 
suffice to support the number of professors fixed by the decree; 
Avliile, if assistance be refused, and the power of conferring 
diplomas lost, the scholars will be deprived of the outward rewards 
of an academical education. In this emergency the Protestants 
have exeifedrthemselves strenuously to increase the endowments 
of their colleges by fresh donations, and we leara that some 
nobles have pledged themselves to pay a certain sum yearly to 
the Protestant treasury; but their incomes are so reduced bv the 
exactions of the Government tliat there is reason to fear their 
power may not be equal to the necessity, and we have indeed 
heard that certain colleges are likely to be closed rather than 
deliver their pupils up to the Jesuits. Perhaps Protestant lOng- 
land, profuse in its expenditure on religious missious, will not 
look on wHh indifference while the only Protestant colleges in 
the east 01 Europe are destr()yed, hut will rather act again as 
she did in the case of the Transylvanian college of Enyed, part 
of whose endowment, ftiraished by English subsciibcrs, is still 
invested in the English Funds. Some subscriptions have, to our 
knowledge, been already forwarded. But the English Parliament 
and people seem to have evinced moi’e substantial sympothy for 
Hungarian independence and Protestantism in tlie days of Anne, 
than may be safely counted on in those of Victoria. 

There can be no doubt that Francis Joseph has weakened the 
present, and still more the future, possible spirit of opposition 
amoiig his subjects by identifj'ing his interests with those of the 
p-apney, by increasing the power of the prelates, and especially 
by confiding education td the Jesuits. .1$© has served the cqittse 
of centralization by annihilating the privileges of the Hungarian 
Church, which, imbued with a spirit^f natibfiality, was the only 
vestige of independence that had .«lrvive4-^¥e convulsions of 
1648 i abd we learn that the Hpngoriin e^jiis^hBve been already 
alarmed by an attempt to abolish tlie Pr^apy of Gran, which. 
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if successful, would destroy the last semblance of liberty, in 
order to swell the diguity of the German Primate, who resides nt 
Vienna. The pupils of the Jesuits, inspired by the maxims of 
the order, are likely to prove obedient subjects, yet we t.hink it 
may be questioned whether Prancis Joseph has really strengthened 
iiie foundations of his throne, and whether, after increasing the 

power of the Chiurch, be may not find, that, like the enchanter in 
an old legend, ho has raised spirits he is unable to control. 

Not to mention the probability of his object being defeated by 
the secession of the people from the Catholic Church, which, in 
fact, they are leaving by hundreds in dioceses where the bishops 
liave e.xercised their new powers intemperately, Prancis Joseph 
sliouhl, for his own sake, have paused before he delivered himself 
into tlic Imnds of those who have declared cases to exist in which 
tyrannicide is laudable, and who have at all times denied the 
divine origin of monarchy. At the Council of Trent, Laynez, 
tlio second General of the Jesuits, asserted the royal authority to 
subsist by the delegation of the people ;* and Ms opinion is sup¬ 
ported by the writings of Bellarminf and Mariana, who claim 
absolute power for the Pope on the veiy ground of the original 
inferiority of monarchical institutions. 

Sound statesmanship would not have courted tlie alliance of 
men bound by their fundamental maxims to assert supremacy ou 
every favourable occasion; and it is a remarkable fact that not 
one of the ministers of Prancis Joseph was friendly to tlie Jesuits, 
or in favour of the Concordat. Count Buol is spid to have 
thrown every obstacle in its way, and it is certain that the higher 
aristocracy, especially that of Bohemia, unanimously^opposed its 
conclusion. We must therefore regard it as a pei'sonal act of the 
sovereign, urged on by the secret council, or camarilla, that 
raised him to the throne. The very existence of this camarilla 
has been disputed, as often as alleged; and imihe absence of irre¬ 
futable documentary proof, it would be rash to ascribe too much 
effect to its influence. Slill the moral and circumstantiid evi¬ 
dence which testifies to its power is so strong, that we cannot but 
deem it pi*obable that tlie political reaction of 1848, and the con¬ 
cessions to the Pope in 1855, may justly be attributed to the 


• " There ia an antithesis,”’ said he, in 1562, “ between the Church qf God 
and the StMes of The Church did not fprm herself, but received her 
goTjpmment from het; Christ. States are self-formed. All power at 

first belonged toHUe delegated it to their leadersvnthoatrenonncing 

their right to it.’* , , * 

t Bmlarmin says'—’‘Tfift people have the right to set up a king, or consuls, 
or other mogistrntca. T^hsgr equally chaa^n a mouaiehy into an aristo¬ 
cracy or a democracy; jilNlIfy hq^jnst caqM, ss happened in Mariana 

is equally explicit. '. •' ■ ,' * 

[Vol. LXXL No. CXXXIX.]— New Series, Vol. XV. No. I. 
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same extra-officialinfluence,.tliemoresp^iflsiUoultramontane ten¬ 
dencies of the Imperial family and covtrt'A^'sUaroely disguised, and 
we may note, in confirmation of this asuampiww, that the privileges 
resigned by Francis Joseph, now that tlio Fapaoy and the Order 
of Jesus are in close alliance, are precisely those d^ended hy the 
first Ferdinand When the growing strength and power of the 
Jesuits was a cauae of aland and jealousy to the Popofe themselves. 

The Concordat is not an isolated fact, the consequences of 
which afihct Austria alone. It is rather a link in the chain of 
events since 1848. No man can deny that despotism, whether 
political or religious, hiis gained ground during the last ten 
■yq^.. Many constitutions have been swept away, many free 

stdtos have been enslaved; and in proof of the parallel advance 
of the papal power we may point not only to the Concordat in 
Austria, but to the preponderance of the ultramontane party in 
France; a preponderance none the less real for being based on no 
written treaty. 

In Austria, unrestrained by the dread of public indignation, 
the Jesuits were anxious to obtain a footiim independent of the 
personal pleasure of the sovereign, one whira might eventually 
enable them to control his actions; and for a time at least they 
have beeU'BUCcessfttl. Urged on by his blind hatred of all na¬ 
tionalises, lidlured by the hope of obtaining the supjiort of the 
Jesuits jn,'W8 favourite scheme of centralization—motives skil¬ 
fully worked. Upon by the. councillors at whose influence wc have 
hinted-—Fj»ueis Joseph signed the Concordat. We do not thiiik 
it possible, however, that in the nineteenth century a conuti^'^ 
should be ftbreed back into the darkness of the Middle Ages. 
Fublic opinion is like steam—it may he compessed for awhile, 
but its explosion will finally be violcint in exact proportion to tho 
force’ by which it yras held down... Nations, arc not mjstals, that 
can be flung into i:funiaoe and-.fttserl into one muss. The dis¬ 
tinctions of race, manners, and creed, may yield to time, to con¬ 
stant and free communication, to common interests, b^ cannot 
be suddenly obliterated by the fiat of a despot. The human mind 
has a natural tendency to rebel against brute force, and we do 
not suppose that the difierent nations which, united, compose 
Austria, are so devoid of this universal feeling as etOTnally to 
'spbmit to the influences now exercised over them. N«y, more, 
we believe that the present system bears within itself the seeds of 
its future destruction; and that the very power bestowed on'-toe 
priesthood, the excesses into which, a part* of toe -ctergy are be- 
toayed. by exultation, contrasted wjth the-moderation of their 
wisCT iito^hren, may togeil^ ^iserve to open, the eyes of their 
flocks, and thus'prepare their owa^ downfall, t- '" ' 

In tlio later days of pagan Boine despot^ seemed to have 
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attained the utmost limits of human po\yei'. The emperors ruled 
the world, and the fugitive from their bruelty found no land on 
which to rest his foot. From a province of the distent East 
came forth' the TOteries of a new and then uncorrujiited creed. 
The dominant priesthood, drunk with jaower, persecuted and 
tyrannized over all around them, but, as time rolled on, the 
martyrs Stood upon the ruins df the lieathteid altars, and the 
Homan empire was broken up into as many states as it had num¬ 
bered provinces. "Wo oanitiqt' hut fancy some analogy between 
that time and our own. Rome again domineers over the world: 
forgetful of the example of the lowly Jetnis and his early diseiples, 

proud priests strive to repress all expression of human thought 
and freedom, and mock sciqpce and common sense alike, liy pro¬ 
claiming miracles which would hardly have found believers in the 
dark ages. Liberty has her martyrs as well as religion, and We 
cannot but liope that the fate of their pagan predecessors may 
overtake those who have dared to pervert the faith of Himj whoso 
especial servants they Call themselves, into an instrument of per¬ 
secution and self-ag^andizement, and that theym'ay end by de¬ 
stroying the very empire they have been summoned to uphold. 

But the advance of the Jesuits, and the internal causes which, 
in our opinion, must lead to their downihll wherever they are left 
unrestrained, are subjects wliich cannot be discussed within tiie 
space now at our disposal: we therefore conclude by cemttiending 
to th^ attention of our readers the words of OromweB on this im¬ 
portant subject. iVo hundred years ago he thus tJd^ssed the 
I’arliament of England:—“ Look how the Hottse of Austria is 
prepared to destroy the whole Protestant interest i» Hungai’v. 
You may say, it is a great way off, what is it to Us ? If it tie 
nothing to you, let it be nothing to you, but I tell you that it is 
sojnething to you. It conoems all your religicm^ and aU the best 
interests of England." Those words werb never more applicable 
than now. ' 
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Art. III.—The Sanitary Conditiok .oe. the Army. 

■ vv 

• 4« • 

A liepoH of the Conimisamiers appointed to inquire into 
the Begvddftwm affecting the Sanitary Condition of the 
Army. The Organization of Military Hospitals, and the 
TrcaUnent of the Sick and Wounded, with Evidence and 
Appendix. (Presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
comiaand of Her Majesty), ’ London. 1858. 

E ngland has always been jealous of standing armies. In 
their long struggles for freedom, the people have found how 
important it is that they, as well as the Sovereign, should have ft 
hand on the hilt of the sword of state. Even when the relations 
of the governor and the governed have been at the best, the latter 
seem never tfi have lost sight of possible contingencies, and took 
care' that, in case of recourse to the ultima ratio, no danger 
should arise from any incautious confidence in quiet times. A 
large home military force, maintained in'espeotive of foreign 
enemies or foreign apprehensions, imbued with a thoroughly 
military spirit, and animated by a devotion to their colours, in 
which the sense of citizenship is altogether lost,’is wl^Sye never 
have seen in this country, and probably nefer shall., fWe have 
maintained large armies abroad, in foreign wars—^largo amiies at 
home, to resist apprehended invasion—but the former jWere not 
standing armies, for they ceased to stand from the mo.: 9 ient that 
peace was attained; and tho latter were composed phiefly of 
militia, who have always claimed to be the.parliami^tary, or 
people’s array. It is true that this distinction is a good deal Io*st, 
simply because the Queen’s army—rvoted by parliament, paid by 
parliament, disciplined, distributed, and governed by ministers 
responsible to parliament—has lost its character as the pei'sonal 
ifistrument of -the Crown, and has accordingly ceased to give 
ground for jealousy or apprehension on the -part of the people. 

still object to large armies, but on other gvp|j»dB,. Of our 
tjro great services, the navy is the popular one. ^ isUpjJers our 
.ifirst and best defence must always be on the water. iCl^npt till 
that lino is broken through (and \voe betide, ths; di^ S)' ttilat*our 
safety can depend on trained battal^ns. A^Qf ^ 
that our V^ast colonial empire , con L^.i? on tlie sen 

that our unnumbered mm^hwt vessehp^i^ati^^pver every ocean, 
require protection. Jt is. oh the sea that hur gre^st, because 
most undivided glory has been attained. Our inter^t as traders, 
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and our vanity as a martial nation, alike combine to make the 
sea-semce our deem ei tutamen. The standard of-both our 
services is kept within limits by economy; for being an indus¬ 
trial people we are. dso a thrifty people; we grudge men to 
unprofitable employments, and we do npt like expenditure, because 
we do not like taxes. 

But for the reasons above stated, wlien the pruning-knife is 
applied, it is tire amy that is first reduced. We have ceased to 
fear it for our liberties, but we fear it for our pockets. We feel, 
too, that large armies have their temptations to ministers.^ They 
have before now been the origin, as well as the instrument, of a 
captious, arrogant, meddlesome, “spirited” foreign policy, which 
diverts public attention from domestic reforms, for wliich, may be, 
the minister has no stomach; and little bullying piratical wars 
are undertaken, to justify the retention of a large force. An 

ambitious minister, particularly if a popular one, requires under 
these circumstaiices to be kept low. It is unnecessary to give 
fuither reasons why our standing army will always, probably, be 
a small one; and the fact that it is raised by voluntary enlistment • 
alone, is a reason why its numbers cannot be rapidly augmented. 

But in proportion as it is small it ought, if on that account 
only, to bo as efficient as enre and discipline can make it. We 
would compensate by efficiency for want of numbers. What wo 
have we must Ijave of the best material, worked up into the 
most*highly-finished and enduring article; for our army is a 
nucleus, aud there must be in it skill and efficiency to spare, 
■enough indeed to leaVen the accession of mere brute force, 
which alone upon an emergency w'c can add to it. • 

This is not the place to discuss the relative value of compulsory 
as against voluntary service. Tor the pm-pose we have in view, 
it is sufficient to smto the fact, that whatever be the case with the 
militia, for whom by law, tliough not now in practice, we have a con¬ 
scription, we have none for the regular army. We cannot aflbrd 
to spend our men as continental monarchs can, who know that 
every str^e, of the pen will set in motion another decimation of 
the peasantry, which will be equivalent to so many thousand 
men. Wo get bur men with difficulty, by every kind of oajoUng 
and iiiduoeiS^t we caa* devise, and in our necessity descend to 
those mekpB :iv})ich men do not have recourse to till they tbkik qll 
othefli atw' exhausted. We cannot then afford to waste our meD» 
hut as'we wiuit 'io um. them,, we must learn to husband them. 

Of all tbe ^Itasea^or means of desiruotion to which the profes¬ 
sion of arms'exposes-mia^ikibd, that wbibh ranks lowest in point 
of blood-g^iltin^, of- eboV^ell, bayonet, and sabre. 

The actum^^rntri^on effected Upon bbe aimtlier in fair fight, in 
the field; % contending armies, is as nothing. That which de- 
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fitroyn au array in the field is disoage; Stqp^nduced by exposure, 
by fatigue, by insuffiewot' and unwtioles^a |ood, by insuffioient 
olotliin^, by want of oleaulinoj^ in cajpap «j»d' in person, by ill- 
cbosen sites for encampments, by crowd^ itt insuffioieut build¬ 
ings in towns,->-in short, partly by necoasity, bud* partly also by 
ignorance, and by e kind of traditional disrespect for precautions, 
and indifference toi all but the more stirring but less fatal risks 
attendant on collision with the enemy. 

The greatest commanders ha^e always been great precautionists, 
and have habitually entered into the minutest details connected 
with the preservation of the health of their men. The l^uke of 
Wellington said if he knew anything he knew how to feed an 
army; no mean matter when health is to he proseryed; and his 
quick observation and intuitive sense soon made a samlarnm of 
him. Napoleon, who, perhaps, was the greatest gcneiiil the world 
has seen, epigrninmalized his experience of the means of sliategie 
success in the well-known irreverent form, “I^o hoii Dieu so 
range toujours du cot6 des gros bataillons.” And his whole 
object was to' produce bis groa bataillons in tlie best possible 
condition at the decisive moment. Ho bestowed much thought 
therefore on the preservation of bis nnny in the intervals between 
bghtiiig. Not from humanity but from calculation ; for he would 
sooner bnrv bis men when once sick, thau treat them; inasmuch as 
sick men take the pay and consume the rations wjiich would main¬ 
tain sound men in their places. But even Napoleon lost for more 
men out of action than in it. The Bnssian Campaign of Iblij was 
a signailinstance of this; for. though he fofight the bloodifot battle 
on record wnce the use of gunpowder, the killed and wounded 
make hut little show in the wholesale destruction which mis¬ 
management brought upon the “ Grande Arm^e.” The statistics 
of that campaign are so ourioua tjuat they deserve to be repro- 
duoed. The policy of Napoleon, as admitted or rather held up to 
imitafiau in his correspondence with his brother Joseph, was always 
to magaafy his forces before battle, in order to iniinjideto the 
enemy and encourage bis own men; to underrate his losses for 
the same reasons, and for tho heightening of his own success and 
reputation; and lastly, to lay theblaxnaof failure on anything and 
anybody except hiins^ The popular belief still refoeins extant 
tlm Grande Arm^e oomristed of 400,000 weOi tliere 
wan a great victory at Borodino, and a trinis^ant uteiich te 
• Moscow, but foat ^e aitny was snbsequenijy ■"liwsillfijyed by 
rigours of a yiittter unusually rigoreB# even for'SkMilAa. Now the 
“ states^* ^ of the Ohef dEtat ^oted 'b(f^C(waot, who was 

war minister, give the nW^ers ofrliMitfovaifing army which 
crossed the Niemen on the £4th of June, at 00^060 men and 
, 104,000 horsM. On the advance, to Moscow wos fought the 
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great battle of Borodino. battle there were put hors de 

<.‘oinhati that is killed aad,,wounded, on 'tfeo fiide of tbc llussians 
no less thao 30 geHerals, 1600 officers, and 42,0,00 men..''’ Wbilo 
tijo French, according to Marshal Bertbier s papers, subsequently 
taken at Wilna, had in killed and, wound^ 4.0 geiterals, 1800 
officers, and 62,000 men. The Frencli> liowf^r, claimed the 
victory, inasmuch as the Russians fell back after tbs battle, and 
left the French in possession of the ground, i 

The cold began on November the 7th; but three days before 
tbe cold began, namely, on the 4tb of November, there remained 
of the mighty host that had crossed the Nieinen but 55,000 mon 
and 12,000 horses; 217,000 men liad perished, or become ineftec* 
tive ill 133 days. Of the 5ip,000 men, however, plus any rein- 
forcenicnts they may have met on the way, 40,000 returned to 
J^'nince, showing how few men wore lost in that masterly retreat, 
either hy the severity of the wiqter or the liarassing attacks of 
tlie enemy. But even if three-fourths of the wounded at Borodino 
had died, anfl allowing for those killed in minor actions and opera¬ 
tions, there would remain nearly 200,000 men wlid^ perished hy 
insufficient commissariatr—hy want of forethought. Ihe Count de 
Bi'^gur, the historian of tliis campaign, considers that the genius of 
Napoleon had culminated before he undertook this expedition, 
famous among tlie world's disasters, and that constant prosperity 
hud led hiin.,tc> look on success as so certain that he neglected the 
meudl of attaining it. Any way, here is an instance under the 
greatest of generals, that it is not the enemy, however numerous 
or skilful, who effect the destruction of armies. It is-fatigue, 
*3Xposure, want of food, want of shelter, want ol clotlnog, w^t of 

sanitary prevention. . . t 

Wro cannot enter now into thfr question how far this is remedi¬ 
able—hott' far energetic preeantion may counteract, in part at 
least, the ill effects of risks which mus^. ba encountered. That 
they must be encounter^ and, that war must he more, or le^ 
destructive of armies from collision with the eneiny, la- 
■obviuusthe question arisen why abdnid peace too be destruc¬ 
tive of armies?:—why, when-tiicrc need be no exposure, no 
fatigue, no defu^ncy in foodrof clot^g, ho* exceptional circum¬ 
stances shoul^bo profession of arms entail on t^se 

who higher rate of mortality, than almost ahyfoMt^ 

^ eloquent as the .figpxea winch give tbe 
comparison s*^ different avocations, and dif- 

fereablocoliti^^, ^ thot.i^tlm joriw../ In order to avoid frac¬ 
tions, we bav^e tafen tbe^ipbet <#iWha of 1 (V,000, instead ol 

1000 
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The Sanitary Condition of Army, 
Deaths per 10,000 Annum at the Soldim^s^ Ages. 


London Fire Brigade (ages 40-*-60) /i' . . 70 
Metropolitan Police . ‘ . . • • . •. . 76 

Eng:Iand (Healthy Districts) . . . . 77 

Agricultural Labourers . • • . % . » 80 

Out-Door Trades in Towns.“ • 85 

Navy (Home Stations) 88 

City Police . 89 

England.92 

Twenty-loui^ Large Towns ....... 119 

Manchester.124 

Infant^ of the Line.187 

Foot Guards.*. 201 

Honsehold Cavalry.110 

Dragoon Guard? and Dragoons.133 • 


And yet these facts, appalling as they are, and unticpountahle as 
nt first sight they seem to be, were established beyond n doubt 
twenty years ago by Colonel Tulloch, who, by command of the 
War ofiice, then' administered by the present Lord Grey, compiled 
ft-om the Kegimental Keturns some admirable tables, showing not 
only the absolute but the comparative mortality of the army at 
liome. Mr. Humo moved for the returns, and they were laid on 
the table of the House of Commons. But there the besetting sin 
of the veteran reformer left them. His diffusion over many'Subjects 
left the greater number uncompleted. He was content to rest when 
he had got that which he was always ashing for, “ information,” 
and it remained useless because unused. The world in general 
knew little, pethnps cared little, about the matter. The subject 
was dty; the figures looked repulsive; and no recent military 
successes, or military disasters, Irad fired the imaginations or 
fdused the indignation of the public—so the matter slept. 

^ Later events havb excited 'the popular interest and the popular 
sympathy with the army. We have felt anew the responsibilities 
(rf a nation tow'ards those to whCm we entrust the defence of our 
Woil and our honour. While in thN mood the report Of the Boyal 
Commission bn the Health of the Annxivas laid before Parlia¬ 
ment. It was eagerly taken up-by xbe Press. ’"It was ex¬ 
tracted, abridged, analysed, commented onj'and excited A marked 
interest among all classes of society. This waeiM owing to .any 
(Uscovenes -made by the commissioners, for they did nbt'affect to 
have 1^^ any, but their report Stowed knowWgq,,of detail, a 
coUsqi^^ous and rigbifbus ^oininittio*i of fiiiets, absti¬ 

nence ftom exaggerattOibeS^ tf|>tevityiM litateS^nt,'Wljichite^ 
greatly to popularize theefil^^t. The repoft'also derived autho¬ 
rity, not ouly from the cbMpbsiiioii of the commission, but from 
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•the uftincs of the witnesses who were examined, and on whose 
evidence the commissioners founded Uieir conclusions. The only 
fear was, that the almost universal assent with which the report 
was received, would ho fnt»\l to the practical adoption of its 
recommendations; that tlie subject would die out for want of 
controversy,■'and, in the silence of universal consent, that the pres¬ 
sure would be wanting which would set in motion the. cumbrous 
torpor of the vast department on whose action the adoption of 
the reforms indicated must depend. Tho llnglish people, how¬ 
ever, cannot afford to let this subject die out; and it is only by 
discussion that they can maintain their property in it. Large 
administrative offices, if inclined to shelve a (question, have won¬ 
derful facilities for doing it. It is done without parade or osten¬ 
tation, with a respectful silence, but the interment is none the 
h-'ss complete. Other subjects arise, which however ephemeral in 
their clumvcter, have an interest for the hours during which they 
hist, and the public gaze is diverted from the graver matter which 
is kept in the background. 

We bonfess, thou, that wo left this subject when last we had 
occasion to treat it, with considerable misgiving ns to its future. 
Its success seemed to be its danger. Nothing Avas yet done. It 
was the success of an essay, not of an act; the advice had been 
admitted to be sound, but it lind not yet been followed; the pre¬ 
scription was good, but it had not yet been taken,,nor even as yet 
made up. 

^Ve promised to revert to the subject, and it is well in doing 
so to take stock of the progress, if any, made in the interval. 

Believing, as we do, that a strong continuous expression of 
public opinion is the true motive power to impel to action public 
offices and public men, and holding, as we have said, that with¬ 
out the fuel of controversy tlje continuous fire of public opinion 
cannot he maintained, we have rooked to see that the conclu¬ 
sions of tho report have been -subjected to question, attack, 
and cQptvadiction, by opponenfe more or less formidable. 
There can be up doubt, that,the,cause of army sanitary reform 
derived a fresh impulse from the onslaught made by the Guards’ 
offibers in tlie .House of Commons on the figni’es which repre-, 
sented tlm mortality of Ouards not only as more than double 
that of the otf il populatioi^,. but as exceeding that of aiiy,,.0j^er 
co^s in-.tlie '.whole array. The officers disbelieved the foic^ aiid 
the history of th^ disbelief is curious and important too, as 
shoAviag'how. gtisai is thn;^jdisadvantagd under which the regi-- 
mental autlpiities^'medmf^iM well ^ combatant, labour fur want 
of a good' system Of. n^ibtary^ta^dil^, mid. the constant pro¬ 
mulgation tbrou^' all corps of ^ee^ts.as affecting the whole 
and all the component parts of tto faiaf. 1 
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The Guards' surgeons, it ia, said, bod . counted up the deaths 
in the respective hospitals, jOlld. found tha numbers less than 
t^se given by the Eoyal Commission as Ibe mortality of 
their regiment; but, they forgot the, mea,v ,an4 they are not 
few, who die out of hospital and on furlough* tli,e. practice, it 
appears, being- to. give leave of absence to those .poor fellows 
■whose lung diseases are confirmed, whose cases are hopeless, who 
yearn for home, and who are humanely allowed to go and close 
their eyes among their own kith and kin. The medical officers 
had thus misled the Parliamentary Guardsmen; but the error 
being discovered before the return was presented to Parliament, a 
corrected ^itioa was finally produced which established the accu¬ 
racy of the. statistics on ■which the arguments of the Royal Com¬ 
mission were founded. 

The statistics, therefore, now stand much better than if they 

had never been questioned, but the ei*ror of the Guards’ medical 
officers hoi’e excellent fruit in other ways. First, all the officers, 
medical and combatant, were induced to look closely into the 


facts. They began an investigation which turned out far more 
serious than they expected, and which they will not now abandon, 
for it is an error to suppose, as some people seem to have assumed, 
that there is among the officers of the Guai'ds an inditfercnce to 
the welfare of. the men. On the contrary, it was remarked by 
more than one intelligent observer in the Crimea, that the per¬ 
sonal relations between officers and men were perhaps on ,a 
better , footing in the Guards than in the lane, partaking less of 
the austerity.of discipline, and, showing more individual, interest 
in the meU, « But habit and ignorance make all men in - all pro¬ 
fessions wonderfully acquiescent in evils whioh, if once known 
and felt, ara remediable,. ,Jf ax\y 'one two years ago had told a 
Guards’ or al^inetofficer that the mortality in the respective corps 
was^enty,or eighteen in, a thousand, he would have told them 
thatjwhich, they did not.lmow* hut which ■would have, made no 
great imppression on their mind. They would have taken for 
grimted that, the rate was. about that incidental to adalt.malea of 
the same ages, under any circumstances, and , everything would 
^have gone on. os before. - 

^ Some discussion, however, next arose,, as to, thnesderof pre- 
cedmme.in which the causes of this mortality, as assigned by the 
Bo^F- .trom^feion, ought to stand.; The report mw^omtes 
• ov>jr-cro^ws^^in l:^ack^..oamhin^ sath wai$ hft ventilatidn, 
sqmetun^/wth, ;^feotiye; wriety, 

in-KOxe^se, and wimt, of ein]^oyBWht»>^and, l(pi|J|^-;^^ihe result 
.of'ifee nn^r, dissipation ^.ac^' c»^8ps, ufc>4i» -n»^tt^u8a,^,tho 
^ mQit8lil|ff.wWeh thiBuaH^'sanks’^ttm anuf m^£ng{and. 

The Commisison seemed disinclined to. attach any great im- 
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portance to night duty, and adduced -iho example of the police, 
Avho perfonn much severer night duty than ia ever requii’ed from 
soldiers, with a far lower rate of mortality. Tbw comparison 
was objected to, on the ground that, though the moirtality of the 
Guards and the corps of the amy which habitually, perwrm the 
most night duty was greater than in the police, yet that invaliding 
is Icss in that corps than in the police, provided all the discharges 
in the former case and all the resignations in the latter, ore ii^ 
eluded under the general tern of invaliding; the fivirness of this 
objection appears, at least, doubtful, the resignations in the police 
being very numerous and to be attributed, no doubt in many cases, 
as also the discharges in the army, to other causes than the failure 
of health. Taking a mean, however, between the metropolitan 
and city police, and adopting this mode of comparison, the dit- 
fereuce between that force and the Guards probably tyould not 

ainoftnt to much. Wo object, however, to the comparison, on 
the opposite grounds, namely, that tliere is no parity, either as'to 
the frequency or duration of the night work done. The niglit 
duty of tlio policeman lasts eight hours, and is givdri every night 
in the week, till the term of his furlough comes round—that of 
the soldier is stated at the utmost, if it he taken at three nights 
in the week, and four hours in the niglit; indeed, with the lai'ger 
battalions wc have maintained of late years, it might he stated 
sis-low 88 two nights in the week. Those four hours are not con¬ 
secutive, hut are divided into two spells, of two hours each, with 
two hours’ interval, spent on the guard-room plank bed; whereas 
the policeman is on his* legs, in all weathers, without intermis¬ 
sion, every night for eight consecutive hours. Cloorly, if the 
mortality and invaliding corresponded with the duty, the delete¬ 
rious nature of which is insisted’ upon, the police would die or he 
disabled at a rate much exceeding that'Of the Gnaftds. The ssrao 
objection applies to a ease much BtfOttger'thaa that’of the policy 
and for-which we are- indebted, not' to *thd Gommissionefs, who 
seem to have been ignorant of it, but- tb Br. Guy, who quotes it 
in his lecture on the sanitary cendition of the anny, delivered in 
IS-IS, at the United Service Institution, namely, that of the IjOu- 
don lire Brigade, the details of whose service were communicated 
to him by 2^ BraidwoOd,: who is the superintendent:— 

“ THie aa»s df the from twep^ to sixty and upsAl^; 

and ijhfer^s bne'm^ noW hi the service ih . ftis 70th year, quite able 
to talfe his tW ^ duty the rosfe' * The' meU are carefully 
selected, ol?*Kiem bjpribg been men^of-war’s mw. 

Eacbiman, o»«je'#^e, hii^^ Huete ^d three nighWi 

of twebwdioaKl^li, in 

of att«»l&te.elWn hose m order,K 

and of a sort of engme+drillfor^he yQ«ngflr.Ui^n twsci# a jptnk. The men. 
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aUo attend and work at fires, where they are in the midst of intense 
heat, steam, and smoke, saturated with water, and obliged to stand in 
^vated situations exposed to severe and cutting winds, so that the 
men are often ’seen in winter literally encrusted with ice. They are 
sometimes called out by fires, or alarms of fire, as many as four times 
in a night. But, notwithstanding this haixl duty, for the first thirteen 
years of the establishment, the deaths were at the rate of 96 per 
10,000; while for the last twelve years they have fallen to 70 per 
10,000. Both these calculations include deaths by accident. The 
higher mortality of the early period is attributed, and probably with 
justice, to less careful selection; but the moderate rate prevailing 
throughout the whole period of twenty-five years is evidently to be 
attributed to the unusud care and attention bestowed on the comforts 
and health of the men, who live either at the stations or in houses 
provided by the establishment, and subject to cai*eful inspection. 

then, we have a case of night-work and exposure to weather 

cerlainly far exceeding In severity the night duty which the footr sol- 
di(^ ha.s.to perform, but being accoinpanied by the most scrupulous 
care of the health and comforts of the men, it is compatible Avith the 
very favoorablu rate of mortality shown in the Table. May not the 
unfavourable death-rOite of 204 in 10,000, prevailing among the Foot 
Guards, be partly accounted for by the substitution of carelessness for 
care?” 

The verj" pertinent question with which Dr, Guy concludes 
his description of the service and health of the firemen was 
answered by anticipation by the officers of the Guards, who 
pointed out that the policeman, with his well-spun clo^ cotrt, 
his sound boots, his oil-skih cape, was far better protected flion the 
soldier, wl^* came every two hours into the ill-ventilated guard- 
room where, in bad weather, his wet clothes were steaming in the 
olose and heated atmosphere, till his turn came again to leave that 
vapour-baOi and plunge into iiie bold and wet to pace up and 
down for another two hours, opposite his sentry-box. Truly, it 
is ndt the night duty, but the %vay in which it is done, which 
kills the men. The extreme length of the duty performed 
nightly by the police appears most questionable, and would fully 
account Ipr tlie greater mortality of the night than of the day 
force; but the description given by military witnesses of tlie 
soldier’s night duty, shows that, though far less irpng to the 
steength, human ingenuity could scarcely devise a system more 
trying to health. Are spongy clothes, aVsence of wateiq)voot^ and 
. frequent and violent alterbations of temperature, ihSispensable to 
disdpliiie? And cannot the good sense of the military authori¬ 
ties demise a remedy for evils wfhich Oppeat U> have no compen- 
and from whieh no eaiihly bein^ derives 8d%’imtage^ So 
^ far as the Guards arc ooneeit^ea, the public b4S''*^eu up the 
subject of their peculiar mortality, with great ahd not unna- 
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tural interest, since they garrison our metropolis, and are a 
corps whose magnificent appearance and perfect discipline is 
ever under our eyes; but the Royal Commissioners, dealing with 
the army as a whole, suggested remedies ap for the whole, and 
contented themselves with pointing out the higher rates prevalent 
in the G-uards, without attempting to account for them. Indeed, 
the President of the Commission stated frankly in the House of 
Commons, that he for one could not account for them ; he only 
showed lliat it was not, os had been stated, the result of greater 
sexual dehauchery than in other corps, for he showed that their 
admissions into hospital for venereal complaints are less instead 
of more than in the infantry of the Lino; and he certainly did 
not simplify tlie problem, when he further showed that there is 
a permanent standing difference in the rate* of mortality of the 
three regiments of Guards, whiirfi has been rather increasing than 

decreasing of late years, till the Grenadiers stand at 21.05 per 

1000, the Coldstream at 18.20, and the Scots Fusileers at 15.00 
—a diftorence which, us their barracks, their clothing, and their 
duty, arc identical, can hardly be attributed to minute differences 
in discipline alone, though the latter regiment, Ave have heard it 
said, claim a certain superiority in poi*t of conduct. More is 
probably owing to greater strictness in the original selection of 
the men, or to a recruiting connexion with hardier races of some 
of our healthy districts. 

Those are ciuestions of great interest, and can only be solved 
by a cardful comparison of the drill, punishments, hospital treat¬ 
ment, conduct, and haWts of the three regiments ; and we trust 
that the officers of the Guards, wlietlier combatant pr medical, 
will not lose sight of them. 

The result, however, of tlujse discussions certainly was not to 
shake tlie credit nor to invalidate the conOlusions of the Royal 
Commission, for in the course of them not only did the Secretary 
of State for War give his general adhesion to them, and pledge 
the Government to their adoption, but-the House of Commons, 
after a protracted discussion, with a general and rare consent, 
passed a series of Hosolutious, at the instance of Lord Ehrington, 
pledging the House to carry the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mission into effect. So for, sq good 

Since tliat time, however, an opponent more formidable than 
the Guards’ officers has arisen to question, not the data on which 
ther Commissioners have argued nor the facts which they have 
exposed, but the deductions they have drawn from them, and 
consequently the remedies which they have adyised.. Mr. Neison, 
the' emi^ient a^hary,/(i^.an elal^pr^j paper read before the 
British A8^i#ion at Jteeds) ,>shalli?nges tha'.ra^ical opinions 
hazarded by the Commissioners. He denies that.a vitiafed atmo- 
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sphere can be the cause of p;iliiioDary disease. He shows which 
towns are the must and whjofa are the less overcrowded, and that 
diseases of the zymotic class vary, increase, or diminish accor¬ 
dingly, but that these differences in crowding have no perceptible 
influence on consumption at all. 

The logical consequence of Mr. Neison’s argument seems to 
he, either that soldiers are not overcrowded inasmuch as they die of 
pulmonary more than by zymotie disease, or that they are over¬ 
crowded, but that the disease of which they die is not pulmonarj'; 
that the diagnosis of the medical olficers is defective; and that a 
hectic complexion, pain in the side, cough, wasting, and expectora¬ 
tion are symptoms, not of consumption, but of cholera or typhus, 
which would he ahsUrd. We therefore ossume that the first is 
Mr. Neiaou's meaning, and if he be right it will follow from it 
that the soldier does not require additional space; that the sanitary 
condition of the barracks is on the whole good, and that any 
attempt at improvement wonld be no more than a wanton, because 
unnecessary, expenditure of money. 

These consequences are so serious, and the prospect they offer 
so inviting, especially when held out by so high an authority, 
that it will be well to examine the arguments by which the theory 
is supported. « 

This controversy seems to have arisen, as half the controversies 
in the world do, from the inaccurate use of terms. Mr. Neison 
says tbst overcrowding, •per sc, does not generate consumption, in 
which assertion we cordially concur; and he goes on to say what 
overcrowding, per se, does produce, and .he tells us it produces 
fevers and bowel complaints, and the whole class of zymotic 
diseases. This we utterly deny. Overcrowding does uot generate 
disease at all. It is the presence or absence of a sufiSoient supply 
of air for the consumption of each person in a room which affects 
the health. It.is not on the size of the room, but on the size of 
the apertures into the room, that life depends. Dr. Benoe Jones, 
in his report on the method of determining what number of persons 
ought to b© accommodated in a given space, addressed to the Poor- 
Law Board in 1856, says:— 

“ If a single man constantly inhabits the largest room, he will, if it 
be perfectly closed, be poisoned in it just as certainly as in the smallest 
ropm, the difference wfii only bo in the time required whether in 
the small room ot in the large' nioin, to live hesdthily he would require 
only the same amount of veotilation.' The rate of passage of the air 
(d^iending on the size of the openifigs, fhe difference>f tempera- 
tore witlfin and without the rodth,) it the important qoestibn; for the 
eulfie.’jl^ntonta which are enough or too much whe»^ne amount of 
ventiil|i|Ktn ^^ists are quite insufficient when the yMralatioa is less; 
that is, when the expired air is not sufficieUtly removed." 
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And he ijlustratcs this position very happily by the example of a 
fish coufinctl under water in a glass tube open at the two ends:— 

“ The time during which the fish would live in the tube would not 
depend on the cubic contents of the tube, but on the quantity of water 
caused to pass through the openings ; so the cubic contents of a room 
will give no more information than the cubic contents of the glass 
tube.” 

Men may therefore be thoroughly well supplied with air in a very 
small space, and very ill in a large one. A man in a diving-helmet 
has the smallest conceivable amount of cubic space—merely a 
few inches—r.jund his face, but a pump at the other end of a 
tube is filling his lungs with fresh air all tho while; on the other 
hand, many a wealthy but ignorant invalid is being gradually 
poisoned in a vast apartment, which the most accurate joiner’s 
work, aided by paste and tow, has made as impervious to fresh 
air as the coffin to which it is sending him. 

The truth is,-there can bo no fixed rule as to cubic space, 
unless you combine with it a fixed amount of ventilation per head. 

But that a certain cubic space is indispensable'to comfort in 
every room thoroughly ventilated on any plan yet known, is so 
evident that it may be assumed to be an invariable rule. A few 
words will expla||i this. 

There is vciy great difference of opinion as to the amount of 
fresh air which should be supplied per minute to each inhabitant 
of a room, to keep him in health. Carbonic acid is a poison, and 
it is expired from the lungs ; but it is by no means established 
that it is the, otily poison so expired, but being both detectable 
and appreciable without difficulty, it may be used fin a rough 
index to the quantity of foul air which should be removed from 
and the quantity of fresh air which should be supplied to a room 
inhabited by any given number of persons. The foul air must 
be so expelled, and the remainder so diluted, that tho whole 
atmosphere of the room shall contain a per centage of carbonic 
acid so small as to be innocuous. How much this should be is a 
matter of dispute. Dr. Amott thinks that one part of carbonic 
acid in three or even four hundred is injurious, and therefore that 
a supply of three or four cubic feet per minute, which is calculated 
to effect that per centage, is insufficient. Dr. Iteid recommends 
ten cubic feet per minute, which would reduce the c&xhtmio acid 
to one thousandth part. In the french Chamber,of Deputies 
each person had a supply of tbiv^ cubic feet per minute in winter, 
and six in summer. These estimates are all given by Dr. BOnc© 
Jones. In the prisons Colonel Jebb giWBS, to each prisoner a 
supply of 1 fiQO cubic feet per hour, or SQ cubic feet per niinhtb, 
whidh, in a cel «f 900 cubic contents, would give ^ entire change 
of atmosphere every half hour. 
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Now, the great difference in these estimates, all formed by 
competent and skilful men, shows how rough they arc,’and how 
little is yet positively ascertained on the subject. But if there be 
difference of opinion as to the quantity of air which should bo 
admitted, still greater is the difference of opinion as to how it 
shall be admitted. Extraction of air by single shafts, by double 
shafts, by shafts with furnaces, by shafts without furnaces— 
impulsion of air by fans, through hollow beams, through open¬ 
ings below, openings above, openings from under the floor, open¬ 
ings over the windows—ventilation which acts by the opening of 
windows-T-ventilation which will not act unless every window is 
kept closed—each of these systems has an inventor, a prospectus, 
.and certifl.cntcs without end, from learned and unlcanied men, 
testifying to their ^mplele success in unnumbered instances. 
Each decries his co-mventor, and maintains that his own is the 
one and only infallible nostrum. In truth they are nil good, for 
they all, succeed in bringing in pure air and letting out the foul; 
and they are all nnobjectionahle, so long as they are applied in 
moderation and in rooms not too densely inhabited, and when, 
consequently, the amount of air to be brought in for the con- 
sumption of the inmates, hears a small proportion to tho whole 
amount of atmosphere in the room: or, where room is inha¬ 
bited hut a part of the twenty-four hours, or of tho day; oi- in 
halls and churches, where tho stock of pure air at the beginning 
is 80 large that it nearly lasts out the audience or the congrega¬ 
tion temporarily conta.ned in them. But when you have, as in a 
barrack-room, a large number of adult .men inhabiting it both 
day and night, so that the process of vitiation is constantly going 
on, and tho whole mass of air is hardly ever thoroughly rephu-cd, 
then it is clear that the amount of air to be constantly brought in 
is so great that it will cause most sensible disturbance in tho 
atmosphere of the room, and the more you reduce tho room wliile 
you maintain ’the stream of air into it, the more intolerable will 
be the hurricane in which you will compel tho inmates to live. 
The •man in the diving helmet has fresh air and plenty; hut c^■e^ 
though whole of lus body, except the head, is protected froin 
draughts, such a mode of respiration would be intolerable for a 
continuance. Clearly, yon may effectually ventilate any barrack- 
rooin, but the men will stop up every one of your apertures rather 
than be blown opt of their beds; and, if they cannot succeed, will 
troop to the pot-house so long as you convert their own room, into 
a temple.of the winds. It is coinmon to see in borrao^-rooms on 
open gr^ng in the external wall, two feet fimm the ^uud, and 
eight„ 5 ^vten inches from the bed of the mep,|ieai’feid>,.the wall, 
-andi^ Jbe grating an old jacket tightly stuffed> zither than let 
the supply of air destined fer twenty men he blown through a 
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funnel, in a concentrated form, into the loins of one man as he 
lies nsloep in liis bed. The difficulty is, how to diffuse the air so 
US to render its admission insensible—how to admit the ‘greatest 
quantity with the least distm'hance. It is obvious that this diffi¬ 
culty increases or diminishes as the requisite supply of air is 
increased or diminished, and that must defend on' the proportion 
horne by the number of men to the area of the room to bo supplied, 
or, in other words, on cubic space. The commissioners therefore 
asked for increased cubic, space, not because.cubic spaqewiUin 
itself give the solffier more air, Wt because it will enable them by 
other means to give hhn ah increased supply of air with a greater 
certainty of comfort. Therlaid down an arbitrary minimum of COO 
cubic feet pbr man, wbibh Dr. Guy quarrels with as toO low, but 
they have not attempted to make a Procrustean rule even of that; 
for we hear that the barrack commission, acting in the spirit of 
the recommendations of the royal commisBionei-s, vary tlio amount 

under different circumstances; not, for. example, requiring so 
large an amount in wooden huts, where the whole building is 
pervious to the air, as in masonry constructions, in-which there is 
no admission of air except through openings made for the pur¬ 
pose ; nor, again', do they require the same space per mian in high 
airy situations as in barracks suiTounded by buildings, or where 
from any other cause there is stagnation in the external atmosphere. 

It is clear’, therefore, that cubic space is only important in 
connexion with the more or less ventilation by which it is accoin- 
pnUied; but that when ventilation as a rule is deficient, the amount 
of cubic space hastens yrr I'etards the injurious results from such 
deflcimicy. ^ 

Blit there is another'point, for the elucidation of which an 
accurate use of tenns is necessary. What is over-ofbwding ? Are 
density of population on a given area, and density of population in 
u room of given dimensions, the seme thing? Is'a town area, 
that is, an area covered by bouses, ihe'same thing as a municipal" 
or political area, conjoined witliin the limits, say of a parliamentary 
borough ? These questions are suggested by the paper read by 
Mr. Kelson at liceds’ in which tire same term is used to cover all 


these different conditions. * A comparison Is made between: the 

1__/• -__5 *__...i_— 


tion. land, villas, and paiks. The diviMOh df the- pbj^aribri of a 
parliamentary or inuoicipal borot^h by ^ aet^age 
as to its dftisity. ■ 

GleorM a^ment fodtided en: ilfb fUdS^minate appli¬ 
cationsame’terms to conditions’'(to-bis^tiaUy as 

thesej must be hopelessly bevrilddringv -^l^^aily ik <^s the 

rVol. LXXI. No. CXXXIX.]~Niw SzMes, VoL xV. No. L F , 
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oase, when Qotnparing the ooBdition of ihe soldier with that of 
the (nviliaaT inhabitant of a* town. There is never, or scarcely 
ever, any area density of population in.» hamck, inasmuch as 
itb limits comprise paxaw gipimd, stablest ohapel, readings 

KDom. odSoers’ quarters, rackat courts, in, area Bpace 

compared with that on which the dvdlings of mecdiaoics and 
laboucera ace built. No one has ccmplaiaed.of ^bimily of popular 
tion within bmradc^walla: it is denmty of popuktUm in bmrack* 
rooms wbt^ it ifemoietained has injur^ the haal&of the soldier. 
No raii<i^ man, bowevei^ will deny tbahoviMHtrawding an area 
id frequency followed by ovec’ccowdmg in.^ rooms, and that the 
latteti sideeby the evils likely to aeeompeny it, wdU produce a 
state of Jhndth peonliadiy susoe^ible to attacks of fever, diarrhoea, 
and cholexa. All aathorities seem to a^^ on ibis point, and 
Hr, Neisott, in his X4eedB paper, has yields his assent to it. He 
baa had experience of it. Dr. Guy quotes the case of Church- 
lane, a part of the old rookery in St. Gileses, which he inspected 
omnpmty with Mr. Neison, and where the oubio space without 
tentidwon ranged i&qm ninety-three down to fifty-two cubic 
feet. It wae a perfect fever factory, one house alone contributed 
twenty-two cases of sickness and fourteen of fever. “ Yes,” Mr. 
Neison would at once answer—“ fever—that is my case; over- 
mnwdiag produces fevm;, cholora, and zymotic diseases gi^nerally, 
hut not consumption.” Now it may feirly be assumed that tins 
wretched popolation were not suffering feom, want of veotil^on 
alone. Such neighbonrhoods ace not remarkable fer dhbenoy dr 
comfort. The worst fever, the most filthy habit^ dirt on the 
person, dirt in the houses, open gutters, unemptied cesspools, 
wtire no doimt all presmit to contribute thmr share to the sioknebb 
and mmrtalify. Now of all these • causes which combined to kill 
the inlmbitamts of Churoh-lane, the first is tiie oidy one from 
which the soldier, comparatively, with such a i^ulation as that 
in Ohureh-lorm, can he said tq suffer, and that in a fee lesser 
degree. The oases in which they suffer feom sewerage and cess¬ 
pools is jUiyf barracks are, compai^vely speaking, rare, though it 
tsbllBdeiKiti^ that they ahould. suffer feom such censes atedl. Still 
ihii%do aufflrfeam th^ and when they do,B»has hwpened lately 
aX Ctosport, at CroydoSi wdat pmlsebury, tvtat bBpa% out omong 
them. But in au these comparisons of the effbots <^d)|ferent 

disease, ik |8 neesasm^'to fekrmto a<»oant of 

eaah disMbe. Allow4moe spwi he mpde Xnril)^|Bore wpidity 

wi^ whiih each variety of dfeeafo Xriee, 

ibr,example, the case of drinking ^ The ioiE||||h^(^ indul- 
gepnormj^ use of apifi^eps^n^uors af^ 

(ritd diM^vsOrgims; sots die of liver omBfktint.. his,ftM<nse 
hefere tik Koyal Commissioii, Mr. Neison shows how grant,are 
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the ravages made by this disease ItQibugtjleissetfliiia^ countries 
addicted to lutemperauoe, said be anplM &Dp idiM fillip and from 
the oompatative scarcity of Hvot Suaedsa id the‘^a*tny, that the 
men do not drink. But soldieni do dlfl^i ’W6l)l6Cd HOt ^ tO 
the defaulters’ book to kuour that.' Eteiy maa bas o<gtlar de* 
monstraiioa of it in the stmete. Tide mode of argamett^ ^eed, 
presnppoaeB that men 'who drink aare t^ecialiy maroidieed o^nst 
(di other ^seasetl exoej^t the one which is ^ legitimate con- 
saijneiice of this peermas vice: that an hamunity* ^ainsi fhver 
and oonsompiion is aeoorded to them, in order pOerioal 
justice may be astisfied, aod that they may die as drunkards 
should do, by the dnmke^*s disease. But olearly, it would not 
be more absurd to argue that all men who die by disease of the 
digestive organs bave been drunkards, than tO say that all 
drunkards die by failure of the digestive or^us. ^Other and 
more rapid causes may intervene. A man 'vmo is‘shot does 
not die of liver oomplaiiit, though he may have been an habi* 
tuol sot, and typhus or cholera are sometimes little less rapid in 
their effects upon a frame already debilitated by ‘mtemperanoe. 
The characters, however, of men So dying’would, on Mr. Nelson's 
theory, be relieved from the slagma of mtmperaaoe, because 
they had been cut off by the action of a disease more rtmid tiian 
the af^opriate liver complaint. For liver-diseaseS, ffdal as they 
are, are not rapid; the -vietima of intemperance die off' at forty, 
forfcy'fi¥e, or even fifty, hut these be it remembered ate not soldiers* 
t^s. There arc -very few soldiers of years of age, and those 
are certainly not the trorst conduotea. Those -who are dis¬ 
charged, invalided, pensioned, or not pensioimd, snty or may 
not die of disease of the digestive organs. It'is -vary likely that 
they do, but we have as yet no ovidenoo on the mattca? one way or 
another. We know what soldiers in the ranks die of. They^ 
die youa^ and they die of diseases fEur more rapd in their execu¬ 
tion thatt those whmh affect tiie nervous system and the digestive 
organa. 

Surely it is not unmasonabie to suppose that'as, uodar <ih*onm- 
stanods ftrrourable to their dev^bpm^ typhus and cholera 'vath 
anticipate otnuumption. Sc opusumpticm, Undtb oircttmstantsia 
favonrahle th ib^-defte&pment, wiU cmtioife^ the diseases ol ^ 
nervous aod digestive osgaaa.' FopnlantafOM aroiU>t had iu^oea 
of tha pecuHmltiss 'which i^y c^SNodfeo. Wclfeaf) seiMtiineS of 
gallopmg oonsnmpfikrt;, bwt'AavUfc ofgaitoptegitvw di^Bd; 

But whfd axo tl»'<dra»Btthukc(ir ii^dsntal % ^Wdler's Kfe 
in Engittrifw^bJhvorS! tbudhrAc^mentof odfeauhiptlfm ? Mr. 
Neisiafaillra want of hwdfhy'eKeroisavah^ skjrJdiaBbyaJ Otm 
misttbiKi^, whh app^ ^tmvdbesn dtoi^by! ipiMuaoaniuf d^* 
cieiMy kk that .redact frdm which acddler suffett. But hOr. 
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Nei&on ‘tays Jt 19 that aloQe, V!l|9re83 the Oommisaionei^ say it is 
that in ooahination \ 71 th otbejr canoes, some of them even more 
important. In Itis evidence Mr. Kelson seems inclined to lay do\m 
that a man's health depends on what he doee, and is nOt affected 
by the where or the how he lives. External circmnstanoes, except 
as regards drink, are nothing, muscular mcerciee everything; and 
we look upon his Leads paper as a great advance, on his part, 
towards sound. dOOtriUO) IStHnnuch as he there admits the danger 
to health of external circumstances, sutdi as the impurity of air, 
the defioienoy of water-supply, the absence of sewerage, dec. 

But that habitual admission of vitiated air will injure the 
lungs and nroduce pulmonaty disease, jnsi as the admission into 
the stomk<^ of poisoned food will destroy that organ, seems so 
obvious, that bijt for its being questioned by so acute a statist 
it wCuld hardly he justlhahlc to detain the reader by adducing 
evidence td s^port the proposition. Evidence cortainly is not 
wanting. I3r. Neil Amott, before the Health of Towns Com¬ 
mission, tells an instructive story about certain monkeys m the 
Zoological Gardens for whom 

“A house,” be says, ''was built to insure to those natives of a 
warmer dimato all atwnahle comfort and safety^ For warming it, two 
ordinary drawing-room grates were put in as close to the floor as pos- 
rible, and witii low chimney openings, that the heated air in the room 
should not escigie by the chimney, while the windows and other 
ownings ht the walls above were made ns close as possible. Addi- 
tuaial warn air was admitted through openings in the frcrni 
ssrmnd hob>watw pipes placed beneath it.. Fw ventUatiim in cold 
weather, openings were mads in the skirting of the room close to the 
floor, with the erroneous idea tliat the carbonic acid produced in the 
respiration of the animals, being heavier than ttic other air in the 
room, would separate fVom this and escape bdow. When all thi<> was 
done, about sixty healthy monkeys, many of which had already home 
several winters in Englaad, wens 'put into the room. A month after¬ 
wards more than fifty of them were dead, and the few remaining ones 
were dying.- 

It was haly neceasi^ to e^, in the wint^, part of the ventilating 
apertures near tiie eeiUim, which had been prepared for the summer, 
and the soom became alrenoe salabrioos.” ' 

Now tbe disease of which these auitoals died was consumption. 
!Ehey died of lohahng a viriops-atpaopshwe. They had no symp- 
totts of ^hus, aor dianheta, tm cholepa, wx of any zymotic 
disease id any forfit or degree, and they wsrP overcrowd^)* that 
iSt-oTbrcmwdm in the sense of tbe CoidmissioQera that 

of !|^. NoisoD. They were poalined in a to<m. In which the 
sB|$lyfOi^ air was insn^ept ht the namher of the inhaifdtants 
to cDUtoumC H, thowh tlicre was not too great, density 
qS pQpa!e^Qp.in the area; on the contrary, the Zoological G^ejm 
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constitute an ample apace, which divided by the number of men, 
birds, and beasts quartered upon it, wool» give fhr larger cubic 
contents to each individual than the Oomihissioners ask &>r the 
soldier According to Mr. Nelson's test thef were not over¬ 
crowded, and oug^ not to have died at all; or if overcrowded, 
they oughik to have died of zymbtic disease. The fact is, that * 
they were overcrowded, in comparison with their ventUatiott—• 
they did die, ond what is morc, they died of coas&mptioii. 

I)r. Guy gives another instance of the effects of' vitiated air in 
producing consumption, which appears by anticipation to have 
completely answered Mr. Neison’s theory. He says; 

“ I am able to prove to demonstration, that if you do put men into 
such narrow spaces as our soldiers are condemned to live and sleep in, 
they will certainly die of consumption. Several years ago, being struck 
with the high rate of mortality prevailing among letter-pr^s printers, 

1 went carefully through a great number of printing-offices. I mea¬ 
sured the area of the severtd rooms, and calculated the cubic space to 
each inmate; I inquired of each man particularly whether he had ever 
spit blood, and to what other diseases he was subject. ‘ The object of 
this first question will be very apparent to a medical man. Spitting of 
blopd is one of those symptoms which is so common in consumption, 
and so rare in other diseases, that if we are dealing with a considerable 
number of persons, and comparing one large group with another, this 
symptom of spitting of blood may stand for consumptioa without 
leading^to any serious error. I encountered 101 men unfortunate 
enough to have less than 500 cubic feet of air to breathe, the 
aver^, of course, being mQch less than that. Now, these men had 
spit blood at the rate of 12| in every hundred; and the same number, 
12^, said that they were constantly suffering from wba^ they called 
colds. 1 found another body of 115 men who had firom 500 to 600 
cubic feet of air to breathe, and, therefore, very much more than the 
first group, of whom some had, as you have seen, as little as 202 cubic 
jGaet of air to breathe; and these 116 men, instead of suffering to the 
extent of 12} in the 100 from spitting of blood, suffiered at the rate of 
littlo more than 4 per cent., while the liability to colds fell in neariy 
the same proportion. Lastly, I found a third group of 101 men who 
had more than 600 cubic feet of air to breatlm, and their liability to 
consumption was still further reduced to a littfe less than 1 pec cent., 
and their liability to colds to a little less than 2 per cent.” 


We think we have now said enough to s^w wherein the fuliao;^ 


of Mr. Nelson’s ingenious paper lies. He imaginqe that,the 
Cominissionecs in their report had inserted, thkt too dense a popu¬ 
lation on a given area pzMuoea oonsumplaon; this they never did 
assert; and he proceeds to demolish en untenable theory, which 
nobody had advanced, by setting ujp anothmr which is equally 
untenable having unfortunate oemrounded two separate condi- 
Ikiis, eitW of wbioh, if taken to Include the adjancbn by which 
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ihfj Me generally accompanif^ ere injurious to the human 
htttxieiiiher of vhioh gan'be stpa to produce one class of^dueese 
alone as their result.,* 

One word more oh'^lie general tppic of overotow^ing and ven- 
rilatioD, and we have done with that part of the subject. 
n It is often objected, how can overcrowding or non^ventilation 
be so deleterious to soldiers, when the OMsetshire labourer, with 
his two bed*rooms and his large family, is among the healthiest 
of all classes ? If the fSci be so, we answer, tiiat if he breathes 
a ^iriated atmosphere for the eight hours that he is in bed, it is 
for that time only: fi>r twelve hours he is breathing the purest 
and freshest air possible. On his downs, when he is hoeing ^ or 
ploughing, he has veniiiatson without stint in a cuhic space wmch 
is illimitable, and he breathes this air while taking strong and 
most varied exercise. In his cottage, too, his, kitchen, which 
serves foiupariour and all, opens directly on the extemtd air, of 
which the exit and entrance of every child or neighboor gives 
Urn a fiipsh supply. Neither is any part of his house probably 
so air-tight as the barrack built by the Boyal Engineers, who 
pique themselves on the solidity, whatever may he the beauty or 
the convenience!, of their constractions. But there is great reason 
to doubt the fact. It is true that the close packing and indecency 
pf the labourer's cottage has been such as to excite the reproba¬ 
tion of those mtmt praikioally acquainted witih the result. If it 
be no worse than that of the soldier's, the case of the Govern¬ 
ment authorities who have tolerated such a state of things in 
'their establishments, does not seem to be much improved by the 
fact''ihat the comparison Is possible. Certainly on the score of 
indecency, ^tbe practice of married couples pigging in the same 
barrack-room with the unmarried soldiers, equms auylhing to he 
found in a cottage. But so far as ventilaricp is couceiped, that 
comparison by numbers and cuhio space is not aiisis oae.> A man 
and nis wife and three childreo cannot be .oomsted against the 
same nund^ar of adult soldiers. On this point we recur i^^ain to 
thef^ttthprity of Dr. Bence Jones, who says 


** Eot women and children the amount of air required is diiSnreni, 
If H. AntM’s experiments aare true, an adjolt mum boms about ten 
gnuDomes of carbon per boor, a boy of eigbt years bums about five, an 
adolt woman, whilst r^pilar, bums fiwm six to Mven, a girl of fii^n 
years six, igid an addt womim, after pbange of lil^ ^;ht and« half. 

‘tUtat two cMdrm of .eight years are equiva!^ to an hdult 
man, and a girl of fifteen is equivslmt to'* wimn. Two women, up 
to th^d^e of Bfe,^are rather mole tbtn ^u^eot to a moo. dJter 
thi^ woman Is nearly equivalent to a mm* Brobably three 
ritildim of four jew would ]t)e equivalent to an a^t.^ 

This at pnee disposes of ^ comparison of the man, mfe, aril 
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three children, vrith the five «dnlt edldiers. Their value as con- 
stttttcfs of air ^ould pi^obably exceed ^edf ttat of the five 
adtilt males, and the iDOonvetiietiCfe, the dlligeF, and the injury to 
health ncrn^ be halved hketriee. 

^0 much for the subject of space €Uid ventilation in barmdks. 
It has taken up more pages than it ought within the limits of 
an artiiflle, for of'all the points raised'and; discussed in the Beport 
of the Boyal Commission, it is the one which can best take 
care of ilself. It was the most intelligible, and the remedies the 
most obvious, and'tttcr^re it has been the one ttost taken up 
by the public; bat for all that, it is not the most important. 
The controversy wMoh has arisen, and the provalsncc of some 
popular errors on the subject, have aloneindiuced us to enter so 
fully into it. 

Onr main object is to take stock of our progress in these pro¬ 
posed reforms, and to ascertain to what metent tlie recommenda 
tions of the Boyal Commission liave been, or are in a fair way to 
be, practically carried into effect. Two Secretaries of State have 
expressed their approved of those reoommcndatiohB. This, how- 
ervef, per sr wotdd not necessarily inspire an nnhesitating con¬ 
fidence in the result. But the Commissions themselves, to 
do them justice, do not seem inclined to let go the subject. 
General Peel informed the House of Commons that'tbe Ihnsident 
of the Royal Commission had offered, hy means of "four or five 
snh-oSmmlssions or committees, to elaborate the details, and pat 
the chief recommendatiCDS into a working shape, ready for imme¬ 
diate adoption. Tins proposal he accept^; and the suh-commis- 
fions, composed of some members o^ the original'Commission, 
namely, the late and present Directors-General, Sir lames Clarke 
and ])r. Sotherland, with the addition of t^ Quartermaster- 
General, Captain Qtdton, B.E.; Mr. Oroomes, late Chief Clerk 
of ttte W»r OfiBioe j ‘Sir Aiexan^ iBhllooh, Dr, Bntrell, and Dr. • 
Farr, wane fiWSfifWth ^i^oJWnd to “vIbHoUs srpp-commissione, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert ac^'ng as chaittnan pf each. To oim vme 
entrusted the ini^etidn of eac^ barrack at home, Uttg- 

gestion wecesaary sstutoiy imjpravsmeats in each; to 

nnother, the<#a)ii^giip< 0 f a eotnplete of regnlatioss fhnMAm 
Armyl^iod Depbiiment, for the sofftary weU ae^ppdlM 
treatment of the nnayin4he field or <■{» ^inntersrmaid the 
orgatdahtion of geawnd and ««^a9EpMl homtahu' ftf> « 
the'daiNring <np mn complete mhdem wthe 

army# 'A tm’Pis ofigwatioins andar 

wMoh eandid^wbuuld beAdifiiUad ^ De- 

pe atu lii lt , ttnd to plftes on an School, 

hithei^ laugaishetl tMfiini^ity at Qliathaiia. 

was to de^ we dutaeo^^illl 4o di y tiab howiaaw for the 
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tranfl^cfeon of business fbe tW by whom it proposed 

that tije directors-gett^l Shafii^W assisted. And, lastly, a draft 
wacmnt, fixing thQ tetirement, rank, pronaotlon, and status 
of the army medical offioerfj* was to be prepared fpt the oonside 
ration of the Secretary 4>iSlitats. 

It is understood tli^ aU these sub-CQmmiaftwns hav^ reported; 
but the results have, as yet, in one oaee only been prbmplgated. 
The new warrant for the Army Me^al Detriment has been 

pnblished. It improves finaneially the position of the toedical 
officers, it simpU^a, and diminishes the nnSaiber of ranks, it lays 
down intellijgible rales by which prOmotiftn is to be regulate, 
seniority the rule in the first promotion, when the value of 
tb® men hah hardi[y yet been tested, and selectio:^ for the upper 
ranks, when the comparative merit of the different officers has 
been shown by their services- Lastly, without materially altering 
the rank which each grade of medical officers ^ould hold rela¬ 
tively with the combatant oncers, it makes that rank carry 
Wh it me aubstotial advantages which had been previously 
withheld- This warrant is a kind of charter to the Army Medical 
Bepartment. It dc^es their rights and privileges as well as 
their material advantages. Tlieir pay was unjustifiably low, 
looked at merely as a nwed matter or salary for work done, and 

t * <4 ...j SI S Jl. .Xi_ __ —1^ _A 



not oyerlo^ed as an element in the attraction of social inspect, 
the rate of ^ indicate the social positioii of the 

recipient- ‘^Tl more vniaable, therefore, are the’ provisions 
which defino the relative rank of the medical officer. They 
practically redognise, for the first time, the etatim which a scien¬ 
tific body, on whose efficiency the effime^'^* 
great measure d^ends, ought ip hold ‘m 
mpk* .-la a m|lit^ hddy no position oJgi bh' 
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, themiMvtt|^J.heo«^^ a ^mpewave Owiitu* 

to ^pect MP if th^ profeMnonai and pei«on# 
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conduct be unolyectianable, they 8^)9}): haya guaranteed to than the 
pnrospe^ of rising to a ruk in kpo wh(e^ while aaetmm to 

then the mnqs of subsistence, sblll give B certain standing 
and position -m Mcie^. Oft the other hand?!^ hope of risiftg, 
merit or wtinction, to high rank, or to posts whtob, tibough unat¬ 
tainable exrapt by a few, confer on thote who Sttoeeed the h%hest 
nonotw which the profession has to give, operates strongly at Idie age 
at wmdH men choose a profession, and when each is sanguine of suc¬ 
cess in the race in which he is about to engage.'* 


This is clear aftd sensible, and it Was high time thsat some¬ 
thing clear and sensible should be enunciated on the subject. It 
is necessary to read the evidence before the Commission, not of 
disappointed junior^ but of officers epiinent in their profession, 
to appreciate the dissatisfaction which prevailed tbroUgbout the 
department on that subject; but in order to understand bow just 
that dissatisfaction was, the late Director-General’s evidence sUoulil 
be catefuUy studied. We have not space to describe the system, 
even if we understood it. Some faint conception of it njay, how¬ 
ever, be found from Dr. Andrew Smith’s mif statement, that the 
lules have never been written, are known to no, one hut himself, and 
are only to be found scattered \)ver a oolrrospondence of forty 
years; and, again, that it was his practice to make a new rule to 
meet each special case, but that the rule was never proihulgated. 
In fact, it was a system which combined alt the evife of seniority 
without its certainty, and all the evils Of selection without its 
stimnlns. 


tion; 
credit 


wluoh they have adopte 


As regards bajrtitoks, the oolonin in the newspapers iieaued 
"Military IntelHgeppe,” gives daily information of new venti¬ 
lation, new sewen^ie, r^etribntion of numbors, i^nd the introduc¬ 
tion of proper <iooking .apparatne, ,P!jUowing the inspections of 
the Commissionera; and there is every reason to beliw that 
the pledges given last Session, in the qoume of th^( deh>^ On 
Lc^ Dbring^n's resolutions, px^ bemg^tbffitty txdMm&£ 


no aonot, wiu, norroogs, navp tfteir snatv (tr im 

inmrovement oonsirapfiqft & capsbU dJMiww 

exoepUag the cutravaguaT'^nn^ 

sisi^inatNetley}; but what'nkw ot|9M^atinn*’1k 


r»,*ot 

lii'er- 


ftrid so, how are they 



pretentions 

reortr- 

f ^vemed? 
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l?bcT(t is a great piiQQdllbt tit&eng army madical t^cers 
ag^iixt ^eral hospij^, tcM ^ot oixi^ 4«aiaAg all medical, bit 
vmottg all militaiy'dmeers,' 'Wa,iiave How ^eoca, or 

nearly none. Oar ^tem has idlTainireeli rwltncfB^, and the 
neare&t i^proach to a geoieral bo«int^ id oti% im ^g^gate of 
regimental ho^iials. ^0 fact is, that iH'lhta, ao’hr^IttaQy other 
things, yteiime for yearn maiatamed an army as though it was 
never to be used. neititer eicpected nor heheteddH vrar; and 

we foiled to give our army in jieaee the organization which 

wonld be necessary for orar. On the' contrary, we attempted in 
war to cnnthaoe l&e organization, if it oottld he called an organi¬ 
zation, which had insensibly grown np in peacd. Ttms.’in war, 
we adheredie the regimental hospital system as long as we eonld, 
beoanse the records of -general hospitals having h^n reeerds of 
latlure -abd suilering, the ouihoiities were satisfi^ 'that iibe regi¬ 
mental one wns the best (which it may he, provided you have no 
^eat number of sick); and, also, hecnose they arc need to no 
^ber. Bat a great battle and harassing -march, and, what is 
more common *than either, the s^iread of disease, sooner or later 
necessitates a reeonrse- to the general hospital system. But the 
bnly oignoination to which every man is accustomed, namely, the 
regimental, is hbtippiicahle to the general hospital. They have, 
therefore, suddenly to devise a system, or to do" without one. 
■Great mibnanaganent, great 'snjibfing, greHt mmrtalib, and, 
moreover,‘'great waste ensue, and enrory one piopaly exclaims that 
genmral hot^iols are great evils; and, therefore, that regimental 
^bospitalsHare the reid thing. They forget that it was the failure 
of the regHnantal which forced them to have recourse to tbo 
leral h^ital; and it is the absence of pitiper system'wliieh 
kae eoDvertra general hospitals into ohametheiujies. Gmat evils 
they are, because woUnds and disease, and ^fheir inmedies even, 
see great evifo^. ‘ An amputation is .a great hOit is no 
xSosoa jfor edhmifting the limb to an xnOxpei'ionoed operator, who 
know henrfo set about it. No one would expect ten 
opmpiHueii^ iiifatttry,4,none of whom had ever learned mhre than 
0<^fii>i:^^4xiU,umevW-at^ to net together, atwHoe to be 
ftn^'tf^oientteigmtcnt; nor will-ten regiments, nmie of whom have 
heen^ri^iddd, c^igtitote an effective aatmy i yet We ^ptablish 
ft genial hospital m this very way, when the neoessity arises, 
4U^d are than suiprmed that Htter cottfosioa Js the smmeSdtc 





nfraHt 'of pnmtieh onljrwl^clk 
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their daties and their poaitiott to one another eleariy 

defined, their subordination to a‘oomotOb head tnunistakeable^ 
and their masses of basinet simple anoinpid. 

These oqjects are not oidy not attuned by thd existing system 
of what aire called genend hospitalB, butjihe regulations seem to 
have bemi firamed on purpose to prevent their atteinment. It seems 
to be a rediz&^cm of^. Pi^ens’s How not to do it" Nothing 
can be more complicated <Hr more combrous than the composition 

of the staff of the Military General Ho^tal, and the mode in 

which the buSinees is conducted. Look first at the organization 
of a London civil hospital They could afford to have a compli¬ 
cated system, and a great subdivision of labour, for they are not 
exposed to chances nor the roughness of war, nor Imve they 
the same necessity for promptness and vigour of action. Yet in 
a London hospitu, then, what are the departments ? There is a 
governor or a committee, who are supreme over all, a steward, a 
matron, a treasurer, and a medical staff, each with their own ^s- 
tinct duties and responsibihties, but all suhordiuate to the one 
head. 

Now for the army. It is fair^to suppose that Scutari in its 
latter days was more than a fair specimen of military hospital 
organization. It had been inquired into, and reported on by 
commissimi after commission, and it has been held up as the'most 
perfect example of what skill and energy (and we must ttdd money) 
coold'^ffect. We have seen that the civil hospital has five depart¬ 
ments—one to govern, one to pay, one to supply, bne to nurse 
and keep house, and onb to treat—five in all. At Scutari there 
were eight—the engineer, the paymaster, the commissary, the 
purveyor, the medicfd department, the qxufftermaster-general, the 
adjutant-general, and the commandant, or general commanding 
the forces or tire georrison in which the hospital is situated. That 
is to say^ one to bttild and rejwr, one to pay, two to supply, one 
to treat, ihree to govern, ana one to nurse—eight iu all. At 
home and in tiie colonies, there is also the bairackmastOr,' 
making nine in all, of whom two are to build and r^air. Again, 
the dtttfos of matron are performed by the wardmasters <ar the 
hospital-sergeants; the latter of whom, being the lowest pt&d Of 
any, seem to do a good deal of everybody else’s busine^ss in addi¬ 
tion to their own. 

But the three who compose the governing power aie not in 
the *het|ntBl at bU, nor does its management constitute their only 
ortti«it-oMef duty. The quartenuaster-general and the ai^tant- 
geneild have an authority over the Clients; not, however, i» 
patients who ere part of the hospital, but as soldiers who are part 
of the force. The commandant has a general author^ over all; 
but the hospital is not only not his chief care, but, in point of 
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numbers, it forms a veixjj^art Of his commiOHl. Ho 
cm bttle op^or^i^^ (pf^^o^wing^ and lijttio time tp inquire 
into details, and, in ninety^nine cases out ox a hundredi ho has 
neither the taste which would lead him to ii^^e, nor special 
, aptitude which would justiity his interference. ^ insist on an 
average general officennicommaud of a force, whether in war or 
in peace, conducting the administration of a ho^^tal, is not 
more absurd than it VrooU he to the intelli^t' goyemor of 
the London Hospital, in ‘addition to bis hospital duties, to 
undertake the command of the Hous^old Brigade. Occa¬ 
sionally yop may Jlnd an officer hke Sir Henry Storks, in the 
later days of Scutan, who has a special aptitude and fondness for 
admimstration, and who will set things right when they get 
wrong; but that wc» a happy accident, on the recurrence of 
which we cannot rely, and even if we light on such a man, ho 
cannot anticipate, he can only correct what is known, and tbu 
mischief is not known till it is done. In most oases the general 
officer, conscious of his ignorance, contents himself with an occa¬ 
sional formal inspection, carefully turns a deaf ear to reports of 
differences and unpleasantnesses, and refuses to meddle till the 
scandal cui no longer he overlooked. In fact, there is uu 
governing power at ml, nor are the subordinate departments so 
placed relatively to one another that they can supply the doti- 
ciency. All are equal: all can obstruct, none need assist— 
because none feel tiiat they must obey. The medical officer can 
sak the purveyor for something which* he considers necessary for 
his patients, and the purveyor may procure it, or he may use his 
discretion ^md refuse it as too costly, or as not being according to 
warrant. The building mqy require alteration or repair, and the 
harrackmaster exercises his discretion whether or not he shall 
applv to the engineer, who exercises his discretion wl^ther he 
shalf or shnll not comply. Each covears his own responsibility 
by asking.^ He records bis requisition, and j|ds conscience is clear. 
Men uDwr each a system soon learn to acquiesce in refusal, and 
so save trouble; nor is it to be wondered at, when whatever is 
dpnf^ e&n only be done by a iortuitous coUeourae of consents. 
;(t would require St. Athanasina himself to define these various 
' eO'Ordinate authorities. But for the entire absence pf pnity the 
taBE* would have delij^hted his heart. In jlace^ ho^et, of 
dnity, we have on inevitable antagonists* * ^ 

And yet jffie War Office attempts, whether ai hum 
to rebate and gavenrhoi^itals oiganizQdvnitn such a mintnery 
es t^a. These jotting elements are to be jreooncjiled, and the 
mttdfine made ^ work by a Secreifury of through tho 
medium* of the Post. Th^e is byt one odtiditipn on which 
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ho cnn^succeed. If he he infalIim >^Wscient, and. omnipresent, 
the plan is a good one, he he it is ahbnrd. 

Here is the observation of no iheatpei^hed judge of hospital 
organization upon this very point 

“ In the military general hospitals,’* says KSss N%htingale, “ as 
they are now constituted, the govennog power is wanting which, by 

its superior authority, can compel the (Xhordtoate departments within 

the hospital to the comply oO«operatton necessary for success. In 
the naval hospitals this object is attuned, where the hospital is small, 
by placing the supreme power in the hands of the medical officer, and 
where it is laige, m the bauds of a governor, who is generally a naval 
officer of rank?’ • 

This last example seems to be conclusive as to the practica¬ 
bility of the change advocated; for there is an analogy between 
an army and a naval hospital, which, it may he maintained, does 
not exist between an array and a civil hospital. As to its efficacy, 
HQ ono walking through the wards first of a naval and then of an 
army hospital, could fail to he struck by the superior order, 
cleanliness, and comfort of the former. 

But is this deficiency of a supreme power on the spot, and this 
unnecessary multiplication of departments compensated for by 
rapid and simple methods of trausacting business ? 

Now we have no wish to join the popular cry against the cheeks 
imposed to guard the outlay of piihiio money, when the object is 
to prevent ftaud and peculation. Becent commercial revelations 
lead to the conclusion that, as between too much check and toe 
little, too much is the safest. Character b well worth money. 
Even if not a sixpence he saved, if every farthing ■fHiich mighl 
have been abstracted from the right channel by roguery is ex¬ 
pended on the means of prevention or detection, an immense 
object iswecotaj^ishd^; but where outlay alone is to be rapre^d, 
a balance bust be darefUlly stmok betwem the money saved and 
the money spent in saving it. If the latter he the larger, there 
is a clear loss; and wVen if they are equal, it must be rememl^red 
that we have nothing to show in the one case, except two pr three 
clerks the more, whereas the outlay would probably haVe slown 
some work accomplished or some ehd effected, even thosgh 
neither were Indispensable. This seeips obvious enough, y^^pKe 
War Office a]^abi for yedrs to have overlooked it in tiie manage- 
m^M the military hotf^^ls. ' ^ , 

^^*¥mnddioal officers fbmerly had ^ stu^rvision^c^e .supply 
to tnSFrespeotivo itdspitalBr' The actual uetcdb of ottering, pur¬ 
chase, dta., natui^y M into the Wds' of tV hpspUal- 
sergeants; for it was not ip be'expeUted the medical offiOei 
would leave bb patients to' higgle with the butoner or cheaper 
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the greengrocer. The sjratpm altogother ^ong. The vrong 
person superintended and liwng person bought- Neither the 
surgeon nor the sargeaiut ytm a fit conntttiaan&t. The one 
was too good and the other not good enongia This system, 
defective m principle, bore its natural firoits. Alisgations were 
rife, and they were by no means without fdundatldfi* untt extrava¬ 
gance and peculation prevailed in the supply of tEe hospitals. 

The War Office, not without reason, intwi^red; but if there 
was reason in their interference, there was littl* enough of it in 

the remedy. Purv^ors, or rather d^uiy-pwveyors (m the War 
Office was honestly determined to do the thing ehemly), were 
introduced into the military hospitals,«and supeTsedea ine joint 
commissariat of the piineipal medical officer and, the hospital- 
sergeant. The new establishment was full of zeal, and determined 
to justify its oreation by the results it might produce. A 
great diminution was efiBsoted in tte* hospital accounts; but the 
purveyors were made, what they ought never to have been, 
supreme in matters of diet over the medical officer. Too ex¬ 
pensive a diet-^that is to say, a diet which the purveyor knew 
cost more than a Certain sum—^was at his discretion by him 
refiised. It might have been the cheapest diet, if the patient was 
to be cured or saved by it; but the purveyor judged not by the 
efibets it would produce on the patient, but by the effect it would 
produce m his accounts. The medical office complained, but 
the purveyors appealed triumphantly to their books and totals .; 
and 'the War Office was satisfied that the new system was 
working well. We doubt whether a fatthing was saved. We 
believe the tame- money was sp^t, but spent on different things. 
Patients were simtedU W clerW wece fed. The same money was 
spent, but some patients were cured more dowly, and aome not 
at all. If the object of a hospital is to savs stores, and show 
oheap accounts, the plan was successful; but if the object of a 
hospital is to save lif^ and cure the sick as quickly and as 
thoroughly as human s^ll can do it, then the plan was wrong, 
and, to our belief expensive into the bargain. 

Add to this the disheartening effect on the medical officer, who 
finds himaelf thwarted in his efforts to do his dufy; who is 
hohuliated by an in&rior, comparatively without edac^on, vir¬ 
tually interfering in his treatment, and who is toaght ih« lesson 
that he ne^ not estimate so very highly tlm human lives en- 
■icarted to hm cam, sinoe the authewtiM above him in 

thuhahifmea net agartst pounds^ but against shilfe^ attKlimtoe. 

Busman war broke syatom'Siniidrio pnmtice 

nmiimify,modified, and aooordmg to the now mriiihag'Tts^e, the 
pltrvjfyot: oheya the requisition of the medical repfCsenting 

at the same time any apparent extravagance to snperior authority; 
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but we doubt wlietliet any regulatiflta exuia compelUag bim bo 
to do. 

The late diteotojvgeoeral, however, from Sxst to last protested 
stoutly agaioet the new evils of the new system; hut his remedy 
was either to revert to the old system, and reconvert the medical 
into a coinmissaaiat officer, or to make the purveyor the imme* 
diate servant of tlie medical officer. This arose firom the singalar 
conception of the duties of a physician or Surgeon which has 
hithe^ esdsted in tho Army Medieal Departmail^ and which is 

certainly peculiar to that braach of the medical ^fession. It 

has been held that yonn^^ men should jn>acttse, operate, and pre* 
scribe; hut that the higher ranks should be confined to what 
liave been considered the higher duties of administration. Avery 
grtuxd name for very humble offices. To the surgeon very pro* 
perly, t^ tho assistant-surgeon very improperly, have been made 
over the knife, the pharmacopoeia, and the corpus vile of Uie 
British soldien To the experienced physician and skilled surgeon 
~ namely, to the inspector or deputy-inspector—have been 
entrusted the paored inspection of stores, the cleanliness of wards, 
the filling up of returns, tho countersigning of requisitions, the 
necessity of which ho has less means of judging than the pre¬ 
scribing officer, the supervision of washing, and eveh of washer¬ 
women; in short, all the dealings with buildings, with furniture, 
with stores, with pots aud pans, which in civil hospitala ore the 
province of a house-steward, a matron, or a housemaid. To such 
an extent has this been earned, that in the Kussian war a medical 
officer of some standing was actually employed for weeks in 
tasting wine, and testing the soundnessof corks^ hottlq by bottle, 
wliile in the hospitals oloie by there was urgent want of 
medical men to attend the sick and wonndedL 

Imagi^ Sir Boiqomin Bnodie withdrawn from the bed-sides 
and the idteatre at George’s, and, in virtue of his experience 
and ability, set to ovevleok aeoouuts^ countersign demands for 
extras, cheek the issue of stores, and see that the broom and the 
scrubbing-brush have been properly applied. 

Messrs. Gumming and Maxwell, the commissioners sent, in 
1866 to inquire into the state Of the hospitals in the East, ae(tt|)k<> 
not unnaturally to have been, struck by the way iu whieh* tPit 
time of Uie medical offipers ^esc eneroached upon by tib^ 
suhorduMite and almost mmual duties ; and they remarked upon 
the .K^gKmi^y Uu'go narnher of medioal officers mn d|flr od tb» 
veryv^Miept Btal there were loud conmlaiuts of t|w insuffi- 
oiency.’^ The-, snp]^y was defimmd, ]mtN'dtliarib(ih4Qn<{^ 
apfdioaHOa of ffie i^dipal aitaffi “was snoh^' that tW^^blio sevuice 
derived lifc^e or nh benefit irem their itveseaew. Their skill, 
‘knowledge, and experience were‘being systematically * wasted. 
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They •were doing, at large salaries, what uneducated men would 
have done better on small ones; and •what purely medical duties 
they did perform, and which consisted in inspecting; the practioe of 

those who were actually engaged in treating the patients, was 
probably on the whole more injurious than advantageous to the 
service, for it relievetl the latter from the rbsponsibility of their 
treatment-—a responsibility which is the only safeguai'd of the 
patient, who, on the other hand, had gained but little by the 
interference of the superior officer, who, if more learned as to the 
rules of treatment, was of course less acquainted with the details, 
peculiarities, and previous history of the particular case. The 
Report of the Royal Commission puts Ibis clearly enough;— 

“ By this system," they say, “ it is true that the juniors are enabled 
very early to acquire a great amount of experience, but they acquire 
it, to a great degree, at the expense of the patient—they learn •their 
mistakes by the results. Thq superintendence of the inspector, who 
has not observed the case from its commencement, is not of great 
practical vadue, especially when the number of cases is very large, aftd 
his attention is distract^ by the details of the udministration of the 
hospital. A patient treated by an inexperienced junior, and superin¬ 
tended, or rether interfered with, by a pre-occupied senior, is^ as little 
likely to gain by the interference of the one as by the original treat¬ 
ment of the other.’* 


The iieport then proceeds t6 point out the effect of this system 
on the young medical officers themselves;— 

“ We cannot but think that, in addition to the direct loss to the 
State by the misapplication, which is the waste, of the valuable time 
of the seniers, this system has, indirectly, a bad effect on the juniors. 

"Every young man looks ibiward tb the ultimate attainment of 
high rank, and to the performance of the duties which belong to it. 
He 'natiwally attaches the highest iroportaoce to those funcitions, and 
he insensibly Jearns to undervalue those which seem to belong exclu¬ 
sively to the lower grades, and from the practice of which he hopes, 
by promotion, to be emancipated. The assistant-surgeon is led, by the 
present system, to look to the performance of administrative duties as 
the,Ultimate object of his ambition, smd knows that, when once he can 
an inspootorial rank, it is on their performanco, and not on his 
meffi'Oal skill) that his reputation and his further chance of advance¬ 
ment will depend; The result must be to lower bis‘ estimation of the 
behest duties of a scientific profmion, and diminish his ardour in its 
y>ursuit; N^her is it without itk ill effect on the senior, Ivhb, when 
’':retir^ %>l^,'the service, does not compete UntL^thjft civiRlk(f^«cti- 
tit^,Qu)ferms,?o adv!Witag«ous\as.he would, have done his 

.jpi»ctice h^:partially suspended, and, skill tod science 
jrost daring.the yea» in vrhi(^ ^ ura^^ployed on those 
ndmintkimive duties which Oqcupy 8ct,ixvd(^ of l^l|([l time of the'inspec- 
■•^rial'TanW.** ■’ . " -.'V', V ■ " ’ 
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Thosje remarks.are well worth consideration. It was not only 
the low pay, qr the advantages of rank withheld, that lowei'ed the 
Army itcdical Department in theoateem of the medical profession 
and tlieir own. Employed at the commencement of their career 
in a manner which tlieir inexperience did not warrant, hut at the 
same time over-inspeeted, because untrusted, they felt that they 
were ti'eated like schoolboys, and not like gentlemen; and if^ 
while collecting their hazardous experience, they acquired a strong 
interest in and love of their profession, that interest and love were ’ 
repressed by the reflection that the fruits of tlieir experience 
would never he gathered, but that they w^ould take leave of the 
higher and more scientific duties of their profession just when 
tliey became fit to perfonn them. 

Dut looking at this system simply as a matter of organization, 
it is remarkable that, after searching through the whole mass of 
evidence given before the Commission, not one witness can he 
found to defend it. Indeed, all the evidence token on this subject 
goes the other way. Sir Benjamin Brodie seemed utterly at a 
loss to understand the practice. He states that—* 

“ his duties at the end of thirty-two years, during which he was sur¬ 
geon at St. George’s, were the same as on the day he began. lie is of 
opinion that everything which a surgeon requires should be found, and 
everything which lie orders should be done, but it should be done to 
Ills hand, his time being too valuable to be spent on any duties to 
whicl^his medical science and experience are not available/’ 

T))is is the eommon-sense view of the matter, and so obviously 
so, that it is useless to ekpend further argument upon it. 

It would be’endless to go through, in detail, the ^%riolls mis¬ 
applications of men and work of which the distribution of the 
medical depai’tmeut is a specimen. The ward-master or hospital 
sevjcant is overloaded by the amount and variety of the w'ork 
imposed on him ; and the nursing woidc, which is his first duty, 
is generally sacrificed to the writing work, because the neglect of 
the latter is at once detectable, and produces official confusion, 
whereas the former is not detectable out of the hospital, though 
its consequences within it may be fatal. The nursing there¬ 
fore falls into the hands of the orderlies, who are soldier^' 
taken from the ranks, who enter knowing nothing of their duU^, 
and who are liable, as soon as they have acquired thete, to 
he recalled to their regiments. To obviate tliis evil, the medical 
stalft corps was created, who of course, at the, outset were as 
ignpri^fiS as the orderlies,. If continued, th^y'wotiild in time have 
acquired a knowledge of their duties; but the evidence of art artoy 
surgeon employed ou the Netley inquii'y leads' to the "conclusibn, 
that the corps' i^, or is to be, dis^lved, for it appears to be con- 
’ templateil that nt Netley tho patients are to nui*so one another. 

[Vol LXXI. No. CXXXIX.]—Ni:w Sekies, Vol XV. No.l. G 
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Here is the aocount given by an eye-witness of the working of the 
orderly system at ScutariThe orderlies do not bring skilled 
labour to the •« ork." “ The cleaning and airing of the wait’ds (at 
Scutan) would make n housemaid laugh; each orderly worked at 
it in his own way, and then tlie patients undid it all, and it had 
all to be done over again." " Except whi^n the medicine was 
given by the medical officers themselves, or by the women, it 
was taken by the patient or not, at his own discretion." 

Hut without dwelling further on the ill constiuction of the 
various departments by which the general hospitals were worked, 
we will answer the further question as to the simplicity, rapidity, 
and accuracy of the conduct of business, l>y the following descrip¬ 
tion of the system of requisitions by which the necessary supplies 

were in a great measure obtained in the hospitalb on the Dos- 

phorus“ The mode of supply by requisitions is faulty both 
ways, both in pretending to supply that which is not in store, and 
in not supplying that which is. Tor the requisition remains, 
although the supply has never been given ; and the supply is often 
not given, although it is in store." That is to say, that a requi¬ 
sition which bad not been complied with, imd which as a doou- 
ment has just the some value as a dishonoured cheque, was kept 
ns evidence of a transaetion which had not taken place, and as a 
voucher for the issue of what had never beeh supplied. A com¬ 
parison of such vouchers with the original store might have led 
to a belief in .the re-enactment of tno miracle of the widow’s 
cruse. 

Here is a short but simple sketch of tho organization wliicli 
Miss Nightingale's joint experience, both of civil and military 
hospitals, lends her to recommend both as regards the jKr'eonnel 
and tho materiel 

One executive responsible bead, it seems to me, is what is wanted 
in a general hospital, call him governor, commandant, or what you 
will, and let it be his sole command. 

“ The departments should not be many:— 

“1. A governor, solely responsible for everything but medical 
treatment. 

“ A principal medical officer and bis staff, relieved of all admi¬ 
nistrative duties, and strictly professional. 

“ 3. A steward, who should fulfil the duties of purveyor, commissary, 
and barrack-master, and supply everything, sulyect to tbo governor. 

*‘4, A treasurer, who should be banker and paymaster. 

” 5. A Buperinteiident qf hospital attendants, who should undertake 
tho dheetioR of the cooking, washing, care of hospital furhitare and 
goVOT^eti$^of orderlies. AIT thae ofneere to be ’appointed at homo by 
the War J)epartment. According to this plan, the governor would 
cumulate the functions of quartcitoaster-general and Mjataut-gcnei'al, 
and, under the advice of a sanitary officer attached to him for that 
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purpose, would be solely responsible for oarryfllgfost 'the works advised, 
and for engaging the requisite labour. 

“ Supply. With regard to the mode of supply, let the steward fur¬ 
nish the hospital according to a fixed sc^e, previously agreed upon. 

“"With regard to food, let the steward make coutraots, subject to 
the governor’s approval, and with power to buy in the market at the 
contractor’s expense if the contractor fails. A scheme of diets should 
be constructed, according to the most approved authorities, in oidcr to 
save the cumbrous machinery of extra met rolls. Equivalents might 
be laid down, so as to afford the necessary choice, depending, on the 
nature of the climate, the season of the year, the state of the market, 
the productions of the country,” &e. 

This sketch, muiiatie mutaiulis, and preserving, which is always 

important, the traditional military names of purveyor and pay¬ 
master for the civil terms of steward and treasurer, indicates an 
organizistion at once simple and effectual. The scheme recom¬ 
mended by the sub-commission probably does not differ much 
ii'om it. Improved and enlarged diet tables were, many months 
ago prepared by One of the sub-commissions and communi¬ 
cated to and revised by Dr. Ghristison, the highest living 
authority on this subject. These - revised tables inolude a 
great variety of diets; for, it must be recollected, that reversing 
the ordinary rule in such matters, the greater the number of diets 
contained in a diet table, the more simple its working is. A short 
diet table implies a long list of extras, and each extra requires a 
requisition and a separate transaction for each patient for whom it 
is ordered; whereas a v»lried diet table enables the treating sur¬ 
geon to prescribe the diet for each patient by a simple reference 
to the letter or number at the bead of the various columns in the 
table, which comprise, in different combinations, the articles 
hitherto in general use as extras. 

It would take too much time to partioularize how much of this 
proposed organization would be applieable to regimental as well 
as to general hospitals. Both require to be debit with on the 
same principles, and with a view to the attainment of the same 
objects, namely, redaction in the number of departments, dcfoff- 
tion of the duties to be performed by each, and simplification of 
the forms and processes by which the business is' to bo 
ried on. - ’ . . „ 

But the general hospital is the^one on which the greatest pidns 
shouid be bestowed, because it is there that the bitting system 
is the aipBt defective. Yon cannot, do without tlM^’in,yrar/^^ 
you otoQot have them effective, in war unl^s yobi; give them a 
good organization, sim^ and suited to the rou^/exigehei^- of 
war, mm' in which those who,are to conduct, t&em have been 
thoroughly practised daring peace. 
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But as tliesc military general hospitals have 4® l»e ex-lemporized 
iij'War, as their Imhitat is often sbiftjng-r~ft8 they tnust frequently 
be established in bnililings never intended for the purpose, and in 
localities requiring minuteanspection and much sanitary ])recnu- 
tion before they can bo adapted to hospital purposes with any 
security to the sick, it will be necessary to provide the governor, 
who is to be responsible for the safety and efSciency of the whole, 
with the best possible advice, on points on which obviously he 
cannot himself be a competent judge. This is the reason why a 
sanitary adviser should l»e attached to him as to the quarter master- 
general of an army. The duty of an army surgeon is curative, 
but it is not so much so as it is preventive. Health is the first 
condition of success to an army, for health.means numbers. Pre¬ 
caution alone can wrest the constant thinning of the ranks hy 

disease. Beraedy, however effectual, comes too late. For the 
mere purj^ose of the campaign, putting aside humanity and duty 
to the soldier, the success or failure of the remedy is not very 
malarial. Indeed death affects an army less than disease. For 
deiMlh only diminishes numbers, whereas disease not only dimi* 
nishos numbers, but detracts from, the efficiency of the remainder, 
who are still unaffected by it. Tlio hospital intercepts rations, 
transport, guards, surgeons, money, all of which are wanted to 
maintain, in efficiency, the army at the front. No doubt it was 
some such calculation as this which led . the Emperor Napoleon, 
that great military utilitarian, to cumulate so much mediool and 
sanitary precaution on his fighting men, and to trouble himself so 
fhe fate of his sick and wounded. But inhuman as it 
may be Ihuught, the lesson ought not to be lost upon us. It 
need not teach us to regard our disabled men less, but it ought to 
teach us to regard our active battalions more. We have not that 
constant warlike habit and experience which generates a belief in 
it. Nor is this scepticism, or rather this ignorance, peculiar to 
military men. It is the same in civil life. Sanitary science is 
looked upon as mere humbug iby the mass of mankind. It is 
not till we have been, decimated by cholera that we can be per- 
nnaded to o^nse our dwellings, to remove our cesspools, and 
attend to our sewers. Neither is the civil surgeon as much in 
advance, of' the Jay civilian on these matters as Iris education and 
knowledge should make him. The generality of civil physicians 
and surgeons live; not by prevention but by cure, and what men 
•live by theyanost esteem. They neither live by prevention, nor 
practise it, nor do they teach it.. Our army surgeons have 
acquiflB^ |$he groundwork of their medical > knowledge in ,civil 
sohOc^jviiiut the specialty of sanitary sciegoe they .have neycr been 
teughl They may have picked it up, and tln^ugh many may .tlms be 
ahead of their civilian co-professionals in this respect, there are but 
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few among either fhe civil or ttc military who havo studied it as 
a specialty. The combatant military oihcor, again, like the 
lay civilian, is seldom practically convinced of the necessity of 
measures of prevention, and is conscious that he -is too ignorant 
to know whetlier the advice offered him is sound; andi if convinced 
of the necessity, perhaps doubts, and often justly doubts, whether 
his adviser knows much more about tlie matter than himself. 
There was no lack of evidence to show the royal commission how 
often medical advice is not asked, because its necessity is not 
felt; how often when volunteered it is insented as an intrusion, 
or, if asked, is not acted upon, because not good, or not thought 
to be good. The commission seems therefore to have attached 
great importance to raising the standard of sanitary knowledge 
among army medical officers, and recommended measures to 

secure that that knowledge when attained shall be produced, and 
when produced shall be attended to, or, at any rate, not carelessly 
or capriciously set aside. 

When a medical officer goes to tlie general-in-command who, 
under a tropical sun, up a river surrounded with swamps, is feed¬ 
ing his troops on salt pork, and tells him that unless he giveb 
tliem fresh meat and vegetables they will bo down with scurvy 
and fevei, he does no more than his duty, and what it is impe¬ 
rative that ho should do. But if ho is met by the man in authority 
with the rejoinder, “ Sir, when your advice is wanted it will be 
askeef for,” he probably vows never again to expose himself to- 
such a rebuke. Six weeks, after he is called upon to cure 
disease which is not curjlble at all, or not curable in time, though 
care and precaution a few weeks earlier might hairo obviated 
much of it. Such things ought to be impossible, and the Com¬ 
missioners urge tliat so far os regulation can effect it they shall 
he made impossible. “ The duty and responsibility of both the 
commanding and the medical officer,” say they, " should be de¬ 
fined by regulation. The medical officer should be made to feel 
that, charged as he is with the care of the troops in health, as 
well as with their treatment in sickness, he is responsible for any 
act or omission which his advice or warning might havo pre-, 
vented; and the commanding officer, should he made to feel that 
he is responsible for disregarding that warning or over-ruling 
that 'advice, and should haw sound reasons to show f6r;the 
course tak^n." The Commissioners therefore proposed to fix on 
the medical officer, whether in peace or war, tlie duty and the 
responsibility of tending his advice in writing, and on the com¬ 
manding officer that bf adopting or i-ejecting it. In thov latter 
case the reasons for rejecting it might be perfectly sound on stra¬ 
tegical; iVliile the advice itself was' equally sound on eaaitnry 
grounds; but in this, as in any other case, the reasons for rejee- 
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tion would be endorsed on the document in whioh the advice wns 
tendered. J ,, 

'iBy this regulation the proper responsibility would be fixed on 
ench ot present a military disaster is like a railway accident, 
no one is ever to blame; but when once the man whose business 
it IS to advise is made to record his advice, and the man who is 
to act record his reasons, we shall know, as the Turkish, pacha 
said, whose beard to pull. It is proposed that this regafation 
should apply to all medical officers in relation to their immediate 
military superiors ; but i|. is further and most wisely suggested 
that 6o the (juartermasterrgeneral of an array in the field, and to 
the goYeraor of a general hospital, a special sanitary officer 

should be attached. This is right. The duties to be performed 
are sO important that not only must the very best advice bo 
secured, and it can only be secured by previous special strtdy and 
preparation, but means must be taken to ensure that the whole 
attention of the officer appointed shall be concentrated upon his 
par^ular work. The principal medical officer in charge of tbo 
ibre^ Cannot do it. He is at the head of a large medical staff in 
chfitge of divisions, brigades, and battalions, scattered over a vast 
extent of country. He has dn enormous, amount of official busi¬ 
ness to transact. If there be much sickness the work is over¬ 
whelming. If, ag«n, the sanitary duty be entrusted to a medical 
officCir not restricted to sanitary,* that is precautionarj*, duties 
alone, the progress of disease and the consequent want of 
surgeons will withdraw liim first partly, then wholly, from -his 
spemalfy, and while engaged in treating the sick, he will, by bis 
neglect of his primary duties, be inci*easing the numbers who are 
already overwhelming the hospital. These sanitary officers 
cannot, therefore, be too exclnsiVely devoted to their special 
science, nor too rigidly restricted to the one paramount duty of 
precantion and prevention. 

Tliere are several capital errors, in the system by which candi¬ 
dates are now admitted to the army ttiedical service. They are 
called upon to produce certificates and to undergo an examina¬ 
tion i but of the certificates required, some do, and some do not, 
onisititute evidence of the study of medicine as well as surgery, 
and the mode of examination is deficient in these points. The 
exi^ners are named by the persoci who names the candidates. 
T^hero is, therefore, no confidence in their independence. Dif¬ 
ferent men. are named examioers at different times, the result is 
tii'at tti&s^tidard of the examination varies, that qs the examiners 
are ttmpiabituated to the work, noi* accustomed to deal viritli 
pnpils^.as ieachers are, they- are, compara^yely speaking,, ineffl- 
*cicn ^: and, lastly, that the examination is entirely theoretiwtdi both 
in. medicine and snrgery, while in that which is the most important 
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■of all to tlie arnjy practitioner — namely, preventive ‘science, 
■which we may call military hygiene, there is no examination at all. 
Now it is clear that the public will never place confidence in the 
fairness of an examination when the examining body is dependent 
on the very authority who exercises the patronage. The examina¬ 
tion is tho only check on the improper exercise of patronage. 
True, there have never been any imputations of unfair acceptances 
or unfair rejections of candidates ; but, in what we fear we must 
call the degraded state of the profession, there has been little or 
no competition for admittance into it, and the favour was all on 
ihe side of tho candidate and not of the patron. Let us hope 
ihat those times have passed away, and that with higher attrac¬ 
tions to the profession will come not only a higher cIass of 
candidates, but morf of them. The prize will he worth winning, 
and provision must he made that the race ho fairly run. The East 
India Company set an excellent example in this respect. There 
is a pernnuient independent hoard of examiners for the Indian 
medical service, composed of men whose names are a guarantee, 
not only for their rectitude and independence, but for their 
tlioTOUgh competence for the performance of a duty which te» 
quires constant practice to be done well. A chance deputy- 
inspector pressed into tho Director-Genend’s office to conduct wn 
examination, who, had long ago foi’gotten what he learned in the 
schools, and lately forgotten (thanks to the administrative system) 
what%ho learned in his practice, is tho very last man to dis¬ 
cern the difierence between mere memory and ability, between 
sound knowledge and * superficial cram. All the evidence 
goes to show that, unless an examiner be a teacher likewise, and 
•conversant with the habits and attainments of students, he is 
little likely to prove efficient. Nor is a mere book examination 
a sufficient test, for much theoretical knowledge may bo got up 
by a, young man, who, with the dissecting knife in his hand, or 
at the bed-side of tbe patient, would prove to be utterly helpless. 

What is required, then, in order to secure efficient candidates 
and an efficient examination,.is, first, to require from all a diploma 
in surgery, and a licence in medicine, derived from some compe¬ 
tent body; or a degree in medicine, the qualifications for y^hieh 
include the knowledge of surgery. The candidates should also 
produce certificates of havi^ attended courses of practical .In¬ 
struction, such os materia medma and practical pharmacy, practical 
chemistry, practical anatomy (in which the student shall have 
bim.«ip jf dissected the whole body at least once),,olihicai surgery, 
ophthdmio surgery, clinical m'^ic’ine, apd attendance on htspital 
practice of not less tlr^ a year. Add to this-^if, under the new 
.system^ a- strong desrjfl to enter the setviCe is manifested—a 
.univej6ity bachelor’s degree, or its equivalent, as tested by exami- 
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nation. This test has been applied in the examinations for the 
fellowships of the College of Siwgeous with a marked success in 
araising the tone and character, as well.as the attainments, of the 
candidates. The man who has had .the advantage of a liberal 
apd general education will always be immeasurably superior to the' 
man who has got up a stock of medical knowledge and nothing 
else. The former has learned to leam. He has braced his mind 
and enlarged his judgment, and there is fnr less fear of subsequent 
stagnaiang when once his object is gained, than in the case of the 

iut^r. No meana must be neglected by the military authorities 

through which the weight and influence of the medical officer in 
his regiment can he, raised. His position, socially speaking, is 
sure, in a .country constituted like England, to be considered 
inferior to that of the combatant officers. The position which 
he must aim at is an intellectual one. He is a member of a 
scientific and a liberal profession, and ho must show to those 
Avitli whom he associates that he is master of it. ■ 


As “new brooms sweep clean,” possibly under the new Medical 
Council' cbonges and improvements will bo effected wbich will 
raise the whole staudai'd of medical education, and so long ns the 
military sen-ices wisely trust to the civil schools for their ednea- 


ti©u in medicine and surgery, they will reap the full benefit of 
those improvements, especially if the examination of their candi¬ 
dates be entrusted to an independent board consisting of-the first 
civil examiners and teachera to be got. 

That, however, which is the most important of all to tire anny- 


surgeon, remains untouched by these proposals, because untaught 
in fire civil schools. The diplomas, the cei-tificates, the examinoi-s, 
and the examinations we have indicated, will give to the army as 
good civil practitioners as can he • got, but they will give tliein 
nothing more. Wo shall have got a fair prospect of the means 
of cure, hut none of prevention. Military hygiene is not taught 
in the civil schools. It is not to he expected that it should; liut 


even sanitai-y science as applicable to civil life forms no part of 
the teaching of the civil schools, unless the few lectures given at 
St Thomas’s Hospital be an exception; and this is natural 
mjough. A young man enters a profession for his livelihood; 
that which gives no remuneration offers no attraction. The 
surgeon and, physician cure not only that their patients may live. 


but that fitey may live themselves. No man fees a doctor except 
■ for work done. If he is ill, he sends for him. If -he is well, he 
d<jes not trouble his head about him.. The Emperor of €Inna is 
. • the only, man who has the sense to pay bis physician only when 
he is.wllj.and stop his salary from the day when his illness com- 
meiMies fill the day he is convalescent. That-is-his way, hut it is 
.not ours. !rhe aim and object of the medioaiman, and his Jiopo 
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of living, depend on his curing, not on his anticipating, disease. 
Thu schools can only teach what young men must study, and 
they will only study tiiat wliich will bring them in a livelihood, 
'i hey are to live by disease, tiot by preventing it. The sanitaiTr 
doctor’s specialty is to prevent. That, however, he cannot livf by, 
unless employed and paid by some public body whose interest it is 
to do so. His functions are of an entirely different character from 
those of the curative doctor. His practice is not ancillary to that of 
the curative doctor; nay, it is almost hostile to it, for the preven¬ 
tion of disease does not contribute to the prosperity of medicine 
and surgery. The sanitary doctor is to the curative doctor very 
much what the landowner who shoots foxes is to the master of 
hounds: he spoils his sport. It is vain, therefore, to expect that 
the civil medical schools should go out of their way to teach what 
few want to practise, inasmuch as, except from public bodies, there 
is no remuneration to be expected from it, and it forms no part of, 
but so fur as it is successful, is incompatible with, a large experience 
of the curative treatment of disease. The army, therefore, which is 
a public body to whom preventive scieuce is far m,ofe important 
than curative, must of necessity find the means of teaching it 
themselves, or must allow the medical officers either to practise 
it without having been taught, or elsenot»to practise it at all; 
processes the risk of wliich can unfortunately he exactly measured 
by past results. The death returns of the Walchercir, the Bur¬ 
mese *\Vni*, and the Crimea show what are the fruits of such 
neglect. The latter, especially, offers the most valuable testimony, 
inasmuch as, to use the* words of the Royal Commissioners,'it 
“ offers to our view the most completo case on record, on^the largest 
scale, of neglects committed, of consequences incurred, and of 
remedie.s applied.” 

The Government, therefore, must find some moans of teaebing 
that which is not taught in the civil schools, and never will be, 
and which is far more important to the army than what is taught 
in the civil schools, and fortunately there lies ready to their hand 
an instrument well adapted for the piu'pose. There languishes at 
the great army hospitals at Chatham, an institution having the' 
semblance—^but the semblance only—of a military medical school. 
The candidates who have passed the ordeal of the examination 
in the Direetor-General’s office, are sent down to Chatham to the 
InvalidDepdtandFortPitt, and the General Hospital at Bromj^tofi,' 
and .tlicre study, medicine and surgery, and receive pathologic 
instruction. In fact, they are taught that whieb aa;exnmin&tion 
is supposed to have just ascertained that tiiey already knowt*'The 
practice seems to hayo arisen from a kind of misgiving fhattljo 
previous examination was not worth much, and that the interveu' 
ing coarse at Chatham would act ns a s^eguavd against an'utterly 
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incorapeteut practitioner-being, appointed to a regiment. Uut 
«ven in this it failed ; for ttiare is no fisted period during whieh 
the candidate is to remain at Cliatbam, but he stays ojae week or 
fifly-two weeks, according as vacancies for assistant-surgeons are 
fow-tr manv. Now if the examination was such os to secure in 
all cases a thoroughly competent general * prpetitioner from the 
civil, schools (and a soldier's leg is amputate in the same way as 
a civilian’^ and their fever or cholerS must be treated alike)^ the 
interval between the successful examination and the^ actual ap¬ 
pointment to a regiment offers the time and the opportunity to 
convert the civilian into a military practitioner. That is the 
time, now that he has left the civil schools, to instruct liim in the 
treatment of tropical diseases, and all the diseases to which the 
soldier is peculiarly liable; to make him acquainted with the 
liabits, not oiUy of soldiers but of armies; to show him the 
dangers to which- they are peculiarly exposed, and tlie best means 
of defence against them; to impress upon him the importance of 
vigilant precaution; to imbue him with the science, of sanitary 
prevention, nr\,d to store his mind with resources drawn from-the 
great precedents of the history of armies, whether in quarters or 
in the field. * 

Fortunately,, tbei«fsre, there is no Government institution to 
create in this case. The institution is there; ,imd indeed it is 
■one of those cases in which Government has no option. It, is no 
question whether a government or “private enterprise” can do it 
best. “ Private entseprise” cannot do it at all. Government’ 
must ^ it, or it wont be done; and if it be not done, we liuow 
the ..consequences. 

Chatham is peculiarly adapted to a school of this description. 
No hospitals in England present so great a variety of cjiscs. It 
is a great depot of recruits and a ginat depot of invalids. The 
latter, returning from all parts of the globe, offer opportunities of 
stud](. of the seqaelae of the peculiar diseases contracted in a 
soldier's life. ,>^The recruit shows the type of the metcrinl wliujh 
these diseaws tlireatem and from which, it is to be the business 
of the 8«utgcou to defsnd him. 

.There is a large medictfi staff for the treatment of these hos¬ 
pitals. Convert some tlnree or four of them into pinfessors, or 
rather,; select for Ihe principal. medical officers in these hoe^tafs 
capable of instmeting as well as treatingj; maips eye^^^ean- 
dmate, wlu^ver he the exigencies of the serviee, pass a 

Stated d^^te cousse, .tested by exammation, hef^ 
cabbietaking up «a Appoinimeht, and ht. 6}|pe a 

seooohwhnffi will not only bring the juniors service, with 

a standard, of attainment and preparation ne^r yet seen, hut 
which wiili by holding out these protessorsl^aia prizes to the 
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seniors, oftfer an indncement to scientific observation and study, 
mid to that accuracy of knowledge which teaching indispensably 
requires, and which must ere. long elevate the character of the 
whole profesdoB. 

Not many professors would be required. Military* hygan% 
clinical military medicine and surgery, pathology, and natural 
history and applied chemistry, would be the subjects of itfstruc- 
tion. The two latter need nak require a professor. The curator 
of the museum would teach pathology and natural history. Mid a 
good practical chemist (an officer without whom the hospitals are 
not efficient) would give instruction in applied ohemistry. Blit 
of all these subjects, military hygiene should be first and fore¬ 
most. That is tlio'most important'to practise and the most 
difficult to teach. " It is Sjuiitary science," say the Koyal Com¬ 
missioners, “ applied to the prevention of disease and mortality, 
under conditions far more varied, more-threatening to health, and 
above all, more sadden and novel in their character, than tiiose 
which the health of men engaged in the ordinary avocations 
of life." . • 


I'o be an eflectivo teacher of military hygiene will require no 
ordinary attainments arfd no common grasp of mind. The lec¬ 
turer must possess a thorough knowledge of the physiological 
laws relating to health, of the physical geography and the medical 
topography of the greater part of the world. He must know the 
charabtm* of every climate and every soil, their changes and pecn- 
liiiritics, the dangers' arising from them at various seasons and 
under different oonditiofis, and the best available safeguards 
against them. In towns, as in the country, he must he prepared 
against tho emanations vffiich produce typhus-, plague, and their 
kindred diseases, as well as against the marsh miasmas, with their 
train of remittent and intermittent disease. Space, ventilatiori, 
cleanliness, personal and local, diet as applicable to climate, with 
the nutritive value and the wholesomenesi of different equivalents' 
under different circumstances, must all have been studied by him. 
He must be conversant with the habits of armies in the field, and 


mnst be able to point out the precautions neceasary for the 
selection of .sites for-camps, for huts, even for bivouacs'; how 
hesh tents, huts, barracks can be draixied, ventilated, and warnfed'; 
how hpspitals should be placed, and how constructed; fot h^th 
and adiuitdsfetttion. Se must know well the historyof diwlib. 
and moftslity, not only in out "own, but in foreign:, M«ies f 4 tt 
8hoj< to to physician, physiolo^s^ gtolo^st; itottoiiologiit, 

topd^phist, chfittost, engintor', and: nwH^nie; must bu 

all tiiese tlnngs not to a theotis^, bet to ffi'ato 

practical appUcjiition-of th'ese soientos to the vtoying Exigencies 
of military life, teach otiier8''to^&i the same. Where ia 
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the intm ? I£c must, however, and will be found, and no surgeon 
must be allowed to practise in the army till he has passed through 
his hands. .. ‘ 

No branch of a profession, however, thrives which has not a 
head. Knowledge which is confined to the lower ranks dies with 
them, r^ahours which are perfomriod unobserved nnd, unchecked 
by a competent as well as watchful superior authority, cease to 
he performed with zeal, till they cease to he performed at all. 
The sanitary duties of the army medical officer must, if well per- 
fomed, be rewarded, and be rewarded by distinction and pro¬ 
motion equally with the curative. Sanitary science as' well as 
curative science mtfst be represented at liend-qiiailers. 

There would bo a direct economy in establishing in the office of 
the Director-General a sanitai^ branch, with a competent officer 
at its head, specially devoted to the overlooking and directing all 
sanitary measures. We have thrown au'ay not hundreds of 
thousands, biit millions, in the course of the lost ten years, from 
our blind and reckless neglect of the simplest laws in tins respect. 
A man whC' hud seen the modem hospitals at Paris, such as 
Luriboissiere and Vincennes, would have been struck by the 
wonderful simplicity of the plans, and the light, the airiness, 
the cheerfulness of the wards; and that in a climate far more 
severe than ours. But wc had no sanitary department in the 
office of tlie Director-General to look to these things, and ho one 
whose business it was to study tho construction of huildisgs for 
the use of the sick, nor the conditions necessary to a healthy site.' 
Hence, when an imlheuse sum was voted to create a general hos¬ 
pital, withpll England to choose from, our selection fell on tlu'co 
acres of clay, standing over ten miles of mud bank, with a soft, 
damp climate, in a district to which there is no record of any man 
haying been ever sent for his health by any physician that ever 
lived; and this is to he a place of recovery for our soldiers 
returning from abroad, the majority of whom come from tropietd 
climates, and whose constitutious, according to the highest living 
authority, ■ Dr. Martin, require a high, diw, bracing climate! A 
plan was adopted magnificent in scale, far more extensive tlian is 
likely to be required, and far more costly than was necessary, and 
which, with reduction, was admirably adapted for a barrack, 
tbon|^ quite unsuitable to a liqspital. Not but that Netloy is a 
step in advance. To get a good ban*ack instead of is 

art, advantage which the rick soldier is not ever^ltheW ilrq^dcd 
with. In the majority of our stations, the hjfi^ hospitals arc 
those which were built, not fpr hospitals, but fot^jhairacks. Where 
a hospital was designed as- such, the conetmetor seems to have 
racked Ins ingenuity to devise as many crooked corners, blank 
walls, dark and unventiktod spaces ks posriblc; Ifs though light 
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and air, instead of being tlie two Ri'bt requisites of a liospital, 
Avero dangers to Ije carefully guarded against. At Woolwich— 
not in tile benighted days of the Georges, nor even of King 
William, but in the reign of Queen Victoria, in this very decade, 
during the Kussinn war—a ward was added to the General Hos¬ 
pital, which we venture to say is the largest room with the 

smallest window-space Arhich can he fouird in all England, huilt 
to be inhabited by human beings. 

At Dumdum, Avitliin a drive from Calcutta, upAvards of 50Q 
women and children perish fi'orti disease, in fifteen months, out of a 
mean strength of about 1000, from sheer overcrowding in unven- 
tilated rooms. It seems as though Ave wanted to rescue the 
memory of Bhah Soujah and the Black-hole from infamy, by 
showing hoAv, by our ignorance or neglect, or both, Ave can emulate 
liis world-knoAvn crime. For it is ignorance and it is neglect, 
ami it is horrible to find tlwt so little is the responsibility 
of the authorities felt in this respect, that the GoA‘ernment is 
actually praised for its energy, because onb of its officers, as 
soon as the details of the tragedy Avere known (that is, Avhen 
the victims had been dying for Aveeks), drove over in a buggy, 
and made a report. As if a report would resuscitate the dead, 
or save the living! How came the details not to be known? 


And Avho Avas the military, and who the medical officer, Avho 
ordered or who allowed the crowding which destroyed these poor 
creatures ? 

Tiicsd things Avould not he'possible if the army medical officers 
were made to undersland.that their first great duty is prevention. 
But for this purpose their responsibility must be fixed, and they 
must have secured to them the means of acquiring a really sound 
sanitary ns well us curative educatiou, so as to make them equal 
to their responsibility. 

Lastly, tliere must be, in the office of the Director-General, 
a department, with a recognised, competent head, to, ov'er- 
look, to advise, and, above all, to be responsible for the advice 
given on these subjects. At present, the Director-General 
has no responsible adviser. Medical officoi’s, who happen to 
be near at hand, are seized upon and constituted advisers, pro 
hac vice, not because they are competent, but because, they are 
near at hand. Chance makes them advisera, and chance is to 
blame,, not they,, if the advice they |ive turns out to' be W, 
If they-are rig^ they get no credit for it, apd it is but faUv- tboi 
if they are wrong they should escape blwne,’ This was tfee coflfi- 
positioii of the office under the.liite Director-General, and it is so 
still. The work is multifarious, and in extent., and variety far 
beyond the powers of any one man. Tjjere ip'a.vast routine 
business to transact with the 700 .or 800 medical officers over 
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Tfhom he is the solo piofessionnl authority. He mu'>t have that 
undefioahle tact in governing met^ vrhi^b induces them to follow 
willingly, and acquiesce in his decisiorxs even vthen ^tgainst them. 
He-nmst be giHm with discernment, to Judge of merit and cap- 
^ty, not only for the purpose of awarding promotion with justice, 
bat of Allotting to each tire task for wmch his attoinmeuts or 
qualities especially fit him. He is ultimately responsible for the 

health of au army of 100,000, or 180,000 men, soatterod over the 

world, in every latitude, and in every climate. He has to deal 
i^ith sanitary questions, on the largest scale and in the greatest 
possible vanety. He has to deal mth medical questions, with 
surgical questions, with statistical questions. He must he able 
to interpret rapidly the dry array of figures before him, and argue 
from them to sound conclusions; to truce the evils detected to 


thmr true causes, and to apply .the proper reitredies. To do ull 
this, he is to he assisted by a few clerks, and his judgment is to 
he bti'engthened and infoimed by whatever medical oncers, of a 
certain rank, hsppeli to be at home on leave, or to be quartered 
within reach. Wo mean no disparagement to the talents of tire 
late Hireotor-G-eneral, who was an able and scientific man, when 


wu say that the task was altogether beyond his strength. We 
mean none to his successor, when we say that if he attempts to 
discharge his duties, witli an office constituted like that of his 
predecessor, he will utterly fail. It is an impossible task. A 
simple recurrence to the old form of an ordinary board will not 
the difficulty. A board, consisting of members having 
equal powers, voting on each measure, as it arises, is a form of 
government almost iuoompatible with a decided and energetic 
administration. It divides the power without strengthening it. 
It either produces contiuual difference and continual bickering; or 


it results in a series of compromises, in which every convenionoe 
exCa^t tile public convenience is consulted. Little is done, and 
for raat little the tesjponsibility is divided. When representation 
is au object thi^ evils have to be endured, in consideration of tho 


advantages by which they are compensated; but where adminis¬ 
tration alone k the object, where rapid but not hasty decision, 
ene^ctio but well-considered action are required, the responsi¬ 
bility and the decision must be vested in one man, but the mind 
of tiiat one man must be strengtiiened by friction with the funds 
of men wh(^ special acquaintance with each of ^ dwses of 
^tjects on which he h4 to decide, make them Compd^t to 
ij^oxm liim. They 'should he respoBsible frir we adviet they 
give ; hut he, and he alone, should be responsibletio tbs Hovem- 
meodt ,and to the public frar the decision taken. 

ft id scarcely necesshry to remindf our readers that these are 
tho principles on which, after long discussion, and with almost 
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iiniverbal consent, the greatest administraiiro office in the world 
has been constituted—namely, that of the yoorotary of State for 
India, with his council. A director-general, solely responsible, hut 
assisted by three councillors, one medical, one sanitwy, and one 
statistical, through whom all business would pass 'which might 
appci-tain to the specialty of each before it came up to him for 

decision, all iinportttut mcttsur^ being reserved for discassion by 

all, but for the ultimate decision of one, appears to us to consti¬ 
tute a machinery the most likely to perform the duties which 
have hitherto proved too much either for an unaided autocrat or 
nn,iiTesponsible hoard. 

T,nstly, let us reprint from the Beport of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion the following sentences:— 

“ Without some publicity wo fear that this subject may again fall 
into oblivion and neglect, ai\d the evils which wc have described con¬ 
tinue unnoticed and unremedied. 

“ The publication of the statistics of mortality of the troops in the 
West Indies enabled the Secretary at War (Lord Howick) to grapple 
with the evil and apply a remedy. 

“ It is desirable to ensure to the troops at home the advantage of 
the same* publicity, in order to secure the adoption of the measures 
necessary to relieve them from the contiuacd influence of conditions 
deleterious to health and life.” 

We have now gone through the measures which appear to us 
to bo iudicated by tho Report of the Royal Commission as neces¬ 
sary to secure the objects aimed at by them. Rut one tiling is 
wanting, and on that ‘the Report of the Commission was 
silent. They propose to educate the medical officer to give 
advice, but they do not propose to educate tho combatant 
officer to receive it and to appreciate it. True, they fix qpon him 
the responsibility of rejecting it, by compelling him to affix 
his reasons for the rejection. If the advice shall have been 
had, well and good, tlie reasons will be given and the course 
will be justified,' and if the advice be gbod and it be re¬ 
jected, tlie blame wiU ultimately fall on the right shoulders; but 
the mischief done in the interim may be inoalonlable. Authority 
may visit the error on the heoci of the officer, bat it cannot 
compensate for the disaster. Means most therefore be iaken 
to inform the combatant officers on these subjects, that 
they may ho protected from their own enors, and, what is 
more impprtani; that those under their command may be pro¬ 
tected from them. Our army is, perhaps, at present the least 
prd^iomid of ail our professions. The edaoatioa fbr' tho 
army, and the examination previous to admit^on, has' been 
ns yet but very superficially military. Por the first steps of 
promotion there is a purely technical examination, but it Is of 
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the mgst elementary cliarftctejr, wad jcgfei-s wore to drill 

grid purade than to the gave, manag^nent, ^lization of 

It 18 an examination for p§|ice.*at^ Tvar, It 
pmits some of the first apd highest duties of- an officer, w^tliout a 
fiMniliiirity with which no-one can he fit forvhigh ct^iriaud. It 
IS not on holds of battle atone that great commmulers have won 

their victories. Our belief is, that unless the military authorities 
give to our officers the means and encourage them to acquire this 
knowled^ and secure its acquisition by •them, through the 
means of examination, much of the advantage which the measures 
recommended by the Commissioners, and now, wo hope about to 
be adopted, will be neutralised or lost. 

Add this, and it is a complete scheme, thoroughly well balanced 
in all its parts, which fit and dovetail one into the other. 

Thronghont, from beginning to end, it keeps the one main 
object steadily in view, namely, the efficiency of the army. The 
troops must be kept in health,'if tlioy are to do anything. What¬ 
ever is necessary to conduce to that end, is fearlessly recom¬ 
mended. Whatever has been asked for, with no other object than 
the gratification of a class or a profession, is summarily ^et aside. 
If much seems to be done for the medical officer, it is because, 
with a view to secure tlie health of the men, duties far more 
onerous—-far more responsible—^requiring far more knowledge, 
are imposed upon them. Eespect for their opinion is not easily 
obtained, unless respect for their position be also secured. In. 
England, mere scientific attainment does not obtain the same 
acknowledgment that it does in France.* Social distinctions over¬ 
shadow thpm. A young medical officer joining the mes.s of a fast 
regiment for the first time, has sometimes no easy task tn hold 
his^a^n. He is one against many, and a large portion of that 
‘' mjSjjf" are of an age arid habits which do not lead to a respect¬ 
ful Ip^sideration of the superior attainments of others. At that 

schoolboy of yesterday is suddenly trans- 
filmed ioto “ the officer and the gentleman” of to-day—when,,for 
finsC, tiiriri,Jhe, riftds himself able to get tU‘unk witlioirt being 
flogged, rind ^osriibly to smoke without being sick—he is apt. to 
assert his claim to manhood by imitating its vices, and tq look 
down upon a man who neither drinks, nor hunts, nor rides .races, 
as a sorry. creature. For th^o social defioienej^^s* air^rity 
ripjppenriates by rifcss|ung their,'estimation, of .riiim dHt^wliose 
j^owiedge and forethought these veiv youug8fof8.’y^jh^ they 
i^all ^aye acquired .'((rt .they soon, will) not on|V ^5 but 
llie ^i^cter of officers tuiu gentlemen, will oft^rindi, in critioal 
ctMt^stimces-have to depend. , . ’ , 

the other Imnd, the duties and rosponsililities of the medical 
officer are enormously increased, but he is rewarded if ho 
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•performs them, oftd the opportunity is offered hup of rendering 
himself equal to their performance, and his chligenee and success 
in availing himself of those opportunities nre tested before health 
and life ore entrusted to his care. Security is taken so for as it 
can be taken by improved and simplified orgaoizatiOD, that hlS 
treatment shall not be debarred from success by want of the 
requisite appliances, nor the sick be debarred from recovery by 
the want of Tiecessary material comforts. The whole scheme is 
left to bo watched and directed in each of its parts, medical, sa¬ 
nitary, and statistical, by officers of the highest ability and expe¬ 
rience that can be found, acting with and under the authority of 
the director-general, who will combine and be responsible for the 
whole. I,astly, as a check upon the whole, and as a security to 
the soldier and to the country, the publication, at fixed intervals, 
of the statistics of the army is provided for, as the oidy safeguard 
against oblivion and neglect. 

We are told that the sub-commissions charged with the elabo¬ 
ration of the details of all these measures have all reported; that 
the medical regulations have been codified; that a complete 
scheme of statistics* and a complete organization of army hospi¬ 
tals has been devised; that the whole curriculum of the reformed 
army medical school has been prepared ; and that the duties, the 
j:elative powers, and the mode of transacting business by the 
director-general and his council, have been defined. They wait 
and we wait for the action of the government. There can be no 
difficulty about money, for the cost of two or three councillors at 
the medical department, aud two or three professors at the medical 
school cannot be large, especially when we recollect thSt the irre¬ 
sponsible advisers in the director-general's office did not work 
without pay, and that the patients at Chatham must be treated by 
medical officers of high rank, whether those officers be also pro¬ 
fessors or not. Why, the^nterest of the money spent on Netley 
in excess of what would have built and administered a properly 
constructed hospital, would in itself more tlian maintain these 
officers, even were they net additions to our establishment, which 
iiey are not. 

But if this mtitter is to he looked at as a matter of finance 
and of finance alone, it is hardly possible to conceive a larger 
propor^on of saving to be ohtuned at so small an iinmp£jEd» 
outlayt We are recruiting our army, say at the rate of ^3,990 
men per «niium, at this moment it is mnoh miore. 'IHte'inomB^ 
in our ai^ hfus ])een shown to he moi% lhan double ihat of mm 
life. Our invaliding exceeds it. Whatever diminishes the one 
diminishes the other. Beduce the sickness, and not only ilre 
mortality but the invaliding is diminished with it. If the health 
of the army could be raised to the level, or, which is the same 

rVol. LXXi. No. CXXXIX.]— New Sbbies, Voi. XT. No. I. H 
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thing, if the mortality of the army could he reduced to the rates 
of civil life, half of our recruiting would become unnecessary. 
The vacancies would have been reduced one-half; half the number 
of recruits would be sufficient to maintain our present force. But 
that view may be too sanguine, and in order to be beyond all 
cavil, assume that a good sanitary system based on the reforms 

specified in this article, reduces the sickness and mortall^ by no 

more than ond-iiftli; and assume that the loss of a trained and 
efficient soldier can be made good for 60?., which is just half the 
amount of estimate of the cost of a recruit, enlisted, fed, clothed, 
drilled, in short, converted into a trained soldier, and transported 
to the regiment to which he belongs, and the country at onco 
gains an annual saving of a quarter of a million, and this is a 
very low estimate of the ultimate saving when the measures shall 
have come into full operation. 

But there are other and liighcr motives for immediate and 
energetic action. Every momh that is allowed to pass while 
nothing is done, brings into the seiwice fresh batches of young 
men to whom are entrusted duties for which they have received 
no previous preparation. They are sent out Jo be taught in their 
turn by disaster what they have learned from no teacher at home. 
Their experience will again be acquired at the expense of the 
soldier, whose life and health are in their hands. If there be war^ 
fresh sufferings and fresh disasters will again lower our repuhition 
as a military nation, and pro tanto deprive us of the security, 
which rests on military reputation. Every day’s delay, therefore, 
is a loss. While these plans, matured by practised and experienced 
hands, are being bandied from branch to branch in the cumbrous 
consolidation of the War Office, not only are the evils complained 
of unarrested, but the seeds are being sown for their long con¬ 
tinuance. Delay, then, is not only a loss but a sin, and one which 
we trust that the country will not long allow our rulers to commit. 
The anuy of England deserves bettci^ treatment at our hands. 
Its officers and its men are of the finest material which the 
world can show. They have undergone much unnecessary suffer¬ 
ing, and been exposed to much unnecessary difficulty, but they 
have endured those sufferings, and overcome those difficulties, 
with a patience and a courage which have never failed. It re¬ 
mains for us to give them the organization and the skill which 
shall utilize those great qualities to the utmost, and constitute our 
anny a machine perfect for its purpose. Then we may rest 
a^ured, that while so defended, neither envy of our prosperity, 
nor hatred of our freedom, will induce any nation to risk aggres¬ 
sion or court a contest wi^ us. 


S. H. 
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« 

1. On Chloroform and other AruBsthetics: their Action a/nd 
Administration. By John Snow, M.D., Lioontiote of the 
Koyttl College of Physicians. Edited, with a Memoir of the 
Author, bjfc Benjamin W. Bichardson, M.D., liieentiate of 
the Boyal College o^hysicians.. I,ondon : John Churchill. 
ISfiS. ^ 

•J. Tlte Obstetric Memoirs and Contributions of James Y. Simp¬ 
son, M.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Midwifery in the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh, dc. dc. dc. Edited by W. O. 
Priestley, M.T)., and H. R. Storer, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Edinburgh: A. and 0. Black. ISO.*). 

T welve years ago, how few, even of the most ardent de¬ 
votees of science, had faith enoug hto believe that surgical 
operations and the labour of childbirth would ever be accom¬ 
plished without pain! By every tribe, and every nation of the 
human family, the surgeon’s knife, wh^her held by the “medicine 
man” of savage life, or by the skilled anatomist of civilization, 
was regarded as the dread symbol of inevitable torture; while, 
from the earliest ages, the pangs of parturition have been deemed 
inseparable from maternity, the suffering, in this instance, being 
explained by Jews, Mahommedans, and Christians as a result of 
the primeval curse of Jehovah, “In sorrow thou shalt bring 
forth children.” • 

Yet there has been a succession of independent spirits who 
have refused to acquiesce in the inevitableness of suffering; long 
before the dawn of organic chemisty, century after century, for 
2000 yeai’s at least, men have cherished the conviction that by 
skilful and patient questioning of Nature she would be induced 
to yield up the priceless secret of how pain may be put under 
the dominion of the human will., It was partly eliohm by the 
Greeks and Romans, who used the root of the mandrake (atropa 
mandragora) steeped in wine: it was given (writes DioscorMes, 
eighteen centuries ago) “to cause insensibility to pain in thc^ 
who are to baout or cauterized; for/being thrown into ade^sh^p, 
they do not perceive- pain.”* According to PRny, also, 
of maddwgora, when administered in due propot^n' ,io‘&e 
strengkh^of ihq patient, has arxiarcotiocef^t “ It is 
says he, '*&r injuries indicted by serpents, and baffam-'inhiiddas 
or punctures are made in the body, in order torensuro insen^- 


* Quoted by Profeasoti^aapaon. 
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bility to pniii. Indeed, for this Inst purpose, mth some pe^pons, 
the odour of it is quite sufficient to induce sleep.”* Apuleius, 
referring to mandragora, makes a, similar statement: “ Further, 
if any one is to have a limb mutilated, bumf, or sawn, he may 
diink half-an-ounce with wine, and whilst be sleeps the member 
may be cut oflp without aUy pain or sense.”t 

From a work on surgery by Theodoric,. who lived in Italy 
during the latter half of the thirteenth centur/, and who was a 
pupil of Hugo, Dt. Snow has extractei the following passage:— 

“ The making of a flavour for performing surgical operations accord* 
ing to Doipinus Hugo. It is thus made::—Take of opium, of the 
juice of the unripe mulberry, of hyoscyamua, of the juice of hemlock, 
of the juice of the leaves of mandragora, of the juice of the wood ivy, 
of the juice of the forest mulberry, of the seeds of lettuce, of the seeds 
of the dock which has a large round apple [cicuta], each an ounce; 
mix all these in a brazen vessel, and then place in it a new sponge; 
let the whole boil, as long as the sun lasts on the dog-days, until the 
sponge consumes it all, and it is boiled away in it (the sponge). As 
oft as there shall be need of it, place this sponge in hot water for an 
hour, and let it be applied to the nostrils of him who is be operated on, 
until he has fallen asleep ; and so let the sm^ry be performed.” 

“An early English writer, llulleyn (1579), describes,” says 
Professor Simpson, “the possibility of setting patients into an 
ansBsthetic state during lithotomy, &c., by the use of mandragora; 
but at the same time he speaks of the sleep thus artificially pro¬ 
duced as a ‘ trance or deepe tenible dreame.'" Professor Simpson 
also states that Baptista Porta, in the’Rth book of his Natural 
Magic (}>608), gives various receipts for medicines which produce 
sleep instantly, ttc. One is for a “ sleeping applo” (Pomum 
somnificum) ,'mttde with mandragora, opium, &c., and the smelling 
of which binds the eyes with a deep sleep. In the same work it 
is stated that certain soporific plants will yield a quintessence 
which, if held to a sleeping man's nostrils, “will so besiege the 
castle of his senses, that he will be oveiwhelmed with a profound 
sleep, not to be shook oft' without much labour. These things,” 
■porta adds, “ are manifest to a wise physician; to.a wicked one, 
obscure.” 

Without endeavouring to determine what foundation there 
inhy be for the above statements, it is worthy of romark that 
mandrdgora was relied ujmn by the Greeks and Bomws, and by 
Bnlleyn, as alone sufficient to induce anaesthesia, and. that of the 
co^ound alleged by Hugo and Baptista Porta to po^^s an^s- 
tlii^c powers, mnndragbra was‘uu ingredient. BeehJg tfaat the 
atropa mandragora “ belongs to the same genus as belladonna, 

* “ Natural History," book xxv. eh. 94, (not ei, 13, as stated Dr. Snow). 
f “ De Hcrburum Vertutibus,” cap. 131. Quoted by Dr. Snow. 
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wbicli has a gveater power in annulling sensibility than any 
plant in present ^se, unless it he aconite," it is not unlikely to 
possess the anaesthetic quality ascribed to it—at least to such an 
extent as to justify us in believing that sni'gical operations have 
been performed under its influence without conscibus pain. 

Another plant, the anaesthetic effect of which seems to equal 
that of the atropa mandragora, is the well-known Indian hemp 
(Cannabis Indica). The Greeks and Bomans were acquainted 
Avith it; but tliey seem to have been ignorant of its narcotic and 
anaesthetic properties. After burials the Scythians used to 
inhafti the fumes of this plant. “ They make a booth," says Hero¬ 
dotus, “by fixing imthe ground three sticks inclined towards one 
another, and stretching around them woollen felts, which they 
arrange so as to fit as close as possible; inside the booth a dish 
is placed upon the ground, into which they put a number of red- 
hot stones.” Taking some “hemp-seed, and creeping under the 
felt coverings, they throw it upon the red-hot stones; immediately 
it smokes and gives out such a vapour as no Grecian vapour-bath 
caj[ exceed ; the Scyths, delighted, shout for joy.”* I)r. Boyle 
suggests that Indian hemp “ may have been the assuager of grief, 
or tl»e nepenthes [vriirtvOh), of which Homer speaks, as having 
been given by Helen to Telemnchus in the house of Alenelaus. 
Helen is stated to have received the plant from Egyptian Thebes.” 
The plant has been long known in Africa. “ In Barbary," says 
iSir Joseph Bonks, “ bang, prepared from Indian hemp, is always 
token, if it can be procured, by criminals who are condemned to 
sufler amputation, and it is said to enable those miserables to bear 
tlie rough operations of an unfeeling executioner, mo^ than -we 
Europeans can the keen knife of our most skilful surgeons. ’t 
Hr. Bauiel states that it is smoked in large quantities by the 
natives of Congo, Angola, and South Africa. In India it is cele¬ 
brated as the “ increoser of pleasurethe “ exciter of desire 
the “ cementer of friendshipthe “ cause of a reeling gait ;”.and 
as tlie “ laughter-mover.” It does not appear, however, that the 
Hindoos overused it as un amesthetic during surgical operations ; 
but Hoa-tho, a Chinese physician, who flourished underthe dyna^y 
of Wei (about 230 b.o.), is recorded to have done so: “ If tlie 
malady was situated in parts on which the needle, the moxa, or 
liquid medicines, could not act, he gave to the patient a prepi||rA- 
tion of .flemp (kla-yo), and at the end of some instants 
as insensible as if he hod been drunk, or deprived of life*, i’l^en, 
aocordingio the case, he made openings, and inciriops^ ]ge)r|ormed 
amputatiohs, and removed the canse of mischief.. a certain 

.. .. . . .. I ■ . . 

* Book iv. cli. 73-5. Kawlinaon’a Translatious ' 
f Simpsou's Memoirsi ii. p. 792. 
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punjber of days tbe patient found himself re-establisbcdj. without 
hating experienced the slightest pain.daring the operation.”* 

As there seems reasonable grpund for the alleged anmsthetic 
efficacy of mandragora, so the experiments of scientifio inquirers 
render credible Hoa-tho’s recorded practice of aasesthesia, more 
than two thousand years ago, by means of Indian, hemp. It pro¬ 
duces exhilaration, inebriation with phantasms, confusion of intel¬ 
lect, followed by sleep; in large doses it causes stupor, and it 
relieves pain. Mr. Donovan found that under its influence his 
sense of touch and feeling gradually became obtuse, until at lei^h 
he lost all feeling unless he pinched himself severely; and^r. 
Christison states that he felt a pleasant numbness .under its use. 
On Orientals lai^e doses produce a cataleptic condition. Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy, happening by chance to lil't up the arm of a 
patient to whom he hud given a grain of the resin of hemp, found 
that it remained in the posture in which he had placed it. “ It 
required,” says he, “hut a very brief examination of the limbs to 
find that the patient had, through the infiuonce of this narcotic, 
been thrown into that strange and most extraordinary of all 
nervous conditions—^ihto that state which so few have seen, jind 
which so many still discredit—^tlio genuine catalepsy of the noso- 
logist. We raised him to a sitting posture, and placed bis arms 
and limbs in every imaginable* nttitgde. A waxen figure could 
not be more pliant or more stationary in eaclr position, no matter 
how contrary to the natural influence of gravity on the part. To 
aU impressions he was 'meanwhile almost imensible."f 

In 1784 Ambrose Tranquille Lassard, then surgeon to the 
Hdpital de,la Charit6, at Paris, recommended the employment of 
a narcotic previous to serious and painful operations; and in the 
Skizsen of A. G. Meissner, published in 1782, it is stated that 
Augustus, King of Poland «ind Elector of Saxony, was surrep¬ 
titiously narcotized by bis favourite surgeon Weiss, a pupil of 
Petit, of Paris, while a part of his foot, which had raoifafied after 
being wounded, was cut off without pain or consciousness. In 
Guyot’s “Causes C6l6hres" there are, says Professor Simpson, 
full details of how the Countess de Si Geran, after being in 
labour nine hours, was mode to drink a potion (breuvage) “ which 
rendered her insensible till the following morning,” The child 
was bom meanwhile, and was surreptitiously conveyed away, its 


• This passage is extiaeted from a v^ork entitled “Koukin-i-tong]’'' or a 
“ General Collection of Andest and Modem Medicine.” M. Stanisfas'Jtiliea 
waa.the first to direct attention to it in his aetkde on Chinese Medkdne. 
Comtes Eendos de I’Acad. de Sc^ t. xxviii., 1849, p. 195, rdeited to by Pro¬ 
fessor Simpson and Dr. Snow. 

t See “Elements of Materia Medica,^'.bT J. Pereim, M.D. Pourth edition, 
i Alflo, the “ Manual of Materia Medica,” by J. F. Eoyle, MJD. 
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very existence being denied to bar. Years afterwards it was 
proved t6 the satisfaction of the French law courts to be hers, 
and was restored to her. 

Professor Simpson concludes his very interesting sketch of 
“ Ancient Anmsthetios " by calling to mind that “ Shakspcare; 
besides alluding more than once to the soporific property of man- 
dragora, describes, with graphic power, in ‘ Borneo and Juliet,’ 
and in ‘ Cymbeline,’ the imagined effects of subtle distilled- 
potionsj supposed capable of inducing, without danger, a prO- 
longpd state of doathdike sleep or lelhargy;” and that “ Mid¬ 
dleton, in his tragedy of * Women beware Women,’ published in 
1657, pointedly and directly alludes, in the following lines, to 
the practice of anaesthesia in ancient surgery 

‘ I’ll imitate the pities of old surgeons 
To this lost limb—who, ere they show their art. 

Cast one asleep, then cut the diseased part. ’ ” 

In 1784, James Moore, then house-surgeon to St.‘George's 
Hoiipital, London, introduced a plan for lessening the pain of 
surgical operations, by compressing the norves proceeding to the, 
part about to be operated upon. He applied his compressor to a 
patient whose leg was cut off by John Hunter, and who is said 
to have felt extremely little pain; but the success of the plan 
was too slight to ensure its continuance. According to a state¬ 
ment made by Dr. Liogard, of Oaen,*in 1844, the peasants in his 
part of France were tlien “ in the habit of tying a baud very 
tightly round the arm or leg before operations in the extremi¬ 
ties.” He says that he has himself removed a toe-nail in two 
cases without pain by adopting the same plan. 

Mesmerism has been used as an anaesthetic agent in India, 
America, France, and England, with extraordinary success; 
many Hindoos, Americans, and Europeans having been rendered 
completely insensible-during the most formidable surgical opera¬ 
tions. In India the first recorded case occurred on the 4th of 
April, 1845 ; and in a pamphlet, published in 1852,* Dr. 
Esdaile gives a list of 261 operations which he' bad performed, 
on patients while in a state of anaesthesia induced by mesme- • 
rism. The published testimony in proof that the patients really 
were insensible to pain-is so abundant and. authoritajUve a$. to 
be irresistible. The Calcutta Goverxunent, through the Deputy- 
Governor, Sir Herbert Maddoci^jordered a Committee,, cojeU|^ 96^ 
of three 1 medical and tbre». unproiessional, gentlemmv. mth a 
member of the Medical Board for their .president, tQ .wi^ess .aud- 


* '^Tite Inkodactiou of Me8metiim,:49, aa Anaertbetio. and Curative 
Agent, into the Hoapitols of India.” By James Esdaile, MD. Perth: XSGtS. 
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report upon mesmeric operations to be performed by Br. Esdoile. 
The report of the Committee concerning tlie six oases brought 
before it concludes as follows : “ The general result arrived at, 
then, on the (|ucstion of pain daring the mesmeric surgical opera¬ 
tions wo witnessed amounts to this, that in three cases there is 
no proof whatever that any pain was suffered, and that in the 
three otlier cases the manifeetatiom of pain during the operation 
are opposed by the positive statevient of the patient tltat no 2 >a.in 
was experienced." On the receipt of this report. Sir Herbert 
Maddock, with the sanction of the supreme Government, p^ed 
Dr. Esdaile for one year in charge of a small experimental nos- 
pital in Calcntta, in oi'der that he might, us recommended by the 
Committee, *' extend liis investigation to the applicability of this 
alleged agency to all descriptions of cases, medical as well as 
surgical, and all classes of patients, European as well as native.” 
By the end of the year of experiment Lord Dalhousie arrived in 
Calcutta as Governor-General of India. “ He found time," says 
Dr. Esdaile, " to read all the ‘ Hospital Reports,' as well as those 
of the ‘Visitors,’ and made up his mind from documentary 
evidence alone. Having favoured me with an interview he ex¬ 
pressed himself perfectly satisfied ,* and on my offering to add the 
evidence of his senses, he said, ‘ That is perfectly superfluous— 
there can be no doubt about the matter.’ ’’ Shortly afterwards 
Lord Dalhousie gave a practical assunuioe of his conviction by 
appointing Dr. Esdaile a pfesidency-surgeon of Calcutta; and, 
countenanced by his lord^iip, a luesmeiic hospital, suppoited 
by public subscription, was established and placed under the 
Doctor’s ^iperintendence. He was subsequently appointed su¬ 
perintendent of one of the Government hospitals expressly tlmt 
he might introduce mesmerism into regular hospital practice. 
Before he left Calcutta for England, Dr. Webb was appointed 
his successor, on account of “ his knowledge of the subject, and 
the interest he has long taken in it.’’ 

In the “ Zoist, a Journal of Cerebral Physiology and Mesme¬ 
rism" (now extinct), a Targe number of surgical operations on 
Europeans, or on Americans of European descent, are recorded to 
have been performed under the influence of mesmerism without 
pain. From the volume of that journal for 1844, from the 
October number for 1845, and from the January numbers 
for 1840 and 1847, we have collected the following list of 
forty-seven operations, which were performed on patients -while 
in. the mesmeric sleep, and wholly insensible to painVene¬ 
section, 8 cases ; extraction of teeth, 20 j insertion of si^ns, 
d.^|Xcimon of wen, 1; excision of tumour, Ij excision of 
1 ; removal of polypus, 1; removal of deep-seated splinter 
?06rD. beneath finger-nail, 1; opening of abscess, 1; operation 
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for strabismus (squinting), I; amputation of finger, I ; removal 
of deep-seated tumour from the neck, 1 ; removal of breast, I ; 
ai^utation of the leg, 4; amputation of the thigh, 1; total, 47. 

This list does not comprise any of the operations which took 
place in India: the majority of the cases occurred in England. 
Two of the amputations were performed at licioester; one, as 
well as the removal of the deep-sealed tumour from' the iteok, 
took place at Cherbourg, and the removal of the breast was 
effected by ])r. L. A. Ducas, Professor of Physiology in the 
Medical College of Georgia. All these cases are thoroughly 
authenticated. To those who are inclined to investigate the 
subject, we especially commend ])r. Ducass very interesting and 
circumstantial account of the operation last-mentioned. It is 
published in the Zout of October, IS 15. The following is an 
extract from it:— 

‘‘ Professor Ford, who counted the pulse and respiration, states that, 
before any preparation was made for the operation, the pulse was 96 
aiad the respiration 16 per minute; that after removing the patient to 
arrange her dress for the operation, and just before this was com¬ 
menced, the pulse was 9^ and the respiration 17; that immediately 
after the detachment of the breast, the pulse was 96, respiration not 
counted; and that after the final adjustment of the bandages and 
dress, which required the patient to rise and move about, the pulse was 
98 and the respiration 16. All present concur in stating that neither 
the placid oouiiteoance of the patient, nor the peculiar natural blush of 
the cheeks, experienced any change whatever during the whole process; 
that she continued in the same profound and quiet sleep in which she 
was before noted; and that had they not been aware of wl^t was being 
done, they would not have suspected it from any indications furnished 
by the patient’s condition,” 

As a proof of the deep interest which the above-mentioned facts 
excite<l at tlie time of their occurrence, we may state that shortly 
after the painless amputations at Leicester under tlie influence of 
mesmerism, Mr, Abel Smith offered to raise 10,000Z. to establish 
a mesmeric hospital, wherein patients might he rendered insen¬ 
sible before undergoing surgical operations, Tlie offer was made 
to Mr. H. G. Atkinson, by whose influence one of the patients 
at Leicester was rendered anflcsthetic. He declined to avail him¬ 
self of it, because he feared that he should be unable to co;*ope- 
rate harmoniously with the gentleman who in the event of the 
establishment of the hospital wuld have been its chief phydeian. 
It is perhaps fortunate that th*iuodey was not expended, for the 
easier and more certain methbd of inducing anmsfbesia, which 
was discovered in 1840, supersedisd the practice of autesthesia by 
mesmerism : at all events, wo . have seen no account of its con¬ 
tinuance since that date. Nevertheless, the namsthetic power of 
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mesmerism, as actually proved by a large number of experiments 
authentically recorded, must always command great physiological 
and pathological interest In his lectures on Comparative Ana¬ 
tomy, Cuvier, long befom the dote ®f those experiments, thus 
expressed himself concerning tlie influence of mesmerism:— 

“ The efi'ccts obtained upon persons already asleep, and those which 
arise in others who have been put asleep by the mesmeric process, with 
the phenomena presented by animtds, do not permit us tb doubt th^t 
the proximity of bodies, with certain conditions and motions, produces 
a genuine influence altogether independent of the action of the imagi» 
nation in either; and it is sufficiently evident that these results are 
owing to some communioation having been established between the 
two nervous systems.” 

Whether Cuviers view he substantially correct, whether in 
fact mesmeric phenomena are induced by the transmis.sion of 
some subtle influence from the raesmerixer to the person mes¬ 
merised it would perhaps be hazardous to affirm. It is worthy of 
remark, however, that those who continue to mesmerize for a con- • 
siderable time become exhausted, and that as a general con¬ 
dition of successful mesmerism it seems- necessary that the 
nervous system of the mesmeiizer should bo more powerful and 
vigorous than that of the person mesmerized. “As I spared 
neither mind nor body in the wonder-working labour,” says Dr. 
Esdaile, “I found myself at the end of six weeks suffering 
firom extreme nervous exhaustion, accompanied with irritability , 
and sleeplessness." He forswore mesmerism thenceforth, and 
set his hospital attendants, door-keepers, and cooks to work upon 
patients: “one by one they reduced their subjects to insensi¬ 
bility,” when he operated on those requiring his aid. The nsitives 
of India seem to he peculiarly susceptible of the mesmeric influ¬ 
ence, and there is reason to believe that the African constitution 
is equally susceptible; but Europeans are much less easily sub¬ 
dued. The depressing influence of disease seems necessary to 
reduce their nervous systems to the impressible condition so com¬ 
mon among the Eastern nation.* Even Hindoos are often a long 
time before they come under the mesmeric influence. Speaking 
of patients “subdued by the mesmeric trance previous to opera¬ 
tion,” Dr. Esdaile says of Cose I:, “At the end of three-quai'ters 
of an hour the man was totally unconsciousCase required 


* “We cannot, ia all caaes, be- attto of prodaoing the sleep, and wljcn an 
accident happens we have no tune to iry long expenmeats. .. . . It app^rs 
to be cert»u that the natives of this countiv are not so easily and certainly 
maguet&ed as those of others, for exaniple, of Beaigal.”'—" Letters to a Candid 
Ihquirer on Animal Magnetism.” By William Cfregory, M.D;, F,R.S.B. 
1851. 
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“ two hours’ mesmerizingCase 3, was mesmerized within “twenty-” 
four hoursCase 4, “ was subdued-on the first dayCase 6, re-- 
quired “ an hour’s mesmerizing;" Case 6, was “ readyTor operation 
at the end of the first-day's- mesmerizing." Of six other cases 
described, three were mesmerized fiom one to two hourSj and three 
during the whole day before they were rendered anaesthetic. But 
though it is often very difficult and laborious to excite the mes¬ 
meric action in the constitution, when once effected, “ a vefy slight. 
recurrence to the original process will often bring on," as Dr. 
Esdoile says, “ the mesmeric paroxysm; and if the excitement of 
the net vous system is kept up by frequent mesmerizing, an inde¬ 
pendent diseased action is set up in the constitution; we have, 
in fact, inoculated the system -with a nervous disease, acting 
spontaneously, and obeying natural laws we do not understand." 

Our present knowledge of mesmerism as fin anesthetic agent 
may be thus summed up: Ist, that it is capable of inducing 
complete ancesthesia; 2nd, that, as a rule, liable, however, 
to strange exceptions, its effectiveness is in proportion to the 
si!^jerior strength and vigour of the nervous system of the 
mesmorizer relatively to that of the person mesmerized; 3rd, that 
while generally capable of inducing aneesthesia in Orientals, it is 
less frequently capable of inducing the like state in Europeans; 
4th, that the practitioner of mesmeric antesthesia suffers extreme 
exhaustion from the process, and cannot continue it for long 
without seriously imparing his own health; oth, that an incon¬ 
veniently long time is often needed in order to induce aneesthesia; 
and 6th, that when patients orfee become amenable to mesmeric 
influence, they are liable to become “inoculated” fto use Dr. 
Esdailc’s words) with a nervous disease, " acting spontaneously, 
and obeying natural laws we do not understand." 

Only from the science of chemisti’y were the first intimations 
obtained which enabled explorers to take the true direction in 
their search for. a perfect antestbetic agent. In 1766 Black 
announced the result of his reseai'ches concerning carbonic acid 
and its combinations; in 1774 Priestley made his famous disco¬ 
very of oxygen, and of its power “ of supporting combustion 
better, and animal life longer, than the same volume of common 
airit was be also who discoveiied nitrous oxide (protoxide of 
nitrogen); and. Cavendish, not only ascertained the properties of 
oarbofiic acid, but in 1781 estobli^ed'the-radical difference of 
hydit^en from nitrogen,- and by the combustion of hydrogen -with 
oxygen proved, synthetically, the composition of. water. As 
early os 1773 Lavoisier presented to the Erench Academy on 
account of his important discovery, that “ metab in calcination 
derive their increased weight from the ubsorption of highly re- 
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spirable air,” and in 1701 he announced the results of his researches 
respecting the respiration and transpiration of animals. These 
great discuvAdes, the foundation of modem chemistry, gave a 
sudden and powerful impulse to therapeutical inquiry, and resulted 
in an attempt to render thSm available for tbe cure of disease. 
It was fondly hoped that by means of the inhalation of vaiions 
kinds of gases, or by the practice of pneumatic medicine, as the 
new system, was called, many maladies—and especially consump¬ 
tion—would become amenable to the power of the physician. 

A medical pneumatic institution was accordingly set up at Clifton, 
near Bristol, by Dr. Beddowes,* “ with huge reservoirs of gases for 
the use of patientsand in 1799, Humphry Davy, who had just 
completed his apprenticeship, was appointed its superintendent. 
In the summer of 1800 he published his “ Researches on Nitrous 
Oxide and the Combinations of Oxygen and Azote, and on the 
respiration of Nitrous Oxide and other Gases.” This work added 
greatly to the excitement and sanguine hopes already entertained 
by the gas-doctors. " He found that the nitrous oxide relieved 
him from headitche after a profound fit of inioxication,” induced 
by drinking a bottle of wine in eight minutes, in order to compare 
its effects with those of the intoxicating gas; he also found that 
it lessened the pain of cutting a wisdom tooth; and in his sum¬ 
mary of the results of his researches conceding the effects of this 
gas, he says, that “ as nitrous oxide, in its extensive operation, 
seems capable of destroying physical pain, it may probably be 
used with advantage during surgical operations in which no gi’eat 
effusion of blood takes place." t * 

This very'^emarkable passage, if standing alone in Sir Hum¬ 
phry Davy’s writings, would make good his claim to be the origi¬ 
nator of that prolific idea which has at length become one of the 
mosSt glorious realities of the present century. But when by , a 
perusal of his “ Researches” we find that this idea, instead of 
being a mere accidental conception of genius, was the elaborated 
result of ten months of continuous, and often hazardous, experi¬ 
ments, we feel that humanity’s indebtedness to this great chemist 
can scarcely be over-stated. His “ Experiments and Observations 
on the Effects produced upon. Animals by the respiration of Nitrous 
Oxide," are admirable illustrations of his rigorous scientific 


* “ Facnmatic Institution, it is wortliy of remark, next to Dr. Beddowes, 
itscriginator, owed its cstablisfament mstiulj to two^^ilanthropists, Mr. Lamb* 
tom tbe father of the lidc Earl of .Darliaui, and Mr, Thomas Wedgwood; they 
in^eiir love of science uvl of inquiry, and thei hope of benefiting manldnd, 

principal funds, the former 1.6M/., t& 1000^' ^'Erng- 
temains of Sir Humphry Davy, Bart” Edited by J. Dsty, M.D., 
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raetliod and of liis gi’ent sagacity; and tbongli he did not specially 
devote himself to work out the principles and practice by which 
pain might be annihilated, tlie general tmths which he discovered 
and verified respecting nitrous oxide are an invaluable contribution 
towards the establishment and eliicrdation of the physiology of 
aniBsthesia. The very first animal he experimented upon-—“a 
stout and healthy young cat”—was so affected as to appear 
“ wholly senseless,” and was afterw'ards recovered. Many animals 
lost their lives in the course of his researches; but the possibility 
of rendering animals insensible, and then of reviving them, was 
Severn! times demonstrated. He afterwards tried a long series of 
experiments on himself. On April 10th, 1799, he inhaled nitrous 
oxide for the first time. “ The first inspirations," says he, “ occa¬ 
sioned a slight degree of giddiness; this was succeeded by an 
uncommon sense of fulness in tlie head, accompanied with loss of 
d’lstinrt sensation and voluntary motim." Eecording the experi¬ 
ment of tlie ne.\t day, he says, “ I recollect but indistinctly what 
fi^lowed and again, Nov. 27th, when describing the results of his 
inhalation, he says, “ I gradually began to lose the perception of 
external things." This experience is often repeated. Speaking 
of an inhalation. May 5th, ISOO, he observes, “The pleasiu'able 
sensation diffused itself over the whole bodv, and in the middle 
of tile experiment was for a moment .so intense and pure ns to 
absorb existence. At this moment, and not before, I lost con- 
sc'ionsncss.” Many distinguished persons, among whom were 
Southey, Coleridge and Eoget, visited the pneumatic institution, 
in order to try the eftects of the wonderful gas. Roget, speaking 
of its effect, says, “ I felt myself totally incapable 5f speaking, 
and for some time lost all consciousness of where I was or w'ho 
was near me.” Mr. Wedgwood described an experience identical 
with that of many who take aither or chlorofonn : “ I became as 
it were entranced. Though, apparently deprived of all voluntary 
motion, I was sensible of all that passed, and heard everything 
that was said." Miss R.ylnnd also says, “ It entirely deprived me 
of the power of spealdng, but not of recollection, for I heard 
everything that was said in the room daring the time, and Mr. 
Davy’s remark that my ‘ pulse was very quick and full.’" An¬ 
other lady is said to have been “ thrown into a trance for three or 
four nfinutes. On recovering, she could give no account of her 
feelings.” But the most complete case of unconsoiousn^s, and, 
we presume, of ansesthesia, induced by nitrous oxide, when admi¬ 
nistered by Davy, is that of ^ss E.<*-a yoUn^ lady who breatlied 
four quarts of pure nitrous bxidei^her, first Ip^l^tions were 
deep, her last very feeble, fb&t' the end she hag ffom 

her lips, and continued for some rndfoents motionhes. Her 
pulse, which at the beginning of the experiment was strong. 
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appeared to me to be at this time quicker and weaker. She soon 
began to move her .hands aod talked for some minutes incohe¬ 
rently, as if ignorant of what had passed. In less than n 
quoi’ter of an hour she bad recovered, but could give, no account 
of her sensations.” 

As already stated, Davy did not institute any continuous 
series of experiments with the specific purpose of discovering an 
ansstbetic-agent; and he seems to have regarded ibe induction of 
complete imconsoiousness in women as having been facilitated by 
a hysterical tendency. The main object of his experiments was to 
d-iscover the therapeutic efficacy of the various gases, which ho 
several times risked his life in respiring, and his conviction of 
the anmsthetic powers of nitrous oxide is only one of the nume¬ 
rous conolusions ho arrived at. Hence it was that the discovery 
' and application of ithe anesthetic properties of nitrous oxide, 
though actually proclaimed by him, did not engage his chief 
attention. He concludes his “ Besearches ” with this significant 
sentence: “ Pneumatic chemistry, in its application to medicine, 
is an art in its*in£a,ncy, weak, almost useless, but apparently pos¬ 
sessed of capabilities of improvement. To be rendered strong 
and mature, she must be nourished by facts, strengthened by 
exermse, and cautiously directed in the appUcation of her powers 
by rational scepticism.”* , 

Hod the prophecy and precepts embodied in this sentence been 
appreciated at their worth, it is probable that pain would have ' 
been put into subjection to the intellect at the very beginning of 
this century. But, in fact, 44 years ba*d to elapse a&r Davy's 
onnounceuient, that, “ as nitrous oxide seems capable of destroy¬ 
ing physical pain, it may probably be used with advantage during 
surgical oMrations,” before this pregnant suggestion Avas acted on.t 
Horace Wells, a surgeon-dentist, of Hartford, Connecticut, United 
States, was present at a lecture given at that town, on the 11th of 
Deoember, 1S44, by Q-. Q. Coffiston, who, in illustration of his 
lecture, we -presume, exhibited the effects of iiihaliug nitrous 
Oxide. Mr. Wells fortbiwith ind.uced the lecturer to aojcompany 
him to bfs office and to let him inhale the gas, while another 
dentist. Dr. I(igg,,drew one of his teeth which was troublesome. 
It was drawn without poin^ and Mr. Wells, after recovering from toe 
inhalation, exclaimed, “ A new era in tooth-drawing.” He tbeu 

. I ■ ■■■» . . . . I II ^ I I II 1^—-I H ■ .III .. 

* “ Gqllected Works," voL iil-.p; 880. ■*, 

j-f "In 1828 Dr. Bidunau.appe^ to -nave proposed thoinhalatipn of eat- 
bcilue arid ^ as an agent cf^^urie of indneing ihsensibilit; in stugicol opera¬ 
tions:} and uw ancsthetio pioperties ol^-c|sbmc arid .have been long known 
aai‘b£taa witnessed in the experiments' ocnri[lan% pwOtmed before ^veUers 
on the dogs wbieb are made!., to,, brridhe tbb goain the ,Grotto dal Cane, near 
Kapiea'."~-Sio:^a’s “ Meridia," ii. p. Wl. ' 
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experimented on ] 3 or 14 caSCS in Hartford With SUCll SUCC6SS 
as to induce him, in December, 1844, to administer the gas 
before the Medical College of Boston. Drs. Warren and 
Hayward, much to their credit, invited him to administer the gas 
to a patient who was about to have a limb amputated; but who at 
length decided not to undergo the operation at that time. It was 
then decided to try the elTects of the gas on a person about to 
have a tooth drawn : he felt some pain, and the experiment was 
pronounced a failure. Wells, overwhelmed with ridicule, re- 
tunicd to Hartford in disappointment, “fell sick,** it is said, 
“ through vexation, retired from practice as a dentist, engaged 
himself in stuffing and exhibiting birds, and in the sale of 
shower-baths; afterwards came to Europe as a picture-dealer, 
then returned to America, became more and more unsettled in 
his mind, and died by his own hand in January, 1848/ Had he 
lived but three months longer, he might have taken a more 
hopeful view of his discovery, for, on the 2Gth of April, 1848. 
D\^ Bigelow, of Boston, removed a breast from a ^patient, who 
had been rendered completely insensible by inhaling about sixty 
(luurts of nitrous oxide- The inhalation occupied six minutes, 
and “produced,** says Dr. Bigelow, “a most tranquil and com¬ 
plete insensibility/* He adds, “ though bulky, nitrous oxide is 
quite likely to prove a certain, as well as a safe and agreeable 
anaesthetic agent.” 

After Wells’s failure, the experiments and hopes to which 
nitrous oxide gave rise, fell into abeyance ; but his defeat paved 
the way 4o success. W. G. T. Morton, who had bc^n succes¬ 
sively his pupil and his partner, clung to the idea which Wells 
had striven to realize. He was settled in Jioston, when 
Wells visited that city to exhibit the nitrous oxide, and along 
with Dr. Charles T. Jackson witnessed the experiment. He 
studied chemistry and medicine for a short time under Dr. Jack- 
son, and then practised as a dentist. The possibility of ex¬ 
tracting teeth without pain, which Wells had demonstrated 
at Hartford, though he had failed to do so at Boston, gpcupied 
the attention of both Morton and Jackson, Morton learned 
from* Jackson the use of chloric tether as a local application; 
and was, doubtless, aware (as the fact had been generally known 
since 1818*) that the vapour of ©ther, if inhaled, would produce 
effects similar in some respects to those of the laughing-gas. 
Having* several times rendered himself partially insensible hy the 
inhalation of ©ther, Morton at length succeeded, on the 30th of 

* In 1818 an article, believed to have been written by Mr, Faraday, and 
published in the " Quarterlv Journal of Science and Arts/^ described the great 
resemblance between the enects of the vapour of ©ther and those of nitrous 
oxide gas. 
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September, 1846, in making himself completely unconscious, 
during eight minutes. JFor several hours he was unable to 
confirm his discoVery. Eager to do so, he sent out “ diplo¬ 
matists.” each commissioned to bribe, with five dollars, some 
chance foot-passenger to lose a tooth. But in vain. On the 
evening of that day, however, “ a man, Eben. H. Frost by name, 
applied to have a tooth extracted, and being wonderfully timid, 
and wishing to be mesmerized, in order that he might feel no 
pain, he was easily persuaded to inhale some aether from a 
handkerchief; he soon became unconscious, and Morton ex¬ 
tracted a bicuspid tooth—the patient knowing nothing of the ope¬ 
ration till he had recovered his senses; and saw the tooth lying 
cm the floor.” On the ICth of October following he adminis¬ 
tered the aether in the Massachusetts General Hospital, at 
Boston, to a patient, from whom Dr. .1. 0. Warren removed a 
tumour in the neck; and on the day following to a patient, from 
whose arm a tumour was extirpated by Dr. G. Hayward. Dr. 
Morton withheld at first the name of the agent he was employing; 
its peculiar odour led Dr. Jligolow to try sulphuric aether; he 
found its effects to be identical with those of the so-called 

Lethcon,” and immediately made known his discovery. From 
that time the use of the novel remedy spread rapidly in all di¬ 
rections. 

But, according to the testimony of Dr. Bigelow, and £ls 
if to confirm the proverb, “ A prophet hath no honour in his 
own country," the discovery received a much more speedy, 
hearty, ai^ general welcome, in Great Britain, than it met with in 
the United States. “In January, 1846, a New York Medical 
Journal announced that ‘ the last special wonder has already 
arrived at the natural term of its existence. It has descended to 
the bottom of that great abyss which has already engulphed so 
many of its predecessor-novelties, but wliich continues also to 
gape for more until a humbug yet more prime shall be thrown 
into it. ’ The New Orleans Medical Journal exclaims, in the same 
month, ^That the leading surgeons of Boston could be capti¬ 
vated by such an invention as this excites our amazement.’ A 
leading medical periodical in Philadelphia says, * We should 
not consider it entitled to the least notice, but that we perceive, 
by a Boston journal, that prominent members of the profession 
have been caught in its meshes.' It was ‘ fully persuaded that 
the surgeons of Philadelphia would not be seduced from the 
high professional path of duty .into the quagmire of quackery 
by this Will-o’-the-Wisp.' ’’ Dr. Bigelow places in favourable 
contrast the language of the English journals; one of which 
observed that “ the fli^joveiy seems to .bave a remarkable per¬ 
fection about it, even in its first promulgation;” and that “it 
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is almost impossible to discredit the statements'’ contained in 
the communications concerning it* But; or course, incredulity 
retarded its recognition in Europe as well as in America. 
When in November, 1840, private information of the discovery 

was sent to Earis, the (listicguished surgeons there received the 

announcement of it with all but indiflference. • Velpeau ** politely 
declined" even to test its woi-th,* In London it obtained a 
more speedy trial. Early in December Dr. Boot received a letter 
from bis Iriend, Dr. Bigelow, describing the " new anodyne pro¬ 
cess,” and giving instances of its success. On the 19th of that 
montli li lady, Miss I^ongsdale, was tetlierised at Dr. Boots 
house, and had a tooth extracted without pain. Then Dr. Boot 
sent Dr. Bigelow’s letter to Mr. Liston, at University College 
Hospital, where, on the 21st of December, he “ amputated a 
thigh, and removed by evulsion both sides of the great toe¬ 
nail without tho patient being aware of what was doing, so far 
as regards pain. The amputation-man heard, he says, what 
wo said, and was conscious; |>ut felt neither the pain of the 
illusions, nor tliat of tying the vessels, ” These decisive words 
arc extracted from a letter addressed by Liston the day after the 
experiments to his friend, Professor Miller, of Edinburgh, and 
were prefaced by exclamations of his intense delight, “ Hurrah ! 
Bejoicc!” On the day this announcement was received in 
Edinburgh it was read by Pi'ofessor Miller and Professor Syme 
to their respective classes. Professor Simpson, while on a visit 
to liondoh, secured one of the best inhaling instruments, and, 
quickly after his return to Edinbm'gli, a patient in the Hoyal 
lulirmary of that city was aetherised, and had a limb amputated 
by Dr. Duncan ‘Svithout the infliction of any pain." Experi¬ 
ments were instituted in most of the metropolitan and provincial 
hospitals, and, despite several cases of failure from mal-adrninis- 
Iration, attestations of the perfect efficacy of the "Letheon" 
crowded tlie professional journals. The accumulating evidence 
of success in America and Great Britain, and tlie arrival in Paris 
of a Boston inhaling instrumentj whieh facilitated experiments, 
induced full investigations in that city; " and before the first of 
February tlie two great surgeons, Velpeau and Roux, averred, 
in the preseuco of the two Acaderaief, that the discovery ^ was a 
glorious conquest for humanity.”* 

And yet, glorious as the conquest appeared to them, they 
did not see tlie half of its extent. The number of human 
beings who, before this conquest, endured excruciating agonies 
under the surgeon*s knife every week in every part of the 
world was indeed great, and to contemplate"/’ but vast 

* .^ther and Ghloroform.” By Dr; Bigtelow. 184S. 
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as was the aggregate amount of their sufferings, it was smail 

in comparison with, the total sum of pain endured everj' day 

by women in the throes of parturition. As the woman, by 
sunning live cels for ten years, arrived at the conclusion that 
they had “got used to it," so mankind, having witnessed for 
ages the ever-recurring (\gonies of women in labour, looks on 
their sufferings as a matter of course; and if it does not ignore 
their existence,, it certainly ignores their intensity. The anguish 
usually endur^ by women during common nonnal labour has 
been vividly described by Simpson, Meniman, Nacgele, and 
Velpeau.* The reader may, perhaps, regard their descrip¬ 
tions as too highly coloured; but after making a large allow¬ 
ance for their alleged exaggeration, he can scarcely fail to 
be impressed witli the magnitude of the blessing conferred on 
women by the power of inducing a state of amestbesia during 
the period of labour. To Professor Simpson belongs the great 
and lasting honour of having been the first to aiiply the vapotir 
of cether for this purpose, and of having worked most assiduously 
to overcome the incredulity of tlwf ignorant, tlic conservative pre¬ 
judices of the profession, the bigotry of priests, and the religious 
scruijJes of pious women, which obstinately opposed its use. 
Triumphant success attended the administration of the aether in 
the very first case. It ocemred on the 19th of January, 1847, 
and was a very serious one—the pelvic bones of the mother being 
greatly deformed. “ On questioning the patient after her de¬ 
livery, she declared tlmtsbe was quite unconscious of pain during 
the whole period. * * * gjie quickly gained full conscious¬ 

ness, and falked with gratitude and wonderment of her delivery.” 
On the fifth day she was up and dressed, and her convalescence 
was “ uninterruptedly good and rapid.” From this time forward 
Professor Simpson continued'to administer the sether in all diffi¬ 
cult or abnormal cases, the rapidly-following success of each 
abundantly confirming his most sanguine hopes. Then came the 
question whether it would he justifiable to use aether in cases of 
natural healthy labour. He bravely answered it in the affirma¬ 
tive, and acted on his conviction; and thus a new era in the 
destiny of' woman was inaugurated: she was absolved from the 
curse which is smd to have been pronounced on Eve, and upon 
all her daughters to the ena of time; pain was subordinated to 
volition, and she can now look forward to the joys of maternity 
unmixed with sorrow. 

.®ther, the first agent employed in this gi’eat revolution, is 
said to have been known to JE^aymond Lully, who lived in the 
13th century, and to Basil Valfijutine, in' the 10th century. In 


* See the quotations mlProfessor Sifnpson’s “Memoirs,” ii. p. 5S7-8. 
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1540 Valerius Cordus described th© method Of IQ&kiOg it, HO 
termed it Oleum Vitrioli dulce. It is adwaye an artificial product, 
and consists of 4 atoms of carbon, 5 of liydrogen, and 1 af 
oxygen, It is usually procured by distilling common alcohol 
(the hydrated oxide of ethyle) with sulphurife acid; and hence its 
usual name of sulphuric •SBthei. Its present chemical name is 
oxide of ethyle. Chemists difier concerning the change which 
occurs when ajther is obtained from alcohol, by means of distill¬ 
ing the latter with sulphuric acid. The simplest, but probably 
not the correct view, is that the sulphuric acid, by virtue of its 
afiBnity for water, abstracts one equivalent from the alcohol 
{hydrated oxide of ethyle), and thus leaves the anhydrous oxido 
of ethyle, or tether. 

Alas! that we must close this brief history of the discovery and 
application of the antesthetic properties of tether, by stating that 
Morton shared the fate of almost every discoverer—viz., poverty, 
and the danger of being deprived of the honour of the discovery. 
The excitement of it injured his health; having taken out a patent 
foi^it, and hoping doubtless that it would make life fortune, he 
neglccied his business. Jackson, although he was content to get 
only a third share of the patent, claimed the whole merit of the 
discovery in a paper which he sent to the Jfrench Academy, and 
in which he suppressed Morton’s name. Chloroform quickly 
superseded mther, and Morton found his patent valueless, his 
business destroyed, and “ even the bare honour of the invention 
almost wrested from him. ’* But the pain with which we think 
of his misfortunes is grdatly lessened, by the knowledge of his 
attempt to keep his discovery a secret, and, under the nSme of the 
“ T.etheon,” to secure the possible profits of it exclusively for 
himself, by means of a patent, contrary to the usages of the 
profession. 

The mixture improperly called chloric sether, which is simply 
a solution of chloroform in alcohol, and which Jackson com¬ 
mended to Morton as a local application, was inhaled by Dr. 
Bigelow, but without inducing insensibility, immediately after 
Dr. Morton first used sulphuric eether. Early in 1847, however, 
Mr. Jacob Bell, of London, demonstrated the aneesthetic power 
of this mixture, and exhibited its effects at St. Bartholomew^, 
and at the Middlesex Hospital shortly afterwards. He also 
applied it in the private practice of Mr. Lawrence. Mj*. Woldie,’ 
of the Apothecaries’ Hall of Liverpool, first acquainted Profeesbr 
Simpson with'the properties of obdorio athw. He saya, “'When,, 
in October last. Dr. Simpson introdiiced the subject to me, in¬ 
quiring if I knew anything likely to answer, cBlonc mther was 
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mentioned durinff tbe conversation, and being well acquainted 
with its composition, and with the volatility, agreeable llavonr, 
and medicinal properties of the chloroform, I recommendoJ him 

to try it." He procured chloroform undiluted, discovered the 
effects of its vapour, ihd thus bound his name indissolubly with 
one of the greatest boons ever conlenod on man. 

In 1881 Str. Guthrie, an American chemist, obtained chloro¬ 
form by distillation of a mixture of chloride of lime and alcohol; 
but he and Professor Silliman erroneously supposed it to be an 
alcoholic solution of the chloride of olefiant gas, or the “ 13utch 
liquid,” and called it chloric ajther—the name previously given by 
Dr. T. Thomson to the Dutch liquid itself. In the same, year 
Soubeimn producc<l the same compound in the same maimer, 
stated its composition ns 4 atoms of carbon, hydrogen, and clilo- 
riuo (C4 H4 CU), and called it bichloric {Ctherf because it 
•contained, as he said, twice as much chlorine as is contained in 
the chloride of olefiant gas, the formula of which is 01, 114, 
Cl:2. In 1832 Liebig analysed the fluid obtained by the pro¬ 
cess adapted'by Guthrie and Soubeiran, hut failed to detect 
hydrogen in it. He stated it to consist of 04 Cl5, and called 
it chloride of carbon. In 1834 it was .examined by Dumas, who 
showed that Soubeiran Inid not obtained it pure, that Liebig liad 
made an error with regard to its elements, and that its real com¬ 
position is expressed by the formula, 02 H 013, wdiich, being 
interpreted, moans 2 atoms of carbon,^! of hydrogen, and 3 of 
clilorine. From the red ant {formica rufa) a remarkable acid is 
obtained. This acid, named from the insect yielding it,* formic, 
consists of 3 atoms of carbon, I of hydrogen, and 3 of oxygen 
(02 H 03). The elements, 02 H, are viewed as a hypo¬ 
thetical radical, called formyle, which being united with three 
equivalents of oxygen, forms the ter-oxidc of formyle or formic 
acid. Now, if for the three equivalents of oxygen three equiva¬ 
lents of chlorine were substituted, the product would be a ter- 
chlonde of forniyle. Such being Dumas’s ingenious view of the 
constitution of this important substance, he very appz'opriately 
named it chloroform.f 


* It may be obtained from various organic substances j starch is the one 
generally used. 

t But chemists do not rest satisfied with this view of the consiituliou of 
clilorofonn: the base or radical of wood spirit called methyl , (C2 U3), and 
wliich is the homologuc of formyle., forms compounds in the sojpoe manner witJi 
oxygen, chlorine, &c. Now, if chlorine is made to act on the chloride of 
meUiyi, the following change occurs 

Chlor. Mcthjd. Chloroform* 

C2H3C1 + 4Ci = C2HC13 f 2 H Cl. 

Wc see from this that for 2 equivalents of the hydrogen in chloride of methyl. 
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When pure, chloroform is a colourless volatile liquid, having a 
Specific gravity of ro, its boiling point is 142 F; It refracts 

liglit powerftilly, and is dissolved by ©ther and' alcohol in any 
proportion, but in water it is soluble only in the proportion of 1 
part to 288. It has a strong fragrant, ethbreal, apple-like odour, 
and a sweet penetrating taste. As it is of the first importance to 
obtain it"pure when it is required to induce amesthesia, these 
characteristics should not be forgotten. We may add that it 
freely dissolves sulphur, phosphorus, iodine, camphor, fats, wax, 
resins, rird caoutchouc. No other liquid is so perfect a solvent 
of the latter substance, which is left unaltered by it on 
evaporation. 

On the 8th of March, 1847, M. Flourens related to the French 
Academy the I’esults of some experiments on animals which he 
caused to inhale the vapour of pure chloroform. He found that it 
induced complete insensibility ; but believing it to be a dangerous 
agent he did not think of commending it for the prevention of hu- 
nuin pain. Cldorofoim was employed by Professor Simpson for 
tlie first time, to annul the pains of labour, on the 8tll of November, 
1H47. The first patient to whom it was given did not awaken until 
after the child was born. “ She stated her sensations to be those of 
awaking from ‘ a very comfortable sleep.’ It was for a long time 
a matter of difficulty to persuade her that the labour was over, 
and that the living child presented to her was her own.” In like 
manner the second patient, delivered under the influence of 
chloroform, declared on.awaking that she had been “sleeping 
refreshingly.” She “ was quite unconscious that the child was 
born, till she suddenly heard it squalling at its first toilet in the 
next room. An hour afterwards sho felt,” she said, “ perfectly 
unfatigued, and not as if she had borne a child at all." 

By a curious coincidence the first importfint surgical opera¬ 
tion performed under chloroform was witnessed by Professor 
Dumas, who first established its chemical composition, and who 
happened to be passing through Edinburgh at the time when 
Professor Miller and Dr. Duncan first tried its effects at the 
Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh. Three operations were performed 
on the same day; these were each of a formidable character, and 


2 of chlorine are sabstituted in order to metamorphose it into chloroform, 
while the 2 divorced atoms of hydrogen aro glad to take up with 2 other 
atoms of chlorine, forming by their union 2 equivalents of hydrochlorio.aoid 
(2H Cl). It is therefore thought,-says Professor Miller (“Elements of Che- 
lubtry,” vol. iii.), that chloroform ought probab^ to be regarded as the homo- 
lognc of one of the methylio tethers (chloride of methyl), in which two of the 
equivalents of hydrogen are displaced by chlorine, G2 H3 Cl (cli^ride of 

methyl) becoming 02 ^ Cl (chloroform). 
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were effected witliotit the slightest evidence of saffering. To 
multiply instances, whether obstetrical or sm^ioal, would bo 

merely to repeat the same story of the stiocess of the new 
agent. Its presumed superiority to tether is thus affirmed by 
Professor Simpson; *'It is far more portable, more manageable 
and powerful, more agreeable to inhale, is less exciting than 
tether, and gives us far greater controul and command over ,tho 
superintendence of the anffisthetic state.” Dr. Snow remarks 
that “ an impression became very prevalent that ehloroform was 
safer than tether.” At all events, whether wisely or not, “ chlo¬ 
roform was immediately used everywhere to a greater extent than 
tether had beenbut in the Ma-ssaohusetts General Ilf)spital a 
reaction in faTOur of tether has taken place, the governors having 
prohibited chloroform, on account of two “accidents” from its 
use; in Naples and Lyons rether is chiefly employed; and the 
paternal government of Austria has decreed that its subjects shall 
be rendered ^anassthetic only by a mi-xture of 1 part of chloroform 
with 6 parts of alcohol. 

Since the ‘discovery that mther and chlorofonn will induce 
insensibility to pain, many other suhsttmees have been found to 
possess n similar power. They all contain carbon, and the 
greater number of them contain both cai'bon and hydrogen— 
combustible bodies. The one which next to aether and chloroform 
has been most extensively used is amylene. It consists of 10 
atoms of carbon and 10 atoms of hydrogen. Professor Miller 
describes it as “ a colourless and very mobile liquid, with the odoiir 
of decaying cabbage”! Dr. Snow says it “ hns more odour than 
chloroform, but much less than sulphuric mther, and the odour 
does not remain long in the patient’s breath, d’he smell of 
amylene somewhat resembles that of wood spirit”—p. 373. 
Amyicne is exceedingly volatile, boiling at 102“ F., and is 
inflammable, baming with a brilliant white flttme. Dr. Snow 
fifst administered it at King’s College»Hospital, in November, 
1650, and continued using it until July, 1857. During that 
period 238 persons inhaled it under his superintendence. J n two 
cases, the 144th and the 238th, it proved fatal. After the lust of 
these two “ accidents” Dr. Snow ceased to administer it. It hns 
been used by several French physicians with success, and, 
so far as can learn, without any injurious consequences. 
Its poweisi^ndneing arwestliesia is quite equal to that of sether 
or chloroform, but its effects do not seem to continue so long; 
and it is necessary therefore during protracted operations to 
ihhale it more fr^uently than' is the case tpther or 

chlorofonn. Dr.’^now.ihinks iifastainyldBe’nought to be placed, 
between those two bodies, in rospeet to comparative safety. 
M. Giraldes, who has given, amylene. flrequehtly to children, thus 
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sums up the results of Jiis experiejico“ 1“ L’atnyl^ne est 
respiro plus faoilemcnt, avtjc plus do tranquillito inoina d’eftbrt 

quo lo chloroforme. 2“ L’andsthesie s'obtient tres-rapidemeut. 
.‘1* Le sommeil anesth6sique est plus calme, plus naturel, sans 
stertor. 4° Les malades anesthcsios reviennent vite i l’6tat nor¬ 
mal. 5° L'inhalation ne provoquo pas de nausees, do vomissements 
ou cle congestion vers la tete. (f I-es malades ne soulfrent pas; 
apros ranestliesie, il reprennent leur gaiete.”* Another conti¬ 
nental physician, M. Henrietto, who has also given amylene to 
children, speaks strongly in its favour, and concurs with M. 
Giraldes in stating that “ II no produit ni acc6s de toux, ni 
naus^cs, ni vomissements.” Dr. Snow observes, “ I only saw 
vomiting occur in two of the 238 cases in which 1 administei’ed 
amylene, although it occurred in twenty-two cases out of 100 in 
which 1. administered chloroform”—p. 407. He also says 
that “ the patient has nearly always a very cheerful expression of 
countenance wlien he recovers from the amylene; and the state of 
his mind, as indicated by Ids conversation, corresponds to his 
look"—p. 406. It is moreover alleged that the coma, or 
imoonsciousncss which accompanies the anaesthesia induced by 
amylene, is much less profound than that which accompanies an 
equal degree of anajsthesia Irom chloroform. 

Without discussing at this stage of our inquiry all the various 
characteristics of tether, chloroform, and amylene, and the rela¬ 
tive advantages of eacli, we have no hesitation in at once expressing 
our belief that we are ag yet only on the tlu*eshold of investiga¬ 
tion into the chemistry and physiology of anaesthesia; that of the 
numerous aethers now known, or still to be discovered, 5ne or more 
will be.founcl possessing the advantages without the objections 
which distinguish the vapours already used; and that chemists, 
physiologists, and physicians, will persist in their researches until 
a perfectly satisfactory agent of anesthesia is discovered, until its 
mode of action is completely understood, and until it is possible 
to predict with certainty, from scientific data, respecting any given 
person, whether he may be rendered anaesthetic without danger, 
and what is the anaesthetic agent best adapted to his peculiar 
constitution. We must add, however, that we have no expecta¬ 
tion that any agent of anaesthesia will ever be discovet^d which 
may be used by ignorant, inexperienced, or incautious pmrsons, 
without incurring the risk of fatal consequences, The very 
essence of anaesthesia consists of a partial aireet of -tiie vitd 
processes, mid is, in fact, a stage on ,tW way from life, to death; 
and only those agents which iaw, capable of . leadiag ns along .^ia 
solemn path, and which,. Jbftyin#^ohe so .for ^a certain distance, 

-- . . ■ ■■'<'' . ' I. . . 

* " Aunuaire Q^n^rdt des Sciences Mddicales.” Par A. Cavasse, 1857, p. 86. 
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will allow us to retrace our steps, are really endued with the 
power of saving ns from pain. This consideration should teach 

us tliat these beneficent agents, like that of fire, cannot he reck¬ 
lessly used with impunity, and tliat only they wlio possess know¬ 
ledge and experience of tlieir properties and modes of action 
ai'e justified in administering them,* 

The proposal to annul the pain of surgical operations was dis¬ 
countenanced by numerous eminent members of tlie profession, on 
the ground that pain is salutary, and that its annihilation would he 
hazardous to the patient, Mr. Jivanshy Cooper, of Guy’s Hospital, 
said, should, therefore, he averse to the prevention of it;" 
and the distinguished physiologist, M. Majendie, doubted if 
there was a true advantage ‘in suppressing pain, by rendering 
patients insensible during an operation ;* and argued, that ‘ it 
was a trivial matter to suffer (c csi fcu de chose de sovft'rir) 
and that a discovery, the object of which was to prevent pain, 
was of a slight (mediocre) interest/'t J^Iany men of lesser note 
ranged themselves on the same side; and even now many cling 
to their first*expressed convictions with referonoe to the inex¬ 
pediency of annulling the pains of labour. 

Since the ansBsthetic powers of sether, chloroform, and other 
kindred substances, were discovered, their employment during all 
important surgical operations has become so invariable and uni¬ 
versal in all civilized countries, that any discussion concerning 
the safety or danger, the benefits or evils, of tho custom, would, we 
believe, foil to modify it in the slightest degree. The blessing unco 
experienced is not likely to be relinquished by either patients or 
surgeons, finless the proportion of fatal cases of anaesthesia should 
so increase as to terrify them with fear of death. Wo* are not 
apprehensive of such a result, hut feel on the contairy some 
confidence that the proportion of such cases will diminish. 
Assured, therefore, that surgioal aneesthesia will continue to be 
practised to the full extent to which it has become established, 
we shall restrict our attention throughout the remainder of this 
article to an inquiry into the safety and expediency of in¬ 
ducing anffistbesia in women during childbirth. 

In noting the differences of opinion on this subject, it is in¬ 
structive to observe the great extent to which they are tho pro¬ 
ducts of local influence. In Boston, where aether was first used as 
an aneestbetio, it was not only generally employed in all surgical 

* We arc acquainted with a lady who, when prevented from sleeping by 
headache, poured a quantity of chloroform on a handkerchief, tied the hand- 
kemUief over her mout}i, and ^ fell ^pep; fortunat^ she awoke again. But 
aa^^lady, whom w^ shall have to mention more j^iculariy hcr^tcr^ put 
hefseli to sleep in a somewhat similar way, and slept foe slePP of death. 

t Simpsotfs '‘Memoira,” ii. p. 
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operations, but Dr. Walter Chanaing, one of the most eminent 
obstotrioinus, -we beljoYO, of that citYj set the example of 
nrlministering it in all cases of labour," and wth the happiest 
eft'ects; while, in Philadelphia, Professor Meigs, who, in respect 
to midwifery and its collateral topics, is regarded as the highest 
authority in America, objects to the use of anesthetics in labour 
under all circumstances. In Edinburgh, where the an«Bsthetic 
powers of chloroform were discovered and applied, scarcely a 
woman is “ confined ’’ without drowning her pains in the Lethe 
of that fluid, with the sanction of one of the most distinguished 
obstetric professors in Europe; wdiereas, in the third edition of 
the classical work of Dr. Eamsbotham, of London, on “ Obstetric 
Medicine and Surgery,” the author writes, in 18.51, of the uses 
of antesthetic agents, as follows : “ I unhesitatingly declare my 
conviction that the treatment is fraught with extreme danger; 
and that it will at no very distant time, unless, perhaps, in some 
exceptional cases, be banished from the practice of the judicious 
obst«tric physician"—p. 154.* This opinion is shared by 
Dr. liobert Lee, a physician distinguished alike by his physio¬ 
logical discoveries and by his valuable contributions to obstetric 
science. He steadily sets his face against both aether and chloro¬ 
form, and throughout his extensive metropolitan practice has to 
this day refused to administer either the one or the other. 

When doctors differ it is no doubt difiicult for the public to 
decide ; and the widely-differing extent to which the practice of 
anaesthesia during childjiirth is earned in different places is a 
striking instance of how greatly the public is influenced and led 
by the counsels, and, perhaps, by the prejudices, ofits^hysicians. 
The question which we are about to discuss is one of direct and 
supreme interest to all women, and, as affecting them, deeply 
concerns mankind as a whole; moreover, unlike many medical 
questions, it is one respecting which u judgment sufficiently 
accurate for practical guidance may be formed by non-profes¬ 
sional pei-sons; fortunately, therefore, even if in this instance 
doctors should continue to differ, the public may decide. Sti*ange 
to say, few subjects in the medical world have raised a more in¬ 
tense party spirit and more personal animosities than this of the 
expediency of inducing aneesthesin during labour. The contest 
still rages fiercely, and while these professional battles are being 
fought millions of mothers are suffering agonies from which, 
according to the advocates of aneesthesia, they might be surely 


* As one more proof of the dangerousness of propheq^ and as evidencc[ that 
the opinions of Dr. Eamsbotham are slowly undergoing nohange, we mar men¬ 
tion our inability to find in the last edition of his worit (1856), the unhesitating 
declaration which we have printed in the text. 
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and safely saved. Tlieso considerations compel us to change tlie 
field on which tliis groat question is to he decided, to appeal from 
pltysicians to patients, from the profession to the public. Wo 
believe that until the public judges for itself, no final judgment 
will be pronounced. In order to insure such a judgment we 
shall now present all the necessary data, including the depositions 
and arguments of both sides. Though the presentation of this 
evidence may involve the cognizance of facts not usually dis¬ 
cussed in a non-professional journal, we feel assured that, in view 
of the vast amount of human happiness which is at ‘stake, 
no earnest reader, whether man or woman, will shrink from 
examining them. Let us add the expression of our conviction, 
that no rightly and healthily constituted mind will experience 
the slightest ofience to its delicacy by an earnest study of the 
organism tlirough which it works and of the laws which govern it. 

Professor Meigs’ reasons for not UMng any anrosthetio agent 
in the practice of midwifery arc as follows : 1 st, That in cases 
requiring surgical, intervention the sensations of the patients are 
the best guidd for the introduction of instruments. 2n(l, That 
in coses of natural labour the pain should not be annulled because 
it is “ a most desirable, salutary, and conservative manifestation 
of life force." 8rd, That the pain of natural labour is “ a phy¬ 
siological pain.” 4th, That by escaping this “ physiological 
pain,” the mother incurs a risk of injuring lier health, or of losing 
her life. 5th, That by enduring \his pain slie endangers 
neither the one nor the other. > Dr. Ihimsbotham’s tangible ar¬ 
guments against inducing ' ausesthesio, when not identical with 
those of f’rofessor Meigs, may be stated as follows. 1st, I’hat 
when a woman is in a state of anassthesia, more or less deep, the 
uterine contractions are often impaired or arrested, or, to use 
his own words, that autesthetic agents “ interfere with the reflex 
or automatic actions, the perfection of which is ncceSsarj' to the 
expulsion of tlie child." 2nd, “ That so subtle and diffusible an 
agent as chloroform or eether, after permeating the wliolo of the 
maternal system may penetrate the child’s, and produce its pe- 
culiai* influence upon the tender organization of the new being, 
as well as on tlie mother’s;’’ and that, therefore, according to 
the opinions of numerous authors, it may result in “ injury to 
the child.” * 3rd, That the degree of antesthesia requisite to annul 
the pain of labour cannot be induced witlmut wdangering the 
life of the patient.” 4th, “ That the action of this class of medi¬ 
cines is so uncertain and capricious, that the same pefson is very 
differently affected by them at different timesthat “ females, 
and tiliose the most delicate," fflh lik^y. to *‘ he most easily and 
most dangerously affected” by them; and thatun^r.no circum¬ 
stances is the constitution of a woman likely to “ be so suscep ■ 
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lible to their pecnlinr action” as daring pregnancy and labour. 
5th, That “ pain must be looked upon as an essential element in 
the functions of parhn'ition ; and if it be removed the function 
is imperfectly performed, as wanting one of its chief character¬ 
istics.” 6th, That anmsthetics are known to have induced puer¬ 
peral mania; “ that paralysis has folhived their administration, 
and that puerperal convulsions are to be dreaded as likely to su¬ 
pervene on their use.” 7th, That to render a woman anaesthetic by 
tether or chloroform, she must either be made “ dead drunk," or, 
at least, must “ be reduced to that condition wliich the law de¬ 
signates as ‘ drunk and incapable,' ” and that “ if tiie case vfas 
put fairly and honestly before them,” few “of our high-born 
dames,” of women “ possessing common feeling/’ or of those 
“ j(‘moved above the very lowest orders of society, would bo 
found to avail themselves of the immunity from suffering which 
amestheties hqld out at such a price, and at such a sacrifice of 
moral obligations.”* yth, That to destroy consciousness by in¬ 
ducing aiimsthesia is to annihilate “ for a lime the proudest and 
ch()i«cst characteristics of humanity." 

This formidable array of argtiments and objections is fairly re¬ 
presentative, we believe, of the principles which have animated 
all opponents of auajsthesia in the practice of midwifery; 
therefo)‘e, the evidence and reasoning ndducible in reply to 
Professor Afeigs and Dr. llamsbothnm may be regarded as efl’ec- 
tually exhausting this part of our subject. The objections of 
Professor Aleigs have, in /nir opinion, been completely disposed of 
in a letter addressed to him by Professor Simppon —a^letter dis¬ 
tinguished alike by its broad philosophical views, sound reason¬ 
ing, and tender sympathy with human suffering. Witliout con¬ 
fining ourselves to the arguments it contains we shall freely avail 
ourselves of them in the following discussion. 

Objection I. — If, as Professor Meigs states, the sensa- 
tion8.of the patient are the best guide for the application of 
instruments in cases re(iuiring surgical intervention, it is 
not a little remarkable that, until he announced this dictum 
as an argument againet anresthetics, no trace of it is to 
be found in his “ Pliiladelphia I'ractice of Midivifery,” which 
for several years has been a text-book for students; and that 
all other authors omit the inculcation of a like -precept. Iti 
fact, if .the expression of -theso sensations were depended upon 


♦ From the last editiem of Dr, Ramsbotham’s work ell tiio “ high-born 
dames,” the womea ” possessing, feeling,” and even those “removed 

above tho very lowest orders of society,” have alike vanished, their places being 
ocempied only by the meagre pronoun '“her ”; an(], aks! that we must tell it, 
“ luord obligations ” have no longer an advocate. 
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ey would ofteu only betray ; “ under the same amount of pain, 
scarcely any two women would give exactly the same expression 
of auflering. What one woman would loudly COnipIiUD Ofj 
another would declare to be nought.” But even were there not 
this fatal objection against trusting to the sensations of the 
patient for guidance, surely a man who ventures on surgical in- 
ten-ention “ ought to know the anatomy of the parts implicated 
a thousandfold better" than the precept of trusting to the sen¬ 
sations of the patient pre-supposcs. What would the surgical 
w’orld think of an operator who, when passing a ligature round 
a ‘largo artery, should place his chance of discriminating the 
attendant nerve from the artery “ by appealing, not to his own 
anatomical knowledge, but to the feelings of his patient, as he 
touched the suspected structures?” 

. Objection II.—^If the pain of labour is a most desirable, salu¬ 
tary, and conservative manifestation of life force,” ns stated 
Professor Meigs; if, aiicording to ]3r. Rnmsbotham, it is “an 
essential element in the function of parturition,” and if, therefore, 
it is wrong to annul it, the same argument must inevitably con¬ 
demn the physician as a wrong-tloer when lessening or annihi¬ 
lating pain in any case. All physical pain, viewed as a physical 
conscience, must bo considered ns salutary—ns pointing out that 
the structures iu which it is seated iu*e iu danger—and we know 
that, as a general rule, its admonitions may not be neglected 
with impunity. But shall we therefofe, while striving to remove 
the cause of suffering, refuse to alleviate the suffering itself? Is 
Ijo narcotic palljptiou of the agonies of cancer permissible, 
because iliose agonies arc but the too-ti’utbful declaration that 
the stnictures involved are being destroyed ? Is it immoral to 
lessen the tortures of toothache by creosote because they ai‘e 
nature's indication that the tooth in question is undergoing 
decay ? 

Objection III,—^Both Professor Meigs and Dr, Barasbotham 
evade these questions by seeking to establish a distinction 
between the essential nature of the pain attendant on structural 
injuries or disease, and that of labour. They call the former 
“ pathological," the latter “ physiological," and then refuse to 
annul the pain of labour because it is physiological. Assuming 
the correctness of the distinction, the logical process by which 
they draw from it their precept, that physiological pain must not 
be annulled, exceeds our comprehension. But we deny the vali¬ 
dity of the distinction itself. Each structure is provided with 
■nerves to take care of itself, and when any given structure is in¬ 
volved in a process, howsoever purely physiolpgiMl, by which its 
integrity is endangered, or its functions imp’tuied, those nerves 
give Warning of the peril: pain is experienOOT, varying iu degree 
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from insignificant twinges to Jhroes of agony, according to the 
danger encountered. The pains of parturition are of this kind.* 
All those circumstanges, sugli as imperfect health, malformation, 

and advanced age, which conduce to increase the difficulty and 
pain of “ natural labour,” do so by exposing the structures in¬ 
volved to more than ordinary danger ; therefore the nerves dis¬ 
tributed to each denote that danger by moi’e than ordinary pain. 
They utterly ignore the fact that tlie process which is endangering 
the structures over which tliey preside is a “ physiological” one, 
and rightly, too, for the danger to the individual structures is 
no less real than if incurred fi'om any other mechanical cause, 
and is in no respect dilferent in kind. Those who maintain that 
the pain of labour is »ui generis ought to be able to demonstrate 
the essential dilFerence between the neuralgia caused by the 
pressiue of an aneurismal tumour, and that caused by the pres¬ 
sure of the gravid uterus. But wo imagine they will find it hard 
to do so; and yet they will surely recognise the latter by the 
newly-invented epithet, as “ a physiological pain.” Moreover, 
the groundlessness of the attempted division of pain into two 
lands—“pathological” and “ pliysiologicnl"—is still more deci¬ 
sively proved by tlio numerous instances, even in cmlized 
life, in which childbirth is accomplished with little or no 
pain, and by the evidence of many trustworthy authorities that 
such is the general characteristic of whole tribes of the human 
In view of these facts the physiologist is fairly entitled 


race. 


to affirm that normal parturition is all but painless, and that all 
pain incidental to the process in civilized life, in excess of that 
experienced by the women of savage tribes, is abnonnal; and 
therefore, even according to the principles of Professor Meigs 
and Dr. Rarasbotham, of the “ pathological ” and not of the 
“ physiological” kind. But without pushing the argument so 
far as to determine what amount of pain is consistent with the 
purely normal process of parturition, wo feel assured that impar¬ 
tial judges will see in the foregoing considerations conclusive 
evidcpce that the essential nature and function of pain arc iden¬ 
tical in all structures and in all cases; that, therefore, labour- 
pains are, with reference to the individual structures involved, as 
much pathological as any other : and that, if in any case, “ it is 
the office of a physician,” as Bacon says, “not only to restore 
health, but to mitigate pain and doloure," there is no valid reason 
why lie‘should refase to mitigate or annul the pains of labour. 

. AVliatever may be .the philosophical or unphilosophical view of 
parturient pains, there can be no doubt, we presume, that their 


* \Vc are prepared to show tlmt this remark is applicable to the of 
the very tot, as well,as to the svibscq'arut stages of the process. 
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indication is the same—viz.,to remove their cause as soon as pos¬ 
sible. Now, if the presence of tnpse pains will not hasten the 
expulsion of the fmtus—the pressure of which on the maternal 
structures is producingthem—if the pressure must be endured until 
the expulsion is accomplished; and if the suffering incidental to 
this pressure, and increasing in proportion to its amount and to 
the constitutional susceptibility of the patient, may be annihi¬ 
lated without arresting, or even impeding the expulsive forces 
employed, we are utterly at a loss to comprehend how, ns alleged 
by Dr. Bamsbotham, the annihilation of such suffering is the 
annihilation of “on essential element in the function of parturi¬ 
tion, and how, wanting this chief characteristic,” the function is 
imperfectly performed. We believe all physiologists agree that 
the essential element of labour is the contractile force of the 
uterine and abdominal muscular fibres; and the recorded expe¬ 
rience of many eminent obstetricians—English, Continental, and 
American—yields abundant and incontrovertible evidence that, for 
the efficient activity of that force, pain is in no degree essential, 
and that by judicious management it may be entirely annulled 
without lessening the rapidity of the parturierrt process. 

Objection IV.—^We say by jtidicious management advisedly, 
for undoubtedly airsestlretics may be so administered as to justify 
completely the allegation of Dr. Bamsbotham and others—that 
when a woman is in a state of ansesthesia, moi*e or less deep, the 
uterine contractions are often impaired or arrested. In order to 
appreciate this objectiorr at its worth, it is essential to have at 
least a slight knowledge of the nervous'system. In man, and in 
all the higher animals, the nervous system consists of two great 
divisions which differ from each other in appearance, arrangement, 
structure, and. function. One division comprehends the brain, 
spinal column, and all the nerves which branch ftom tliese great 
centres: it is called the Corebro-spinol system. The other divi¬ 
sion is constituted by a series of nuclei (ganglia) of nervous 
miftter, disposed on either side of the vertebral column, extending 
from the upper part of the neck to the lowest central bone of the 
trunk of 'the body, the extremity of the sacrum, and connected 
together by intermediate nervous bands. 

Thus united, these ganglia form two knotted Cords. The 
ganglia in each cord correspond in number to the vertebr®, ex¬ 
cept in the neck, where only three ganglia commonly exist. The 
superior ganglia in the neck send branches upwards into the 
hetwl; these communicate with nearly all the craniol nerves, and, 
by means of several small ganglia in different parts of the skull, 
seem tq^connect the upper ends of the two cords .with each other. 
Throu^opt the entire coarse of each cord, the ganglia on either 
side of the vertebral column send filaments to every corresponding 
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branch of spinal nerves, and the lower ends of the cords are 
united in a single ganglion fti front of the extremity of the 
sacrum. The two cords, linked together as they aro' both at their 
upper and lower ends, thus form a sort of endless'chain. Its 
chief constituents—the ganglia—not only send branches to the 
spinal nerves, as just stated, but also to the blood-vessels mid to 
the different viscera of the body. These ramifications are efiected 
by means of numerous intermediate plexuses, in which filaments 
from the ccrebro-spinal system are generally interwoven, and from 
which the distributive branches ultimately diverge. This re¬ 
markable division of the nervous system has received several 
names. Bichat, who supp<}sed that it alone influences the or¬ 
ganic proees-scs, termed it tlie nervous system of organic lile ; but 
it is more generally known as the Sympathetic nerve. 

The fimetions of the Cerebro-spinal system comprise the re¬ 
ception of sensations and impressions, and their transmission to 
the spinal column and brain, the formation of ideas, the genera¬ 
tion of mental emotion, consciousness, intellection, volition, and 
the origination and direction of motion. Superadded to these 
functions, and standing as a mediator or connecting-link between 
them and the functions of the Sympathetic system, is the distin¬ 
guishing function of tho topmost part of tho spinal column—the 
medulla oblongata—which presides over that partly-voluntary, and 
partly-involuntary act, respiration. 

The functions of tho Sympathetic nerve are generally believed 
to bo those ascribed to it by the great Bichat,* It presides over 
and regulates the processes of organic life, and-thus originates and 
sustains those actious which, are essential to the existence of 
the individual and the continuation of the species. In pro¬ 
portion as any organ is under the control of the Sympathetic nerve 
are its operations withdrawn from the sphere of the wifi. The 
Sympathetic nerve governs exclusively the greater part of the 
alimentary canal, and all those glands whose action is continuous— 
as, for ex ample, the kidneys; it shares with the Cerebro-spinal nerves 
the control of those glands whose functions are occasional, the 
lachrymal, salivary, and mammary, for instance—a lor^ supply 
of tears and of saliva being needed only now and then, and milk 
being absolutely useless, exc^t at for distant mid irregular inter¬ 
vals ; by means of its ganglia and their branches, imbedded in 
the muscular substance of the heart, it is the source of its con¬ 
tinuous . action, and extending its twigs along the great blood¬ 
vessels and their countless ramifications, “ as ivy embraces the 
trunk and branches of a tree "—^to use the words of Dr. Carpenter 

j- ■ I — ■ . 

* See the by. Dr. Bramsa(aid,' <m the Sytafotketio Kerre, in the' 
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— it pi'esides over the nutritive processes which are continu¬ 
ously'going on in nii parts of the body, and imparts its vital 
influence to tho whole vascular system; it causes the iris t« 
contract when the eye is exposed to too much light, and acting 
on the minute muscles of the internal ear it also exercises its 
vigilant guardianship over that delicate organ; and, lastly, for 
more effectually securing the continuance of the species,, the 
reproductive organs are chiefly under the dominion of the in¬ 
voluntary or sympathetic system. Like the heart, the womb is 
abundantly supplied with ganglionic plexuses of nerves, and their 
ramiflcations, chiefly from the sympathetic system ;* and hence, 
like the heart, its action is independent of the will; and hence 
“ it continues its contractions with little, if any, interruption, 
for a long time after its principal cerebro-spinnl connections 
have been destroyed.”t This fact is proved incontestably by the 
occurrence of labour in cases of complete paralysis of the lower 
parts of the body, and also by tho post mortem power of con¬ 
traction, which is sometimes retained by women, “ whose spon¬ 
taneous delivery has taken place some time after all evidences of 
somatic life have ceased.” Dr. Arthur Farre, from whose admi¬ 
rable article J the above passages are quoted, concurs in tho 
opinion that though the womb is supplied with nerves, both from 
the cerebro-spinal and from the sympathetic systems, the former 
do but co-ordinate it into har'monious relations with the rest of 
the animal economy, while tlie latter “serves to regulate the 
functions which the uterus itself is capable of discharging with¬ 
out co-operative aid." He also observes, “ It is obvious tliat 
psychical ^influences are neither necessary nor accessary to the 
simple act of labour. They may often be regarded as disturbing, 
but not as regulating, forces.” 

Now, it has been found by experiments, that under the action of 
aether or chloroform the nervous centres lose their powers in regu¬ 
lar succession. First, the cerebral lobes lose theirs, and then con- 
seionsness, with tho intellectual and emotional faculties, is 
arrested; next, the cerebellum loses its pow.er of regulating 
locomotiBu;. next the spinal cord becomes incapable of sen¬ 
sation and of originating motion, but the medulla oblongata, 
wliich presides over respiration,'still retains its-fuuctions. Next, 
the medulla oblongata is affected; when this occurs, breathing 
ceases, and death is near;, but even’yet the ganglionic nerves of 


* “ Memoir on the Ganglia and Nerves of the Uterus,” By Bobert Lee, 

M.D.. r.ll.S. 18-19. 

t Professor Simpson mentions authentic cases of this Sec “ Memoirs,” 

ii. p. 583. . • * 

J The Uterus and its Appendages, in the “ Cyclopmdift of Anatomy and Physi¬ 
ology.” Parts xlix. and 1. 1858. 
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the sympathetic system still perform their fuootions, and tha 
heart and intestines continue to movie for o. time, often with 
rigour. Thus, when anffisthetio vapours are inhaled, the difterent 
nervoiiss centres lose their powers in the inverse order of, their 
essentialneto to life; the function of tho Sympathetio nhrve 
ceasing last of ^1, and the heart and womb retaining for a time, 
therefore, their contractile power during states of anSssthesia so 
deep, as not only to involve the annihilation of conscions^ess 
and sensibility, but also of respiration. 

In order to render a patient insensible to tho most severe sur¬ 
gical operations, it is never necessary to proceed further than the 
third stage of aneesthesia; in other words, it is only requisite to 
arrest consciousness apd the sensitive power of the spinal nerves, 
the medulla oblongata, and tho sympathetic gaugUa being left 
unaffected. But, as is proved by the evidence of many witnesses, 
the state of antesthesia requisite to annul the pains of labour is 
far less deep than that which is requisite to annul the pain of 
surgical operations. Indeed, it is found that by proper manage¬ 
ment, a woman may bo saved tho pains of labour, uftd yet be kept 
on flio borders of consciousness, and often conscious, all the 
time. “ It is quite possible so to regulate the dose (of chloro¬ 
form) as to afl'ect the sentient nerves only, and not the rest; 
pain may be relieved, if not removed, and the intellect remain on- 
ilistiirbed.’* Dr. Rigby’s experience corroborateft Ibis statement. 
Tbe experience of J )r. Ranisbotham constrains him to affirm that 
“sensibility may be greatly blunted without entirely destroy¬ 
ing consciousness ; and thus a soothing effect may be obtained, 
while the integrity of the mind is preserved tolerably perfect. 
Dr. Snow saj s, “ There are comparatively few cases in which the 
suffering can be prevented throughout tho labour without inter¬ 
fering with conscionsnosh, although there are very many cases in 
which it con be in this way prevented in the early part of the 
labour’'—p. ill9. Considering tho twofold nature of the ner¬ 

vous system, the ordet in which aneesthetio agents act on its 
several parts, and the relative degrees of antssthesia which are 
necessary to annul the pain of surgical operations and the pains 
of labour, and assuming that there exists no known element 
which may modify those here recognised, only one conclusion is 
possible—viic., that when tether or chloroform is properly admi¬ 
nistered, the pangs of parturition may be ahoUshef^ without 
weakening the expulsive contractions of the womb, or impeding 
the accomplishment of the parturient process. 

This, oonclustont deduced from the ph^^iologioal data which 
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vro have presented, is confirmed by tbe expenence of numerous 

authorities, " I have not in my own practice," says Dr. Chaa- 

ning, “ met with a single instance' in which d^iimtion or a sus¬ 
pension of contraction had occurred, which had differed from 
those in which these same things have hi^pened without mther.”* 
The testimony of Murphy and of Simpson is to nearly a similar 
effect “ In the great majority of cases," says Dr. Churchill, 
“ it [chloroform] does not interfere with the labour pains [uterine 
contractions], except by suspending all volmtouFy exertions, if 
the insensibility be complete.”t In a paper by M. Biot—“ De 
I’AnCsthOsio awliqu6e d I’Art des Accouchoments ’’—it is stated 
that “ L’An6sth6sie pent att6naer, supprimer mCme les doulours 
de raocouchement, sans suspendre les contractions de la matrice, 
ni oelles des muscles abdominaux." M. Spiegelberger, of Bonn, 
ahio asserts that ansesthesia, to the extent of annulling sensation, 
arrests in no degree the uterine contractions.]; The testimony 
df Dr. Snow is equally decisive:—“ The external evidcnce.s of 
.the uterine contractions continue as before, wlicn the patient is 
rendered tincdnscious by chloroform; and tlie muscles of rc^i- 
ration are called freely into play, to assist the action of the 
utems in the second stage of labour. The aspect of the patient 
under these circumstances is generally that of onC who is sup¬ 
pressing the expression of her sufferings; and any relative or 
friend who cornel in, without knowing that chloroform has been 
given, begins to praise the unconscious patient for her fortitude ’’ 
—p. 812 . 

On the other hand, several distinguished obstetricians have 
stated that*chloroform sometimes suspends the contractions. Wo 
are prepared to believe that it occasionally does so when the anses- 
thesia induced is deeper than needful. But in such cases the 
retarding influence is immediately removed by withholding the 
chloroform; and in the majority of instances, where any weak* 
cuing of the expulsive action occurs, it is more than compensated 
for by the great and generally acknowledged extent to which 
chloroform facilitates parturition through its extraordinary power 
of relaxing the muscles and other ports concerned in the process. 
Beviewing all jthe evidence now adduced, and giving the utmost 
weight fairly due to the statements that <Moroform sometimes 
suspends uterine coatr^ions, we are compelled to owclude that 
those statements constitute no valid objection to the inhalation of 
anaesthetic vapours in order to annul the pains of labour.' 

' ' ' ' -- . . . . 1 . .. . ... 
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t ” Ihoory and Practice of a 318,” BSS. 
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Objections V. and Vl.—It is itleged that the im^tioh of 
A&SBSthdsiftdantlg labour may injure the health both of'^iaothor 
and of theohildk - The briefest and best reply we can make to these 
two objections is, the statement that, so far as we tDan learn, not 
one autiiffitic fact- is forthcoming in support of them, although 
chloroform and sether hate been givma to tens of. tbousands of' 
wohien (kiriag the last eleven '^rs. It is desirable 
our readers should know upon wbat these objections are founded. , 
Dr. Bamsbotham records a solitary cose of a lady in which puer* 
peral mania “8tjpcrt>cne(!i'on the exhibition of chloroform,” and 
then bases on this slight fonndation the terrible charge that 
chloroform has caused puerperal mania. This case, which oc¬ 
curred in 1-848, is, we believe, the only one in which it is even 
alleged that chloroform has induced that frightful malady. If it had 
any tendency tf) do so, we should certainly have heard of it again, 
seeing how extensively it has been used during labour since that 
time. Moreover, Jis puerperal mania used to occur befm'e chlo¬ 
roform was discovered, perhaps it is scarcely logical to conclude 
that as in a single instance puerperal mania “ supervened" on 
the use of that agent, therefore in that instance it caused the 
disease. And, in fact, this conclusion is completely discredited 
by the extensive experience of obstetricians since 1848. It is 
now well ascertained and generally acknowledged Jhat the effects of 
inhaling chlotoform are not only immediate but temporary; that 
after inhalation ceases, whatever amount of tt^'may have been 
absorbed by the blodfl, is quickly eliminated from the system* 
and tliat therefore it cannot induce a permanently# abnormal 
condition such as puerperal mania.* . This reasoning is equally 
applicable by way of answer to .Dr. Ramsbotham's statement, 
that paralysis/trtS/oHomwZ the use of chloroform. This state 
ment is also based upon the experience of a solitary case. It 
would be easy to show,that a thousand dreadful maladies have 
followed on the use of chloroform, but it would not be easy to 
, show any causkl connexion between its use and those maladies. 
* Puerperal convulsions are also to be Steaded, according to the- 
opponents of ansBsthesia, as a'redult of chloroform. Dr. Rams- 
Imtham bites sevieriil witnesses in proof of this opisnon. But here 
again occurs the. itopossibility of distinguishing between the 
post hoc ( 01^1 the propter kois ; wlnle, on tire other hand, the llootfer 
himsdf tells UB that “bases are recorded of puerperal bnntnlsfons 
cured Hy chloroform;” Professor Simpson says, **'Chloroform 
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seems ^unernlly capable of redoing and keeping in abeyafaoe one of 
the mostTommon and most fatal complications m difBcalt labour— 

nflinely, puerperal couyuI&iuds/'* Pr. Ohanpi^ roooids ten 

cases ill which tether was used. Six recovered, ‘^^bis/’ be 
obser\ os. “ is very striking success/'t Dr- Ohurchm presents 
the c%idouco of numerous authorities and of his o^\ n experience 
to t)iB same etfoct, and says, “ Certainly, so far as We Oan jod^o 
of the cases [of couvulsions] on record, it [chloroform] appeal's 
a most valuable and successful remedy.”!: Dr, Snow's inquiries 
led him to the same conclusion—p. 387-8. Bespectlbg the 
dreaded elfcets of uuiesthetic vapours on the child while yet 
unborn, we repeat that no case has been adduced to illustrate 
tliapi. It was alleged that, while the mother inhales chloroform, 
the pulsations of the child’s heart are accelerated to such a de¬ 
gree as to become too rapid to be counted, nud ns a result eflhsions, 
convulsions, idiocy, ilc., were anticipated. In the words of 
Professor Simpson, “ the above premises are as gratuitous as the 
conclusions. ’ ^ Professor Siebold found the action of the child's 
heart “ quite Unaltered, not the slightest change in its frequency 
and regularity being detected.”§ But though the well-being ot 
the child is not endangered by the maternal nna?sthe8ia, a verj 
striking case is iccorded by Dr. iSimpson, and another by Dr. 
Snow in which riolent infantile convukious were completely and 
permanently arrested, and, we are fairly entitled to‘presume, life 
saved by the inhalation of chloroform. Tt seems to us that the 
two objections to cbloroform which we. hSve last examined arc 
entirely without foundation, and that neithertethcr nor chloroform, 
if properly used, is cnpahlo of injuring tlie health of eithci 
mother or child. On the contrary, as Professor Simpson states, 
and as stated by many other practitionei’s, “cbloroform, by 
saving the constitution of the patient from the pain attendant on 
thepruues8ofbimianparturitiou,saves lierstjrcngth and constitution, 
expedites her convalescence, and renders her prqportionably les‘. 
lianle to the various affections which occur in tlie puerperal state.’'|| ^ 
Objection A'll,—The argument of Drs. Uamsbothnm and Meigs, 
that to induce aneesthesia move or less deep is to render the 

S ationt “ dead drunk,” or at least “ drunk and incapable,” Dr. 

(urpby answers by assorting “ that the ancei^hcsia of chloroform 
has not the least resemhlaueo tp drunkenness; thoy’have not a 
symptom in common.” We cannot confirm this unconditional 
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asscilion, ond shall have occasu)$i hcteafter to show to what 
extent the physiological action of meesihetic vapours isridentical 
with and differept from that of alcohol; meanwhile, lor argument's 

sake, wet.'Mre prepared to assume that the action of those vapours is 
like to that of alsohol. Hut what if it is? Opium and Indian 
hemp are celebrated for their iutoxioatiiig qualities, and are ex- 
t^^Vely used on account of those qualities, and yet physicians 
prescribe them, and “ high-born dames ” take them without the 
least compunction. If anmstbesia be ddsirablo as an antidote to 
sufler^g, and if it is most easily induced by means of agents 
which act in a manner like, in some respects, to the action of 
alcohol, it is mere childishness to allege that, beoau'^c alcohol 
(which is akin to uiiBsthetic vapours) is misused by fools to cause 
drunkenness, it is degrading and immoral to use ether or chloro¬ 
form to induce anesthesia. The argument, if argument it can 
ho called, proves too much. If when fairly stated to our “ high¬ 
born dames,” or to women of any rank, it ought at once,to con¬ 
strain them to “banish awoslhctic vapoui's from the lying-in 
room,” by what logical plea could they be saved from banislinient 
altd^eiUicr? If because mthcr and clilorofonn are alleged to 
induce intoxication like to that of alcohol, women possessing 
common feeding and removed above the lowest orders of society, 
ought to shrink from availing “ themselves of the immunity of 
soffenDg which anaesthetics hold ont at such a price, at such a 
sacrifice of moral obligation,” by what dispensation can they 
escape from this same moral obligation, iu order to ovoid the 
pain of those surgical Operations whifcb full to the lot of their 
sex ? Moreover, as according to the homely proverlf. *' What is 
sauco to the goose is sauce to the gander,” we prcsuiue the moral 
obligutiou just indicated is binding on men as well as uu voiuon. 
If so, then, the moral code of lirs. Bamsbotliam and Meigs and 


of their co-opponents to nnoeslhesia forbids the induction of 
insensibility to all pei*sons in all circumstances. Are tliey pre¬ 
pared to be lo^al to the edttent of this sweeping exclusion ? If 
not, we hold their argument to bo utterly worthless. In u work 
bearing the notable title, “ The Human Body and its Connexions 
with Man,” we remember to have seen an array of reasons why 
“ women are sometimes called angels;” perhaps T>rs. Ktmisbothdm 
and Meigs- regard them as such, aud/believe that the ethical 
pii^iples which animate thorn (or, alas! that we must say, 
wh^ ought to do so) are of an order too exalted to be applicable to 
men, whose obtuser moral perceptions allow them to indulge iu the 
drunkeimess pf amesthesia yFitfaout Itsii^g'their self-respect. We 
shall i^spute the correobp^a of this very interest¬ 

ing ,vie# of Wo rotative obligatioms^X>f-the two sexes; hut we fear 
th«i#4he ‘‘'d&gels ” will disclaim the transcendental morality as- 
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cnhed to them, aud will degrade themsolvee to the level o£ uion, 
if, by as^ doing, th^ may escape the agonies which it calls upon 
thsm to endure. The only other shadow of a mson we can 

think ot lor m-ging women Toluntarilj to comply with the requi¬ 
sitions of a moral code which men are not expected to ubserre, 
and which only the direst necessity oonld force them to suhmit 
to, is contained in the novel dootnne already desoiihed, eonebm* 
ing the twofold nature of pain. We have demoastmted how 
wholly anphidosophical and baseless that doctrine is ; therefore, 
if the argument that women cannot avail themselves of ansesidietics 
daring labour without a sacrifice of moral obligation, be good for 
anything, itb enppoitei'S must accept one or other of the two fol- 
Ibiwig Qoiu^usions: either the moral law forbids the use of 
anw^etics altogether as well by men as by women, or there 
are two moral laws on the same subject—one forWoen and another 
for women—each differing so essentially from the other as to 
prescribe two precisely opposite courses of conduct. 

Objeotion VIII.—^If it be sinful to annul consciousness, “ the 
proudest and choicest characteristic of humanity,” physicians 
nave a great deal to answer for: every time they give narcotics 
they affect the oonscieusness, and, in a large proportion of cases, 
Uioy are guilty of suspending it altogether. Hoiy often are 
opium, morpliia, coiiium, Ityoscyamus, and even Indian hemp 
administered in order to alleviate pain, and to drown it in sleep ? 
Nay, the most earnest opponents of mther and chloroform we 
have met with, make free use of these very drugs ib<> the very 
purpose of preventing pain, of annulling consciousness, of in¬ 
ducing sleep ! But tliey who argue against the use of ana'sthetic 
vapours because they destroy oousoioasness, are not only oonfrltcd 
out of their own practice, they arc confuted by Nature herself, 
who has ordained that we shall be deprived of consciousness each 
night, and who, when the agonies of ehildbirth become so intense 
as to' be no longer tolerable, sometimes induces that complete 
state of both unconsciousness and anmsthesia called >puerperal 
convulsions.* 

Objeotion IX.—We shall not attempt to lessen the force of the 
religious objections to ansstbesia during ohildbirtli by any grave 
arguments, with those who prefer the perpetnity of suffering 
(when not b’orne by theinselve^ to any acknowledgmectt of falli¬ 
bility in their theological creed. Wil^ reforence to this suMect 
we shall perform only the fonotion of the hisi^iiaa. Thoss ]^y* 
aioiaas and priests who, in order to Tindicuto tho CKHUMSleacy aud 
unohangeableness of th» God whom tbej’^vondk^ foel called 
upon to condemn the myriads of wom^n now those of 

■ iiii M iai a» .. gi,,i iWl wa . . n . 1 1 .. . 
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the countless generations who will them, to endure in the 

aggregnto a sum of agonies beyond the^wer of the bigimnn fi^nd to 
j5O»eeiv0 of, are raided by h wisdom which “ is not of this worW,” 
and which therefore wo shalt neither venture to discuss, nor, at 

th» risk of being charged with impiety, attempt to nnderstmid. 
We may remark, however, in passing, that to our uninitiated ai^ 
sotfa&ary minds, there is something inexpressibly hidiorona m 
tlie consciousness of self-importance which inflates insignifleairt 
human creatures with the belief, that without their ^ec^ve aid 
the ordinations of the Great Spirit will not be fulfilled. 

" Along with many of my professional brethren in Scotland, 
and perltaps elsewhere,” says fttofessor Simpson," 1 have, during 
the last few months (1847) often heard patients and others 
strongly object to the superinduction of aneesfee^a in labour, on 
the assumed gr(^d that an immunity frmn pain during parturi¬ 
tion is contrary to religion and tho express commands of Senp- 
tnre.” Not a few medical men refused to relieve the agowes of 
their patients, believing that to do so would he “ unseriptoral and 
irreligious.” Teachers in medical schools denounced ex catbedrd 
tho ^n^ious conduct of Professor Simpson “ as an attempt to 
contravene the arrangements and decrees of Providence, hence’ 
reprehensible and heretical in its character, and anxiously to be 
avoided and eschewed by all properly principled students and 
practitioners.” Tho professor was also “ favoured,” he tells us, 
‘'^’With various earnest private communications to tlie same effect.” 
Women who were anticipating their time of ” travail,” c^sulted 
their clergymen as to whether they might let the cup of hitternees 
pass from them, or whetlier tiiiey must drink it to the flregs. Ac¬ 
cording to the sense of their advisers were the answers given to 
them. Some suflBoiently hardened to dare to sin, and sufficiently 
tender to repent, first inhaled the tMupting vapour, and obtained 
exemption from suffering; but afterwards, tortured with remorse, 
besought their spiritual faUtw for absolution.* A section of tha 
clergy was of course not wanting to vindicate the well-earaed 
reputation of all priesthoods as the most powerfol obstructives 
to human progress. One of their body declared cldoroform to bo 


• That tm (4 etenad puuishmeat operated is England aa well aa m 8«it- 
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** a decoy of Satan, apparently offering itself to bless vroman, but 
that m the end it will hacflen society; and rob Gbd of the deep 
earnest cries which arise in the time of trouble fox help.” But to 
the honour of the priesthood we must add that, some of the best 
tlieologians and most esteemed clergymen of all ohuiohes, Pres¬ 
byterian, Independent, Episcopalian, &c.,” assured Professor 
Simpson of their approval of his views and proceedings ; and. that 
when Dr. Chalmers was consulted as to how the clerical oppo¬ 
nents i)f anesthesia in childbirth should be dealt with in an 
article* on ^Etherization about to be written for the North British 
Beview, he advised'that such “small theologians" should not be 
heeded. 'JEhe opposition, however, of these “ small theologians,” 
clerical apd medical, was so formidable as to constrain Pro- 
fottKPr Simpson to consume twenty-four octavo pages of good 
paper and print, in attempting to silence them, <lHis biblical learn¬ 
ing is quite astonishing; he quotes Hebrew like a Babbi, and 
labours to show that etzebh, sorrow, does not really mean physi¬ 
cal and bodily pain, but toil, labour; that therefore the words, 
“ In sorrow thou shalt bring forth children,” have hitherto been 
misinterpreted, and that the true meaning of the original would 
-bestbe rendered by the words, “In labowr thou shalt bnugforth 
children "! 

Though wholly ignorant of Hebrew, we confess to some dis- 
tmst of this ingenious version.* It is an universally acknow¬ 
ledged truth that in every port of the world, and as for back into 
fhe past as any records tell of, women Jiave brought forth children 
«i» sorrow.^ We are conffnned in this opinion by the eminent 
Hebrew scholar Professor Noyes, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
who says, “I cannot agree with Professor Simpson that the 
Hebrew terms * itztzahlwn,' ‘etzebh,’ in Uen. iii. 16 , refer 
merely or chiefly to the muscular exertion with which the child 
is expelled, wiihout regard to the pain and trouble which 
attend it.” To those whose biblical studies compel them 
to disclaim belief in the verbal inspiration of the Penta¬ 
teuch, it seems more than probable that the author (or 


* In a new translation of the Book of Genesis, by a Jew, Dr. Kalisch, who 
is dhUngoished alike by his soienttfio and philological knowledge, the paswe 
in question is rendered thus“ Tp the woman He said, I will indeed multiply 
thy PCM and thy coueeption; in poM shalt thou bring forth ohildxen.” And 
in a note to ibis passage the Doctor, speaking of Bve, says—" She idso suffers 
a threefold curse: Mimting pahi i» Hr &c, ^ ’ 

t “Although childbirth is in thellast conskterabl^ easier than in more 
nonheni climes, it is frequently most painful, and nbt seUdtan so that a 
h^t-reuding cry of despair and anguish is, in Biblioll kogn^ compared 
with the cry of a woman in traVaU.'*— (utd Olvm* (kmientan 
on the Old T«*t€ment, mth a }fe« TttoudatioH, Iffy it. it. Kalisch, Phu. 
Doc., M.A, Genesis. 1858. 
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authors) of the Book of Genesis.-pras prQfoundly impressed 
with the mystery of suffering, espeoiidly manifest in childbirth, 
and that hence, in order to aocount for ii, the touchi^ig and 
heautihil myth of E've’s temptation and fall. We QSADot bflt 
regret, therefore, :that Professor Simpson shoulci have attmnpted 
to divest this poetical narrative of one of its most essential ele- 
in^rder that his ever-memorabte applioatiop, of an^* 
thesia to midwifery might find favour iu tlie eyes , of modern 
bibliolaters. We cordially concur in the opinion <ff ||ie£>f®ssor 
Noyes, “tliat the cause of science and benevolence in which,” as 
he says. Professor Simpson, and Dr. ChaJCtaing, to whom he 
•’■writes, “ are engaged, is not likely to be reli&ved by mere Hebrew 
philology from the opposition which is made to it. More gene* 
rol considerations must be. relied on.”* A large proportion of 
(liscoveiies pregttant with blessings to mankind, have had, and 
we fear still will have, to run the gauntlet of priestly persecution 
and popular ihnatiiism. Happily truth can wait far her day of 
triumph. Professor Simpson himself gives some curious instanees 
of theological opposition to innovation, which jare noAV,,esta¬ 
blished practices. Dr. Rowley, condemning vaccination,'said,, 
“ small-pox is Heaven-ordained,” but spoke of cow-pox as “ a 
daring and profane violation of our holy religion.” “ The pro: 
jects of those vaccinators seem to bid defiance to Heaven itself, 
even to the will of God." Winnowing machines were opposed 
by some of the more rigid sects of Dissenters on the ground tliat^ 
“ winds were raised by God alone, and it was irreligious in man 
to attempt to raise wind'by efforts of his own.” One Scotch 
oksrgyman at least actually excluded “ from the Communion 
table of the Lord's Supper those members of his flock who 
thus irreverently used the ‘ devil’s wind.’ ” 

Useless, and worse than useless, as wo think the practice of 
appealing to the Hebrew Scriptures, for approval of scientific dis¬ 
coveries and their applications, we xannot resist the temptation 
to close this section of our article 1^ the followin^very ingenious 
observations:— 


“ Those who urge, on a kind of religious ground, that an artificial or 
ansesthetic State' of uneonsoioasnesa should not be induced morely to 
save frail humanity from the miseries and tortures of bodily pain, 
forget tbi^ we have the grMteat of all examples set before us-for fol- 
lowmg out l^is yeiy piiadiple' of praotieo. 1 allude to that most sin- 
des^^ion of theibrelitniiifu^s^ and details of . the first, in^cal 
opeintitio^#v^ petformeo on mani'w.^h is contained in Genesis ii. 21: 

.e^nsod a deep, sl^p to fell upon Adam; and he 
slept; .an4 b^.-;took.'/cni^ of bis ribSj and .closed up. the flesh instead 

II .. tfi'n ijr , |.■ > l , i ii J-U' i . i .i i ' '■. j I ' l i i» '^ i I . . . . . 
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thereof.’ In this remarkiUe verse the wh«le process of a surgical 
operation is briefly detailed, v i^Ut the passage is principally stri&ig, 
as aflbrding evidence 8f the Oreator hims^ using meM» to save pow 
human nature &oin the unnecessary eaduranoe of phyisioal pain.”* 

Objection X.-^Tlte £»ial power of aneBeiKeiiG vapoufa as illus* 
trated by the numerous and weH'aQthentjoated eases of death 
from their inhalation, is of coarse the most formidtabte objefition 
of all against their use. The appalling reality ol this objection 
is confessed alike by the advocates and opponents of ansesthesia, 
and is fait too deeply by tbe public at large to need any emphasis 
from us. We have, reason to hope that by obtaining more accurate 
knowledge- than we now possess of tbe phyaiological action of 
anssstbetio vnpours, we shall be able to lemrn why in one case 
thajr have kilUd, and why in others they have not; and, there- 
fore,< how fatal consequences may be avoided. But until we oan 
do this, a dwk cloud will hang over tlie whole subject of anaes¬ 
thesia, and elrery thoughtful patient who is osmstrained to submit 
to the surgeon’s kaifr, will have to choose between the torture 
which it inflicts, and a descent into “ the valley of the shadow of 
death,” with the posthbilitif that he may he unable to retnru.f 
We have stated the alternative in the most terrifying shape which 
it oan assume, because, considering only tbo numW of deaths 
which have occurred, regardless of tbe circumstances attending 
them, it may be fairly alleged that whenever a person inhales 
chloroform or any kindred vapour, until total aumsthesia is in- 
dueed, ho at least encounters a risk of death. But, viewing 
ths subject in tbe light of experience only, let us see what ib«d 
oak amouois to. 

It is, we believe, impossible to obtain accurate statistical in¬ 
formation of tbe average numl)er of surgical operations performed 
SBoh year in the United Kingdom. As yet no attempt has been 
made, so far aa we know, to supply this great desideratum. At 
tbe present time, therefore, we can only oflbr u GOT\ieGture. There 
are in London lldteen hospitals where surgical operations are being 
frequently performed. Some of these are small; wo will, therefore, 
eonflne uur attention to the ten largest metropolitan hospitals. St. 
Bartholomew's is immensely large; at the lesser Hospital of Uai- 
veisaty College 4440, and at Charing Cross Hospital 1OOO opera* 
tinna nava bW performed under cMoroform during the last ten 
years. St. George's, though larger than Univeraify College, 
m probably of mediuip size, and may therefore he £aiM||^ken ae 

*' ^ pr** . iMi***— I I K i.h ii nmn II I 
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representing the average numher of op<afttionft which are performed 
in each of the other nine. In this 3000 <q>eration8 are 

said to have been performed within the period just mentioned. If 
we multiply 4hii4 number by ton/ which is Ao ntiKiber of the 

prmoipal hospitals in London, it appears that at leasi 30,000 
operations have been pt^rfomied in the metropolis during the ten 
yeaos in which chloroform has been used. We are aware that 
according to the statistical statements respecting the surgical 
operations performed in London, which have been publish^ in 
the ** Medical Times and Gazette ” during the last four years, and 
which wo have carefully examined, not more than 10,000 opera¬ 
tions have been performed in London during the la^t ten years. But 
those statements comprise only tho principal operations,*' and 
must exclude, as indeed wo know they do, and, as is proved by the 
data ohtaiued from St. George's, University College, and Chmng 
Cross* an immense number of cases in which ohlorofortn is given. 
Now if, williout considering the upper classes, who do not resort 
lo hospitals, wo regard the hospitals of London as affording surgical 
iiid to all who require it out of a population of, say .8,000,000; if 
wo f^pose that the rest of the population of the United Kingdom, 
and tho population of France, Germany, and tho United States 
demand surgical aid in the same numerical proportion us the 
people in and around London seem to do; and if wo estimate 
the total population of these countries nt 120,000,000, we arrive 
at the conclusion that during the last ten years t)ie number of 
surgical operations which have been performed in the United 
Kingdom, tho United Sfates, France, and Germany, collectavely 
is 1,200,000. Wo have confined ourselves to ihouS countries 
because it is from them mainly, tiiough not exclusively, that 
the reports of deaths from anmstbetic agents have been col¬ 
lected. Among the deaths ascribed to chloroform there are 
seven, the cause of which is uncertain; assuming four oi 
these to he duo to chloroform, the following is a statement of 
all tho deaths which we have been able to learn of as having 
occurred cither in Europe or America from the inhalation of 
ansssthetio vapoursDeaths from chloroform, 68; from ssther, 
2; from mixture of chloroform and lether, I; from mixture of 
chloroform and alcohol, I; from amylene, 2; total, 74. 

The practice of rendering patients insensible, before submitting 
them to operations, was so rapidly and generally adopted, after 
the it becawa known, that we m justified in 

assuming^liat, during the tea years that anesthetic vapours 
have been used to annul the pain of surgical operations, all or 
^hearly all been performed under their influence. If so, and 
if the induction of MiBeathesia has caused 74 deaths, then 1 ease 
In 13,216 has proved fatal, v 
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Of courbe, considering the slight data from which tliis con¬ 
clusion is deduced, it can huly be accepted aa a reasonable con¬ 
jecture. In estimating tbe number of surgipal operations, we 
have excluded all those which *Rre performed in private practice; 
all <lcntal operations (although several deaths'&om ohlorofoMl 
have occurred during dental operations); and all the coses, which 
have been very numerous, of operative midwifery, although two 
of the deaths included in the above btatement have happened to 
women during childbirth. It seems to us> therefore, that the 
conjectural number we havo stated is below the truth; and that 
Avhen wc alBrm tbe-t the chance of death from the induction of 
uncestbesia by chloroform occurs once only in every 16,218 
times, we are pi-ebcnting a moie unfavourable view of tbe actual 
practice of tmeesthosia than would be obtained by means of 
careful statistical inejuiry. 

Suppose a formal statement were made to every person about 
to undergo a surgical operation, tlmt if he chooses to he ren¬ 
dered insensible during ttic process, there are 16,000 chances in 
favour of his. safety, and that there is one against it, how many 
would elect to preserve their consoiousness and bear the neces¬ 
sary torture, rather than run the amount of risk we have indi- 
catod as the condition of becoming wholly oblivious of sufteriug ? 
Indeed, we incline to think that wore the induction of amrstliesia 
la labour accompanied by a risk fully equal to this, a largo 
number of women whose sufferings ore, from various causes, 
more ihan ordinarily severe, would resolve to incur that nsk. 
But, in fact, unlike surgical patients, they are not called upon 
to choosoebetween any such painful alternatives. As we have 
already shown, degree of anesthesia necessary to prevent the 
sufferings of childbirth is so much less deep than that which is 
necessary to prevent tlm agonies of surgical operations, as to 
cx^clude the risk of fatal consequences altogether. When aether 
and chloroform were first employed in the practice of midwifery, 
they were administered with undue confidence in their safety, 
and -to such an extent aa to induce needlessly deep states of 
anaesthesia; they have been given to tens of thousands of women 
by medical men who in many instances were but sUghtly ac¬ 
quainted with the properties of tlie agents they were using, and 
were lUtogcther inexperienced in their administration; and yet 
not one woman has died in childbirth from the efiaots of either 
chtoroform or aether when administered by professioiS^ii^n, 

Two women have lost tlieir lives from inbiR^ng SnOroform, 
hpt ju neither case was a medical man px^sitfrtt The flfSt case ^ 

ocou^ed in England^ in 1865, and ia tfeSs by 

^Sno#:— 

patient had inhaled ehloi^ORu 44 Mrw<ca in a previous 
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Ia1^pur; ‘but.her ptedical man, ohthe litftti p^sioii/who was ber parti¬ 
cular friend, forbade- that s^nt, and sald%.flhe wsts deto'niined to have 
it^e wotild not attehd her. She procured ebloroft^rm tiuhnOwn to him, 
and atiuraber of soente to put ou her haudkcrcbiof ftlad hide the odour 

0 ^'it ^ojn'him. He went to bed in the house, and waa. not called up 
till his patient had been dead* about an hour. The monthly nurse^ 
who bad procured the chloroform for the patient, said that ah© snored 
veryiloudly for an hour after she fell asleep. About five draobins of 
chloroform were used from the bottle, and the handkerchief from which 
it was inhaled remained close to th© patient’s face till she died. The 
death seemed to have taken pl^ very slowly, and the monthly nurse 
was extremely stupid to allow the patient to die. It may be rc- 
xnarked, that the accident would not bavo taken place exc^ for the 
medical man’s extreme aversion to the use of chloroform.” (p. 328.) 

Tho other fatal case occurred at Wemyss Bay, near Largs, in 
Ayrshire, on the 20th of September, 1858. Her usual medical 
attendant, Dr. Campbell, of Lnrgs, who gave an account of the 
case to Dr. Lee, says:— 

“ Mrs. B. was a tall, thin person, who always during ^he married life 
was ill delicate health, . . . She suffered from indigestion, and was 
unable to take any considerable amount of exercise; nor could slie 
nurse any of her children. In July last she had a feverish attack, and 
a decided thre«atcning of premature labour, . . . and from that time 
her pulse was unnaturally full and frequent.” 

During her hi’st confinement, in 1850, manual interference 
being necessary, Dr. Campbell, caused her to inhale chloroform. 

Bince that period she has been six times pn^ant, and she had 
chloroform at eiich of her confinements; at least Z am toll so, for at 
two of these labours I did not arrive in time to witness delivery. Jt 
is not my practice to give cliloroforin in natural, easy labours; . . but 

Mrs.-- liaving experienced the comfort of es^emption ^from pain, 

and no unpleasant result from the use of it, insisted on having chloro¬ 
form, and her husband would give it> . . . On the occasion of her last 
and fatal labour, I understood I was to be called as.nsual; but, for 
•some reason not very satisfaoturily explaiued, I was not sent for. . , 

On the morning of the 20th (of Smtember) I had occasion to go to 
Wemyss Bay to visit a patient, and 1 landed at the pier at ten minutCb^ 
past ei^t, A.M. I Was mot by a servant of Mrs. —who told me 
that she was alarmingly ill, and begged me to go to her without delf^. 
I went directly, and you may guess my horror when 1 found her 
strotched lifidess on the bed. She had bom dead about ten minutes. I 
spent half an hour in fruitless attempts at reanimalaon. , , About 
twenty oj^tes to eight a.ii. exjiiusive pains came on, when she 
caQed fer ciilorofbnn; on giving it probably for the fonrth time, she 
ilhrew he?»^ liolently baoh, jjfave a gasp 'or two, a alight gurgle was 
in bet tha^ot, iai iMpiraiaon and the pidse instantly ceased. . . 
Th6 quantity of oMoroforra in all probidily did not exceed two 
drachms. The little from whhm it was tatc«& oould not have held 
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moTe than an additi<^al balf<oim<i«» tod it wns notiuU when Hr. ^-- 

(the husband of the patieB^ liiegto to ndminuter it. I applied for a 
po8t-mo}-tem examination, but it. was declined.', eblorofonn was 
given on a common mus^ haadltonBldef.V* 

We have given the foregoing cifOttinstaaitiftl details of these 

two deplorable oases, in order that our readers taws the 
amplest poi^ible means of assigning to thorn their dtre weight 
before they decide upon their verdict. In the first case, the patient 
was allowed to sleep herself to death, although hy her snoring 
she gave a signal of danger during a whole hour—her medical man 
being fast asleep in another room meanwhile. In tlie second case, 
iJl dfeeoamstemces seemed to have conspired to cause death ; 
the patient's heidth had been bad for years; during the two 
months previous to her confinement “ her pulse was always un¬ 
naturally full and frequenther husband, having given chloroform 
to her in former confinements, felt, in all probability, that over- 
confidence which arises finm empirical success, and neither fearing 
nor knowing the danger which attends the unskilful administration 
of ohloroftam, he was not likely to provide against it; “ the 
chloroform was given on a comfnon muslin handkerchief,"—a 
method the most inconvenient oF all for regulating the amount of 


vapour inhaled, and for seeming its due admixture with air, 
and therefore the most dangerous of all in the hands of a non- 
professional man ; and lastly, no medical man was present, either 
to superintend the administration, or to adopt prompt measures to 
avert danger if it should appear. 

Objectors to amesthesia during labour may and do remai-k that 
although fhese are tlie only two authenticated cases of death from 
chloroform in childbirth, tWe are, in all probability, many others 
which are never published, or which are carefully hidden from the 
pnblie eyef^ Wo have made diligent in<|uiry concerning alleged cases 
of this kind, and are compelled to discr^it altogether the asser¬ 
tion of their occurrenee. Indeed, seemingly by a beneficent ordi¬ 
nation of Providence, certain gifM men, among whom, as the most 
distinguished,' we mtfy name Professor Meigs, Dr. Eamsbotham, 
and Dr. ilobertlLeo, are ki^t fiver on the watch for the discovery 
of such cases i and seeing that the vindication -of their: own 
views k made d^hdettfc on the success with which they explore 
every part of Kurope and America, and collect every feet which 
can be made sUlkcrvientto the condemnation of obf^ric an^- 
thesia, we may rest af^nted that their eagle gazcy^ is by 

oorcmecs and other like frinOtionaries, will failtu/i^ect each 
fisbd insleifice of death f^io chloroform whe^mjii ipay oecu]^ 
toorofore justified, we behevd^^iu that the tvr^ 
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deaths during childbirth which are known to have been caused 
by chloroform, are the only two which have occurred. 

But while chloroform ie responsible for only two deaths, it has, 
in all probability, saved seveml lives. " Pttei^eral convnlaione," 

says Professor Simpson, “ eonstituta one of the most common 

and fidal cqioplioations of difficult labour." According to statis¬ 
tical tebles compiled foom the observations of a large number of 
practitioners, by Dr. Ohurclull, it appears that 273 oases of con¬ 
vulsions occurred in 190,313 cases of labour, or 1 in about 093f, 
and that of those .attacked 2 out of every 9 die. This rate of 
mortality is much less than that which many have experienced, 
“ Jacob states that in his time scaroely any survived, ^r. Parr, 
in his Medical Dictionary, that six or seven out of ten die. Dr. 
Hunter, that the greater proportion were lost.”* Out of 105 
cases which have occurred to Dr. Banisbotham, 21 were fatal. 
Now, Dr. Simpson, as already stated, says, '■ Chloroform seems 
generally capable of reducing and keeping in abeyance" this 
frightful malady. We have also shown that Dr. Channing, Dr. 
('burchiU, and several other practitioners, give like ovidenee ; and 
we mtiy add the testimony of Dr. Murphy, that chloroform not 
only arrests convultions, but that, by annulling the paroxysms of 
anguish, it prevents tlimr occim'ence.t How many lives chlo¬ 
roform may thus have saved it is impossible to tell; but that its 
heneheeut iullucnce has been exerted in this way there can be no 
doubt. 

There seems also to bo strong evidence that it often averts de^h 
by preventing the constitutional shock which intense pain is apt to 
inflict, and which is not unfrequently fatal. “ P«un,* says Mr. 
Travers, “ when amounting to a certain degree of intensity anddura- 
tion, is of itself dostructive.” This opinion, frequently emphasized 
by him, is insisted on by many other professional authorities.! 
From data supplied by Dr. Collins, in his Beport of the Dublin 
Lying-in Hospital, Professor Simpson has calculated that of the 
women whose sufferings wore terminated within two hours, 1 in 
320 died; of those whose labours lasted from to six hours, 1 
in 145 died; of those whose labours lasted foom sSveu to twelve 
hours, 1 in 80 died; of those whose labours lasted foom twelve to 
thirty-six hours, 1 in 23 died; and of those whose sufferings were 
prolonged beyond thiity-six hours» 1 in every 6 died. A new 
B^rt of the same HospiW has jnst.been published It extends 
over seve^^ars, ending with 1857, mid comprises an experienoe 
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of deliveries. According to this Beport, the rates of 

inor’telity are as follovr^ the woxneo dsuvered \rithm six 
hours Iroin the beginning of labour, 1 in 178 died; of those 
whose labours lasted from seven to twelve hours, i m Hi died, 
of those whose labours lasted from thirteen to twenty-four hours, 

1 m 124 died; while of all those whose labours worn prolonged 
beyond twenty-four h ouife, but with which there was no inteifefonce, 

2 out of 11 died. The evidence condensed by a writer in the 
“ Medical Times and Gazette" from the extensive tables contained 
in the second of these two Reports, differs somewhat in form, and 
still more so in substance, from that of the first; but that the in¬ 
crease irf the rate of mortality is in proportion to the duration 
of suffering, is established uith equal couclusivenoss by both,"** 
We freely admit that the existence of a relation between the rate 
of mortality and the length of suffering is no demonstration that 
that relation is a causal one ; and wo know that several causes may 
contribute to establish it. Of these, however, we believe that con¬ 
tinuous pain is the chief. If this be so, chloroform doubtless often 
saves life by mei-ely annihilating pain. But the most striking facts 
illustrative of the fatal effects of pain ai’e obtained by observing the 
per-centage of deatlis which follow surgioal operations without and 
with the use of chloroform. Before chloroform was employed, the 
mortality from amputations of the thigh, leg, and arm in* British 
Hospitals, averaged 20 per cent.; whereas out of 302 cases collected 
by Professor Simpson, m which anmsthesia was induced, only 71 
died, or 23 per cent. Again: in cases of ampntutiun of the thigh 
(one of the most fatal operations commonly performed),'.the 
average Mortality in the same hospitals was 88 per cent.; hii out 
of 145 cases collected by Professor Simpson, in which anmsthesia 
was induced, only 37 died, oi 25 per cent. Br. James Arnott, 
who advocates the induction of nnrtsthesia by freezing the part 
to be operated on, has striven to demonstrate the injurious effects 
of chloroform by the publication of a statistical table seemingly 
invalidating the evidence presented by Professor Simpson. He 
has also endeavoured to prove that chloroform so depresses the 
vital powers of patients a? to prevent many from recovering, who 
wbnld otherwise do so, from the effects of surgical operations. 
We have read the whole discussion which the etatement of his< 
views has elieited, and ore satisfied that experience doea not eub- 
stantlate them. T)r. Fenwick, in a series of papers on tbe results 
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of operations per^^nned in the proves oon- 

olusivjlly the indiscriminate way m which Dr. Arnett’s tables 
are oomj^d renders them valueless as illaetrative of the effocjj^^f 
ohlo;M{orin on Ae morbaUty of patients who have suhnutted w 
surgioal" operations under its influence. From tlio taldas of^O 
Newo^le Infirmary, extending over the period from 1823 iolBBCi, 
Dr. Fenwick shows tiiat if the amputations on at^count of acoi 
dents are separated from those on account of disease, and if like be 
compared with like, the results are as follows:—Before the intro¬ 
duction of ohloroform there were 111 pathological amputations, 
with a mortality of 19 per cent, while during its use thcro have 
been CI similar amputations with a mortality of 18 per cent , and 
wliile of 81 traumatic operations without chloroform, 82 per cent, 
were fatal; only 31 per cent, were fatal when it was emploied. 
In certain operations, forming a small pxopoition of the whole, tho 
results were less favourable; but summing up all the facts, Dr. 
Fenwick demonstrates the truth ofthe conclusion, that the practice 
of antesiliosia lessens considerably the immediate moitnlity fiom 
surgihal^ operations, and as a general rule, liable to exceptions, 
instead of retarding, hastens the convalescence of tho patient. 
The expeiicnce of the Salisbury Infirmary is to the same efleot: 

" Whereas we lost,” says Mr. Coates, “ in tho six years previoos to 
the use of chloioform 22*58 per cent., we had a mortality of 9*268 
per cent, during the six y ears following its introduction. The still 
more favourable results since December, 1855, when the tables from 
which the above figures are drawn were made up, reduces the mortar 
lity of the whole period after the introduction of chloroforni to 6*41 
pCT cent, as against 22*68 per cent, before its use.** 


Tlie number of operations during anmsthesia hero given is un> 
douhtedly small as a basis £i|r a large generalization; but %ve are 
assure)}, bv abundiuit sui'glcm teetimony, that tboagh a more ex- 
tensiye stwastical inquiry might modify, it would also strengthen 
the conclusion to which the above figures lead ns. Moreover, chlo¬ 
roform often saves life in other ways. In the valu^le pamphlet 
just referred to, Mr, Ooatessaya—“ I iwioe had the misery of watch¬ 
ing prappns dying fixim strangulated hernia, because dreaded 
the pmn of the operati<Hiand he gives three instances from hia 
own praetice in which tho formidable operation no^^pafy to ea^ 
l|fom these, jjnes -was rendered needless by tho rowing power 
of same testimony to its wmiderful in 
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cooTulsioi^s, and sometimss of pfeventiog t&eir oooaxreidce ; and 
that it saves lifoby rendonng certain opei^ons needless—we ore, 
we believe, fully justified in affiming that even now the number 
of patients who are lost is less than that of those who are saved 
by the practice of sneesthesia.^ 


Art. V.—Spiritual Destitution in England. 

Report from the Select Committee of the Ilottee of Lords 
appointed to inquire into the Deficiency of Means of 
Spiritual Instruction and Places of Divine Worship in 
the Metropolis, and in othh' Populous Districts in England 
and Wales, especially in the Mining and Manufacturing 
Districts; and to consider the fittest means of meeting the 
dnjfievltMs of the Case ; and to Report, dec. ic. 1B58. 

* 

T hebe has been much said of late concerning spiritual desti¬ 
tution, without, we fear, defining ver}' intelligibly what spiri¬ 
tual destitution is. It may consist in on absence of spiritual 
supplies; it may consist in an inability to accept and use them. 
Yrt it will make all the difference in the world as to the proper 
remedy fol this disease, whetlier it be an incapacity or a poverty, 
an. atrophy of the soul or a famine. That might ho called a state 
of spiritual destitution with which the Alpha and Omega rc- 
proaohes the Ohnreh of the Laodieeans—“ Thou sayest, I am 
nob, and increased with goods, and have need of nothing ; and 
knowesi not that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, 
and blind, and naked."—(Bev. iii. 17.) In a differeutsenso IMultou 
complaint of the spiritual dsBtitution of his day; “ The hungry 
sheep locdc up and are not fed.” With some, spiritual destitution 
wiU mean ^he absence of ordinances, of churches and ministers ‘ 
with others, a too satisfied use of outward forms, and a de|ect in 
deotrinal tei^hing. The word spiritual, uncertain in its own 




* We sajj et}€» now, beoatise webeUeve ibe time «i|jtt[^oaodeof 

ection of anesthetic agents mil bo perfectly understood>and when the kMviedgQ« 
obtained concerning thorn viil so their admiinstraium as to ar "" 
these faw effects vhit^ |oo oftoa hdherto ^mirlLpr 
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‘Shjakthgf hS Anisathe^ lti whidMre hope to point (» 
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meaaia^, oarries ambiguity ioto any obtaae in whieh it is oom- 
; it may mean no more than eomasiasMoat, it may Voean as 
moob as oonscious union with the Deity. 

, It will, however, be sufficient for our present purpoae to fol* 
low the meaning affixed to the expression in the Bc^ort of 
the Loyds’ Committee above designated, acdcording td vhiob jt 

signifies absence of the means of religious instruction and im¬ 
provement. And we shall hope, without afieeting to be very 
ezitioal, to make some practical suggestions in the course of what 
wo shall say. 

The Committee, of which the fiepoii stands at the head of this 
arUole. was moved for by the Bi^op of Exeter, on the }48rd 
of April of last year, in a speech which earned with him 
not only his audience, sufficiently prepared for it, hut also the 
public at large. Neither the evidence, nor the Report founded 
thereupon, responded to this note of preparation. Tlie witnesses 
examined wore exclusively clergymen of the Church of England, 
or others espooiolly engaged m the working of its machinery. 
'Jhey do not appear to have been persons of narrow or illiberal 
views, and were impressed with the solemnity of the subject before 
them; they felt that the speetaolo of ranltitudos perishing lu 
every physie.il and moral sense ol the word, must throw into 
the background all merely dogmatic questions. 'J'he evidence, 
moreover, showed that in pr.ictice, when dealnig with the more 
unhappy and degraded portions of our population, Churchmen 
and Nonconformists do.not thwart e.vch other; they have some¬ 
thing more imminent to think of. But, that being so, it was the 
less excusable for the Lords' Committee to confiiiS themselves 
to summoning witnesses from one religious section of the com¬ 
munity, when seeking for infoimation upon a question of vital 
interest to all. They havfe thus detracted immensely from the 
weight Of their recommendations. The inquiry cannot he said 
to have embraced the whole question of spiritual* destitution , 
but only that question as it appeared in the eyes of Oliurohmen ; 
nor in the remotest degree any comprehensive plan for Us 
remedy, only so much of a plan ns might be consistent with 
Churoii extension. Some recommendations of tb^ Report and 
some portions of the evidence, regarding the mode of Chufob 
extension are not by any means without value j although wo 
shall presently point out, how even that part of the qiuyition 
xeauires^t be opened in. a way which the members of the com¬ 
mittee ara their witnesses do not seem to have dreamed of. 

There is, of course, traceable tliroughout the evidence given, 
lilli! ^itl more in the questioas pat by the members tleer 'tmm- 
^mtitee, th6 tpaal under current of controversy, the nsual 
i|pute polen4|il tone which characterizes the proceediugh hf m- 
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liamentary committees. But the polemics which the committee 
or its most influential members carry on, is not only with each 
other, as is common in all such arenas; there ore views outside of 
the room, already expressed, or already acted on, to which the;, 
committee find themselveB in oppoeitiou. WercfcriUthe firat - 
place to some conclusions drawn by Mr, Horace Mann in his most 
impartial summary respecting the extent and the causes of the 
absence of the people from public worship. The committee would 
have it inferred that the misery and degradation of great masses 
of the people, in portions of the metropolis, in Newcastle, Liver¬ 
pool, and otlier large towns, arises from the paucity of churches, 
from the deficiency of church means. The inferences to be 
drawn from, Mr. Mann’s statistics are vei^ different; and they 
are drawn not only from the statistics of the Church, but of all 
religious denominations. And we must say again, that if it might 
be fair and right for bishops and persons strongly attached to the 
Church of England to consider the case both of religious demand 
and supply relatively to the means of the National Establishment 
exclusively, the House of Lords generally ought to have taken a 
larger view, should have looked upon it as their duty to inquire into 
the tdiigious statistics in large places of other besides the Anglican 
■ cos^hfrmion, to obtain information from leading persons in other 
denominations, and should have given further instructions to their 
committee to that effect. Tho first part of the subject, thou, to 
which we shall direct attention is to a comparison of certain con¬ 
clusions at which the committee arrive, with those of Mr. H. 
Mann, and we. shall have to point oui how very defective the 
Lords’ Report is in companson of Mr. Mann's comprehen¬ 
sive and lucid statement concerning the extent and nature of 
tho disease which it is sought to remedy. We shall then offer 
a few remarks upon some details of the working of the Eccle¬ 
siastical Commission, to whose funds the committee look to 
supply n remedy, in part at least, for the spiritual deficiencies 
complained of. We must hero, in great degree, toko the side of 
the committee; but must venture to mako suggestions beyond 
any recommendations which they have made. 

First, theUi the pivot of the whole question is, whetlier the 
large numbers of dbr population who attend no place of worsliip, 
abwnt themselves from want of opportunity, or from want of 
inclination. It must not be supposed that we ourselves confound 
^ attendance at public worship with religion itself; or..jpls^Qme it 
be, in individual cases, a necessary evidence of tipMtual life. 
But public worship of the Deity has always, not ^ only 
modertT'nations, but in all oiviliz^ and even seini^'viUzed 
munities, mthibited itself as a phase of the national life. It,,lwC 
never di^ away, even under tho more mystic, and^l^vidualiziug 
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forms of Christianity. And if the habit of it should drop off 
from any people, the phenomenon would be so strange as to 
demand the greatest attention, not only of ministers of religion, 
but of statesmen. Some deep moral change must be im minent 
or in operation either as cause or as offecl. . ■> 

It appears from Mr. Horace Mann’s statistics that there were 
absent ffom the available means of religiou.s worship on the Census 
Sunday, />,288,294 per.sons able to have attended once*at least, 
but who neglected to do so. The proportion of persons able to 
attend one and the same service on Sundays, that is, not rea¬ 
sonably prevented by age, sickness, and necessary avocations, is 
estimated et 58 per cent, of the entire population ; and the pro¬ 
portion able, without physical hindrance, to attend some one reli- 
gioiis service, is taken at 70 per cent, of the population. If 
70 per cent, had attended, their number would have been 

12,549,326, but there was only an aggregate of attendance, at 
the three services in all places of worship, amounting to 

7,261,032. Some of these were, no doubt, attendances by 

thc^ same persons on more than one service; on the other 

hand, some who wore absent on that day might at other times 
attend. But were there means of more persons attending 
then ! I'ho total number of sittings within ijpach, when the 
cluirches and chapels were open, was 20,226,797. “ So that it 

is tolerably certain that the 5,288,294 who every Sunday neglect . 
religious ordinances, do so of their own free choice, and are .not 
compelled to bo absent on account of a deficiency of sittings.” 
(Abr. fioport, p. 89.) It is still more worthy of remark, that out of 
the total of 10,212,563 sittings in all places of worship, ^,894,595 
are described as free, and' the fact of the other sittings being 
actually paid for, indicates that they are principally the free sit¬ 
tings which are unoccupied.- , ■ 

“ If, thwe^ofe, we wore to measure the required additional supply of 
accommodation by the extent of the present demand for it, the use 
now mode of our existing provision, as revealed by these few state¬ 
ments of attendance, would iq>pear to indicate that very little more is 
wanted. The considerable number of available sittings which are 
every Sunday totally unoooupied might be adduced as proofs so mo¬ 
lest of unconcern for spiritum matters on. the part'bf a great portion 
of the people that, until they are impressed with more solicitude for 
their r«igious oultiu-e, it is useless to erect more churoB^.’*—(p. 90). 


if 


The batn^-of tha neglect of religious opportunities wereclassi: 
fied by Mk Mann under the heads of “Social Distinctions," 
‘fSojbposed want of sympathy for the poor on the pAi^ of the 
' pf oburcher,” “ Misconception of- the motivSB of 
; i^^ialliters,'' ; “ Poverty,” and the consequent degradation of the 
ke^er at ho^ ' But he recurs to the “alanuing number of 
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BOn-nttendants upon means of religious wofahip and instruotion 
already provided," ns “ the most important fact which the inves¬ 
tigation has brought to light" (p.'93). In the Repoit'on the other 
hand, agreed to by the Bishop of Ex^r’s Committee, fhe attention; 
is fixed on the supply of churcli aocommodation. TJpbU Mf. Mann’S' 
estimate that 5R per cent, of the population might attend -ftt CftOll 
occasion of public worship, if they were so disposed, it is argued 
that a prQvision of sittings, which in each parish or neighbourhood 
shall raise that provision to the due proportion, is the one thing 
needful to provide lor the spiritual destitution of England. It is 
assumed, naturally enough, considering the influence under which 
the cominittce was appointed, that the extra provision of sittings in 
places 0 ^ public worship ought to be provided by the Church of 
England. Leaving out of sight in their Report, os much as pos¬ 
sible, almost entirely, the fact of the indisposition of the people 
to avail themselves of the places of worship already provided for 
them, the Lords' Committee think that the remedy for spiritual 
destitution is to increase the extent of church accommodation until 
it has reached’such an amount as will accommodate everywhere 58 
per cent, of the population. There is a haziness and feebleness about 
these recommendations which contrast very unfavourably with the 
simplicity, strajjghtfoi'wardnoss, and thoroughness of Mr. H. 
Mann’s Report. “ There are 5,000,000 and njore of people," says 
»Mr. Mann, “ who might go to church or chapel and don’t go. 
What will you do with them ?" ‘ Build more ohurohos,' says the 
Lords' Committee. “ But tliey wiU not go to them," repeats 
• Mr. Maun: ‘ and they do not go to them,’ confesses the Rev. 
Mr. Stook^. ’ ‘ Build more churches,’ continues the I;ords’ Com¬ 
mittee. 

A certain civilizing effect, no doubt, attends the building of 
churches, and as a mere assistance to speculation, builders who 
cover new ground with house property, are anxious .to have a 
chnroh raised in the new neighbourhood. But thi question 
at present before us is as to tbe value and effect df planting 
churches in demoralized and pauperized districts for the purpose 
of reclaiming the inhabitants': A certain number of attendants 
will, BO doubt, be, obtained; a certain effect produced, for tbe 
church ■ impKes minister, and he cannot in tbe weelc-days 
he wholly inoperative. Evidence, however, has now accumulated 
sufficient to convince the most reluctant, of the comparative 
/ inutility of placing churches in the midst of a popu]^^ wfei^ 
'4sa been unaccustomed to public worship. What ure 

>-men. A church is valuable because it brings iVone or r^e; 
men; ’^apd it appears generally that a oburebris more valuil^; 
than a eba^, as tending to produce a eiyiUzing-^ffefct' upou -Sfe' ' 
population, for this very reason, because the '||pister of ^e 
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dissenting <^apel is often occupied in other pifrsuits on the 
work days, the minister of the Church is engaged among the 
peOTle on the week days likewise. 

Tlie Rev. T. F. Stocks is honorary secretary of the London 
.l)ioce8an Church Building Society, He took a properly extended 
view of the duties of the committee. He says [Minuks Qf Evi¬ 
dence, 67):^ 

“ I suppose it falls within the scope of this committee to advert to 
the very serious political and social mischiefs that result from the 
present state of the cast of London. I am sure that there are large 
masses of population congregated iu the east of London, whose whde 
moral, social, and political state isbccomingj year after year, in a more 
unsatisfactory condition and mor6 formidable.” 

This extremely unsatisfactory condition is due to the entire 
severance of the operative class, in those localities, from the 
classes ^hove them. There are no gi’adations, no nicely-shaded 
social relations and interwoven charities of life. 

“ The landholders and the employers of labour are not resident 
among the people. Directly a man becomes at all independent, or makes 

competency, he moves off to some suburban residence, or to the 
west of London, and the consequence is, that the workmen are left 
without the controlling influence of their employers or the land¬ 
holders.Therefore, I do look with exceeding dread to 

any political questions arising, where there shall be a marked dif¬ 
ference of opinion, and an apparent difference of Interest between the 
dirtcrent classes of society ; and I think that unless measures ai'C taken 
in some way to break up jbhose vast masses in the east of London, it 
will be found a very formidable political evil, before immy years have 
passed, in case of any question arising that will stir popular feeling, 

.The old associations which have so much weight with the 

English character are almost cntii'cly wanting now, from the way in 
which those people are con^egated together, all of one class. There 
are miles upon miles of poor houses, without resident gentry, almost 
without cleigymen, and without any sufficient means of education.” 
—(Ibid.). 

The considerations pointed at in the above passages are wholly 
left out of view in their lordships' resume. So we must say, 
that the same witness takes, as well as others, a liberal and really 
comprehensive view of what a clergyman should do when brought 
into immediate contact with persons who would be gener^ly 
called without religion, both in the intellectual and mo^ sense. 
Thus,Stocks says, in answer to the question (821), “Do 
yoik lbidfe infidelity has much weight ? ” 

but in saying this, 1 should like to be understood. I think 
is a good dsed of floating doubiful sceptioism, chie%ffiroin the 
Aot having be^ better taught. 1 4o not ^^k, generally 
•peaking, th^is anything like systematic infiddity., 1 very rarely 
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have found an Instance where men, wlio are often called infidels, would 
not be glad of a visit from a clergyman to talk with him in a friendly 
maimer. More than once 1 have been sent for by those so-called 
infidels when they have been on a sick bed.'*^^ 

liilftewise the Tlev* J. Rowsell, in answer to a question 
(IJJ/), Is there much infidelity in your parish?" replies iu a 
spirit which sliows liim to he capable of apjirecinting difficulties 
and excusing deficiencies, though they may appear to him very 
grievous:— 

“ No; I do not think so, if you mean a person who does not believe 
in H God ; but it is a very undefined term ; but if you mean tliat he 
does not believe in our l>lo^s=ed Saviour, I think it is very likely j but 
th^y certainly have a very vague and awkward way of expressing 
it. 1 never found that a inau on a sick bed had not very distinct 
feelings, though he had a vague and awkward way of expressing 
them. I have met with many poor fellows who did not know the 
Lord’s IVaycr, and who had led a very sad life; but it is wear that 
our blessed Saviour had dealt with them, though I liad not. There 
were feelings, and hopes, and thoughts iu them which were ver}' 
sacred.” 

Theu we find him regretting the oun'ency of obscene publica¬ 
tions li^ong his people, and lie describes his endeavours to shame 
them out of reading them, and to substitute a better literature for 
tliein "—lecturing in liis school clmrch upon Shakspoaro and 
Walter Scott, and circulating cheap editions of good authors. 

Wo should have miticipated tliis to be a part of their subject 
to whicli the Lords would have directed their special attention, 
and uhicli would have received some special notice in their Report. 
One incumbent, in the heart of Loudon, speaks of certain 
localities iu his parish being the centre for the sale both of 
profane and obscene publications. Their lordships make no 
allusitm to his peculiar case. Now, both the infidelity and 
the immorality appear to be open to aggression; but*the aggres¬ 
sion must bo by men, and not by brick and moiiar. The Rev. 
W. Cadman, rector of St. George s, Southwark, states that he 
has prcjiched to the people iu his parish iu the open air; having 
attendimees of from 100 to 2000. Tlie audience, on such occa¬ 
sions, has been so peacjcable and respectful, that when an 
attempt has been made to disturb the preachoj*s, it has been put 
down by the people themselves. Mr. Cadman and his friends 
have perfect confidence iu their cause and their own powers*. 
They have sometimes addressed the people at the Obelisk as late 
as ten o'clock at night; they always put on their gowns ajj^ 
bands,—r!* proceeding which, certainly, in 
of orthodoxy, and Toryism, when George was Regent, wo|tld h^^wf 
insurqd-their being pelted; the result of it has bees^at itwpfild 
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go through the crowd that the parson was coming, atfd the 
orator for the time being would mahe an excuse for going away ’ 
(Evidence;; p. 150). The Eev. J. F. Lingham, I’eotor of Lam¬ 
beth, who has likewise had recourse to open-air preaching, as 
well as his curates, gives evidence to the same effect; they have 
never met hut with one momentary intermj^tion, and that mode 
of addressing the people “ has tended in a great ineasore to re¬ 
move that feeling of distrust on the part of the people towards 
tlie clergy which has been such a hindrance to their spiritual 
work/*— (IbuL p. 476.) 

The Lords, however, can think of no remedies for the spiri¬ 
tual wants and difficulties of the people hut building of cliurches* 
They have a cold satisfaction in referring to those expedients 
wliich have been adopted by clergymen in different parts of Lon¬ 
don," such as Mr. Rowsolfs school church ; the erection of a 
temporary church ; the division and multiplication of services ; 
but not u word of strcet-ptoaching. Also, they “ cauuot overlook 
the various societies, whoso praiseworthy exertions have been 
alluded to in llie evidence,” 


^ Some of the members of the right reverend cmninittoc have 
evidently a vague ten’or of the monster, Infidelity; hut they 
arc indisposed to examine him closely, or to rouse him in his lair. 
Perhaps it would bo too dangerous to bring him out in all his 
deformity ; or, perhaps, it might not be really agreeable to dis¬ 
cover tliat, after all, he had no tail. \V by did tbey not pursue 
the investigation ns indicated by Mr. Mann, taking the facts 
boldly as they arc? The working classes, many of Ihem intelli¬ 
gent, quick, irritable ; many of them poor, depressed^ licentious, 
arc absent from the ordinances of religion, not because lliey aie 
unprovided with them, but because they decline to use them. 
Wlxcu churches are raised in neighbourhoods occupied by the 
higher and middle clasStes, they soon fill. Public w'orship is 
become with such persons a propriety of life, and when it has no 
deeper source, it is a sentiment, an cfiioresoence ot civilization. 
The other classes, though brought up in the schools ol the various, 
religious bodies, become soon after their contact with the realities 
of the world “ thoroughly estranged from our religions institu¬ 
tions in their present aspect/' Is such the fact, or is it not, 
That is what it most behoved the bishops to ascertain. Un- 
doubt^ly the people in neighbourhoods where churches are worst 
attended will, for the most part, receive willingly the visits of the 
miasionary or the clergyman. They are not indisposed ter look 
tho latter as a friend, when he is out of bis church. In many 

S thoy do not like him the less because bo is a genHemen; 

no longer the representative of the tbr^ creeds and the 
TbIHy-nine J&les. Mr. Mann then says, probing into the mat- 


Mr. Mann then says, probing into the mat 
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ter, Prpbably the prevalence, of infidelity has been exaggerated, 
if the word be taken in its popular meaning, as implying some 
degree of iuiellectual efibrt iEMsd decision/* But he goes on to 
speak of'^‘secularism/’ a word which we think does not occur itf 
the "Report on Evidence before the Lords’ Committee/* 

When persons wcH acquainted with Liverpool, Newcastle, and 
London were before the Committee to give evidence on Sjnritual 
Destitution we should have expected this word would have 
emerged, and the nature of the thing have been inquired into. 
It is thus described by Mr, Mann, and it would be very well if 
those who are in spiritual high places would take cognizance of 
the facts indicated. 

** There is a ftect originated i-ecently, adherents to a system balled 

* Secularism / the principal tenet being that, as the fact of a future 
life is (in their view) at all events susceptible of some degree of doubt, 
while the fact and the necessities of a present life are matters of 
direct sensation, it is therefore prudent to attend exclusively to the 
concerns of that existence which is certain and immediate, not 
wasting energies required for present duties by a preparation for 
remote, and merely possible contingencies. This is the creed which 
probably with most exactness indicates the faith which, virtually 
though not professedly, is entertained by the masses of our working 
popnktion; by the skilled and unskilled labourer alike—by hosts of 
minor shopkeepers and Sunday traders—and by miserable denizens 
qf courts and crowded alleys. They are unconscious Secularists — 
engrossed by the demands, the trials, or the pleasures of the passing 
hour, and ignorant or careless of a future/’— Seligious Worship in 
England and Wales^ Abr, Rep. p. 93. 

But is the above n fair statement of the reality ? We ima¬ 
gine the individuals of the committee can have no doubt about 
it. We suppose as individuals .they, have all practical logic 
enough to know, suhlata causa tolUW/r effectus; and df secu- 
larieni has emptied the churches, their method, as the spiritual 
friends and pastors of the people, was to go to the root of 
.iiecularism; to ascertain its real doctrines or quasi doctrines; to 
review the localities and conditions under which it flourishes; to 
investigate the intellectual and social causes of it—concede to it 
the acknowledgment of so much truth as it involves—and then 
seek to eradicate its residue of error. No doubt, if such a course 
had been pursued, mtmy things, shocking to preconceptions and 
to amiable feelings, must have, beem listened to,—^musthave been 
•published. And they must be known sooner or lateri*. It is not 
merely that to persons in an abject social and moral oondition, 
public .worship, moral exhortation, and' elucidation of reJigiiN^. • 
truths'^ are'things above them. ; The meoial nxaititier-^whici^ ih' 
heard'at chhroh and chapel is not that vrhlch corro^onda to the 
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wemts of their nature as it is- Doctrines, as Mnerally 
preached, do not solve thoir diffloultios, nor agree with wieir own 
experienoe ; are not coiifinned by'their observation of the coarse 
•'Of the world in which they live. It is now well aokuowledged 
' by those who have studied the distribution of religions', ethnolo- 
gically, bow vefy much the development of specido forme of 
religion must have depended upon the conditions in which 
different races and tribes of men have irom time to time found 
themselves. Christianity itself has been deeply modified by ^the 
circumstances of human life in the East and West, the North 
and South, on the plains and in the mountains, in the sparsely 
inhabited country or in the crowded city. And we must expect 
when congregated thousands, though living not far apart in local 
aoparatiOU from other douisons in somu huge metropolis, are 
nevertheless as utterly separated from them in condition—in 
everything which forms the man—^in air, water, food, clothing, 
esperience,' knowledge, as is the Negro from the European, 
tljeir religious conceptions will be proportionately distinguished. 
What inferences concerning tlie course of the world and the 
character of the Supreme Being can wo expect to be formed by 
tile squalid inhabitant of Whitechapel or of Spitalfields ? To 
him the inexorable Deity manifests himself in the collector of 
the weekly rent, end his gentler providence dwells in the pawn¬ 
broker’s shop. Are not such unhappy ones infinitely less pre¬ 
pared for any preaching of Christianity than the lieathens whom 
Paul addressed at I.ystra or at Athens? He could speak to them 
of their being of one blood with the rast of mankind and of a 
common father of all men, who had not left himself without 
witness of his benevolence, “sending them rain and fruitful 
seasons, filling their hearts with food and gladness.” What 
witness of a benevolent purpose can the city missionary declare 
in tlic midst of hunger, ditch water, and gin ? 

It requires a very calm philosophy, or a very far-seeing faith, 
to enable any observer to embrace such unhappy destinies in a 
benevolent design, t^e cannot expect the siiferers tliomselves^ 
especially when in a mass-, to do so; When the Evangelical 
preacher would address them, we may well suppose them leaving 
his church doors with .some such words as theseYou woula 
have us believe of One who came to redeem us from sin and 
death—what evidence or token have we, that it is the .will of the • 
E'’ather'we should be meroifully or justly dealt with ? Whether, 
indeed, this condition that we are-in, be what you call.a>state 
sin, -we know not. We know tlmt it is n state of. misery. Who* 
i^iPl^there he.any other life and-d^th we know not; we do know 
to-W A Hving death. ' to your book evidences, and the 
reiatibms of ^nts said to have taken place more than 1800 years 
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ago, we, having little lenraing, can be no judges whether those 
things really happened, nor wither your interpretation of their 
meaning is the true one.—*StiwH',idifficulties as the^ cannot be 
dealt with to any effectual purpose' in the pulpit. They must he 
dealt with man to man ; tenderly treated, whatever is to be the 
issue of them, not as if they were sinful, or to bo put down writh an 
anathema, or to bo superciliously prayed for, as suggestions of 
the Evil One, and the fruit of a stony heart. There are not want* 
ingf indications of many of those clergymen and missionary agents 
who come into relation with the unehristianized masses being 
oapablc of appreciating foidy the thoughts and feelings which 
are seething in the midst of them. If such ministers were more 
at liberty in respect of dogmatic bondage, they would be able to 
do more good. And we come round at all events again to 
this : to the necessity of providing men, fit meu, for this work. 

That persons may be found who have both heads and hearts to 
deal with the difficulties and distresses of infidelity, secularism, 
or whatever else it may be called, we arc forcibly reminded by 
receiving, as we write, a volume of lectures and addresses by the 
hunented Mr. Kobertson, of Brighton, and we cannot forbear 
making an extract from his “ Address delivered to the Members 
of the Working Man’s Institute, at the Town Hall, Brighton, 
on Tlmrsday, April 18, 1850, on the question of the Introduc* 
tion of Sceptical Publications into their Library." 

“ There Is an infidelity,” be said, “ with which no good man should 
have any sympathy. There are infidels who are such, knowing what 
they oj>pose., There are men who, in no mistake, know the diffijrence 
between good and evil, and distinctly knowing it, choose the evil and 
reject the good. But there is a state called infidelity, which deserves 
compassion rather than indignation, the dreadful state of one who 
craves light and cannot find it. I do think the way in which, we treat 
that state, is most unpardonably cruel. It is an awful momeht when 
the soul begins to find that tlie props on which it has blindly rested 
so long, are, many of them, rotten, and begins to suspect them all: 
when it begins to feel the nothingness of many of the traditionary 
opinions which have been received with implicit confidence, and in 
that horrible insecurity h^nsalso to doubt whether there be anything 
to believe at all. It is an awful hour—let him who has passed through it 
say how awful—when this hfe has lost its meaning, and seems shrivelled 
into a span; when tlie grave appears to he tlie end of all, human 
goodness nothing but a name, aud the sky above this universe /i dead 
expanse, black with the void from which Gted himself baa dtasfgkeated. 
In that fearful loneliness of spirit, when those who should hav^rbeetn 
his friends and counsellors only frown upou Jus inigivingS,'ahd pro* 
fanely bid him to stifle doubts, which, for aught he knows, may ariw, < 
from the fountains of truth itself,, ^..^tinguish *8, a> glare.from bfell 
that which, for aught he knows, may. Wlj^tfeomHeavbtt, ahd evisry-- 
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thing seems wrapped in hideous uncertainty, I know but one way in 
which a man may come forth from hu agony scathless; it is by hold¬ 
ing fast to those things which aro certain still—the grand simple 
landmarks pf morality. In the dai^ost hour through which a human 
soul can pass, whatever else is doubtful, this at least is certain. If 
there be no God and no future state, yet, even then, it is better to be 
generous than selfish, better to be chaste than licentious, better to 
be true than false, better to be brave than to be a coward. Thrice 
blessed Is ho whoj when all is drear and eliocrloss within and without, 

when his teachers terrify him, and his friends shrink from him, has^ 

obstinately clung to moral good. Thrice blessed, because Ms night 

shall pass into clear, bright day,”—pp. bo, 60. ^ 

« 

Few men, it may be said, can be expected to be equal to 
Robertson; many might be found like him in their ditferent 
degrees, if it were known that such wore the ministers whom oui' 
nilers in Church- and State were in search of. 

It has hcen observed how contemptuously the Lords speak of 
th^ agency of certain societies; nothing finds favour with them 
but the bringing up of the church sittings to 58 per cent, of the 
population. But many of the clergymen examined spoke most 
gratefully of the aid which they had received from the agents of 
the Scripture Reader's So.ciety, and of the London City Mission. 
This latter association, which is not cxclusivelv a church so- 
ciety, has been in operation about twenty-tlu'ee years, and is under 
the presidency of the Earl of Shaftesbury. It will be readily 
understood, that the agents employed by it, although tliey are not 
subjected to the ecclesiastical test of the three creeds and the 
Thirty-nine Ai'ticles, arc examined as to their fitness for .their work 
in accordance with what are called usually Evangelical views. There 
will also occur naturally in the Reports ol“ the Society phra¬ 
seologies pecuRar to the school of its chief supporters, and which 
do not sound genuine to the ears of others, lint in the face of 
the service which they undertake, peculiarities of views may well 
be pardoned; and with little sympathy . ourselves w'ith those , 
schools of pseudo-theology above indicated, we must express our 
astonishment at the Lords’ Coramitteo having the hardihood to 
ignore the attempts-—if they be no more—;of a society which now 
has, more or less, under the action of its agents one half of the 
metropolis; which has risen in a few years to an incomo of 
£33,000 per annum from voluntary contributions, and without 
whose assistance some of the regular Church clergy of London 
acjf^ nwfedge they do not know how they could get On at all. This 
Society, whatever its peculiarities, does employ human agencies, 
and whatever the narrowness of the theology of its patrons may 

/ I I I II >- " r .. . . " ... 

Lectures aad Addresses on Liters^ aad Social Topics.” By the lato 
Rev.?. W.'Biobe|^, M.A. of Bi^hton. Loudon: Smith, Elder, andfCo. 1858. 
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be at the root, it does endeavour to grapple, with the immorality of 
the metropolis. : / 

The missionaries on the stalf Of tho London City Mission are 
360. Little knowledge of whit thay effect can be gained by a 
tabular statement of visits paid, hours employed in reading, oud 

the like. Their usual work consists of visiting the siek, reading 

tho Bible, distributing tracts, persuading parents to send children 
to jwihool; and they are restrained by some very proper rules 
irom involving themselves in any afiair of money witK those whom 
they visit, from writing begging letters, or anything which may 
give them a double character in the eyes of those on whom they 
coll. The particular work assigned to some of tliebody is really 
appalling. One missionary, for instance, has been appointed for 
the special puqiose of visiting the night-housos of tlie metropolis. 
These ore supposed to be about 250 in number, and 152 have 
been regularly visited by him. ‘‘ Tlie conversations and scenes 
in these hou&ofe baffle all descriptionand tbe greatest surprise 
is often expressed by the abandoned people who are found there, 
when the titlhs of the irncts are read by those to whom they are 
delivered. “The missionary,’' it is said, “has felt it a sad in- 
iUiction to come into contact with so much vice, and he often 
returns home not only exhausted, but‘unable to sleep, through 
the memory of wliat he has had to pass through.” He begins 
his rounds about midnight, and continues thorn till morning. And 
as the late Mr. liobevtson could, without Jiis own belief being 
called in question, meet on the groiinjl of a common humanity 
the members of the Brighton Mechanics Institute—men prone 
to debate whether there were a God or no—so others are able, on 
the same ground, without pollution to themselves, to address the 
most profligate and abandoned of both sexes as friends, with 
words of w^arning and'of hope. But these things are too in'eguhur 
to bo brought before their Lordships' Committee, at least to find 
a place in their Iteport. 

' The two most influential religious communions in the country 
aro those of the Established Church of England and of the 
Independents, or Congregationalists. In theory the principles 
of these two communions aro very distinct. In the llieory 
of the former all are its members in some sense who partake 
of its privileges, and it has not yet shaken off tho hypo¬ 
thesis that all who .are horn into the nation are entitled to 
become partakers of its privileges^ With the latter are 
members of the Church visible except those wb<> are .ptesiimably 
meiphers of tho true Church invisible. Into tlie di^uasion as to 
the true deflnition of a Church in the abstract of oonrse we do 
not enter, nor docs tbe great body of popple Of England. 
The practical thinkers among us are very They may 

acknowledge the Independent theory to be nearer to the Scriptural 
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idea—whether everrealized in primeval Churohes they dare not say 
—and, if they be spiritually minded persons themselves, and witli- 
out any traditionary and Rjsthetie predilections, they may naturally 
join themselves to that communion which claims to he composed 
of persons immediately nccrodited from above. The characters 
embraced hy a national Church are nec^sarlly more vanoits, hftt 
not without many things to say for themselves. At least they may 
say this~where our prophets are, there are the people of God— 
with others the proph^a may be here, and the Spirit seeking his 
people where they know not. If, however, we must acknowledge 
ourselves quite incompetent to draw out any contrast between 
the principles of tbesetwo great communions, to say nothing of a 
multitude of others, the Supreme Assembly of the nation ought 
not to have been:—^they ought to have been able to take a stand' 
ing point far above the waves and stoms of ecclesiastical con¬ 
troversy, calm and unobscured by any clouds which hang heavily 
iri^the valleys of religious journalism, and will (Bven gather about 
the midway peaks of Quo^rterlies, and to disceni, us in a shaded 
rain-map, the degrees of spiritual darkness and immorality in 
which different portions of the population are dwelling: they 
should, as a ‘• council of the nation,’' have meditated on the 
adaptation of the different existing sects to an action upon dif¬ 
ferent sections of the community; they should have considered 
how they could best enlist the services of voluntaryism and the 
services of the endowed Ohurcb in a common cause; they should 
have calculated especially the forces actual or latent of the 
national establishment; and liave coiiraf^eouslv au^l skilfnllv 
devisfd new methods for its application. Evidently they came 
together without any clear conception of the problem before 
them. How, then, could they solve it ? They were in¬ 
capable of dislingnisliing between the work of raising a mass of 
ten cubic feet of earth ten feet, or of raising it one, or of raising 
one foot, ten—or that tho operations would re^piiro diflerent 
machinery. 

The Bolect Committee of the I.,or<ls’ House was appointed “To 
Inquire into the Deficiency of Means of Spiritual Instruction and 
Places of Divine Worship in the Metropolis, and in other Populous 
Districts in England and Wales, especially in the Mining and 
Manufacturing Districts; and to consider the fittest means of 
meeting the difficulties of the case." The formula strikes us as one 
of dmgnlar looseness; it was wide enough in terms to have autho- 
ihsed an inquiry into the action upon the masses of all the refi- 
gioos denominations in the country—actually, it Uras confined to 
Iho operations of the Ohurcb of England; it appeared to point 
to U honAfide and painstaking comparison of different means tot 
SMidtingihe diffieulties of the “case"—actually, the only prac¬ 
tical recommendation which it has made has been, that the Ecole- 
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siAstical Oomniisaioners should be authorised by lal?, in all case£ 
of spiritually destitute ucighb^^ilioods, to appropriate tO the reliO 

of those ueighbourhoods aiiy’ftinds which may be derived to them 
froip property therein locally situate. As the law at present 
stands, the Ooinmissioners “ are not authorised, in cbnsidering 
the various daims brought before them^forthe relief of spiritual 
destitution, to give preference to the places froih which a revenue 
is deceived (fmm any source except tithes).” So far as the relief 
of ^6 spiritually destitute population is be accomplished by 
way. of endowment, this proposition of the committee seems only 
reasonable. But it suggests some other reflections upon the nature 
and application of the property now administered by the Eccle- 
siastidal Commissioners, with which we shall continue this article. 

During the earlier years of the Ecclesiastical Commission it was 
necessary to establish, in an unmistakable manner, the principle, 
that certain estates of lands or tithes, heretofore vested in the 
bishops, whose incomes were to he subject to arrangement, and in 
Ibe capitular bodies, some of whose members were to be sup¬ 
pressed, should vest henceforward in the commissioners, and the 
proceeds be applicable to their general purposes. To have allowed 
claims to be put forward on the part of the localities from which 
the incomes of suppressed canonries had issued, or the like, 
would have had the eflect of encouraging struggles to increase 
the value of the property of particular patrons aud the incomes of 
clergymen already sufficiently provided for. On grounds therefore 
of public policy, these separate proceeds were to be merged in a 
common fpnd. Then a new danger naturally ensued. When 
trust funds from different sources are throAvn together in a com¬ 
mon caldron, the employment of the gross total is likely to be much 
more careless than it could have been, if account hod to be given 
separately of each separate estate.. And there has certainly been 
a reckless expenditure on tlie part of the commissioners out of 
the common fund, for the providing episcopal [residences. 'I'hus 
a real grievance has continued, though it could not be listened 
to; for the listening to it might have operated to augment exist¬ 
ing suflicient endowments—have imperilled the vei 7 principle of 
the commission—^have swallowed up its funds for no adequate 
public object. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or the Church 
Estates’ Commissioners, in whom the properties now vest, are non¬ 
resident proprietors, absentees, who do not, ih the vast majority , 
of cases, return the produce of lands or tithes "to the localities 
from' which they spiing. • If those localities fidt themselves 
otherwise in need of endowments for; spiritual purposes, they 
naturally were the more aggrieved that iio 'eoiisiderTOQn Should 
be giyen to their case. The commissioner have indeed more 
recently become empowered to give a l^refere^tiAl'consideration 
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to the spiritual necessities of tliosc places from whicb 
they 'were in receipt of tithes, but not of those, where they 

liad property in hmd. This distinction wastinerely a tecli- 

nical ouc, iind could be accounted for only upon some theory 
of the peculiar origin of the one description of property. And 
it so happens that some instances of peculiar hardship will arise, 
if the coininissionors arc not enabled to modify their rules in this 
respect. In Newcastle there is a considerable property shortly 
about to fall into the possession of the eoiuniission. And the 
more glaring case of the Finsbury property, which will come 
into hand to the amount of CO,OOOZ, u-year in 180S, renders 
nreessary yrmio cilcctual onactment, which shall prevent those 
revenues being thrown into a-common fund, to be dribbled iiwav 
in insignificant grants, while immense populations, in or near the 
very iieiglibourhoods whence they arise, arc ciwing out for the 
moneys to pay their missionaries and teuclicrs. It seems to have 
l)ee^ acknowledged generally by the J-iOrds’ Committee, and to 
have been again forcibly laid down by flic Bishop of liOiKhm in 
hi? ri'cent Chai'ge, that, with respect to the distribution <»£ reve¬ 
nues accruing witiiin any part of its circuit, the metropolis, as it 
now exists, should he taken as a whole; and tlie same will hold 
good, by parity of reasoning- with respect to other ])opulous towns 
and districts where the coiiimissiouers sliall he the administrators 
of the ecclesiastical property. 

'I’lic Episcopal Euiid w'as created in 18J50 for the pur|)ose of 

regulating the incomes of the bishops; it was to receive from some 

sees a surplus, and to pay over to others a deilcieiicv, u^id it was 

expeci CM I there-would he a surplus on the whole. In lH4(t tlie 

Commou Fund was created out of the protseeds of suppressed 

canonries and otlun* capitular sources. The application of its 

surplus w-as intended to ho for tlie augmentation of small henefieos. 

From IKiO to 1850 the two funds-were kept sejiarate; at the 

latter date they were fused ; the eflcct has been, that what would 

have been the fuml for tbe augmentation of small benefices has 

sulfered. In tbe year 1850 the loss to the Common Fund was 

* 

20,OOOZ. Ill 1844, tbe commissioners ceased to make further 
grants to small benefices, llio whole of their available fuuds hav¬ 
ing been absorbed by tbe miserable arrangement, financially 
speaking, under wliicb they were enabled to constitute districts 
by Sir llobcrt Peels Act. In Ibo year I SlJl there bad been a great 
alarm relative to spiritual destitution, and it was of coui'se hopeless 
to expect any grant of public money for tbe puriiose of Cburcli 
extension, as undei'stood by tbe Cburcli party ; for then, as now, 
tbe cause of the moral amelioi'ation of the people was bound up 
to stand or fall with an increase of churches and clergymen, 
sworn to tbe Tliirtv-nine Article^- So Sir llobert Peel came down 
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to the House of Ooiuuions on May />tli Avitli his notnhlo plan 
“for supplying the deficiency which exists iu the nicans of 
attciitliiig divine wovsliip, and of receiving the benefits ol' i)as- 
toral instruction and superiutendcuco, according to the doctrines 
of tlie Church of England, iu many of tlm populous districts of 
the cuuntry/'*^(7/a.«{»Vfrd). It was airanged that 000,000/., iu 
Throe per Cent. Stock, belonging to the governors of (puivn 
Anne’s Bounty, on which they received dividends uuiounting to 
1H,OOOZ. a-ycar, should holiandod over to the EcclesiasiitJid Com¬ 
missioners. The commissioners were to constitute districts rcMjuir- 
ing cndov;inents to the extent of U0,000/.a-yeai‘, mid tins sum tlicy 
were to take annually out of the capital, which, it was calculated 
would thus be exhausted iu about seventeen years, or in LSGU. At 
the end of that time they would liave incurred two obligations; 
—first, to contiimo tlie o0,000i. wliicli they would have; grunted 
to the districts; sccomllv, to socuve to the Bounty Board their 
interest of lS,0(i0/. annually : to pay, that is, i]i all, a perpetual 
annuity, at tlio rate of 8 per cent., upon a swallowed*up ca])i* 
tal of 600,000/. This was a scheme eminnntlv characteristic of 
Sir Uobert, be it said with unfeigned gratitude and respect for bis 
incraovY. It lirtd the iippcaranec of an “ operatic)),” and enabltd 
him to shnlllc out of an iinniediatc dilBculty. So the staunch 
churchmen were obliged to subinit, for did tliey not know it was 
of no use to resist, wlion tlieir leader had abandoned them? Mr. 
Hume had kept liglit hold of the public purse; the Disstaitcrs 
euuhl not hut be pleased, for the Chundiwns uowdiiven in its uoces- 
silius,— pianger son hU cn herhe. Lord John llussell, indeed, 
tinvd not oil ally resistance or ojjposilion, hut,on a very faint and 
soiiicwhiit supercilious criticism of the in’oject:— 

“As regarded the scheme itself, he was not disposed to Ijeslow aii^^ 
cxti'aordinHvy approbation upon it. It did not appear to he of vast 
extent or of high principle^ or to he likely to produce any (extraor¬ 
dinary results.'.iiy the scheme, as he understood it, the right 

hon. baioiiet took the capital already belonging to the (Jluircli, ami 
by his mode of dealing with it, forestalled^ to a certain extent tiio 
amount of income whieli many years hence would accrue to tlio 
Church.”—16.) 


At the present time the whole of the stock is exhausted, or nearly 
so, besides which it bus not been limited in its disbursement to 
the objects of Sir Ilobei't Peel's Act, hut has been applied to the 
general purposes of the Common Fund, including the providing 
of episcopal residences. We have dwelt upon this transaction, iu 
order to show the fatality by which the revenues of the Churjih 
have been eaten up, and a property, large in itsdf, lost, bit by 
bit, to recily beneficial purposes, because public men and the 
nation had not learnt in time ta/ccoguise it as a really national 
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proporty. W'e will now illustrate tlie same truth in another way, 
I'rom another part of the same history, and in so doing must com¬ 
pare, or rather indicate a compuiison betwejsn tlic managements of 
two equally national properties# Wc can only indicate this com- 
paiison, because to enter fully into it w(Jlild require a volume. 

The State never dies. And if thisChurch property had really been 
considered a State ]iroperty—^that is, as a property held on trust for 
the highest uses—which it is, fhstead of a property belonging abso¬ 
lutely to the teachers of a specific creed, then the method of dealing 

with it would before tins have been very dih'erent from what it has 
been. A natural jealousy of the ecclesiastical order, a natural 
jealousy of a dominant sect, has prevantod the maliing the most ol 
the property, liut in the issue the State has impoverished itse.It, by 
sulForing the impoverishment and alienation, directly or indirectly, 
of this public inheritance. The lossoes of tlio C'hureli estates 
were, able to make much move out of their equitable claiai, under 
tliMheory of the freehold interest really belonging to the eccle¬ 
siastical persons, than if it liad been recognised that the State, as 
ii trustee, was really the other party concerned. Indeed, if the State 
had not neglected its trust, inc-aus would have been taken for 
improving the ecclesiastical property long ago, by running out 
1lic benelioial leases. In the case of a private person, in the ease 
of a charitahlo trust, and in the case of the Crown, the running 
out of a lease for the purpose of aggrandizing the pro])crty. at 
the imd of the term, for the benefit of the private person, or of 
the trust, or of tlic ])ublie, as interested in the Crown estates, has 
needed no apology, has been attended with no pra(dio!il Jiliiciilty. 
This has, in fact, boon the method by which private property 
has, in the List 300 year.s, been immensely improved. I'ieele- 
siastical corporations did not invent copyhold tenures, or Icasej; bm 
Jives, or terms renewable on tine. Tliey found tenants on their 
manors when granted to them, just as other lords ol manors did 
when they succeeded to their properties by iiiheribincc. Jiut the 
])rosunt necessities, as well as the frequent cupidity ol ocadcsias- 
tical persons,causedthomto continuethesystem of bcuclicial leases, 
in cases where private persons would have run them out loug ago. 

d’he cases of the land revenues of the Crown and of the eccle¬ 
siastical Estates are as nearly parallel as po.ssihle. Each of these 
properties has been supposed, according to medieval tbeories, to 
belong to the usufrnctnaries by some kind of prerogative or sjicred 
right.'’ Over each the State has at length established its supremacy. 
In the ca&e of the Crown, the indirect interest of the public in 
the good management of the land revenues has been recognised 
for 150 years at least, the acknowledged principle being, “ That 
the land revenues of the Crown may be increased, and conse¬ 
quently the burden upon the estates of the subjects of this realm 
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be ensod ixiul losseiictl in all future provi^iona to be made for the 
expenses of the civil govcniment,” The muuagemenl, no doubt, 
for a limg while carao|^ out this principle very iudillerently ; but 
about the beginning of this centUly it underwent great improve¬ 
ment. No leiibus on li#» wore granted since lyOO, leases for 
terms have been cnrlailed, and the property generHlly brought 
into band. Alienation has been confined to manorial righta 
only, in places -where no laud likewise in possession or 
expectation, to fisheries, mills, small intermixed pieces, and the 
like. Tenants have only been allowed to elfcct cnfraiiclxisemciit 
w'here copyhold payments were of small amount, “ dry, fixed, and 
unimproveable,” And the-present Karl of Uarlisle, then J^ord 
aVCorpeth, and first Commissioner of AVoods and Forests, said 
in evidence before the House of Commons, in 1H4H, that “ho 
did not think it xvilhin the functions of the board, or in the 
spirit of the duties imposed on them, or consistent with the 
letter of their Acts of Parliament, to inuko either gradual or total 
alionalion of the property.” Unhappily, fromtlic ciriiiiniwtances al¬ 
ready alluded to, like principles have not been applied in tiiXK\ 
nor are indeed applied xxow, to the ecclesiastical properly. If 
they had been, there would have been resources at the commaiKl 
of the State whiclx would liave “ eased and lessened the burden 
ujxon the estates of the subjects of the realm,'’ which now comes 
upon tliom partly in the shape of taxation for educational grants, 
partly in the shape of irresistible appeals for voluntaryeouiribulions 
for church purposes, partly in the effects of demoralization in locali¬ 
ties whexv no moi’al or ednentionni siiperinttmdeiice can b(3>exer- 
cised, and i)x a conse([nent increase of police force. Even now tin? 
true position of the State towards tliis ecclesiastical property is not 
distinctly acknowlcdgoil^ and it is in danger, if not in process of, 
continual dimiiuttion and alienation. Wc are not going to re-opeix 
(luestioiis wlncli have already been settled by Jhirliament, nor to 
invoke attention to I'ulos under xvbich tbe Chnrcli Estates Com¬ 
missioners noxv act, and according to which they are ahvays 
ready either to enfranchise the tenant or to purchase his interest; 
ami in calculatiixg tlie lessee s interest to give him credit for one 
renewal beyond his existing terra. These things have been 
sanctioned bv Parliament. But bad as is this diminution of the 
fiduciary interest, it still runs infinite further risks in tlic 
carrying out of these transactions. This danger mav be illus¬ 
trated in two instances. 

It appears from the correspondence relative to a'proposed 
enfninehisemeut of the CHiardslock estate, in Dorsetshire.—(ile- 
poiis from Committees, 1856, Vol. xi.)—that there was great risk, 
by sale for a very inadequate sum, of the loss of the reversionary 
interest of th.e church in no less than nearly 4000 acres of land. 
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Tlie late Bishop of Salisbury and his vain*?]*—the hibJiop having 
no lurtlior interest iu the property beyond u cortiiiii proportion 
of the money to be realiml by the sale, agreed 2 >roYisionally 
■with the tenant to enfranchise, Subject to tho iq)probiitioii of the 
diiirch Bstatos Oouuuissiouers, for the sum of Tliis 

alienation, for a most inadeipiate consideration, was prevented by 
the acuteness of tile surveyor (Mr. Cluiion;, who recommended 
tlio Commissioners rather to purchase tho Jeasehold interest than 
to sell the reversion, Tlie case is somowliut too eoinplicutod to 
state fully here, but tlicre can be no doubt that an innuense 
sacrifice of pulilic jnoperty would have been the <Mnisu*|ucnco of 
<?arrying oat the urnuigemont to wliicli the bishop had jiro- 
Ausiounlly assented. In the instance, likewise, of a much smaller 
property, the Bishop of Hereford had agreed, subject to tlie 
ii])i)roval of the Cominissioncrs, to enfranchise an estate, on which 
their surveyor thus reiiorts:— 

“Til this case it is ])roiiosed to sell the reversion of ISIa, 2ii. 30e. 
of land, worth 251/, 125. yearly, held by four lives, now aigcd 50, 51, 
45, 27, at a reserved rout of 10/. 185, 7d., for a rent-charge of 10/. 

11.9, ; and also of 41a. Ou. of land, worth 5S/. yearly, held 

h}' four lives now aged 50, 51, 45, 43, at a reserved rent of 85 . for a 
rent-charge of 7/. 17a*. 7Jrf., making a total rent charge of 48/. II 5 . 9</. 
as the price of both reversions. This rent-charge being equivalent at 
25 years’ puichuseto 1215/., and tlie value of the revei-sions, according 
to the usual scale, being 3250/,, I advise that the boai'd decline to 
approve this jiroiiosal.— jK. J. Smith. It was declined acconlingly.” 
—X/. ih. 


t 


Tf the Church Estates Comnussiouers had not heoii served by 
ubio and expericueed persons, tho powers of enfranchisenieut of 
eeclcsiastical property would have been exorcised most ruinously, 
and to the entire advantage of the lessees; as thiy had origiuiilly 
been granted in their interest, and in contradiction to public 
])o!iey. As a maxim, no corporation, lioldiug in trust for its suc¬ 
cessors, Should ever nlienato a rcvei'sion; least of all the State, 


for it can have no doubt of living long euoiigh to come into 
possession. 

Among other risks which tho ecolesiasti(;al property of tho 
State lias run of being seriously diminished—not iir reduction of 
nny luxation, of any alleviation of rates, or for any public purpose 
whatsoever—but only for the advantage of the persons who were 
in a condition to make the bargain—.may be instanced the case of 
the Eiusbury prebeudal property already referred to. This is a 
large extent of house property, held u^u an ecclesiastical lease, 
which will expire in 1808. The City of London are the lessees. 
Mr, E. J. Smith gives an exceedingly clear statement of the 
interest which was at stake when the city had agreed with the 
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late 13i$hop of Loudon in 1840 to purcliaso the reversion of the 
Church for three and a half years* purchase, the lease at that time 
having twonly-seveu and a half years to run. The annual voliie 

in 1808 was then estimated at 47,S00i., and the city were to have 
given ir>0,750l. Mr. Smith shows very plainly that in this way 
the corporation would have been making six per cent, of that sum 
of money during the remainder of the term. As it is, the church 
is making six per cent, during tlie running out, and will come 
into possession of an estate that will turn out much more valiiahle 
tlmn was then supposed. Tlie bill by which the transaction in 
question was to have been canit^d out passed the TiOrds, and then 
fortunately came to an end.* • 

Now, we contend that any additional value of Church properly 
which may be developed by running out of leases by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or hy their other management, 
resembles a suqdus arising to Iriistoos from the improvement of 
n fiduciary estate, and for the application of which surplus no 
specific provision has been juado under the original constitution 
of their trust, A trust may bt3 limited to the mere receiving and 
paying over a rent-charge; but if an improveable estate is vested 
in timstees, their first duty is to manage it to the best advantage, 
and to sufter no part of its value to lie dormant. This, their iirst 
duty, is anterior to the question of the application of its rcvenn(;s, 
and altogether irrespectivo of it. But when such improved value 
has resulted, either from accidental circumstances, or Itoiu good 
managcnirmt, trustees arc well understood to ho more at liberty 
in respeoi'to the employment of their surplus, than in regard to 
their original revenue. Courts of equity ai'e reluctant to sanction 
schemes at variance with the expressed intentions ol' donors, 
where trust revenues are exhausted hy specific directions, and do 
not veiy williu^y interfere with appropriations sanctioned l)y 


*'Mr. Smith says:—“The ordmary practice of estimating the rcvci*sion of 
a house is to take the reversion on the scale of interest reprcscntctl by the 
u\unl)cr of years’ purchase at which the annual value is set to (ind the fee- 
simple. In this particular case, the annual value being taken at the end of 
the terra at 47,50W., comes at sixteen two-thirds yairs’ purchase to 792,000/. 
Then the Church interest is taken upon that, and tlic six per cent, scale gives 
156,750/. as the result. Now {the sale of any sitch estate in 'the immediate 
vieinity, indeed in the heart of a city such as ihisy is in iis^ff wrong; but passing 
over that), I say that if you do seU it, you sell, not houses, but the sum of 
792,000/. The property sold has ceasca to be houses by the application of a 
smsdl number of years’ purchase. You reduce it from a casual estate to a 
capital aura of 792,000/., and the question is then, you say, ‘ What ought T to 
take for that 702,000/, due to on a certain day ?’ I" say that you should 
only accept such a sum as, if put out at common interest, will return you the 
792,000/. at the end of the term.”— Jlepori, ‘‘Minutes of Evidence,” p. 367. 
This is perfectly correct. The question is, The present value of 1 /. due at 
the end of a berm of years. 
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long custom. ]?ut as to the application of improved revenues, 
thov take a wider view; and tlieexisting Board of Commissioners 
of Oliaritios for England and Wales rcudily concurs with local 
trustees in applying to purposes of general education the surplus 
revenues of charities originally founded for the bestowing of doles 
of bread and similar gifts, now found in practice to have a demo¬ 
ralizing effect, 

Jn the year 1808, as has been said, there will come into the 
hands of the Ecclesiastical Comtnissionors, or into the hands of 
whomsoever the State shall appoint for the administering of that 
property, a revenue from the estates heretofore belonging to the 
prehoiidal estate of Einsbury, of 00,000/-. per annum. What is 1o 
bo done with it? Let us suppose, as probably most persons will 
bo ag 3 ' 0 (*( 1 , tliis income is to be applied to Ibe benelitol tlio metro¬ 
polis generally. It should go to secure the services of men, and 
not to the reaving of fahrics. In the next place, it should not be 
used up,—appropriated in fixed grants to the endowment of miser¬ 
ably paid clergymen. The coinmittco sceni to recommend an 
juldilional supply of 1000 clergymen for the metropolis, to receive 
stipends at the'nite of 100/. a year. Whether such stipends 
should ho -sought IVom a lixed or a voluntary source, we can 
imagine nothing more injurious to tl^e respectability of the 
ministry of the church itself, or to its efficiency as a spiritual 
instrument. If mini&tei’S of the higher grade are to ho had at all, 
and to he provided for at all, they must be provided lor at a 
higher rate than that. In theory, and in some regions of popu- 
lulious in practice likewise, the f|uestion may fairly be debuted 
botwoen the voluntary and the fixed principles—^in the Tegions of 
spii iliuil destitution which we are now contemplating, two things 
are verv plain; 1st, That tlic people who are most in want ot 
ministers and teaching will*uot invite them; in other words, 
accoj’diug to Mr. Mann, the spiritual action must he ar/gressire; 
2ndiy, 'J'luit they will not, probably cannot, sustain a ministry 
mnong llieinsclvcs by voluntary contributions. No doubt when 
the I.ords calculate a thousand clergymen to be wanting in tlm me¬ 
tropolis, and reckon their stipends at 1001. a-ycar each, they have 
some expectation of a voluntary effort being made to raise the 
capital of 3,000,000/., which would ensure the payment of those 
annual stipends. Wo will suppose some such an effort might be 
made, but veiymuch doubt whether any fund for the purpose would 
reach a capital amounting to more than a sixth of that sum in 
several years. But Imve the Bishop of Exeter and his friends 
considered what it is they are invitif g a thousmad men to do ? 
Have they considered whence the thousand men are to come ? 
Have they considered what is to become of the men,—^not in the 
next world, but in this ? 
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Doubtless there ure men, and always will be, wliile the course 
of this world shall be continued, who will bo willing for “ the 
kingdom of God’s sake," to make any sacrifice, and to throw 
themselves into any breach. But if a whole array were wilUug to 
devote themselves, as upon a forlorn hope, it would bo wicked for 
a general to permit them, could he attain his end at a less cost, 
though he ought to permit ii few to liazard themselves even to 
death for the many—or for many to do so for the rest, attho risk 
of wounds onlv, and curable disasters. A thousand clergvinen to 
be sent—to be tempted, into certtiin poverty, with wives and 
oliildren, and with no power of retirinjj when the gulpU opens 
boueatii their feet, entangled by a lifelong vow, and wlien others 
would do the work as well or hotter! i*rosi!ntiug to ourselves the 
realities of things, such a proposition seems utterly desperate, if 
made in good faith; we do not suppose, indeed, that it was made 
in bad faith, but in entire oblivion of what human nature is, of 
what Englisli society is, of what the resources of the Established 
Church really are. It may bo thouglit indeed that the throwing 
of a tliousaird men, with a stipend of 1OOZ. each, into the ministry 
of tke Church of England, w’ould not have any appreciable effect 
upon the sUitm of its ministers, and the many relations connected 
with it; yet it would lower the average income of the incumbents 
of England from 300Z. to 27I'd. a year, which alone would not he 
without a very appreciable effect. It must he remembered, tlie^o 
meu could not, in fact, he removed after a certain period of ser¬ 
vice, into higher or less onerous positions. The heneficos of 
England are about 12,000—of these more than COOO are in. the 
gift of private patrons—and without staying h) make any obser¬ 
vation on that kind of patronage, it should be considered, whetlior 
a person who may have laboured for twenty or thirty years of his 
life on lOOZ. per annum, in the cashor south of London, has any 
prospect of being promoted by'a private patron, in prcforenee to 
his own brother or his own son. About yOOO more preferments 
ai-e in the gift of colleges and ecclesiastical aggregate corpora¬ 
tions, whoso members succeed to them by an ac^owledged right; 
3000 are in the bestowal of the bishops and the Crown together; 
about 2000 to the former; and if the bishops are disposed to be¬ 
stow these benefices as a i-eward of merit, they must consult first 
for the meritorious clergy of their own dioceses. How far will 
the 1100 benefices of the Crown go, dispensed as may be expected, 
towards affording some retirements for the worn-out spiritual ser¬ 
vants of the metropolis ? A large proportion of course of this 
total number of 12,000 benefiees, includitig those of the Crown 
itself, are of not much more value than the pittance of lOOZ. 
a-year above spoken of. 

‘fieadily, however, it will occur to our readers, there is found a 
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wupp]y of scripture renders niid of city missionaries to the ex¬ 
tent of 8/50 ])ersons for each of those societies, and jjerhnps as 
many more by other associations. These men, it is acknowledged, 
are very efficient; probably more efficient than the (dergyman up 
to a certain point. Their stipends arc on an average about 80i. 
a-ycar. They are led to form no expectations of advancement, 
and, above all things, th(3y have it in their power, should their 
spirits fail, or their health, or they should find the work they have 
uiidcrtaken in any way unsuitable for them, to reveu't to some 
other occupation. We cannot jjeroeivc any sufficient reason why 
a portion of the endowments at the disposal of the Ecclesiastical 
CominissionerK out of the improved Church property should not 
he applied to the moral and spiritual advantage of the people in 
u way unfettered hy old precedents. Our dense populations 
require a now and variously modified agency. Wc cannot see that 
aip assent to all the propositions contained in the I’hirty- 
ninc Articles of the Church of England ought to be I’oquired of 
those who are to become social and moral instructors, merely 
because the funds out of wliich they would be salaried should ho 
derived from ancient ecclesiastical sources. It is surely compe- 
teut to the State, as the trustee of u property devoted to the highest 
national ol^ects, as they shall be understood in each succeeding 
to ajiply u portion of its proceeds to the remuncratiou of 
agents urgently required—not under any vow of orders—agents 
willing to devote themselves for limited periods, or from year to 
year. A clergyman of great experience in populous places, tbe 
Jiev. W. W. {.'hampneys, says, “T think practically we want the 
deacon, which \ve have not in the Churcli of En^and/' Wc 
want an agent for a state of things wliich has never yet existed 
in Christendom, and we think that he had belter ho called hy an 
unambiguous name. New deacons will melt into priests, as the old 
ones have done. AVewant Instinctors for the people, who shall leach 
them, not so much the mechanical arts of reading and writing, as 
the laws of God’s universe, tlie laws of the world in which they 
live,—material, social, mental, moral. If ej^stiog ecclesiastical 
autliorities were willing to co-operato in any such scheme, it would 
be well it should be carried out with their co-operation; it would 
be the commencement of a relaxation of the organi;fiation of the 
Established Cliurch of England, winch it is sorely in need of. 
Otherwise it wnuld be in the power of the State to constitute a 
subordinate board of the Ecclesiastical Commission, to which 
should be entrusted the administration of the properties set apart 
especially for the benefit of the dense populations in the metro¬ 
polis ani elsewhere, with the appointment and payment of the 
educational and other agents. Tliesc would act os missionaries 
and pioneers, and would, no doubt, soon be followed by the 
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ministers of tlio several churcliea, to occupy under a move complete 
organization the grouml nlveacly broken up by these more luirdy 
labourers. ]\laiiy objections may, of course, l>e raised against 
any such jjIjui —those wliicli afiect its principle we have already 
eudeavoured, in some degree, to anticipate. Quo of CEOUsidonible 
weight against its practical working deserves especial attention, 
and to that we must now confine ourselves. It may be said, that 
the supplying out of ecclesiastical or national funds the salaries 
of a number of public Instructors in the dense populations will 
tend to paralyse the voluntary cllbrts, which are now being made 
by various associations for the spiritual improvement of the people. 
Under a prudent management, avo do not think that the Instruc¬ 
tors whom Ave contemplate need clash with {lie agents of the 
voluntary societies. They will occupy, to a great extent, dil- 
fcreiit ground. For instance, they will not clash Avilli the 
missionaries of the Iioudou City ^fission, for it will not be 
comprised in tlieir duties to insist upon the depravity of man," or 
** the doctinne of justification by faith alone nor even with those 
of the Scripture Headers’ Association, for they Avill read other 
things besides tbe Cildo. We need not say that in our estimation 
tiioy would be able to teach things infinittuy more serviceable to 
sulloring humanity, than those abstruse and at least dubious doc¬ 
trines can possibly be. Have nottlioso doctrines, in tact, been Uicd 
and found wanting ? At the best, they are suited for moral natuivs 
already raised to some elevation and dissatisfied with tlioir own ])vo- 
gress. And has not the Bible been sown broadcast over the land ? 
Has not the wish of a not unamiablo, hut certainly not very (dear 
sighted mo\iarch, been accomplished to the lc?ttcr? Is there a 
cottage fireside in the kingdom where there is not a Bible, or 
has not been* one? Has not that book been distributed with 
such an entire absence of discririiination, and been o.xpouudcd 
with so little judgment—been set* so vainly in opposition to the 
declarations of the Divine will which are made known in the 
laws of the uni vei’se—that the very same pages which are regarded 
with the utmost aw^and veneration by some, are made matter of 
jest and ridicule b)' others! This is a scandal for which jxinny 
who w'ould call themselves friends of Bible religion arc, in fact> 
answerable. It is a scandal Avhich cannot exist without n most 
demciralizing and unsocializing eil'ect upon the people. 

Jt should also be distinctly borne in mind, that the progress of 
education among the Avorking classes has been far from unsatis¬ 
factory, that is, as respects its quantity: for of day-scholars, Mr. 
Mann states the increase from iyi8 to 1851, to have been at tho 
rate of SIS per cent, of tbe population : and of Sunday-scholars, 
at the rate of iOI per cent.; while the increase of the population 
itselfwas at the rate of only 51 per cent. Evidence is given to tbe 
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same effectbcforetlie Lords. Education, measured by itsquantity, by 
the number of sc}iolars,is gaining rapidly on tbe population; it does 
not, liowevor, appear to be telling anywhere with really beneficial 
oilcot, and we are forced to the conclusion, that itis not of the riglit 
sort; that the denominational principle and the biblical principle 
render comparatively wortliless the lavish State expenditure Avhich 
\vc have witnessed of late years. Attempts have been made in vmn 
on the part of secular schools, as they ai’c called, to obtain a par¬ 
ticipation in the State grants. One of the latest of tliese was, wo 
believe, in 1856, wJien the committee of the Manchester Model 
Secular School memorialized the Privy Council, in order to its 
being adinittcdto participate in the Government gninl. The school 
was stated to he situated in the midst of a dense and poor popula¬ 
tion, containing about 35(i boys from seven to twelve years of age. 
Mo^t of those, on Sundays, attend the schools of the various deno¬ 
minations. The promoters of the scliool urged in their memorial, 
Unit llicir attempt is to impart “a course of practical instruction 
really valuable, so far as it goes, and decidedly religious in 
deiicy, as it unfolds the laws of God as instituted in the records 
of creation, and teaches tlie conscHincncc of obedience and dis¬ 


obedience to those laws.” 


Such a course of instruction, it was 


I 


urged, might he communicated in common to the childrmi ut 
peivons of all religious persuasions, without partiality, prejudice, 
or cause of olltmci*. But their lordships rejected the application, 
ns they had done the application of similar schools in 1853, on 
tlic ground that it made no provision for religioiu^ instruction. 

Bv a process of exhiiustion wc arrive at the knowh^lipc of wlnit is 
reallyrequiredfortho amelioration of the condition ofthopooplc. It 
is not churches, for when built they are not filled; it is not Bibles, 
for ttf Bibles there has long been no lack; it is not education, as 
at present cunied on, for tbe dillionlty respecting the physical and 
moral condition of the masses has been increasing along with 
the increase of education. And itis a mistake to suppose that the 
spiritual destitution,” as it is called, is confined to metropolitan 
and other very densely crowded districts. The evidence of a clergy¬ 
man, recently removed ffoni a country town to a crowded metro¬ 
politan parish, teaches ns, what we have other reasons for believing, 
that tlje l^ondon population is not worse morally than a country 
population. The Rev. 0, Eyre, lately appointed to the rec- 
loiw of ifarylebono, considers the physical cqndition of the 
London poor to he worse, their “ social package " to bo frightful; 
but their “moral and religious condition not worse, probably 
better than in the country, speaking of a country town ” (Q. 35IS, 
3518, 3521). In fact, in the country the education is wholly of 
the biblical kind we have been speaking of; in the metropolis 
there is indirectly, if not directly, an infinitely greater extent of 
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education of intellect, of education in life. And as the biblical 
instruction supplies no education which fits our scholars for the 
real duties of life, its defects are prominently seen in the condi¬ 
tion of tlic female part of the population. ^J'he morality of a 
people depends mainly upon its females ; but the females in the 
lower stratum of our people have less education, in any proper 
sense of the word, than the males. A boy has indeed little school¬ 
ing; is removed from school, probably at so early an age that the 
little instruction he has received is soon forgotten. Nevertheless, 
he soon begins to leara something relative to his future trade or 
occupation; he becomes conversant, not only with w^ords, hut 
with'^things. And when he has once begun to earn his own bread, 
the necessities of life and the order of his cniplo 3 rment bocomo to 
liiin a discipline, beneath whicli, unless he is very stubborn or 
reckless, lie must succumb ; there is outside of him not only a 
material compulsion, but a force of opinion. But there is little 
in the action of oirciunstances really to improve the girl, however 
obedient and teachable she may have been up to the age at wldch 
the temptations belonging to her sex begin to arise. Hho may 
say well her catechism, sing hymns, tell the History of David, ’ 
and that of the “ Dairymans Daughter” to hoot; but at school 

she iTceives no education in the duties of her after-life. She lias 

• 

not that readiness in doing common things -which is the Lest 
safeguard against a silly vanity. Ro, without speaking of ex¬ 
tremes in cither case, while the men become better, more tit for tlieir 
place in society as they grow up, the women become worse: the rude 
boy will oftt,n turn into the steady man, while the flighty girl, lio 
woi-se than he, becomes an irrecoverable slattern, and the hopeless 
mismanager of a household. And with respect to a subject which 
recently engrossed much of the public attention, it seemed to bo 
admitted by influential persons at. the meeting held at Liverpool 
last summer for the advancement of social science, that the un- 
liappy class which throngs all our public places, is not, for the 
most part, recruited by means of seduction properly so called. 
It therefore should.bo well weighed by the friends of that which 
has hitherto been called a religious education of the people, what 
the real value of it can be. It has been in full and exclusive 
operation for many years, but has proved ineffectual to prevent 
the females who have been brought up under it from meeting the 
libertine and the procuress at least half way. 

The agency required, then, appears to us to partake both of a 
school and of a missionary ch.'iracter. In the school should be 
taught things really useful, things which will bring home, at an 
early age, -to the apprehension of the classes we -wish to benefit, 
that they are living under a system of divine law and govern¬ 
ment ; that they cannot transgress those laws with impunity. 
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und especinlly that tho antecedents and consequences undet the 
several laws iio not interchange; that neither praying nor Greek 
■will preserve from fever in the midst of malaria, any more 
than the being a good accountant "would save a man from 
shipwreck in a leaky ship. J3ut it would be necessary to sup¬ 
plement the secular and industrial school with a fmiher agency. 
Many are passed beyond the age at which the school can gene¬ 
rally be of service, who are yet not beyond the rctxeh of human aid, 
though under great difficulties and entanglements; and the way in 
which the approaches of ministers of religion are for the most port 
rot'eived, even by tliose who might be expected to be strongly 
prejudiced against them, shows the power which a really benevo ¬ 
lent intention exercises over the human heart. But wo want a 
species of agents more immediately and practically useful than 
the c.xisting«niinister of religion. We want men wdio can carry to 
the ^rown-up sufferers from their own and others’ errors, that in- 
foi ination Avhich might have preserved them from much woe, if 
it had hocii imparted to them sooner. We W'ant men to supply all 
sanitary knowledge to those who stand most in need of it; not 
in the way of policemen or constables, hut as friends. We 
want men to convoy practical e.xplanatious of such matters of 
political economy as it most concerns the labouring man to know. 
VVe want men to teach the preparation of food and the nature of 
nutriments to the ignorant and improvident. And we want men, 
if they can be had, with at least a rudimentiiry knowledge of 
medicine, both for the sake of the immense mass of luimau 
misery wliicli may in that way ho directly alleviated,^^nd for tho 
sake of the character of friend, whicli always belongs to the 
phy.sician. The “ doctor ” arrives at the root of most matters 
of domestic sorrow sooner than the clergyman, and, in nine cases 
out of ten, can do more towanls the remedy. Such public In¬ 
structors, as wo foci to ho necessary in many parts of our popu¬ 
lation, should abstaiir from all religious controversy; be charitable 
towards all systems ; not unaware of the difficulties which beset 
all; not forw’ard with solutions, but rather ready to recommend 
forbeiu’ancc and submission to inevitable mysteries. The higher 
qualifications could be expected only in a few. Many useful 
agents might he found for definite and limited purposes. And 
the action of any such scheme, though we have little hope 
of our rulers iu Church or iStato forwarding such a plan, should 
he, as the late Dr. Chalmers would have termed it, local and not 
general; eanh school and each Instructor. should have a district 
and radius within which to operate; their force should be emana¬ 
ting and not attractive; us some, would call it, missionary; as 
Mr. Mann would entitle it, .aggressive; and an experiment might 
easily be tried in a single localityfeand on a small scale. 
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Art. VI. —Carlyle’s History of Friedrich the 

Second. 


History of Friedrich II. of Prussia, called Frederick the tSreal. 
lly Thomas Carlyle. vols. London. 1H5H. 


T he puhlication of the fii’st half of Mr. Carlyle's history of 
Frederick’ 11., before the second half is completed, is at onco 
a check, and an inducement to earnest criticism. Prudence and 


fairness v/ill warn the reader to suspend his judgment on the part 
until he has the whole before him: -while tlie more deeply intn- 
rostod ho feels, and the more competent ho may tlrink liimself, 
the more anxious he -will be to make liis opinion available for the 
rest of the work. The task, however, of balancing these ciuiilict- 


ing motives is matcritilly facilitated by the circumstance that it 
is just at the accession of his hero where tlie author bids the 


reader pause, d’he published part of the work might stand by 
itsL’lf. In addition to that long series of biographical sketches 
which, as a kind of illustrated pedigree, fills a large portion nf tlie 


■first volume, we have the life of one Prussian King, J'’rederick 


William 1., folly and lovingly depicted. We see how Mr. Cailylo 
does that kind of work; we may legitimately conclude what will 
be the style, the artistic arrangement of the remainder. And on 
those gj-eaki problems of public morality that continually prcbont 


themselves in the growth of a nation, Mr. Carlyle has pronounced 
his opinions so distinctly and so emphatically, that we need not 
be under any apprehension of seeing them modified before liis 
liistoiy is completed. 

The old books on Prussian liistoiy almost invariably begin 
^yith the complaint of tlie author that ho did not know^ how to 


begin. Should he commence wth the Mark Brandenburg, which 
is the stock and taproot of the State, but did not give it its name ? 
or with the Duchy of Prussia, though it be one of the later acfiui- 
sitions? or with tho family of the Hohenzollems, who flourished 
for centuries without being in any way connected wdth any of 
their present territories ? The. peculiar character of his book as 
a biography enables Mr. Carlyle to overcome this difficulty in a 
very satisfactory manner; ho begins by taking the reader to a 
picture of. Frederick towards the end of his life, when ho was 
■“ old Fritzthen to his cradle, surrounded by pictures of father 
and mother. Having taken that preliminary"^gattge of his hero, 
to fortify himself for' his work, as it were, bio turns resolutely to 
start from the first settlemenVof the Mark. Following up the 
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history of that territory imclcr successive dynasties (tlio Ascanimis 
from to the Wittclshiichcr and Luxatubuvijcr from 

IdiO to 1414), and (OTiving nt the tiruo wlien the Hohenzollcrns 
got possession of it, lie takes up their pedigree and brings it down 
to the same period ; whence the history of the family and that of 
the land flow in one channel. Wliy tlio author should go back so 
far, why he should begin in tlic tenth eentniythe life of a man who 
was horn in the eighteenth; why .he interweaves with the records 
of the family the annals of each ofthose multifarious territories that 


constituted the inheritance hoipieathed by Frederick William to his 


son—all this is easily understood hy any one at all conversant 
with historical research. There is this distinction lietween the 


medieval aij<Uthe modern way of writing history, that then the 
Avviter, no matter what person, wliat period he was going to treat 
of, at once embarked in tlio ark of Noah, and floated himself 
doAm the stream of historv as Avell us he could, until he reached 


the thciilrc of his intended exploit; Avhile the historian of to-day, 
always anxious to confine himself to the selected spot, is ahvays 
lured away loft)llo\vup that stream towards those misty fastnesses 
Avh(‘re its waters spring. Sucli allurement must he particularly 
strong Avliero the area of a state is not marked out by any natural 
configui*atiou of the soil, tlic population composed of fractions of 
various races, Avhere the germ lias heeu so small and the growtli 
so steady, catastrophes so terrible, and recovery so Avonderful, 
Avlicrii conflicts hetwecu classes, races, creeds Avithiii, struggles 
Avith iieiglihouvs, riyals. political and religious Jiutagonists with¬ 
out, so constantly reappear in a Jong course of centuries, slightly 
modified but essentially always the same, Avlum* hardly any of 
those conflicts and struggles arc settled and laid for ever; AvJiero 
the Avliole state is eminently unfinished, forced by the hiAv of its 
existence to urow and to devour. 


While Ave fully appreciate the plan of Afr, Carlyle, wc cannot 
ccpially npproA’c of its execution. Wc admire the sliaiply deii- 
iKuited and viviA representation of wlnil he cliooses to represent, 
hut Ave wish he had chosen otherwise. Whnt lie givos is too much 


of a family story. A really good novel, “ (fil Bias’' for instance, 
while relating the adventures of a fcAv persons, will give the 
reader a fair picture of the people and country; how much more 
may Ave expect the same from the history of a dynasty! In 
pointing out the extraordinary difficulties besetting the formation 
and growth of the Prussian monarchy, avc shall manifest our 
readiness to do justice to the achievements of its rulers; and as 
to the advantages of guidance,” so strongly insisted upon by 
Mr. Carlyle, wc wisli we could find space before laying down our 
pen to shoAV fully how high we rate them, confining the word, on 
tlie one hand, to the operation of mind upon mind, but extending. 
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ou tho other luiiul, itw applioution both to good and to evil. We 
cannot, Jioweverj for a inoraent harbour the supposition that Mr. 
Carlyle, wedded though he be to his dogina of hero-worship, has 
adopted the creed of the Prussian (Eil do J5c0uf, that the dynasty 
‘‘ made" the State, that the history of the Hohonzolloras is the 
history of Pnissia. Speaking, even of a private estate, and 
culling it the creation of its owner, it is fully understood how 
many favourable conditions, wholly independent of his will and 
action, are rotjuired to enable him to peiform that creation; not 
only tho geological structure of the soil, the climate, the character 
of inhabitants, local communication, and junctures of trade, but 
equally the midnight toil of the solitary thinker who draws from 
Nature her secrets, and tlie swarthy brow of the (J^stant adven¬ 
turer who wrests from her her treasures. In fact, it a])pears 
almost a])surd to dwell on tho general proposition. In the case 
of Prussia, moreover, when w'c come to consider her princes, not 
through the medium of books published under modern censorship, 
Ave Inivo at once to inalve a considerable abatement from that “ ex¬ 


traordinary series of distinguished rulers.*’ Tho Elector Joachim 
11. (153o-io7l), left a debt, contracted to no puiqiose, of 
GOO,000 thalers, an enormous sum considering the limited 
extent of tlie country, and tho value of money, when a sheep was 


bought for sixteen pfennigs, 250 of which went to tho guilder. 
His successor, John George (1571—1598), yclept the Econo¬ 
mist, kept about him^ an Italian line Arts Count, T^ynar by 
name, at a yearly salary of 12,000 thalei’s, 250 hansels of beer, 
12 ohms of Rhine wiue, 24 olims of coimti 7 wine (fearful to think 
of), 0 oxen? and 50 sheep. George William (IG19—1C40) pain¬ 
fully weak and vacillating w'heu left to himself, was guided 
during the most momentous period of the 'J'hirty Years' War by 
his Minister, Count Sohwnrzenberg, which noble friend was 


really the Minister of Austria. -After the rctloeming reign of the 
Great Elector (1610—10&8) wo have with Frederick William I. 


( 171 : 3 —1740) again the same stoiy, Austrian Minister Secken- 


dorf enjoying;, and betraying for seven years the unlimited coii- 
lidcnce of the king. 

The successor of Frederick the Great, Frederick William IT. 


(1780—1707), while devouring the substance of the country by 
senseless dissipation, and poisoning by lus vices the social atmo¬ 
sphere, is again governed by foreign traitoi*s and religious moun¬ 
tebanks, crushing life within by a brutal reaction, and junking 
up abroad Tor tho loss of military prestige by sacrificing in diplo¬ 
macy every principle of honesty and prudence. We need not 
allude to the foreign policy and wars of the long reign of 
rredcrick William III. (1797—1840). By- a certain right reve¬ 
rend ho is baptized the Just; and just he was in small things; 
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but a great, a frightful iujustice was Gonimitted by him, disturbing 
the peace of his country, and jeopardizing the throne of his de¬ 
scendants for an unmeasured future, by according (ordinance of 
the 22nd of May, J815) a representation of the people, wliile 
that people was rushing to the western frontier to meet the invader 
and “ not thinking it time yet" to carry out that ordinance when 
tlio enemy was slain. Of his successor, the present king, we 
speak with reluctance: broken by that terrible fall between tho 
dusk of one day and the dawn of the other, he expiates his error 
and his crime by a penalty more awful than death, being an idiot, 
and knowing it. 

There must have been some elements at work that counteract 


the evil deeds of tlio llohcnzollerns; and elements powerful 
enough to do that will have a great deal to do with their meri¬ 
torious aclnevements too. Of such elements Mr, Carlyle does 
not a/ford us a single glance ; neither of the country, except ns 
far as it provides his heroes with battling, hunting, and travelling 
grounds; nor of the peculiarities of the races; nor of the econo- 
inical and social condition of the people and its intellectual life. 
And in confining liiraself in this manner to the precinefs of the 
palace, he does injustice not only to the people, but also to his 
licvocs. There arc many nohievements of the Hohenzollcrns not 
even touched upon by Mv. Carlyle, more glorious, more lasting, 
more cosmic, as he has it, than doable marriage projects and 
royal fiistigation of idle apple-women. In making tho demand 
that those elements, whatever they are, sliould be worked out, so 
as to form a background and by-play for the figures, the princes, 
we are aware that we are setting a very difficult problefci, but wo 
are setting it to a very gifted wTiter. No doubt it might be 


solved in some other Avay than that which wo propose in tbc 
following pages,—by a sketch of the liistory of Prussian law. 
True, that “ law" reminds us of sickening litigation, squab¬ 


bling attorneys, ridiculous subtleties, tinkering legislators. Put 
true also, that all this' is not more equivalent to law than 
hospitals, anatomy,,and the great metropolitan drainage question 
are equivalent to health. True, that a very general saying de¬ 
clares the lawyer to bo incapable of writing history. But true 
also, that no man will ever understand the history of a country 
Avithout a more than dilettante knowledge of its laws. “Jurispru¬ 
dence is the knowledge of all things divine and human,” teaches 


the co)j>us yuris. That divine idea of justice every man may 
keep alive within himself; but to read it off those mountains of 
legislative rubbish, that pretend to be tho incarnation of it, re 
quires, indeed, a little knowledge of everything human, Por tlierc 
is nothing in tho life of a nation that does not leave an impres¬ 
sion on the coeval stratum. This is self-evident witli respect to 
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public or constitutional law; no man can read the history of 
England without finding himself involved in Magna Charta and 
Bill of Rights. But it is as true with respect to private law. In 
fact, that distinction of public and private law is nothing but 
a help for the mind, for the student and the teacher; it cannot 
arrest the historian. The life of a nation is an organism, every 
part 3'eacts upon every part. The la^vs on marriage, on trust, 
on real property, on public worship, ou crimes, are more vital 
elements of that life, are more eloquent witnesses of its inmost 
nature, than Glorious Constitutions and Corrupt-Praclioes-rre- 
vention-Act-Continuance-A(5ls. In the East, where law is sanc¬ 
tioned by religion, this, so to say physiological unity of all law, 
is so firm and active that it cannot ho dissolved even for the 


purpose of contemplation ami study. What is public law in the 
Koran, and what i>rivate? The same is the case, and for the 
same reason, in the canon law. Jii jnodern Euro])eaii states 
it is looser and fainter, amongst other reasons, because people, by 
the scientific distinctions of jurisprudence, ai’o led to overlook 
and to forget it. To restore it ou u new basis, to harmonize 
again the whole of the functions of nathmal existence is the 
instinctive aim of that tremendous movement which is convulsing 
a decayed world. 

There is the same unity in decay which tlicro is in growth. 'To 


illustrate, in both periods, the intimate connexion between his¬ 
tory atid law, perhaps no state affords a belter o 2 )poi*tunity than 
the German Empire; and subsequent to the example set. by 
Eichhorn^ and Phillips,f no writer on the subject has dei)aried 
from tlieiv method. There are valuable coutinbutions of the samo 


kind (more especially a series of brilliant monographs on single 
towns, written upon their statute-books) to the history t>f that 
State which grew up under the protecting shelter of the Empire, 
drew nourishment from its decay, and was instrumental to its fall, 
and to tlio history of that dynasty which the more eagerly it 
yearned after the Imperial crown, the more effectually it debased 
it, and when nearly strong enough to grasp it, saw it crumble to 
dust. A peculiar temptation and a peculiar facility for treating 
Prussian history in this miinner is to be found in the codification 
of the Prussian law, the amalgamation jof the common law of 
Germany, the Roman law, and numberless provincial laws, cus¬ 
toms, and statutes, to “ one body of intelligible laws,” a work 
attempted by. Joachim II. (died 1571), John George, (died 1598), 
and the Great Elector (diedl68H), and carried out by Erederiek 
the GrCfltV We are, indeed, at a loss to see how Mr. Carlyle is 



♦ Eieblicfm, " Deutsche Staats-und Rechtsgeschichte.” Berlin, 1818. 
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to do justice to this, perhaps the greatest achievement of his hero, 
without going again over a great deal of ground covered hy the 
first volume of his book, 

liot ns, thcp, enter at once a mine, and explore a stratum dryer, 
than Dryasdust, tho statutes ut large.* Let us take up the /irst 
strange crusty pebble of medifieval Latinity, scxdtetus, and try 
whether not a little rubbing and polishing will turn it into a High¬ 
land show-stone, capable of reflecting something of the past, and 
shedding a welcome ray of light on tho present and sundry of its 
“ uniutclligibilitics.” 

Sailtctm means schulzCj schultheiss, the headman of a commu¬ 
nity, village, or town, the reeve. The peculiar origin of the Mark 
Brandenburg, could not but impress peculiar features on its local 
groups. Mark is a frontier defence; snob the Mark Branden¬ 
burg was against the eastern noighhoui*3 of Germany, tho Wends. 
Tt wn^ not established on German territory, hut on a soil wrested 
from the foe. Altliough cruelly decimated during the struggle, 
the natives were by no means extirpated or expelled ; nor was it 
the policy of the Ascunian princes to dispossess them indiscrimi¬ 
nately of their lands. The bulk of the Wendisli population, always 
licld in subjection, only changed their masters, and on the whole 
for th(* bettor. Some classes were decidedly raised in the social 
scale, and the Wendish noble was admitted on equal terms with his 
Goriuiin conqueror. After the victories of Albrecht the Beai*, there 
werenoi'isings; yet for a longtime to come the Gorman settlor would 
think it safer to have a German neighbour, still better a headmtm 
within call, or, as the peasant in those regions would ^press it, 
within dog s bark. The headman having certain duties to perform, 
Avould claim certain privileges, and whnt people arc liable to b(?corae 
who pvTlorra magisterial functions and enjoy privileges all history 
temdies. The new settler, coming from agricultural provinces, 
would stick to the plough; the Wend, like most Slavonian tribes, 
although never at home on the sea, is an excellent fisherman on 
lake mid river, both abounding between Elbe and Oder, Endless 
bogs and miu'shes promising splendid pasture to settlers skilled 
in draining and embanking, attracted numerous immigrants from 
Holland. The burgher of the flourishing Imperial cities, the 
trader, the craftsman would seek Ins congenial element. Race 
and tribe would to a great extent determine occupation, and occu- 
patioTi tlie choice of the dwelling-place. Then there was a dis¬ 
tinction between simple freemen and nobles aiQ.ong the Wends as 
well us among the Germans. Lastly, each German settler would 


* Raumer, “ Codex Diplomaticus.” Corpus Constitutionum 

Marchicarum ” " Oesetz-aamtaluM fur die Prcussischen Btaaten,” from 1807 
to 1858. Fidicin, “ Beitrage zur'Geschichte von Berlin ” etc. 
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bring witli him aiul maintain the laws and customs ol' his home. 
It is tolerablywell recorded bow, under tlie Asoaninn dynasty, 
these various elements blended into n healthy and powerful 
inonwealth, the very loicroeosm of the Prussian Htate. It is 
written in a few scattered deeds and ordinances, and more 
copiously in the law, part of it indestructibly graven on the huid, 
some naturally absorbed by more progressing legislation, ^ome 
stifled by forms, smothered by force und fraud, not dead yet, living 
in dumb tradition, and shaking liom time to time, like subterra¬ 
neous fire, the conscience of the guilty and the peace of the world. 

.Wherever there was a score of colonists anxious to settle fithor 
on waste land, or on a township taken from the Wends, the found¬ 
ing of the village was entrusted to oue man, Avhom able editors 
now-a-days would call an extensive and enterprising builder. It 
was his business to find settlors, to allot the lands in certain pre¬ 
scribed proportions, to collect the rent for the niarkgi'af; and, 
assisted by some good and lawful men, elected by the community, 
to preserve the peace. In compeusation for this he enjoyed his 
lot rent free, and was entitk'd to a coriaiu quota of the tees. 'J'hc 
office always went with the land. Old parchments speak of C(do- 
nists settled “on German ]uw%'’ or on Franconian, Dutch, and 
Flanders law, meaning that, in measuring their lands, and in f?very- 
thing relating to the rights of pci'sons, they followed the customs 
of the respective provinces from which they came. In default of 
any importation of this kind, the Saxon law prevailed, the ^Tark 
Brandenburg being one of the seven hannor-feofs of Baxony. All 
Avhicb lav:i, how diflerent soever in details, wore quite in hui niony 
on coi’tain great principles becoming freemen, the Ibremo^t of 
them being that no man could he tried but by his peers, ii* - jK;a- 
sant but by those good and lawful men, the jury; for jury not 
to be connected etymologically with to swear, but with 

ju$f right or law. The Wend, provided he tilled the ground, was 
frequently admitted to the full privilege of Saxon law. All this is 
to be understood of the peasant proper, the freeman who held 
lands sufficiently large to maintain a certain number of teams or 
ploughs. His tenure was of a very high order, subjected to hardly 
any other restriction but that of selling and bequeathing the lands 
undivided. Around them, on the outskirts of tlieir villages, or in 
separate hamlets, certain inferior castes existed, partly of Gcnnan 
descent, mostly Wends, of which only one, out of deference to 
the “ mud-go<Is,” may receive a passing notice, the kothsassen, 
that is to,say» dwellers in mud cabins. 

Separate item the peasant, elevated above him in rank and esti¬ 
mation, .but originally in no w’tiy. his lord or master, nor oven his 
magistrate, lived the noble in his more pretentious house, fortified, 
if the markgruf would gl*aut permission to do so, and surrounded 
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by tlio Ijuts of unfrec laboum's—villeins we may call them, for 
shortness’ sake. The nobleman, being the vassal uf the markgraf, 
was not bound by common law, bat by feudal law'; instead of 
paying rent, he did military service ; he would not intermarry with 
the peasant; he might he appointed superior judge and magis¬ 
trate ; he could load a host to hattlo; but other connexion with 
the peasant he had none by law. There might he, however, and 
there w'ei*o, voluntary arrangements which brought the noble otber- 
wMse in connexion with the peasants, gave him a hold over them, 
and paved the way for progressing eucroaclmient, usurpation, and 
tyranny. The markgraf, for instance, from want of cash or other 
motives, would pledge or sell the rents of a certain village to a 
neighbouring nobleman ; or the latter might buy the land, and with 
the land the office of the achiilzc, and he might, and did in course 
of time, pervert the function of the headman of a free community 
into an attribute and appendage of his baronial seat. Thus origi¬ 
nated the nuisance of manorial, or ns the Germans say, patrimonial 
[lolice and jurisdiction—a nuisance which in Kngland, fortunately, 
was early crushed by the iron arm of her Norman kings. No study 
is required, only some knowledge of mankind in general, and of 
s([uires iTi particular, to see how the noble would work his posi¬ 
tion. Assisted at a somewhat later period by the civil law of tho 
Byzantine Emperors, and by lawyers bred in its principles, he 
strove to bring down the free peasant of the village to the level of 
tho unfivo labourer of the manor. Ins freehold to a precarious 
tenure saddled wdtli schanrerk, that is, charwork; his peers, those 
good and lawful men, to beadles and bum-bailiffs, H<i^grasped at 
the pasture-ground, at forest, peat, and lake, allotted in common 
to tlie colony, or preseiTed from times anterior to the conquest. 
The customary right of tlie mud-gods and other J)ii minores 
to participate in the enjoyment of snclv common property was 
perverted into a permission of the ‘‘gracious lord," coupled 
with the injunction of gathering fagots, spinning wool, going 
on errands, w'orking in tho fields, and paying tines on birth, 
marriage, and death; all which services became gradually attached 
to the person or the cabin, and were rigorously exacted, while too 
frequently the corresponding enjoyments were denied or made 
dependent on new services, or on payment. 

Not everywhere did the squires succeed equally ; in justice to 
human nature we may add that perhaps they did not intend 
it eveiy'where. Villages, witli no manor within the boundaries of 
tho parish, frequently maintained their footing, so much so that 
in the vicinity of Magdeburg peasants held their court-leot 
under the vault of heaven as late as the last century. The 
peasantry of the domains was always better protected; and 
nowhere in the. old provinces of the kingdom do we find the 
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poor grouuU down with such intbloijg itipagity and Tioleucc aa in 
Silesia; an important point for the history of Frederick II., ftud 
an explanation of the fact that that province returned luilf-a- 
dozen of agrioultuml labourers to the National Assembly in 
1848, It would be absurd to compare the present state of the 
peasantry with what it was under the Ascanians, as differing only 
in degi'ee, not to see how different they are in essenco. Hut, 
making allowanco for modem production and administration, 
and for tho changes they have worked in the relations of the 
individual, and in the nature of property, we are justified in 
saying, that to i*estore the old law, to undo the encroaclimeiits of 
the nobility, to raise the peasant, comparatively, to his original 
position, did require centuries of cautious and groping steps on 
the part of the Crown, fifty years of incessant bureaucratic toil, 
and two revolutions, and is not accomplished yet. Amongst the 
devices for improving the shrte of the agricultural populidion, 
there is one in the reign of King Frederick I. which utterly failed 
because it came uttoiiy before its time, and which is, tht'veforc, 
extremely curious. Without access to more original sources, we 
have mainly to follow Itanko. Tho plarr is usually ascribed to 
orre Luboir von Wolfen,although he was not tho lirst originator, 
arid was designated as a system of grants in fee at a fee- 
faiTO rent* but it was of far wider scope. It rvas recom¬ 
mended to the approbation of the freely-spending king as ouo 
likely to yield a larger revenue, and it was tried on certain do¬ 
mains by granting in feo at a quit-rent both the manor-l'iirin, 
hitherlo k<,-for a tenn of six years, and the farmstea<ls of ’ the 
peasants attached to it, commuting the taskwork and all ])ay- 
menls in kind into a rent-charge. It will re(iuire some ex])luna- 
tion how such a process could, by any possibility, be an tidvan- 
tage. The whole tendency of. the law in Prussia was, ut that 
time, and is now, entirely in favour of tho le)aseliolder ; he may 
claim remissions, charge for improvements, and, by going to law, 
worry any landlord to death. There is, indeed, “ tenant-right” in 
Prussia. Besides, Wiilfen rested Iris plan on three suppositious, 
two of which were correct; that a prince could not’ watch over 
his estates so well as another man; that taskwork was the most 
expensive for the man who did. it, and the most valueless for him 
for whom it was done; that, subsequently to the discovery of 
America the value of money would not change. It was, liow- 
ever, with him not only a matter of putting money into tho 
king’s purse, ho had in view the politietd and military import¬ 
ance of an independent yeowan-claas; and he foresaw, with rare 


* This comes much oearer to the German Srdpaekt than the term chdscn 
by the translators of Ranke, “ hcritsJ)le leases." 
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biigacity, the impulse to ugri cultural industry, and the revolutious 
in tho whole economy of the nation which would be effected by 
tl)e general application of his system to the peasantry* He felt 
tl»e liberating power of money, he sniffed from afar the dismal 
science/’ Red-tape, of course, said the thing, was utterly im- 
])ossible, and perhaps it was so at the time. After a short success, 
tl»e exporiuieiit broke down. 

It was partially taken up again towards the end of the cen- 
tnry, by giving grants in lee at a fixed rent to tlie peasants 
settled on the Crown-lands. It is obvious, and may be illus- 
1 rated by a reference to tho snccessive steps taken by Russia iu 
omithcipating the serfs, that there was more diflSoulty iu dealing 
with those fur more numerous classes of peasants wlio held ot 
nobles: and with respect to them tliere is only one great ste]> 
oarli^* than the beginning of this century, an ordinance ot Iro- 
derick TI. forbidding the noble, “ den Bamrn ohne ralHon am 
deni llofe zih selvmeissen^' to kick the peasant out of his farm¬ 
stead witliout raison. How much was still to be done will be 
olinddated in tlie best and shortest manner by quoting the 
edict, dated Jlcracl, Oedobor 9, 1807 (“Codex Const./’ March, 
vol. xii. p. wJiich inaugurated the regeneration of the 

State after one day, that of Jena, had nnnihilaW the army, and 
wcattcrcd the wliole I’abi'ic of tVie Government. 

Art 1—Every inliabitant of our dominions miiy ncqnire tiny 
kind ftf reiil property, llic iiohlcniau the land of the huvgher 
jiiid the peasant, and the peasant and the hurghty the land of 

tlK! nobleman. • ■ ~ e 

Art. II.—Henceforth the nobleman may carry on any kina of 
trade and business witliout injury to his rank and precedence; 
tlio peasant may become a burgher, and rice 
.Arts. X. and XI.—Existing villeuage ceases, and cannot be 

rc-establislied under any title. 

I’lie indication contained in other articles of this edict of a 
universal change of all tenures into freehold, without any kind of 
service attached to it, was carried out, in spite of a violent, in 
some instances, criminal opposition of the squires, by the 
two celebrated ordinances of the Hth of September, 1811; the 
general principle being either to divide the land cultivated by 
the peasant between him and tlie lord of the manor in a certain 
proportion, varying according to the circumstances of the case, 
or to leave the whole to the peasant, subject to certain annual 
payments, varying with the price of com, and redeemable on pay¬ 
ment of a certain fi.xed sum ; which work being in foot a grand 
realization of Wulfen’s idea, together \rith the enclosure of com¬ 
mons, 1ms occupied the boards orented for the purpose for fully 
forty years. How much the social and economical elements of 
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the Stute nnd the structui'c of its political orgi^nizatioii ^Ycrc 
changed (luring that time is evident. The work, liowever, was 
not carried out in the spirit in which it began. Let tlic reader 
observe and bear in mind the dates. It was in 1818 that the 
war against Napoleon began, in 1815 that it was brought to a cou- 
clusion. It was in 1811 that the Icing, advised by men who did 
not despair of the State, ordei'ed the carrying out of what he, a 
fugitive in the remotest comer of his inlicritance, had fore¬ 
shadowed ; it was in IHIG, sun’onnded by flunkeys t>f a greedy 
nobility, and by the sophists of the Restoration, that he clipped 
and debased by a miscalled “ declnratoi-ystatute, the large and 
generous piinciple of 1811. Numerous classes who had fofiglit 
and bled, or sent their sons to die, hi the belief of an lunu'st 
execution of the edicts of 1811, were thus precluded from tlio 
acquisition of freehold, nnd deprived even of the frail tenure they 
held. Similar steps in the same “ conservative direction fol¬ 
lowed. In 1841 a laconic ordinance appeared legalizing ngrcc- 
meuls, illegal till then, of perpetual rent-charges without ledemp- 
tion. That very elumsy nnd very serious Assembly of 1848 looked 
into the pigeon-holes, and got hold of a report of the Minister, 
Count Arnim-Jioyzenburg, proposing tlint ordinance on the grouuil 
of the high political importance of keeping small proprietors in 
a connexion of dependency with som(^ hindloi*ds." An Assembly, 
numbering day-labourers amongst its members, lost no tinjo in 
tearing that ordinance to pieces. 

Nor have we done yet with our loadstar in this jiiridioal peram- 
huhition, ftic scultetUH, ilantrinl police and jurisdiction were in¬ 
compatible with the new order of things; they were to be abolished; 
they were, they are abolished ; yet they exist. In the Gesefzsavun- 
lung of 1812 (p. 141) we meet with a curious ordinance—^themore 
curious as.it has n decidedly English look about it. There tyo 
to be counties, nnd cities being counties of themselves; lliero 
are to be county boards with a “ representationthe police to 
belong to those boards, &c. Tlie realization of this comprolionsive 
and elaborate ordinance was delayed by the war. After the peace 
it was whispered to the king, “ Why carry it out ? it is so con¬ 
stitutional, so subversive!*’ And a dead letter it lay: and the 
police remained' with the squire. There ivas a cause for that ter¬ 
rible groundswell of the agricultural population in 1848, although 
a great historian declared in Edinburgh, in 1851, that he could 
not see anv, and although the Conservatives in Prussia pay to a 
few ngi^tc^ the compliment of making them responsible for it. 
Simultom^sly rose the cry, Our land! three acres for every 
man no more manorial police!” And moat emphatically was the 
promise given, even before the fight, “ No manorial police." Put 
manorial police there are to this day. 
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Origin of Toivns. 

Another turn at our pebble, and it will show us somctlnng of 
the towns; no town without its sctdtetus, though in later Latinity 
he may become a consul, and in German, a BUrgemieistcr, 
liooking at their origin, we find tliree dillerent classes of toAvns on 
the right bank of the Kibe, Some existed before the conquest; 
some had grown up in the protecting shade of a stronghold; 
bonio were regular colonies planned by the markgraves, as we have 
seen it done with villages, to be the home of trade and manufac¬ 
ture. 'J'lie settlers in this instance were frequently Dutch, 
skilled ill weaving and othe»r handicraft, and attracted from other 
phu*es by valuable privileges and iininunities. There were, again, 
some enterprising builders, who contracted with the uiurkgnif, 
paid him down a round sum of money, and were installed in the 
possession of the grouud, to dispose of it according to.cor- 
tnin^eneral principles. One half to bo tilled, one quarter pre- 
bei*vt*d ns pasture gi'ouud, one quarter allotted fur gnrileu- 
ing. The ground-rent from field imd garden to go to the inark- 
grafs cxcliequer: a small fee, collected from those who sent their 
cattlo to graze, to be disposed of by the community. 'Ihe con¬ 
tractors were allowed ooi‘taiu advantages and, no doubt, helped 
tlieinselves to more, forming at once the genn and nucleus of an 
aristueracy, a patriciate, which would soon attract analogous 
elements and tendencies in guilds, mysteries, and worshipful 
companies. The sti’ongcst mau amongst them would bo invested 
by tljc niarkgraf withtlie hereditary office of a schulthciss, scultctus^ 
and with the right of receiving the whole or part of the iocs. 
I f the community or the patriciate bought the which they 

might and almost universally did in lapse of time, they were at 
liberty to dispose of it at pleasure, either by popular eleclioii or 
by aristocratic co-optution. In any case Jie was assisted in the 
administration of justice by some schoj^pen, good and lawful 
moii, and in the general business of the community by a council, 
always aristocratic or inclined to become so. Of legislation 
there was little need. The settlers brought with tliem, or received 
on their application, the body of laws in force in some old and 
famous seat of trade and industry, Magdeburg or Lubeck, con¬ 
sisting in n few general principles that might he written on a 
single sheet. Guided by these principles, it was the business of 
the in luiy given case, to find*' tho law, that is to say, to 

make tlie correct application of the principle. If they could not find 
it, they applied for information and enlightenment to the schoppeu 
of Magdeburg or Lubeck. If there were a conflict between the 
interests of the town and that of the prince or the nobility—we can 
hardly say of the whole, because there was no whyle yet—^if that 
conflict could not be settled by the jurisdiction -of tlie markgtaf, 
and if it had become quite unendurable, the representatives of 
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the Estates would juTive at some agreement, beaidng mucli more 
resemblance to an international treaty, concluded under the 
mediation of the prince, than toumodern act of legislation. In other 
respects, too, the prince appears very much like a foreign power. 
jMthongh vei 7 fond of their town, the burghers sti'ougly objected 
to liavc it embellished by a princely residence, however artiritically 
castellated. They would not grudge him a good dinner iu the town- 
liall; but as goldsticks, yeomen, and beefeaters were a \ ory serious 
affair at that time, and as burghers did not like to see licavily 
armed men within their walls, they most respectfully declined the 
honour of the ** presence/’ unless the prince could make out by 
special title “ the right of aperture,” and they were apt, iix default 
of such proof, most disrespectfully to bang the gate to. 

Limited astheccutrulpowcrwasinits sphere,it was strongonongh, 
if wielded by an energetic man, lo keep everybody else witliin 
liis sjdiore; and, fortunately for the young State, the Ascaniaiis 
were of that description. What stuff they were made <d‘, tins single 
notice will that Otto with the Arrow (d. conuodod some 

civil rights to the Jews, then outlaws everywhere. The progress 
of the country under their rule was marvellous, and stands re¬ 
corded in the ^‘Lundbuch ” of the Emperor Charles IV., a work akin 
to '‘Domesday Book.” There is a deep siguiliennee in the fact that 
their wild men of the Harz are still the supporters of tlie iivmonal 
bhizon of Prussia. A sad fate willed it that out of nineteen 
memhers of that distinguished race assembled at the Markgraves' 
Hill, near Pi.athenow, in the beginning of tbo fourteenth century, 
not one rej^ydned or had even left an heir iu 1;)20. Th<*n f'ol- 
Jo\ved a centuiw of idlers, spendthrifts, absentees, Uio countiy 
being mostly “iu the pawnbrokei-'s shop a period of which an 
old chronicler says, “ The nearer you approach to the Mark, the 
more unsafely do you travel; each one lias usurped a power that 
ho had not before, and does only that which he likelh." I’lie 
sources of that anarchy cannot be explored witliout rciforenco 
to the state of jurisdiction, which agaiii will lead us to some 
peculiar features in the growth of this peculiar monarchy. The 
German Emperor, or, to speak correctly, the King of Uej-inany 
and Bomon Emi)eror, was chief captain and chief judge of all 
freemen. Ha delegated his military authority to a number of 
dukes; and the exercise of hi's judicial functions within the duchy 
to a palatine, wdth the view of cheeking one delegate by the other. 
An exception, however, was made with respect to the Marks; 
these frontier posts requiring a kind of dictatorship, the mark- 
grof was allowed to combine both ' functions. This judicial 
IJower was even higher, or more originaUfean that of the pala¬ 
tine. There is much obscurity and controyeray amongst anti¬ 
quaries ; but one circumstance important for general history is 
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The Town and the Eobher-nollc. 

sufficiently dear- The palatine kept Lis court in the name of tho 
einpei'ov, tlie mnrkgrnf in liisown “grace die maregrene dinget 
hf sines seluis Iluldcn ; Hachsensprigel III., 01, §7. AVliatevor 
liiay ho tlic precise meaning o! this passage, or the eflect of such 
disiinction, there can be no doubt in the mind of any man who 
has ever relloctecl on the power of symbols. Necessarily, in tho 
imagination of tlio people, the emperor would he kept in the 
background, distant, faint, unable to hear and to help; while 
the rebellions peasants in the south and west, of whom wo shall* 
presently have a glance, crying from the depth of their misery, 
touchingly appeal to him against his cruel rcpi’esentativcs, and, 
in the of their momentary victory, decree, by one of their 

“ arlidcs,** there shall be no lord but tlie emperor! Lhepalatines 
uppoiuted vico-pahitiues from amougst the powerful families of the 
couutrv,lor life; butwith a strong and gcnendly successful tendency 
to niake their office hereditary, fhe markgravesot Brandeuhui g, 
at least in the country between Elbe and Oder, managed to dis¬ 
pense with such, daiige^‘^‘i« deputies. They appointed a com¬ 
paratively greater number of voigte (baililTs), with a smaller cir¬ 
cuit, with smaller family possessions and retinue, and, tlicrofore, 
more easily kept in due obedience, more resembling altogether a 
modern fuiictiouurv, especially in this respect, that to enforce 
ohi'dicnce they had to rely upon the support of a central power. 

explains, on the one hand, why the Hohcnzollenis, in Bj)ito of 
nthcr and in somcrospects preferable accjuisitions, continued to look 
upon the original Mark as the heart of their dominions, and made it 
tlie seat of their powder; on tlio other hand, why tl>@wadministra¬ 
tion of jasti(*e, the preservation of the peace, broke down, as soon 
us that support began to fail. As tho bailiff could not tight a 
pow'(‘rful nobleman, the nohlemun, nothing loth, turned robbei, 
wMiereai the towns took tho law into their own hands, and to 
do so more effectually, entered into extensive confederacies, got 
the best of their adversaiies, although similarly associated, hut 
were einhai'rassed by a peculiar difficulty in definitelj setting 
them at rest. The custom of the time- acknowledged the riglit 
of private war ; parties engaged in it wore welcome to knock out 
each otliers brains; but if the noble and gallant highwayman 
had given in, he was prisoner of war, to be kept in coutinement 
till he ransomed himself, not in durance vile, but in ritterhaft, 
durance noble, becoming a gentleman—no doubt a tedious and 
unpromising proceeding with some of the chivalrous footpads. 
Eat might not a i-obber bo tried as a robber ? I^erhaps so, if he 
had acted contrary to the usage of wav; but then by his peers; 
which process of empannelling a jury of ,highwaym^ was 
■scarcely more advisable, even if the bailifi should be forthcoming 

io preside at the ti'ial. 
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AVitli tlie help of tins commentary we may a read passage in 
old Loceeliiis stating lliat at last the towns began “indus¬ 
triously (^fleiss'iy) to behead every robber cnuglit on tlio highway, 
no imiltcr whether noble or notwith what outcry against breach 
of* privilege we can imagine. Tt is impossible iu»t to recognise 
a shadow of those struggles in , that furious contest between 
town and squire, which, during a few mouths in lH4b, was 
actually verging on civil war. Four centuries had done with 
•private war, trial by jury; but their exemption from common 
jurisdiction, both in criminal and in private cases, the nobility 
had preserved, being amenable only to certain high couils of 
justice established for the purpose and kept np with ridiculous 
pedantry—a standing slight to the commoner, besides being a 
serious inconvenience to untitled crcditoi*s of noble lacklnnds. 


In 1818 the privilege \yas aholislied ; but other sources of irrita¬ 
tion remain. The owner of a manor still enjoys the immunity 
from taxes Avlin-h his predecessor had filched in the time of tlie 
markgraves ; there is no intermarriage between “ a nobleman and 
a w’onian of tlie common class of burghersu nobleman con¬ 
victed of stealing is made a commoner, while the corresponding 
deimmd that a commoner convicted of stealing should he made a 
nobleman, is unheeded, and likcdy to remain so. Everything con¬ 
duces to tlie belief that the eternal contest, stiHed these ten years 
under the triuinplmnt sway of tl*o Yuiikerparty, is on the point of 
breaking out anew in a move or less malignant fonii. 

Finding the country in siicli n state, Frcdeinck 1. (1414— 
14 iO), the liobcnzollern Elector, at once sided withtlio 
Towns. From Niirnberg, where he had been tlio Emperor's 
lieutenant, he knew the value of towns and tlieir proud spirit, 
and was resolved to preserve the one and to break the other. 
He encouraged them to clear the roads, and gave to cer¬ 
tain places, Frenzlau, for instance, explicit nuthorizatioiito behead 
industriously, us stated by the same Loocolius. Having com¬ 
pleted bis arrangements, and procured that darling “ Lazy Peg,” 
he succeeded, by means of her, and by the support of the towns, 
to batter do\vn the last strongholds of chivalrous robberdom. 
After that he tried bis hand with the towns, and failed. Having 
acquired a house in the Klosterstrasse in Perlin, he chiimed the 
right of aperture spoken of before ; in fact he wanted a latch-key. 
The town would allow him ingress whenever asked, but de¬ 


murred to his I'etinue and to the claim of a right. E6sistanco 
prevailed, owing, as distinctly slated by the chroniclers, to the 
liarmony subsisting between council and commonalty. Frederick 
brought together, it seems, for the flret time, all the Estates of all 
divisions of the country, and proclaimed a general peace, which, 
as sliown by the very words of the document, contained the germ 
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t)f the modern State. Every one who was an enemy to tlic 
Elector, or to those comprehended in tlie peace, to be eousi- 
dered and to bo treated ns the (jnotny of all. Not less con¬ 
spicuous is Eroderick 1, in tho history of the constitutional law 
of tlie lOinpirc. It was lie wlio suggested nil those measures by 
which the dissolutiou of that unwieldy body was prevented in tlie 
hftoe^ll century; division into districts (Ivreise,circles) with the 
view of a more eftectual preservation of the peace, abolition of 
tlie right of private war, estahlislimout of a court to decide 
between members of the Empiic. 

JJis son, I’rederiok 11. (il. 147 I) again tried Berlin, and suc¬ 
ceeded, owing to a struggle between the patriciate and the com¬ 
monalty, and between the two sister towns, Berlin and Coin ou 
tli(! Spree, botli of them merged in the present metropolis. We 
have stated already the reason wliy tho Hohenzollenis placed the 
seat^of their govorniuent iii the country between Elbe and Oder; 
equally distinct and more explicitly i*ecordcd is tlie reason why 
they fixed just upon Berlin. The Elector himself, in I I JO, in¬ 
formed the Estates that, in order to strengthen llic union of the 
diflercut provinces, and the efiicicncy of (joverument, heiriteinlod 
to take a fixed residence, and that he tiiunght Herlin tlic most 
convenient spot. Tho further reason—suppressed, as usual, in 
Ills spoecli from the throne—why he thought Bqrliri the niost 
convenient spot, is fully supplied by Leiitliiiiger Commenf^' lib. 
xxiii. § ;3t). He says that Berlin was eiuineiitly turbuleiil, and 
fond of changes, novis rehns stadciis^ and that Erederiek, t^ 
vejiross their spirits (uid curb tbeir impetuosity, (Snagged a castle 
within the Avails, “ contrary to their right of a free toAvn, and to 
other privileges." Tlie Elector might well expect an opportunity 
for interfering, as the struggle between the aristocratic and iho 
democratic elements Avas already endemic in the Genmm towns 
at Unit time. It arrived in 1441, AvJien tlio oitv authorities, 
l)(;nt upon a imioii of tlic two towns, and a common towii-lmll 
“near the mill-dam,” resigned their offices, and gave up tho keys of 
the gates to the Elector. Next year he decreed the separation, 
complying in so far with tho demands of the commonalty, and 
imposed at the same time upon the scidtettis and other inngis- 
trates the obligation of seeking his confirmation before entering 
into office. Against this infringemeut of their chartered rights 
the Berliners rose before tho end of the year. Tho Elector, now 


supported by the nobles, got the upper hand, and compelled the 
town to give up the right of high .jurisdiction, honestly bought 
irom one of his predecessors and paid for, and to cede him a 
plot of ground to build a stronghold, “ antiquee libertatU 
fremm"} He sot to work at once, making at the same time a 
breach in the wall to secure communication. But building is 
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tedious, and Berliucrs are impetuous; tlipy rose once more, 
took possession of the gates, filled up the breach, ejected the 
judg(! instidled by the Elector, and, as it appears, maintained 

themselves for several years, the Elector proving long-suflering, 

and busy with the trowel. In 1448, having roofed in the castle, 
and filled it with trustworthy retainers, he fell upon the town, 
and had ittriod before a committee of the Estates. The judgment 
confirmed the decree of 1113, deprived Berlin of a great part 
of their corporation property, besides inflicting heavy penalties 
on a number of individuals. Jn tlio execution of this last part 
<d' the sentence the Elector showed much leniency, and the whole 
community soon received signal marks of his favour. Contented 
with having broken, in their most forwiu’d represcntiitivo,1 the 
political power of the towns, lie was anxious to reconcile their 
iuliahitnnts, and to prescn'c their prosperity, seriously aflected 
already by an incipient emigi’ntion to Imperial free towns.* 

The number 48 seems to indicate a climacterial year in the 
history of the Hohcnzollenis. In 144H tlicy took possession of 
the castle, parts of which still exist in the river front of the 
palace, and kept it undisputed for 100 years. In 18 J 8 the Ber¬ 
liners rose once more. A banner, hlack, red, ami gold, appeared 
opposite tlip castle near that self-same mill-dam; hoisted by 
whose hand ? wafted by wbat breeze ? Was it brouulit bv tlie 
i^aveiTof Bnrbarossa, the great Hohenstaufcn, who sits deep 
under the Kyffhauser till the day when his Empire shall rise 
again in more than pristine gloi^ ? Yoi; may find out the man 
who raised jpt<j*you may examine him on what he thought; you 
may believe him if you like: hut what conducjting chain of 
thought and fact it was that struck the spark in his brain, 
he could not tell himself; how could you? That chain, 
stretelyng tlirongh a thousand years of glory and shame, of woo 
and hope ! Never had an Emperors banner been displayed in 
the Murk ; even the Empire had gone ; and to muso on its past, 
and to dream of a future, had been made felony. Yet there the 
banner stood, a riddle, hut a defiance. Huhenzollem tried to 
tear it down, tried for fourteen hours with steel and grape, but 
could not. Tried then to clutch it, Prussia to be absorbed by 
Germany/' But there wore articles” attached to it, m in the 
Peasanls-wor; and no articles, no Empire. Hohenzoliem has 


* The whole transaction is admirably summed up by the Franciscan 
monk, Detmar, “Aldus hcffl he beyde partye medwiingen, den rad 
unde ok de meynheyt, wente se syn beyde ^hen, *dar devor vryg weren unde 
wol inocliten li’cbben viyg ghebleven.” Or in vernacular: “ Thus had he con¬ 
quered both paities, the council and also tlie commonalty: and since then they 
have a lord, both of them, while they had been-, free before,. and might have 
rcinuiued so/’ 
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not solved tluj riddle, lias again proscribed its emblem; and 
nothing is left of that strange drama but ponderous gates, making 
the paliieo a stronghold once more, a field of graves, gallantly 
defiled by the “ pious,” and a poor old man who cannot romembor 
and cannot forgot. ^^Not yet,” says Barhnrossa, and dozes on. 

Why did Berlin rise on that 18th of !Mnrch? Newspapers 
speuk of two shots fired by the soldiery, as there was a shot 
Jit Vcrsmlles on that Glh of October, 1780. But many shots are 
fired Avitliout jiroducing a revolution, so let us ask, then, w^hy 
was Beidiii like a powder-barrel, to be ignited by those shots? 
Wc i lourly discern one element: the king W'as suspected of dis- 
ow'uing Protestantism, suspected of loaning to Popery, of at¬ 
tempting—and this was more than suspicion—to cruCify the 
living spirit of the Reformation on the scaffold of the orthodox 
theology of the sixteenth century. Few days ago he had issued an 
imlinancc establishing a kiud of theological star-chamber,’o/;#??’-' 
coiitnataj^inm and it is justly and forcibly said by Mr. Carlyle, 
that Brandenburg is to this day in an honourable degree inca- 
pabl(» or believing incredibilities, of adopting solemn shams, or pre¬ 
tending to live on spiritual moonshine,” We wish, liow'evcr, he 
lirtd gone move deeply into tlie history of the Reformation in Bran¬ 
denburg. Bnchbolz in liis ponderous five quartos (‘‘Gescliicbto der 
Ohunnark Brandenburg”), gives a very quaint, but very detailed 
and very graphic account of how tlie new doctrine came to be re¬ 
ceived in tliat countiy. Tn one towm it was that some tramping 

Hchuhknechte** shoeknavos, that is to say, joumeymen boot- 
mak(jvs, having learnt the new German hymns, that Avero substi¬ 
tuted for the Latin ritual in Saxony, went to churcS*jnst to give 
the congregation a taste of the thing. In other places rcguhir 
prcucln.Ts made their appearance. Whether preacher or boot- 
knavt’s, the bulk of the people joined them at once. Spejiking of 
a tinu‘ long before the question, Avhether Protestant or not, had 
fort*(;d itself upon the court, old Bucliholz say^ (vol. iii. p. 330) :— 

8o deeply had the Reformation penetrated into the Branrlcnburg 
country, that the majority of the inhabitants did not anymore respect 
the Homan Catholic rite. It is, however, not to be surmised that it 
Avas purity of faith with the common people. 0 dear no! They Avere 
far too ignorant for that. Theh’ whole belief amounted to this: that 
the Catholic priests were good-for-nothing lazy bellies, feeding upon 
the marroAv of the country. They liked to hear evangelical preachers, 
because of their teaching that gifts, imd alms, and other things touch¬ 
ing people’s pockets were not the right worship. That was just the 
thing for them: they took it up at once, and discontinued giving gifts, 
alms", or anything whatever, altliough the income of the clergy was 
almost entirely of this voluntary description (?). Whenever an evan- 
gi^lical preacher made his a]>p6arance, 'laymen thought his preaching 
very nie^' indeed, because they got it for nothing. They gave him 
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tlielr praise, but tliat was all, not a bit for his living. Now-a-clajs 
certainly tlie same thing would happen, but that a scanty permanent 
pi’Ovision was made just in the nick of time/' 

Need we inform tho reader that Buchliolz was a clergyiuan ? 
There is some truth in whnt he says ; but the reason of what he 
calls the ignorance of the people, which is also the reason of that 
nncommonly easy delivery from Papacy, lay far deeper tbini ho 
saw, or was willing to see. In Bmiidenburg, in Pomerania, all 
along the coast of the Baltic, the Homan Sec had never obtained 
the same hold as in tho rest of Germany. Jn a iiewly-scttled 
country, in the midst of a hostile population, the clergy greatly 
depended upon the protection of their territorial princes; and 
when they began to feel safe from danger tliey found tbc pro¬ 
tector grown too strong to In’ook leanings towards Homo and her 
pretensions. Christianity in those countries had always been 
more' apostolic than Italian- Nor is this all. There was 
very little Christianity, and tliat little dircly tainted with liercsy. 
AVith tlie Wends the old -Adam was not drownpd in the baptismal 
font. If the fane was broken, the sacred chorus slain, there was 


still the shade of the foi'cst to receive the votaries and tlie night 
Avind to strike the firs like ohords of a gigantic harp, sonuding 


tho praise of the old gods wijo made all that, (.'reed might 
wither, but why should poetry die? Could tho new teacher un¬ 
tench a man to feel that light is life, and that there is mystery in 
silent waters ? The race of priests dying out, tho key being lost, 


deep s(!ience became superstition, the sacred rite a childish lore, 
but rooted in,tbat deep poetical perception of nature which un¬ 
derlies all JKJ^anism, traditions hostile to the new-comer and' his 
Latin book would survive with wontlerful vitality. The stork is 


ns sacred to-day as the ibis ever was in Egypt; but, in the lan¬ 


guage of the country people, the Protestant clergyninu is still 
Avluit ho was in Catholic times,- the •preiaterf priest, and still with 
a decided smack of foe. Arndt, tho author of the well-k7io\vn 


“ MUhrebeu," relating, in the Low German dialect, a charming 
little story, entitled “Skipper Gau un sin Puck” (Skipper Gau and 
his Puck), adds his te^imouy from personal observation that as late 
as the beginning of the present century little shrines existed in 
some houses of well-to-do people in the seaports and on board of 
trading vessels, dedicated to some dw'orfed progeny of either 
])clbog or Zernibog, the good or the evil deity, it does not much 
matter which ; and if wc are rightly informed, there is oven more 
recent evidence. Less surprising is the continnance of "unraixed 
j)aganisia.in Prussia Proper. It is to be expected from that rfj- 
markabloTribe, which by the evidence of its language stands in 
such wonderfully close relation to that unknown commom stock 
of Brnhmauic and Teutonic races, 'which held by its gods cen- 
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Inries after all nations around >veru couvertedj lUjd wbicU bOWOCl 
(it last not to the Cross but to the sword. Wo reraember criminal 
records of the end of last century revealing deeds ^ind actions 
only to be accounted for by tho supposition of a system of belief 
utterly disconnected with professed religion; and Tettau and 
Tenime in their Volkmigen Ostpreussem, published in 1837, 
both editors being likely to command excellent sources of infor¬ 
mation, speak of the oblation of a sow to obtain success in a fish¬ 
ing expedition, and of the expiatory sacrifice of the goat, as of 
things according to common belief not yet extinct. Of the latter 
sacrifice they give a minute description, in which the curious 
reader will not miss the never-failing concomitant of propitiatory 
rites, “ tho little cake of flour.” 


However obstinately people might presorvo their old creed 
IVomioblivion, they could not for any length of time prevent it 
from partially amalgamating with the new one, tho result being 
horesios. There was always a plentiful crop of indigenous 
growth, and there was generally, not always, a favourable 
ground for foreign importation. To get a glimpse of this 
state of things wo need not study the lamentations and exe¬ 
crations of clerical chroniclei's; we may read it iti tho topograpliy 
of the time. There are plenty of villages, enjoying in their 
mimes the prefix ketzer, meaning heretic, which in tho present 
lime has given way to that of wenduch, both being used for cen- 
turit^s as convertible terms. Nor was this kind of nomenclature. 


and that state of things which occasioned it, re^?&%;ted to vil¬ 
lages ; the goodly town of Angenminde, half-way between llerlin 
and Stettin, goes in old records the name of Ketzer Anger- 
vuntde. There are traces in Thuanus, and elsewhere, that Petrus 
A'aldus in his wanderings visited Stettin and other plac(is on the 
llullic. Certain it is that since the thirteenth century, in Bohemia 
and all adjacent countries, the doctrinesof the Waldeuses wore widely 
propagated.^ TboBrandenburgherswould ueverfighltlioHussites, 
and, in the criminal records of Berlin and other places, wo meet 
■with repeated executions on accoupt of Bohemian heresy. It was 
u Brandenburg knight, von Hacke his name, who perpetrated that 
excellent piece of humour of buying of Tetzel remission of an in¬ 
tended sin, and, having carefully pocketed the ticket, informing 
him, while suiting the action to the word, that he intended to rob 
llie holy man of his money-bag. 


* As the fact is very curious and little known, we give our authority:—- 
“lu JBc^mia'V^denses duobus fbre aeculis ante Ilussum doctriusc suss 
seniiua witrseront, quec itidc iu Moraviam, Boloniam, Silcsiani ct quasdam 
Baltidcil^ris regiones muUis aute Hussum anhis propagata sunt; ctsi uonita 
aperte ct confertiai.” Eegeuvolscu Historia Ecclcsiarum Slavonicanim. Ed. 
1652. Lib. i. 0. 3. 

[Vol. LXXI. No. CXXXIX.]--New Semes, Vol. XY. No. I. 
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Wc tear ourselves away from the pursuit of disquisitions so 
highly interesting, and’bearing directly ujxm the judgment which, 
in speaking of the HefoimatioQ in Brandenburg, Mr. Carlyle Icels 
called upon to pass on Catholicism and on nations that refused to 
become £*i-otestai»t. Why is it that in the South of Europe a 

pagan element equally strong should have so heartily bleuded 


with Catholicism ? Which was the charactei’ of the indigenous 
heresies in Brandenburg ? Why is it that the chiliastic enthu¬ 
siasts of Bohemia, corresponding to the fifth monarchy men in this 
country, did not find an echo in Brandenburg? From tliosc 
chiliastic heresies an uumistakeable trace leads to the terrible 
peasants’ war which devastated the Empire in the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century. The ()riginal demand of the peasants, forest, 
water, pasture, free for everybody,” was the reaction against 1.ho 
oncroachments of the nobles, was in fact an attempt to restore the 
law. Not so the later manifesto, i)rocla,iming “ Cliristinn frater¬ 
nity and cdmmmiity of goods”—manifesto issued by Thomas 
Miiuzcr, who would not suffer any longer “ God to be made a 
painted manikin.” Why is it that from the fearful conflagra¬ 
tion raging in Franconia and 'rhuringia not a spark fell into 
Brandenburg ? Why is it that at present communistic prineiplos 
wont make way in the eastern pi’ovinces ? We record one posi¬ 
tive resailt of these negative phenomena: while in the centre and 
the south of Germany the power of the nobility was very much 
reduced, many families ruined, many individuals compelled to 
enter the of territorial princes ; in the north and east the 

squire stood his ground. 


After Hnss, and before Luther, between the first shock and the 
final crash, Ave meet with an institution, singularly signiiicativo 
of the time, sti-angely revived in (Utr days, and fatally connected 
with the most recent history of Finssia. The man wlu) founded 
it was Frederick, the second Elector: the-same wlio' built the 
castle at Berlin, and whom Mr. Carlyle complacently depicts as 
the Iron or fronteetb, pouncing upon a sobriquet whicli he is 
said to have home in s<jnie chronicles, either for tenacity of pur¬ 
pose or or on account of his iron armottr. This Frederick the 
Iron, created, in 1443, the Order of Our Lady's Chain-bearers, 
Unserer Liehen Frauen KettentrUger, or shortly the Ordisr of 
the Swan. It was not an order of knights or monks—^I’rederick 
had the sense to see that their time was gone; nor was it lilte one 
of those numerous more popular imitations, as thd Kalandshntder, 
and otbm* hrethr«a of the Odd Fellows—they were no fit instm- 
ments for his purpose. The fofiCtt belonged to the old creed ; 
hut the spirit of a new time, was to fill it. The order was devoted 
to the Queen of Heaven; its purport was to make mankind gain 
merit, not by slaughtering heathens, torturing nature, or idle 
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oontemplatian ; but by making life pure and holy; woman was to 
be the priestess of thatreligiou. Mombetshadto sbWfour quarter- 
iugs; but even sixteen would not admit a robber. In an eminent 
sense the order was the ratification of the peace proclaimed by 
the father ot the founder. The badge showed the Virgin with 

the Child, surrounded by the sun; at her feet the moon ; it bore 
the inscription:— 

“ Gegrusset seist du, der Welt Frau! 

“ Welcome thou spouse of the world!” 

Suspended from the image was a ^swan. Of the intended mean¬ 
ing of thissymbol wo are not informed—^probably it meant purity. 
A supervening allegory will present itself to the reader in the 
heliet of tlie ancients, tliat the swan wlien about to die poured 
forth melodious melody. Tlie church was destined to die, to 
petrify. This attempt to expand and raise her with the 
growth of time and the progress of intellectual culture, entirely 
ill harmony wutli the old tendencies, disappeared in ilie timnoil 
of the llefonuation, after an existence and a prosperous growth, 
w^ell discernible in the improved maunei's of the nobility, of 
little more than a Imndred years. Yet is it so unimportant as 
not to merit n line in a hook devoting so much space to so much 
iride ? If a young mother with the, child on her lap cannot teach 
Mr. Carlyle the everlasting truth and beauty of that w’orship, 
are we to conclude also that he, the historian, does not judge the 
tiling by the exigencies of tho time; that he, theT^^n, 1ms never 
read a lesson of gentleness and wisdom in the eye of woman ? 
Much in the lifi of Frederick II. is in harmony with this insti¬ 
tution of his ; little with that questionable surname. Old Pauli 
gives liis confession of faith, dated Thursday after Exantli, 1445, 
hroatliing meekness and resignation. But, for, the foil of Con¬ 
stantinople, he would have undertaken a pilgrimage to Tenisa- 
lein ; two crowns, that of Poland andtliatof Bohemia, he declined. 
Preclorick William IV., by an edict, dated Chrisltnas-day, 1843, 
restored or revivified” the Order of tlxo Swan, for tlie purpose 
of appeasing physical misery; ” he himself to be the Grand 
Master, and his wife—uever looked upon with favourable eyes 
by the whole Protestant .population —the Grand Mistress: 
princely members to wear, a “bijou;” the whole set forth in a 
language of mystic vapour. This mimicking shadow of a grand 
reality-was, at the time, received with a growl, waxing to a yell in 
1848, somewliat difficult to desoribe in German, hut very easy m 
English; it meant, “No Popery!” Of the actual ^ate of Uiis 
rematlcable institution we are not aware. 

The Order of the Swan, not that of 1843, but that of 1443, 
leads us to the question why the Eleotoi^, in spite of the universal 
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disi)osition displayed by tbeir subjects, besitotedso long to declai’e 
for Profcstantisni. It was in 1530 tliat tbe lbx)testaiit confession 
of faitli was delivered at the Diet of Augsburg; and the Kirehen- 
ordnung, the ordinance for tbe goveniment of tbe CLureb, 
wliicli marks the Iteformatiou in the statute-book, is dated lots. 

The hesitation appears the more strange, when we notice a plan 
which was entertained by the linpsburg Emperors, in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and which makes us claim oucc more 
the indulgence of the render for some lawyer's harbaiity of lan¬ 
guage. The Brandenburg bishops were landmssig —that is to 
say, subjects of the elector, ^yho, again, was a subject of the 
limperor and empire. Justin the critical period the Emperor 
got hold of the \evY clever device of making those bishops, -witli 
their extensive and widely-scattered possessions, rcichsun-mit- 
tdhar —^thnt is to say, immediate subjects of the Emperor and 
empire—^Avhich plan, if carried out, would have honeycombed the 
country by territories citberulniost sovereign, or exposed to Imperial 
and Catholic influences, and which could not be obviated more 
effectually than by embracing the Refonnation and secuhirizing 
tbe property of the Church, TJie reiuler will not fail to recognise 
the struggle of the same conflicting interests in that noisy quarrel 
between the Govemrnent and the Archbishop of Cologne, in the last 
years of the reign of Frederick William III., and in the appearance 
of a <'atl)olic party” in tlie Prussian Chambers. The answer is 
to hii sought in the character and situation of »]oachira I. (14U1— 
1Hej#*'uescribed, with much felicity, by King Frederick I 
as the Leo X. of Brandenburg; he had u striking afiinity to the 
Medici. Following heartily his predecessor, Frod^'rick II., in th(^ 
endeavour to reform the Church, both head and members, insist¬ 
ing* for that purpose upon a general Council of Cbrislendom, and 
fully asserting the jura majestatica circa sacra, be was loo much a 
man of cosmic tendencies, and too much interested in the revival 
of letters, to reconcile himself to the idea of desti'oying, for the 
sake of‘some faults, however glaring, the whole of Unit majestic 
fabric, through long ages the only home, and just then the friendly 
shelter, of so much that was noble and beautiful—to destroy it, 
and to put in its stead what ? Reformation he desired, but ha.dis- 
liked the reformei's. Nor were his doubts and objections at all 
exclusively of u personal nature. He was an alchymist and 
astrologer; and how much we maybe inclined and justified to 
laugh at those arts, yet we should always remember tbiUi people 
could nevey^reud anything in the stars. hut their own thoughts. 
When Ifb^’^ophesied to a scion of .hisracera royal jt^wn and 
the highest dignity amohgst Christians,^ he gave 
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ambition springing from tho consciousness of forces reskiing in 
tJio geographical position of his country, the cJmracter of his 
people, the relative position of the world around, the hereditary 
qualities of his race, in the vitality ol‘ tlic State. But far, indeed, 
was he from those dreams of an apostolic ropedom, into which 
llic inost unfoitUQate of liis deseendiiiits was beguiled, by 

musing over his prophecies and loitering in St. Peter's. Of tlie 
(i orman empire he tlionght as it was, of Home us it was; liow 
could he gain them both by breakiug with both ? 

Running parallel with the religious movement of tho sixtceutli 
century, and seriously imp-siring its results, is iniotlier struggle— 
wo mean the struggle between tlie. German and the By/.autiue law, 
that strange phenomenon—well worthy and still waiting to re¬ 
ceive J'he attention of a historian of the highest order — of a 
body of laws alien in origin, in race, in language, in spirit, in 
every fibre of its texture, invading and subjugating a. country 
politically iiKle])endent and geogmpliieally as distant as Germany 
is from (Jonstantinoplc. In 1-19.') the authorities of the empire 
indirectly acknowledged the fact that the HoTiiau law wtus in 
force, without defining (be sphere of its application: in territo¬ 
rial and provincial legislation, in the practice of the courts, and 
the science of universities, the struggle continued, and, with re¬ 
gard to l?i‘ussia, cannot he said to have come to its cud before tlie 
emanation of the Code of Predorick II. We need not expatiate on 
tho public law of By/antium, “ The priuco above the lawaud in 
Justification thereof, a certain apocryphal lex regia, “ by wliicl) 
the Roman people had coufeiTcd all its power oi^JJio Emperor.” 
Apocryphal, then ; not so now, thanks to the “ progress of the 
specieslive millions of votes have ratified the dictmn, “ In 
crowning mo, Erance crowns herself." This doctrine of princely 
p( iwcr, falsely called Oriental, for, according to the Korun, the ]\Ianu, 
and all Chinese teachings, law is the king of kings ; this unique 
produce of a unique compound of rottenness and folilness, 
heaped up the Bosphorus, wi\s perfectly \'ictorious over.the Ger¬ 
man- law in that final compromise, the Code of Frederick II., 
modified, however, by a new doctrine unknown equally to the 
Roman and to the German law, the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century. Equally victorious did the Roman law prove with 
respect to obligations and the mode of procedure. In rights of 
things there was a compromise. Concerning the order of suc¬ 
cession and the ralatioQs between husband and wife, the German 
law, on the whole, kept its ground. The distinction of castes— 
for that is the proper word—^)f nobles with their various grada¬ 
tions, -burghers aud pea^ts, :Was too firmly -es^blished, the 
atthoiithent to local custom too. powerful to make the attempt 
advisable pf onforclng one law for all. Since the publication of 
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tho Code the rolos are changed ; a desire for uniformitY iu the 
people came to a violent manifestation in 1848, and has been as 
violently opposed by Frederick William IV. To the present 
hour, in the eastern provinces of Prussia, inherited property is 
divided, by a rough guess, after some fifty different orders of 
succession. 

Betumiug to the reception of the Homan law in Brandenburg, 
generally connected in chronology with the name of the Elector 
Joachim I., we have to notice one more effect less obvious, less 
dii’ect, though hardly less powerful or lasting. Before one. priest 
was fairly expelled, another priest had intruded — a priest, 
also with his book, talking liUtin, railed off from the laity, 
supplanting the co-operation of the community, working in 
gloom and twilight, and performing mysteries inscrutable to 
tire people. The German law starts from palpable facts— 
possession, for instance; the civil law from abstraction, 
dominium. Besides fostering arbitrary power; robbing the poor 
by an incredible extension of the regalia, smothering trial by 
jujy; obstructing the healthy growth of law, and unsettling the 
fundamental ideas of right and wrong, the Roman law is fairly 
chargeable with part of the unfortunate tendency of the modem 
German to look at tho fact through the eye-glass of what be calls 
a notion, and what, too frequently, is hut a word. 

The effect of all these changes becomes distinctly visible in tlu' 
beginning of tho seventeenth century. It is the Landeslicrrlichr. 
Gewalt. There can he no translation,uo equivalent for a word wliich 
designates ajki-ng so peculiarly German. It is with this pro¬ 
test that, for the convenience of the reader, we substitute the 
term “ t-erritorial power." The host way of defining it, will bo to 
show what are its relations with the empire, with the dynastic 
family, with the Estates, and with tbe people. The .Elector of 
Brandenburg is still a subject of the empire; but the empire, by 
tbe religious schism, is split in two hostile camps, and the imperial 
dignity, though nominally still elective, has, de facto, hecomo 
hereditary in a Catholic dynasty incumbered with non-Gennan 
interests: Elector and Emperor appear more and more in tho 
relative position of foreign powers. Owing to the finu esta¬ 
blishment of primogeniture iu the Hohenzollern family the 
territory has changed from the chameter of a private estate with 
a live stock of featherless bipeds, to that of a state, the dwelling- 
place of a people. The Estates are far from pon^lAess, clinging tena¬ 
ciously to the old principle, that the prini»-'Should doft-ay the 
expenses of the Government mainLjr hj his h^tlitary revenue 
from J^nd, reserved on the origin^ Biettiemeirt of tmvns and 
villn^, and from fees, eked out ‘ by occasional “ aids j” which 
aids are collected in the country by means of a tax on hitnds and 
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buildings, in towns by various devices, generally by an impost 
on beer, the Uerziese. But there are these difterences from 
modern taxation: the Estates first want to know the reason why ; 
they grant the aid for a limited period; they decide on the way 
of raising it, collect it themselves, and watch over the manner in 
which it is applied, by standing committees. Of course they 
couple the grant with suitable petitions, assuming'frequently the 
character of an explicit bargain with His insolvent Serenity. In 
the recess of 1570 the Elector promised not to undertake any 
im^rtant affair touching the country, nor to enter into any 
alliances witliout the knowledge and consent of the standing 
committees. In 1549 be was warned by the towns “ to restrict 
his disorderly housekeeping;” and so sore was his plight that he 
meekly thanked “ the worahipful towns for their good intention 
towarcls His Electorial Grace." The greatest stride towards cen¬ 
tra lizati on was made by a new organization of jurisdiction, 
centring in one high court of law, the Kavimerffericht, 1516, 
and by a new system of defences. There was no standing army 
yet; but instead of castles antf walled towns along the eastern 
frontiers we sec all around the Marches a chain of modem 
fortresses requiring some kind of permanent garrison. The key¬ 
stone of this modern organization is the creation of a privy 
council, Geheimraths coUetfimn, in 1604, 

This council wu^ composed partly of nobles, holders of here¬ 
ditary olfices, enjoying large salaries and doing little; partly of 
commoners, doctors of civil law, working hard for scanty jiay. 
in lapse of time this latter element, of course,*jvould get the 
upper hand; nevertheless a personal predilection fox the nobility 
reiDitined; and it is, indeed, so much a prevalent trait with the 
tiohcuzollems, and so essential for a right view of the actual 
state of Prussia, tluit too much stress cannot be laid on it. 
Conscious of princely favour the nobility of the Marches have 
always been prone to abuse it. Knocked down by I.azy Peg 
under Erexlerick I. (d. 1440), the nobles were at their old pranks 
again under Joachim I. (d. 1535). It is related that the noble¬ 
men about the court, chamberlains, and gentlemen of the bed¬ 
chamber, used to ride out at night to do some stroke of business 
as minions of the moon, and, when the Elector sent a couple of 
them for trial, placed the following piece of poetry on his dressing 
table:— ' 

. Joachimekon, Joachimekea hiide di! 

Krie^^vi di, so bwige vi di. 

Little JoacMm, take eare! 

If we catch thee^ we shall, hang thra. 

NcHhifig daunted by the tlireat, the Elector, in a single year, 
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handed over as many as seventy ancestors of the Junker party to 
the hangman, most of them by the evidence of their names being 
of Weudish descent; yet notwithstanding their bad retum he 
preserved bis ihvour to the class. So did his successors; even 
Frederick the Great towards the end of his reign issued an edict 
that the estate of a nobleman should not be sold to a commoner, 
and made up, for the economical disadvantage inflicted tlicreby 
upon the nobility, by large subsidies from the exchequer. I’nlly 
to understand these things, and to judge correctly tlie attempt 
made by the National Assembly in J 84H, “ to abolish nob^ty," 
one ought to bear in mind, that in Prussia, os a rule, rank, title, 
and social pretensions of nobility, descend equally on all children 
of a nobleman. 


We pass over tbo tliirty years’ war, inter anna silent lei/es. 
The treaty of Westphalia (1018), which put an end to that tcmble 
calamity, admitted France and Sweden as guarantees of cintain 
stipulations concerning the internal state of the German Empire, 
and conceded to its members the right of concluding alliances 
with foreign States, I'educing tliAeby still further the power of 
central authority, and raising in a corresponding degree that of 
the territorial princes. That the Brandenburg prince, Frcdci’ick 
William, called the Great Elector, who was benefited by this 
change (1640-1G88), should have attempted to extend his power 
equally within by further encroachments upon the rights of Estates 
and municipalities, might he presumed from the fact that a 
similar tendency is observable all over Europe at that time, point¬ 
ing perhaps torftlie operation of a common cause, or at all events 
inviting imiCotion. In France Louis XIV. reduced the functions 
of parliaments and broke the social power of the nobility, j n 
Denmark burgher's and peasants set up absolutism to save them¬ 
selves from oppressive, turbulent, unpatriotic nobles. The crown 
of Sweden, not any longer diverted by war and foreign politics, 
strove after the same end. We should, however, be more cau¬ 


tious than some writers have been, in instituting a comparison 
between those occun'ences and the Great Elector’s struggl^ for 
sovereignty. The well-authenticated story of Frederick Willwu's 
one day making his two sons write down and learn by heart, with 
a promise of six ducats for him who did it best, the following 
sentences: Sic gesturus sum principatum ut seiam ran populi esse 
non meam privatam; (I shall so wield the princely power tliat I 
may know that the people's business is not my private business), 
is more than an anecdote, it is a direct .demtd of the “ I'^tat e’est 
moi” of liOuis* XIV. We differ altogether from Ranke who, 
by WM of analogy, points to England where ‘f restored monarchy 
just iphr carried everything before dt.” In looking for a parallel 
in tins country we should precisely exclude that period when a 
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nobility Irightcncd by religious democracy submitted to an arbi- 
tnu'v government. We sliould select two epochs, one anterior to, 
one following immediately upon, the Restoration: the importation 
of “ that new word, sovran power,” by a crowned metaphysician 
irom Scotland ; and the importation from Holland of the excise 
“ against I^aw and the Petition of Right, and only fit to be eter¬ 
nally damned” (opinion of the Ijords expressed in conference 
with the Commons). In Brandenburg two causes strongly ope¬ 
rated in the direction of concentrating power—one residing in 
llie geographical position of the State, the other in the intellectual 
features of the Prince. The provinces which he united under his 
sceptre were scattered over the whole breadth oi Germany: in 
the remotest east—the Duchy of Pimssia, fur towards the western 
frontier—the Ducliy of Cloves ; in the iftidst, and separated from 
them ?y long intervals, a cluster of territories, the Marches, part 
of Ponieranin, and the secularized bishopries of Cummin, Hul- 
berstadt, and Magdeburg. Eucb of these provinces possessed a 
sepunito constitution, differing iu detail, but tbe whole of them 
agreeing in this, that they restricted the administrative actions oi 
the prince, and prevented what would be his wish, the coalescing 
of Ibo respective inhabitants into a kind ul artificial nation. J ho 
utljcr reason alluded to is connected with tlic education and the 
earl y life of the Elector. It was in Holland that he made Iris early 
studies, in Holland, just then at tlu5 height of its prosperity—the 
triigliiiul of the seventeenth century. It was there that he witnessed 
the practice and tlic early results of a financial dexterity totally 
niiknovvu in his native country. After a long strUK^ylc, variously 
nKuliiied in the different provinces, he succeeded in founding a 
standing army, iu securing a revenue sufficient for its muintennnee 
independent of any vote of supply, iu reducing the Estates to a 
shadow, to be evoked only for purposes of pageantry,and indestroy- 
iiig self-government in town and country by centralized udrainistra- 
lion. His first step was to create u standing army, and to secure 
in peace a corresponding revenue. It could not be achieved 
without a violent conflict with the Estates. First in the Mark. 
As ioidav, on the Continent govenmicnts and oppositions delight 
in w^^ngling on the practice and constitution of England, some¬ 
times without knowing much about cither of them, so they did then 
about Holland. In IOCI the Elector tried a device quite analogous 
to sliip-money, fortifying it by a reference to the model oountiy. 
In refoaaig it the Estates of the Cliurmark reminded him “that iu 
the Netherlands those measures were taken extemis iieeemtatibiis 
tempore belli: whereas in Brandenburg it was attempted in statu 
pacuto to force them upon the Estates contrary to their^privi- 
leges.” . The difficulty was. overcome, or rather circumvent*, by 
a tax on consumption, likewise copied from the Dutch. Ihe cou- 
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tribiition on land, fixed in 1786, lias roraainod nearly the same ever 
since, aprirt from war and otlier extraordinary emergencies. The 

later increase of revenue lias been etfectecl by oxistoms, excise, niul 
other indirect taxations. Tbo remnant of control over tlic ex- 
-penditure soon disappeared. If we had tbo problem set before us 
of composing a pedigree of the Hohenzolleras, and characterizing 
each member in a single line, this we should say of tho Great 
Elector-!—to him is owing the preponderance of ii^irect taxation. 
In maintiuning that this change in the manner of raising tho 
revenue does change the charaotor- of the State, we should feel 
sure of assent from most opposite quarters—from those who re¬ 
joice in tho facility of filling the exchequer and satisfying the 
demands of modem administration, and from those who think 
such advantage too deafly bought with the destruction of muni¬ 
cipal control, the loss of business habits, and knowledge of 
affairs. 

The struggle of the Elector with the Estates of the Duchy of 
Prussia is thus described by Mr. Carlyle:— 

“ He had some trouble, considerable trouble, now and then, with 
mutinous spirits in Pnisesscn; men standing on antique Prassian fran¬ 
chises and parchments, refusing to see that the same were now anti¬ 
quated, incompatible, not to say impossible, as the new sovereign 
alleged; atid carrying themselves very lofty at times. Hat the Hohen- 
zollcrns had been used to such things.- a Hohenzollern like this one 
would evidently take his measures, soft but strong, and ever stronger 
to the needful pitch with mutinous spirits.” 

It may ht^wb been unavoidable that Mr. Carlyle, for the cai licr 
periods, should have mostly relied upon second-hand authority ; 
but, in this instance, we think, the merits of the case might have 
been brought out in better relief. The resistaucic of the Prussian 
Estates was not mutiny. When Erederick William succeeded to 
the Duchy, it was a fief of the crown of Poland. By the Treaty 
of W^eblau, however, tho King of Poland renounced his riglits, 
and acknowledged the Duchy a sovereign State, its duke a sove¬ 
reign—that is to say, a prince with no liege-lord above him. The 
Estates objected to this treaty, because contracted without their 
constitutional consent; and even Mr. Carlyle seems willing to 
allow this objection. But this was not all. The Duchy had a 
constitution : feere ^was a chancellor to examine any order ema* 
nating from the duke, and, if found illegal, to withhold his seal; 
there was a privy council to control income and expenditure; and 
to a Diet,, the members of which were provided vAth instructions 
from their constituencies, belonged jtegisl^on, Md tiio superin¬ 
tendence of international business. It was, of course, a point in 
this constitotion, observed by his .predecetHMire, 'that'the duke, 
before receiving theoaUi of nllegifflade# bad himself to confirm and 
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to swear to tlio privileges of his subjects- Frederick William 
refused to give that confirmation ; and playing, as it were, 

on the wonl sovereign, claimed first to receive allegiance, 
promising to prove very gracious liereafter* This ” message of 
love/* to borrow an expression of Coke’s, was rejected by the 
Kstates; and so weak, indeed, was the Elector s case itt point of 
positive law, that he did not even attempt an argument. His 
right rested on his mission, if he had it, to amalgamate his terri¬ 
tories in one monarchy, to be the founder of a great power. We 
see, then, before us one of those truly tragical contests that will 
arise from time to time in the life of a nation ; tragical, because 
tlioy are brought about by agencies beyond the power of the indi¬ 
vidual ; tragical, because each adversary is under the impulse of 
a momljiccessity, his sense of right and duty; contests to invite 
the poet and distress the thinker. Variously will they affect 
judgmcjnt and feeling as long as human nature lasts, from whaso 
eonfiicting tendencies they spring. But in all time to come they 
will claim from a generous heart — nay, even a cultivated 
inind—the privilege to be stated with fairness and to be judged 
without levity. As usually, in cases of this kind, there arc some 
individuals prominent in representing their cause, bearing the 
brunt of battle and suffering, the penalty of defeat; one a noble- 
nuni, the other, Hieronymus Rohde, scvlteiits of Konigsberg, Of 
the (irst Mr. Carlyle gives the following account:— 

“ Another gentleman, a Baron von Kalkstein, of old Teutsch-Ritter-' 
kin, of very high ways in the provincial estates and ekqjjrhere, got into 
lofty, almost solitary opposition, and at length into mutiny propei*, 
against the new, ‘non-Polish’ sovereign, and flatly refused to do 
homage at his accession. Refused, Kalkstein did, for Lis share; fled 
to Warsaw, and very fiercely, in a loud manner, earned on his mutinies 
in the Diets and Court conclaves there; his plea being, or plea for the 
time, ‘ Poland is our liege lord ’ (which it was not always) ‘ and we can¬ 
not be transferred to you, except by our consent asked and given,’ 
which, too, had been neglected on the former occasion of transfer. 
So that the Great Elector knew not what to do with Kalkstein; and 
at length, as the case was pressing, had him kidnapped by his ambas¬ 
sador at Warsaw—^had him ‘ rolled into a carpet * there, and carried 
swiftly in the ambassador’s coach, in the form of lug^ge, over the 
frontier into his native province^ there to be judged, and in tho end 
(as nothing else would servo him), to have the sentence executW, and 
his head cut ofl’ For the case was pressing! These*^ings, especially 
those of Kalkstein, with a boisterous Polish Diet ana parliamentary 
eloquence in«tho rear of him, gave rise to criticisms, and r^uired 

management^ on the part of the Great Elector/* 

' ' • ' . 

Bohde feres stiH -worse with Mi*. Cnrlyle, -sot even his name is 
thought worth mentioDitig; all we read about him is 
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“ One Durgemicifiter of Konigsberg, after much stroking on the back, 
was at length seized in open Hall, by Eloctond writ—soldiers having 
first quietly barricaded the principal streets, and brought cannon to 
bear ujjon them. This Biirgenneister, seized in such brief way, lay 
prisoner for life, refusing to ask his liberty, though it was thought he 
might have had it on asking.’* 

Considering the graphic power of Mr, Carlyle, we think this a 
very faint representation of the facts which are narrated and com- 
meiited upon even by Prussian writers, as follows: Ilohde was 
tried for treason and condemned by an ” extraordinary commis¬ 
sion”—that is to say, not by his lawful judges; was carried out of 
the Duchy, firet to the fortress of Colberg, in Pomerania, then to 
Ctistrin, lastly to Peitz. He was a rami oif rare attainments and 
spotless character, far superior iu every respect to Kalkstein; 
and the Elector knew right wfll that he was rather a vanquished 
enemy than a convicted criminal.” -After some time he went to 
Peitz, and while walking round the ramparts had the prisoner 
told that the Elector was there and would likely grant him 
mercy, if asked for it, Eohde answered, ‘‘ I shall not ask for 
mercy, but expect luy liberty from the justice of the Elector;” 
and died in prison sixteen years aftenvards. 

Why this incident, illustrative, by the way, of a trait of Ifolien- 
zollern character, which may have received another illustration 
before these pages reach the reader s hand, is little to the taste of 

Mr. (’iirlvle we are at no loss to understand. He does not like 

«/ 

municipal life; in his gallery of heroes there is no one from 
Greece, lip. ioes not like the stoa ; hut smiles upon liien holding 
colloquy with necessities, and being loyal to facts. Yet, in that 
very towTi of Konigsberg, a glimmer was preserved of intellectual 
life, comity of nmnners,of liuman interests beyond learned stupidity, 
and military drilling, the almost solitai’y spark of indigenous eulture 
in a lurid reflex of France under King Frederick I., and in that 
total darkness worthily presided over by a drunken, rattan-swing¬ 
ing successor, and his brutal Olympus of “ Houyhmna." Yet 
that spirit and tenacity of the Estates of Prussia Proper that 
prompted resistance against the Great Elector was chiefly instru¬ 
mental in raising the great, shall we say “ mutiny,” against the 
Frehcli in 1812, and in guiding, or pushing on a commonplace and 
timid Kingto peaceful revolution wthin and glorious victory abroad. 
And how could it be otherwise ? A man will not be, at bidding, 
both coward aitd brave, a machine and a citizen. This, too, is 
tragical in. those conflicts, that the vanquished, do not sufl'or in 
vain; out of a stand-up flg^ between men grows a lasting com¬ 
promise of things. For such fight there is a field ovei 7 wherc. 
There is more than wre,stling between “ sham-ltingship and ballot- 
box anarchythere is something earnest and noble also in the 
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stnigglcs of the Continent; and, if it be little, the more it wants 
clieeiing. 

The system of guidance established by the Great Elector lasted 
for four generations without any material alteration, and much 
good did it and much evil; wielded by a Frederick II. it carried 
him through the seven years’war; steadily “perfected" by his 
successors, it brought on the annihilation of the monarchy in 
1800. After that remarkable period of regeneration, from 1807 till 
1815, which wc have repeatedly anticipated, thesystemwas restored, 
slowly and cautiously under Frederick William III., with infa¬ 
tuate rashness by the present King. To delineate its struggles 
w'ith the Corporation Act {Staedte Ordnnmj) of 1808, its break¬ 
down in 1848, and its subsequent combination with sham repre- 
sontutiOh by Manteuftel, would far outshsp the limits both of 
Mr. Carlyle's work and of our space. Nor need wo enter into a 
disquisition on its merits—a disquisition carried on around us, in 
theory and practice, every day of our life. We content our¬ 
selves with pointing out an o])portunity of observation as rarely 
bestowed upon the student as it is destructive of fallacy. 

It is a staple argument of party rhetoric in defence of a change 
effected in the system of government, to compare the state of 
the nation before and after the change, and to affirm from 
the superiority of the latter state the preference of the latter 
system. A mind trained in scientific investigation will at once 
object that the general improvement might be attributable to o 
thousand different changes cmistantly going on ijj tlie life of a 
nation; and that the old system, if suffered to continue and to 
enjoy the benctit of those changes, might have produced far 
superior results. To exclude fallacies of this kind, the natural 
philosopher resorts to experiment; ho effects a certain intended 
change, while rigorously maintiriuingall other couditions as they 
are. In politics we cannot experiment in this manner; the 
operation of the most scientific Act of Parliament may be affected 
by a frosty night or a whispered word. We are left to compara¬ 
tive politics. For this science, still in its swaddling clothes, if 
it can be said to be born at all, a valuable illusti’ation is afforded 
by the liistory of Poraernnia. The country stretches along the 
coast of the Paltic on both banks of the Oder; that part on the left 
bank call(?d A^'or-Pommem, that on the right Hinter-Pommem. 
The race of native princes died out during the Thirty Yeare' War. 
Their he’ritage was claimed by the Great Elector; but the Swedes 
being in militaiy possession of Vor-Pommera, had it formally 
ceded to them hy the Poa,ce of Westphsdia. At the conclusion 
of the. great northern war, in 1720, they gave up to Brandenburg 
that part next to the Oder; hut the rest, lying to the west of the 
river Peene, and including the towns of Greifswald, and Stralsund, ^ 
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and tlio Isle of Hiigen^ remained with the Swedish crown till 
1815. TJje whole country lies in the same latitude, has the 
same climate, is inhabited by the same race, and the soil in 
Ilinier-romtncm, although not so uniform, is, in large districts, 
more especially along the coast, fully as good as that of Vor- 
Pommern. The history and constitution of the towns wcyq on the 
whole the same, most of them being settled on Lubeck law. 
After having parted company both were nearly equally visited by 
war, and certain advantages of geographical position and lighter 
taxation, enjoyed by Vor-Pommem, were pretty well balanc^ by 
disadvantages of inland trade inflicted upon it by the jealous 
policy of Pnissia. The Swedish Govomment, auxious to secure 
the goodwill of a distant dependency, Abstained from any inter¬ 
ference, contenting itself with sending over a governor. While 
the towns on the right hank of the Oder Imd the benefit of the 
Prussian system, those iu Swedish Pomerania preserved their 
medieval, and very curious, constitutions. Yet so enormous was, 
in 1815, the difference in wealth, cultivation, capacity for public 
business, and contentment of tlie people, that even now it will 
strike the most casual observer. As we arc anxious nut to 
impair, by a seeming over-statement, the effect of a truly valuable 
illustration, w'e especially restrict its application to the towns, anti 
to the difference between self-government and government by 
commission. 

Illustrations of this kind are the more valuable, as the fallacy 
in reasoning, \rtnch they tend to destroy, is closely connected with 
that fault in ethics, of judging an act by the success—a fault more 
pernicious, indeed, than the famous formula of the Jesuits. Fnv 
he who says the end justifies the moans, pre-sui)poses that the end 
is good in itself, otherwise he could not make it serve for a jus¬ 
tification, and acknowledges the-means to be bad in itself, otluT- 
wise it need not be justified. We wont take Mr. Carlyle to task 
for the passage where he moralizes on Albert of Hohenzollern, 
who robbed the Teutonic Order of its possessions :— 

“A transaction giving rise to endless criticism then andaAerWards. 
Transaetion plainly not reconeileable with the letter of the law; and 
liable to have Icgic chopped upon it to any amount, and to all lengths 
of time. The Teutchmeister and his German Brethren shrieked 
murder; the whole world then, and for long afterwm'ds, had inucli to 
say and argue. To us, now that the logic-chaff is all long laid siuce, 
the question is substantial, not formaj. If the Teutseh Ititterdom 
was actually at this time dead^ actually stumbling about as a mere 
galvanized Lie, beginning to be putrid—then, sure enough, it bolioved 
that somebody should bury it, to avoid pestil^tial efibets in the 
neighbourhood. Somebody or other—first nByih|f the skin off, as was 
natural, and taking that for his trouble. All turns in substance on 
, this latter question!” 
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VVe consider this as a frolic of the liumourist, forgetful for a 
moment of the philosopher. Nor should we nt .all take up the 
subject, if he confined his peculiar ethics to the past, where, 
at a little expense of his consistency lie may save a little of 
liis conscience, by refusing, for instance, worship to Peter I. of 
Russia, successful, and cosmic, tliough be be. But we meet with 
substantially the same argumentation in that very serious chapter 
on the Matirtees de Roi de Vrnsse ; and we cannot accept an 
energetic condemnation of the “ damned sect whobelitive “that 
lieelzebub made the world/* as a sufficient safeguard against a 
most pernicious misapplication of that argument to current 
iivenis, the results of which may tuni out contrary to our expecta- 
fiou and to transactions in private life. Mr. Carlyle, in Past and 
Presenfl tenches with Timneus, “ In the centre of the world- 
whirlwind, verily now, ns in the oldest days, dwells and speaks a 
(lod, tlic great soul of theworld isjust;” and he tells us in another 
place, that “ the laws of England, if not an exact transcript of 
llio laws of this universe, should passionately study to become 
such." All this is familiar to lawyers; even Blackstone says 
it. The Creator “ has laid down only such laws as were 
founded in those relations of justice that existed in the 
nature of things antecedent to any positive precept." But by 
learning that we make little advance to any practical purpose. 
Mow are those laws to bo discovered, by whom interpreted? Not 
everyone is a “sacred poet/* and il n\ippartient pas ti-tout 
hoinme de fairc jxirler Us dieux.nid'en eire cruqtymd ilsannonce 
pour (Hre Uur interprrte, {Evangel of Jean Jacques, ii. 7.) 
Rlackstoiie—wc do not ({note Itim as an authority, hut as u wit¬ 
ness and a stepping-stone—goes on to say: “Such, among 
others, arc those principles; that wc sliould live honestly, should 
Imrt nobody, and should render to every one his due: to which 
three general precepts Justinian lias reduced tlic whole doctrine 
of law.** But Justinian, the Christian emperor of the sixth cen¬ 
tury, only transcribes the words of Gains, tlie stoic lawyer of 
the third. Till now no better teaching has been discovered; and 
the distinction of a grande nwraU, for gi-eat princes, and a 
petite morale for small folks, should he left to Monsieur Nisard, 
dc IhistituL 

Conflicts, as we said, wnll arise to day as of old; and for the 
dire necessity of breaking those precepts that man will be best 
fortified who did most scrupulously obey them. No man is safe ; 
nor does Mr. Carlyle feel so. “1 tell you and them,** ho writes 
in Parliaments, “it is a miserable blunder, this self-styled law of 
Iheir’s, and 1 for one will study either to have no concern with it, 
or else by all judicious methods to disobey such bluadering, 
impious, pretended law! ** Which enunciation, however judicious, 
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would Lc considered mutiny proper in Some, COUIltrieS. In 
Engliiinl no Elector cun block np ft street, be it ever so gently, or 
seize a man wlio docs right, and make him either confess that ho 
did wrong or die in ft dungeon; nnd well that it is so! for tre¬ 
mendous would be the laugh at the folly of resistance. Wo 
may not think in lliis countiT morals so low, knowledge so per- 
\'brted, public life so hopeless ns depicted in that bui’st of iutlig- 
nant eloquence, the Latter Day Pamphlets. But if there is some 
truth in it, if there exists tyranny without bayonets, and pusilhuii- 
mity without compulsion, insincerity in what is holy, and 
devotion in the worship of mammon, ignorance in the masses, 
»md deception in the few ; if the responsibilities of a future arc 
guiled away by the enjoyments of the present; should not, then, 
that man who gave us that picture, be teaching with all his lieart 
and all his great powers resistance and individual exertion, 
be preaching faith in right nnd rousing hope witli its redeem¬ 
ing power, instead of muttering about necessities, and waving 
compliments to triumphant might? It is a strange spec¬ 
tacle to see Mr. Carlyle, so sturdy amongst the living, dinlo- 
gizing with their majesties in the land of shadows! liCt us 
implore him to leave for a while that world for a healthier at¬ 
mosphere, to fly, for an hour a day, from Dryasdust to Tacitus. 
Let us hope that in the I'emainder of the w’ork we shall recognize 
again, and no one more gladly than we, the hand tliat drew the 
battle of Dunbar and laid a wreath on Wallace’s tomb. 
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> Art. VII. —Recent Cases op Witchcrapt. 

1. Caac of Charlemorth and Tunnecliffe^ Stafford Spring Amzes, 

J8r)7. Case reported from Hockham to the Timesf 7th 
Apml, 1857. Case of Murder of a IViich at Westbrook, near 
Much Wenlock, Shropshire, “ Timesf* March 23rci, 1858. 
Case reported by the Clergyma/n of East Thorpe, Essex, 
1858. Case of Mary Anne Gable, at the Worship-street 
Police Court, Times,’* September 2nd, 1858. Case of a 
Somersetshire Can'ier, '"Times,** September lltfc, 1858. 
Case of Mary Ireson and Anne Williams, October 7th, 1858, 
C((^ of Jeannette MyerSf 1858. Case of Mog and Stein^ 
thal, September, 1868. 

2. Geschichte der Ilexenprocessc^ Dr. W. G, Solclan. Sttiitgart 

nnd Tiibiiigen, 1848. 

I T scenus to be aii admitted rule ■ that eccentric persons are 
always in the wrong, ilappy, therefore, must we think it, 
considering tliat the concurrent testimony of physicians and 
philosc^ers adjudges all men to be more or Jess insane, that 
society, in obedience to secret laws of affinity, resolves itself into 
distinct circles, allowing each prudent lunatic to reserve the dis¬ 
play of bis aberrations for congenial company, and to eryoy his 
madness without forfeiting bis self-esteem. What a Bedlam 
would the world be were the inuumcrable vagaries of mankind 
indiscriminately jumbled together, and Belgravian table-turners 
required to try conclusions wdth the witch-doctors of Soraer- 
setshiro or Essex ! Lord Brougham, in one of his recent 
admirable addresses, pronounced witchcraft to be an exploded 
hallucination of tlic past; yet numerous localities have very 
recently given proof that belief in it is still extensively entertained, 
and that in this species of delusion the nineteenth century suc¬ 
cessfully emulates the^ worst absurdities of the sixteenth. There 
is the same ungtjnorous tendency to make the gentler sex respon¬ 
sible for the ills of life, and to trace a relation of cause and effect 
between a sick cow and a superannuated female. Spoils have 
been muttered in eburobyards by swarthy women carrying dragon's 
blood, and suddenly vanishing with tlio artfully appropriated 
wardrobe of a too confiding housemmd at the conclusion of the 
ceremony. A pig was recently seen by the assembled members 
of a highly respectable family regaling itself with fruit in the 
upper branches of a cherry-tree. Through the malice of an 
envious neighbour, the wife of a substantial Norfolkshire yeoman 
is “ harassed about night and day, continual worrying lijke wind 
[Vol. LXXI. No. CXXXIX.]—Naw Sbuibs, Vol. XV. No. I. p 
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teasing her titomaoh, and like a sow with all her little pigs a pull¬ 
ing her to pieces." In a case at the Stafford Spring Assizes of 
lost year, a quarrel with the mother of the prosecutor ended in 
tlio cheese not turning, and on application to the prisoner, recom¬ 
mended by reputed skill in the art magic, it appeared that the pro¬ 
secutor’s wife, horses, cattle, cheese, and cheese-kettle were .'ill of 
them bewitched; the wife, who was addicted to the habit of cuj’ing 
the obsession of one evil spirit by another, deposed that she had 
often been “ snatched up in her sleep in bed, os straight as she 
then stood, and shaken all to deathat last, on horrors head 
horrors accumulating, a fiery dog burst through the street-door, 
terrifying the housemaid out of her wits, and illuminating the 
house with disastrous light. In the village of East Thorpe in 
Ess^, a county always famous in the annals of wizardry, the liad 
language of an ill-conditioned girl was conjeoturally tra(;cd to 
the insidious spells of a seemingly inoffensive neiglibour, where¬ 
upon the peasantry laishcd tumultuously to the assault, thinking 
themselves as ill-used in being prevented from burning .a witch as 
the Hindoos.when thwarted in a similar propensity ns to widows. 

And not the frequency only, but the calm and confident tone 
of modern witchcraft, show that its roots are deep and strong,—^that 
credulity is not, as has heen asserted, a mere exceptional hlot in a 
general enlightenment, but a common failing,—and that tliefcwmay 
still, if adequately conscience-seared, enjoy the ill-natured luxury 
described by Lucretius, of seeing the mqny tossed helplessly on the 
breakers of superstition. “ Think !” cries a Somersetshire carrier 
to his surpri^d interrogator, when disdaining veterinary aid, he 
liies to the wise woman of Somertou about his ailing cattle, 
according to the ancient precedent recorded in the hook of Samuel ; 
“ Tliink! I do know ut; why, d’ye mean to say that a man could 
have four bosses die in one day, without nothing done to 'uni ? 
There’s no more the mutter with them bosses than there is wi’ 
you or I.” And W’lien on a late occasion, at the Worship-street 
Office, Mrs. Mary Anne Gable, that lady-like person who, after 
appealing in vain to the medical skill of Dr. llamsbotham, took 
refuge'^at last in the burnt powders of Mrs. Macdonald, observed 
in the exact words of Origon: (“ sunt quidem hme,” De Prinoip. 
Ptoem. ch. 6) “.Well, sir, we all know that there are such 
things,”—-it is remarkable, that beyond an expression of surprise 
at the paradoxical union of respectability and folly before him, 
the magistrate had np. argument to adduce in refutation of the 
proposition. It has been said that the English ace too sensible 
tf> be consistent, and an instinotive unvril^f^aw to carry 
out extreaui^ ^^oulous {H^tices preveni^^ib^ from sedng the 
real absurdi^ of their priwiiples. All however; are not 
equally capable of the xdoe tact which knows where to stop; and 
before complaining of the gMiercd inadequacy and uselessness of 
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education, it may not lio unreasonable to ask ifrbether tlie delu¬ 
sions we ridicule and deplore do not receive indirect encourage¬ 
ment from anxioiisly cherished institutions and ideas; ideas 
which, while exercising the most indisputably powerfur control 
over opinion, were practically found by the rationalist controver¬ 
sialists against witchcraft to be moat inconveniently in their way, 
and to oppose tho most formidable obstacles to their victory. 

It is not of direct legislative enactments that we now speak. 
Upwards of a century has elapsed since the penaltijBS of witch- 
emft were erased from our statute-book, and a still longei* period 
since a similar change was made in the laws of Prussia. Yet 
Prussia as \*el* as England, represented by Mog, Mvers, and 
other worthies named at tho head of this ai*ticle, have recently 
and simultaneously exhibited their educational sliortcomings in 
our police courts; a fact proving abrogation of penalties alone 
to be instifticiont to eradicate an inlatuatioii, which, indeed, has 
often attempted to supply tho absence of judicial cruelty by Lynch 
law. The vagaries of legislation and theology are naturally incom¬ 
prehensible to common people, w^ho cannot see why that which 
was true yesterday should be false to-day ; or why a time- 
sanctioned hereditary crime should suddenly vanish from the 
catalogue of possible olteuces. In 17J11, shoidly before the repeal 
of the i\ct of James, a poor woman was drowned by the popiiluce 
in attempting to exemplify in her person the general theory of 
the absence of specific gravity in witches ; and to this day Nor¬ 
folk farmers and Essex Inbourors arc tmable to comprehend wliy 
the power of Satan sliould have ceased, or wliy Die viodua 
operandi in dealing with his infatuated victims should be allcred. 
'riie conacquoncc is, that the rector of East Tlioipe is obliged 
seasonably to mount guard bcfoi'e the door of an aged parishioner 
until the arrival of the witch-doctor; ami the iTtnonstrauces of 
the Norfolkshiro magistrate, appealed to for tho purpose of sub¬ 
jecting ‘‘old Mrs. C-, who live near the Lion,*' to tho devils 

ordeal of shaving and cold water, are summarily mot by a refe¬ 
rence to the Witch of Endor and the Dcemoniacs of the New 

• 

’rostament. The self-complacency which looks at the play, and 
enjoys the fun of the exposure, seems to afford satisfactory proof 
that our conscience is clear and our withers unwrung. O^r 
neighhours, who enjoy tho monopoly of the .Ijady of Salette 
and the miracle of Lourdes, are probably worse off than ourselves. 
A number of swindlers were sentenced by the Correctional Police 
of Touts (March 25, 1850), for imposing, by magical pretences, 
on the p^ftenhiry. In CatboUe countades every eonvent had, it 
seetii,* until redeiitity, its “ hexenvater" or fdtt^.'fiQder, and 

* 'See Garinet, " Histone de la Magie," p. 344. 
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even within n tew lengnca of our own shores, Oapucin “ peivs 
apotlieciiires” conducted themselves very lately in nunneries in 
11 way (inalifying them to exchange places with the “ denio]i 
d’impudicitc" whom they nflected to exorcise. Still, even among 
ourselves, the witch-doctor is abroad as well as the schoplmuster, 

and the pretence of his exceptional rarity is but an .anodyne 
adniiuistered on principle to soothe the “feminine’' suscepti¬ 
bilities of the upper ten thousand. Unfortunately the statistics 
stand in the jndicative, while the cosy consolation is hut hesita¬ 
tingly insinuated in the potential. “ Witchcraft,” says the autho¬ 
rity quoted, “must be pretty popular in Essex, when we find 
two witch-doctors within hail in a single village; not only well 
known and in good practice, bnt subject, in regard to their merits 
and talent, to a discriminating estimate in public opinion.”— 
“ The public mention of a particular case brings out other allu¬ 
sions, anecdotes, and confessions, until at length it becomes plain 
enough that the applicant’s opinions on tins subject represent 
pretty nearly the private creed of the whole parish.” 

It has been said that hunuuiity owes lasting gratitude to men 
who, like Weier, Beginald Scot, and others, undertook the cham¬ 
pionship of reason against witchcraft, in the hey-day of its 
popularity and triumph : but we arc also not a little beholden 
to those individuals who, fnun time to time, exhibit themselves 
to public observation as specimens of a malady extensively pre¬ 
valent and very dillicult to cure. It is right we should be made 
to feel bow dense is the ignorance, how unquestioning the credu¬ 
lity of the great mass of our fellow-ci’eatures; aud the lesson will 
be still more wholcsoipo, if, in addition to commiseration for 
them, it leads us to suspect ouiwelvcs: to trace through all the 
comers and avennes of our own minds those points of supersti¬ 
tious attachment Avhich, but for a supercilious negligence usurping 
the place of logical inference, would inevitably ripen a harvest of 
folly quite as gross ns auy emanating from the agriculturists of 
Somerset or Essex. The self-conceit of sui^eriority requires an 
occasional pestilence or Orimeau failure to rouse it to the neces¬ 
sity of sanitary arrangements, and to correct deficiencies ol” 
military organization. So in othennntters ; we might go on for 
ever in meclianical attendance at church, and unintelligent rending 
of a faulty translation of the Bible, if there wore ndt an occa¬ 
sional witchcraft exposure or theological scpabble to convince 
us that there may be something unsound in our church, and 
radically defective in our education. The case would;,certainly 
be much wo:^ than wc beliete. be, were it lately 

asserted by ill® press, that educatipafc is mMmfor sd^erstttioii, 
tliat no amoUht of culture- affords a guarani against follies as 
monslrotts as those recently divulged in the cases\oftbo German 
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wizard, Stointlial, and the “Seventh ])aughtei’” of Hackney. 
Jeannette Myers, it appears, had been ten years at pchool; the 
yeoman-farmer of Hockham was “ wcll-condnctod, well to do, and 
possessed of at least as much- seriplural and general knowledge 
a» usually fulls to the lot of his olusst” The Saturday Review 
generalizes the dogma of the impotence of education, arguing 
that nothing is more likely to produce superstition than a gi-eat 
and sudden increase of general knowledge: — 

* 

clergyman not long ago was earnestly pressing on the attention 
of a dying Lincolnshire boor certain doctrines which have presented 
difficulties to clearer heads under more favourable ciiuumstances. 
^Wut Avi' faafch,’ was tlie faint response, given in the sick man’s 
nativ? doric; ‘ wut wi’ faith, and wut wi’ the earth a turning round 
the sun, and wut wi’ the railroads a fuzzia’ and a whuzzin’, I’m clean 
muddled, stonied, and bet;’ and so saying he turned to the wall and 
expired,” 


That the crowding of new phenomena and discoveries on minds 
incapable of rlnssifyhig and assimilating lliem should favour the 
growth of su))erstition may he true, because hero there is a dis¬ 
proportion hetAvecn tlie faculty and the objects presented to it, 
and, in Urn absence of real causes, llic imagination is sure to sug¬ 


gest liotitions ones; h»it it wore strangt* reasoning to infer from 


tliese premises that knowledge, not ignorance, is the source of 
superstition. The latter is pot iu the perplexing multiplicity of 


objects, but in the undisciplined mind uf the beholder. To mere 


superficial appearances and impressions the word knowledge is 
inapplicable ; and, before acquiescing iu discouffigiug inieronces 
as to the uselessness of education, may we not ask for better assur¬ 


ance that the education obtainable at Hocklmm and Haeknev is 


of a genuine kind ; or rather question whether this misernhle 
exhibition of its ostensible results justifies its retcntioix of the 
name ? The Times correspondent, to whom wo are indebted tor 
one of these specimens of modern civilization, compares with it 
the account given by Mr. Audersson, of the savages of Lake 
Gnami, ^hose belief iu the black art, and iu male and female 
conjurors, precisely resembles that of liis own parish. Admitting 
our advantages in science, in free circulation of opinion, in a 
well-paid church, aud numerous dissenting tcachci’S, tliC^ .tnay 
still be an undiscovei'ed defect iu the teaeliiug giving occa¬ 
sion for the comparison. The pupil must have a hard heart or 
a bad memory wbo does not imbibe some little of tljat faith in 
the sup^atural which is so laboriously impigjssed on him, and 

a gufdified ^c^ity to those ‘‘ of devil 

wMeh he IS solemt^'required to abjure. in his book 

on dtemopplo^y, ingeniously contrived to miss ^Important kuth, 
whmi remAtkmg, in regard to the great prevalence of witclu rdfk 
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in Lapland, Liiedland, and Orcades^ that wherever human 
ignorance xvns densest, there the foal fiend, was most rampant and 
impudent. The rector of Thoi^o is said to have been deeply 
pained to And that after many years of earnest labour such gross 
ignorance should prevail in his parish;—the Worship-street 
magistrates, too, expressed tJieir surprise that educated and 
respectable persons should have acted so foolishly. We, too, 

lire surprised ; but not so much at the facts, aa^ at what to us 
appears the illogical mortification of the clergyman, and the 
gratuitous, astonishment of the magistrates. Our surprise would 
have been greater had other consequences resulted from the 
conditions; and thus, as requiring no arbitrary alterations of the 
text, Avo may hope that the interpretation here offered, in the shape 
of a short historical reti’ospeot, may prove to be the true one. 

The assumed extent of the supernatural depends ou ignorance of 
the udtural. Habit effaces common objects and occurrences from 
the category of the miraculous; yet even these, under special cir¬ 
cumstances, as in tlie instance of tbo shower of rain invoked by 
the Bishop of Annecy in Rousseau, reassert over ignorant minds 
an imposing influence. Habit alone is no cure for superatitiou; 
to be so it must include acquaintance with things in their causal 
connection, or as parts of a general order, amounting under these 
circumstances to intelligent familiarity or knowledge, with whose 
rational adA'once the limits of the supernatural become perma¬ 
nently contracted, leaving livith an cver-nurrowing circle in which 
to seek the only proofs of diviue agency it is able to appreciate. 
With the conseivusuess of moral distinctions and establishment - 
of religious creeds, there arises a further subdivision of the super¬ 
natural elemeul itself, which, according to varieties of opinion 
and feeling, assumes a different complexion as holy or unholy, 
miraculous or magical; the former emanating from God, the 
latter from a supposed adversary power, or prince of evil. Gese- 
nius tells us that the term Satan, or “ adversary," was first used in 
the later Jewish theology to desiguate the chief of hostile spirits ; 
the remarkable contrast between the two passages, 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, 
and 1 Chren. xxi. 1, added to other evidence, making it highly 
improbable that in earlier times nay sucli iiotiou could have-, 
existed. The intense feeling of antimundane antagonism charao- 
teristic of primitive Christianity, conjoined the two witithctical 
ideas of the World and the D evil, making the lattea: the “ Piinceps 
hnjtts mundi," and abandoning to him the general dominion over 
a degenerate scene in which its own adherents were. stean- 

gers and pilgrim^’ a chos^ few elected fox' inheiiip^e of a 
“ far off aim fj^tter city.” But wbeu, SEi|im^ting 'a‘ visible 
reality for a expectation, the new became an 

earthly* establishment or church, to leave so wide a miiygin to iJm 
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euemy was olea^ly incompatible with ^ posilu^ ; and Irenmos 
(Hajr. V. 24, 3) is obliged to admit tbftt the deril Ked when he 
said—“ To me they ace given, and I give them to whom I will.” 
The claim of Catholicism t)r niiiversalism degraded Batan from 
a legitimate monarch into a desultory invader or marauder, who^ 
lurking with his subject hcnds in obscure comers, was to be dins* 
lodged by CLribllan exorcisms, and otherwise habitually worsted in 
his encounters with tho armoury of the Church. The saints 
were supposed to be continually engaged in conflict with aei;ifd.. 
powers, representing, by their own confession, according to liiU* 
tantins, the dethroned gods of heathenism; and disease being 
supposed to bo a diabolical infliction, the sacraments, chrism, and 
holy wnter were the legitimate specifics for effecting a cure. In 
• those early times tho clergy had a therapeutic monopoly, and 
several instances are mention^ by Gregory of Tours, in which 
the bones of Bt. Martin gave significant tokens of prolbssional 
jealousy, invasions of their privilege by secular medicine being 
supernaturally punished. Under these circumstances the Church 
could nfl'ord at least to deal leniently with those lay magical pre¬ 
tensions, whicli by the Emperors had often been visited with 
extreme severity as a political crime, endangering the State and 
savouring of treason. It treated sorcery as criminal indeed, 
and punishable by ecclesiastical censures, but as a criminal delu¬ 
sion rather than a reality. In tho celebrated “ Canon Episcopi," 
supposed to embody a decree of the Council of Ancyra in a.d. 314, 
and whoso authenticity afterwards became the subject of hot dis¬ 
pute between inquisitors and rationalists, the bishops are required 
to exercise vigilant supervision over magical practices, and espe¬ 
cially to excommunicato certain impious females, who, blinded by 
the devil, imagined themselves riding through the air in company 
with Hecate and Herudias. The injunction is repeated by the 
Synod of Agatha or Agdc, a.d. 606, which, witli other decrees of 
the sixth and seventh centuries, represent divination and sorcery as 
pagan delusions. The Synod of Bracara or Braga condemned 
the Maniohfean notion of a demonioetd influence over the weather; 
and Chrysostom among the Fathers, as afterwards A|;obaTd of 
Lyons and John of Salisbury, treated magical pretensions-gene¬ 
rally with merited contempt, the former exorcising a possessed 
person with a whipping, and in his writings deploring the growth 
of popular ignorance. But these instances of Uberal construction 
are exceptional. It was generally .believed that the devil, the 
author o^nagia as well as of heathen auguries and oracles, had, 
sinOe the^l^vept Christi^ity, been more ilun ever mischiev¬ 
ously active, as ei^^i6»ated % the near prospect -^ final discom¬ 
fiture, .in. working^il to the souls and bodieB^ltff his Imman 
victims; Irenmus especially recognises in hei^y tlie 
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sion uf tli6 embittorod mftUgnafiOy jsl him who/in immecliate 
prospect of eternal fire, venWred for the first time upon the unpre¬ 
cedented extremity of blaspheming God. If, among the fathers, 
magical arts are sometimes treated as illusory, they still retain as 
illusions tlie reality of diabolical suggestion; and Augustin, 
though occasionally deriding the pretensions of conjurors, is 
generally far more eager to accuse the innocence of lay magic and 
depreciate its efficacy, than to deny its existence. The power 
ascribed to demons by Tertulliau and Lactantius/ of producing 
blight, sickness, and frenzy, was supposed to be exerted through 
the illicit arts of those whom they favoured; and the conflicting 
claims of ecclesiastical and Satanic power were finally determined 
hy the ingenious distinction of Aquinas, that although the devil 
cannot alter the course of nature, he may still, under Divine per* 
mission, exert a subordinate inflmence, artificially intericriug to 
produce contingent effects, just as the bodily members arc moved 
by the will. 

Jiut the leniency of the Cluirch in these matters lasted only so 
long as its ascendaucy was safe and its spiritual prerogatives 
unimpcached. The case was altered when, concurrently with 
increased power in the hierarchy, schism began to assume a deter¬ 
mined and dangerous attitude. Undhr the influence of fear, 
severity took the place of moderation, and Papal, following the 
example of Imperial Rome, adopted as its policy the superstitious 
cruelties which Oharlemagne had prohibited. A schismatical 
minority is sure to be misrepresented. The spirit of fanaticism 
reverses that of charity, and, by distorting motives and magnify¬ 
ing errors, easily contrives to enlist prejudice and passion against 
the object of its dislike. T’he charges which had been so gratui¬ 
tously brought by heathens against early Christianity were soon 
under altered circumstances launched by Christians against each 
other. The hideous description given by Cmciliiis in Minneius 
Felix of a secret and desperate faction leagued against God and 
man, and celebrating the foulest nocturnal rights, became the 
type of accusations levelled by the orthodox Christian against 
his dissenting brethren. That enmity to orthodoxy implied 
enmity to God, and enmity to God alliance with the devil, was 
the natural logic of the Church. The precedent of Simon Magus, 
and the use made of it iu patristic legends, show how the com¬ 
bined charges of heresy and sorcery, once brought by the Pharisees 
agtunst Jesus, might at any time he used to prove the'diabolic 
character of dissentient opinipn. The Gnostics, the e«ft'I»st dis¬ 
senters, were the firstivictims of c^uipny, the lti^timate^jliiipoessors 
of the legenda^ arch-heretic; MoiitttQi8ts,Mi^p^it^ms, i’riscillian- 
ists successively underwent the unsc!rupulous«i^ld4uy engendered 
hn-theological hatred. As the area of heresy inoreiieea,' the accasa- 
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tion^hitlierto vague aud general, aasumed greater emphasis and 
malignancy. The sectaries who, under vaHotUS traditienal nick¬ 
names of Oathari, Manich®aas, Paulicians, icc., represent the 
spreading popularity of dissent during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries in the Ilhine countries and France, were actuated by a 
very reasonable dislike of glaring abuses, such as tbo wovshix) of 
crosses, saints, images, &c.; but the ofiene'e \Yhich was inexpiable 
m the eyes nf Rome was soon exaggerated, by the angry feeimg 
excited by their success, into enormities unpardonable in those of 
reason. The consummation regarded as desirable by Dr. Hook, 
which, under the triumphant success of Roman absolutism,' once 
made philosophy the handmaid, or, as Matthew Paris phrases it, 
the harlot of theology, submerging sense and learning in monkish 
legend, marks the time when heresy became permanently identified 
with soi’cery, and sorcery a substantive crime, involving, according 
to ecclesiastical legists, the worst of lierestes. It is to the iui^ui- 
sitors who, at Toulouse and elsewhere, followed up as a permanent 
institution the twenty years’ crusade against the Albigenses, and 
their subscciuent literary champions, J)ominicnn and Jesuit, that 
wc owe the elaborate monstrosity known to modern liistory as 
witchcraft; an ideal aggregate, comprising under the general 
form of devil worship the quinlesseiu,*e of all imaginable abomi¬ 
nation, The indictment is generally conceived in one uniform 
strain, and its arbitrary clmracter betrays itself in the monotonous 
iteration of the same charges. Riding tlirough the air to a con¬ 
ference and compact with Katan, followed by cannibalism, incest, 
promiscuous intercourse in the dark, and aftef^ords murdering 
and eating the ofllspring, are the established routine of hon^ors 
distinguishing what St. Remhard calls the peculiarly Satanic 
character of contemporaneous heresy. The ceremonial in which 
certain sects abjured Romanism to receive what was (railed the 
consolaraentum,*'received the perverse construction of .abjura¬ 
tion^ of (Ihrist, and reversal of baptismal renunciation of the 
devil. The kneeling at the feet of the now pastor was'adoration 
of Hatan; the brotherly kiss an obscene homage performed to the 
Prince of Flvii. The Cathari, according to Alanus, wemso called 
from the word cat, “quia oscitlantur posteriora cati, in cujus 
specie, ut dicuut, apparet eis Lucifer." In this, as it was temed, 
“ exceptional crime,” the usual forms of justice were dispensed 
with; and when in the summary proceeding oonse<jiienbon secret 
denuneiation the spiritual authority had decided as to innocence 
or gniljt,'the. secular arm blindly executed the sentence.' Yet 
in^uij^ii^eial tyr^my was not established unoppe^ed ; occasional 
pmtebfif Wre kragi^ universities, and ciStoncils; the fate 

of Petei: pf CfnsteJnau and Conrad of MarbUr^’show that the 
holy office'though a lucrative was not ahvays a safe one, 
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times the jurisdictioa was dii^uted; somstimes the rcrronue, fed 
by confiaoations, Mted from scarcity of victime, and the tetirement 
of heretics to a safer asvlum. The skilful combination of the 

4/ 

charges of heresy and sorcery enabled inquisitors to vanquish 
those difficulties; they secured jurisdiction on one hand, and 
popularity on the other. To the civil tribunals they pleaded the 
ecclesiastical right of pronouncing upon heresy; ok the other 
hand, the charge of sorcery—which was not, like the other, an 
unpopular one—-afforded abundance of victims, being o(f that arbi¬ 
trary and fanciful kind which is easiest to make and hardest to 
disprove. As punishers of witchcraft they led public opinion 
instead of opposing it, and the persecutor and oppressor took the 
semblance of liberator and benefactor. A mandate issued by Pope 
Alexander IV., in 1264, confining the inquisitorial jurisdiction in 
sorcery to cases of manifest heresy (“si apertft heeresin sapiant”), 
operated as a concession instead of a restriction, since the un--. 
lettered victim was readily entrapped into heretical utterances, by 
captious questioning; and it was the constant strain of sinister 
ingenuity in this direction which resulted in stamping sorcery or 
witchcraft as a substantive and distinct heresy. Up to the year 
1323 the annals of the Toulouse Inquisition report few executions 
except those of Waldenses, “Beguines, and other sectaries ; from 
this.date witchcraft cases increase, and the Dominican writers who 
theoretically worked out its criminal details—Eymorious, Nider, 
Jlernhard t>f Como, and Jacquier—.speak of the “ secta ot huTesis 
maloficorura'’ ns a new species of guilt originating about n cen¬ 
tury and n half* before the last of these writers, 1468-1460. 
Eymericus in his “ Inquisitorial Directory,” written about 1357, 
lays it down that “ all magic implies apostacy from the faith, on 
account of the compact entered into with the devil; since no 
man can serve two masters." The authority of the Inquisition 
was oonfirraed by its appointment as a royal court in 1381, and 
the personal fears of Pope John XXII., who lived in constant 
apprehension of spells and poisons, contributed in no slight 
degree to increase its severity. Nor should it be forgotten, in 
estimating the secret springs of opinion, that the first efforts of 
revived learning in Western Europe, when the scholars of France, 
Germany, and England resorted to the schools of Oordova and" 
Toledo, hence imagined to he the headquartem of neoromonuy, . 
were - calculated to dazzle rather than enlighten, and that the 
marvels of inffint science seemed to justify instead of dieqpelling 
the general credulity- .■* 

Through the inetrumentaliiy of the Inquisition. 
thus succeeded hoi enlisting the moat iffiject and su|^ 

stitions to guard -its inviolability by terrifying" di«ffiedience. 
But towards the close of tlie fourteenth century aflhiira tookf a 
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new turn. The; papacy ^as in a declining states «yad tho activity 
of the Iz^iaisition was proportionally enftsehlad- The great 
schism in vfhioh one half of the Catholic world oxcoramumoated 
the other half> arrested the prosecution of special heresies. In 
1390 the juristliction oyer witchcraft in Franco was transfei*^ 
by tho Parlianient of Paris from the ecclesiastical to the civil 
tribunals, and with this change, although belief in it was far from 
abandoned, the severity of its punishment was intermitted.. But 
while France became comparatively indulgent, cases began, toi he 
more fireqiient in neighbouring countries. At the beginning of 
the fifteenth century male and female sorcerers were burned at 
Bemo, and during tho Council of Basle the Boniinican Nider 
wrote^is book called “ Formicarius,” with the view of initiating 
Germany into those abominable mysteries. A circular oi 
Eugenius IV, in 1437, urging inquisitors to more stiiugeut mea¬ 
sures against sorcery, seems, at least in France, to have had little 
ctFccl; for in 1451 the enlightened Nicholas V. found it neces¬ 
sary to repeat the injunction in louder and fiercer tones, Tho 
palmy days of the Inquisition and of scholasticism appeared to 
be past, and many, among tliem William Edelin, ventured, 
though not altogether with impunity, to assei*t the nullity oi 
witchcraft from the pulpit. To countei’act these heterodox ten¬ 
dencies, the Dominican Jacquier published in 1458 his Flagel¬ 
lum heereticorum fasciuariorum,*’ and in the following year, 
appeai’ed the “ Foitalitiuin b'idei ” of Alphonsus de Spina; their 
arguments being generally based ou the sclioolmcu, monkish 
legend, and judicial confessions, including a special attack on the 
authenticity of the ‘‘ Canon Episcopi" relied on by tlie opposite 
party. At this time the near approach of the Refoiination began 
to be ominously felt, and the success of the Hussites, with other 
insurrectionary symptoms, made tho Papal party proportionally 
active in measures of repression. Among these, the old strata¬ 
gem of prosecuting heresy iinder the name of sorc(?ry was not 

likely to be omitted. A nearly contemporary jurist, Iranciscus 

Balduinus, relates that “much was said at the time about Vau- 
dois or Waldenses, who, as their adversaries pretended, had com¬ 
merce with unclean spirits.” The fearful persecution at Arras, 
which occurred at this period, ond which was instigate by 
inquisitors and clergy against parlies suspected of heresy or 
“ Voudoisie,” is memorable not only for its confiscations, tortur¬ 
ings, and the shameless m^daexty by which confessions wore 
extracted^ but especially for the prophetic antioipatioa uttered by 
CaiiKm. wii6#^declariug Christendom to te. ftiU off diaboli¬ 
cal herette% the ^e»dy arrivid of a tiatee when some 

powerful pla^g himself at their bead imperil tiie 

existence 6t OathoKcism. Since the violent death of Conrad of 
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Marburg, the Inquisition bud been comparatively lioj^erative in 
Germany, and Dr. Soldan congratulates his couuferyifien on the 
good sense with which its extravagances were opposed, and 
the numerous, even clerical, voices raised to exhibit witchcraft ns 


a mere creation of credulous fancy, imputing to the black art the 
elfects- of unknown causes. It was under these circumstances 


that .Tames Rprenger and Henry Institor, appoint^ inquisitors 
for Upper Germany, obtaineil in MS-t the celebrated bull of 


Innocent VIII., which, though far from being the origin of witch- 
prosecutions, acted with signal effect in promoting their subse¬ 
quent activity. The holy father, wJio, ns Dr. Soldan says, boasted 
the parentage of seven natural cliildren in addition to this un¬ 


natural one, enveloped his real object, which indeed is barely 
mentioned, in copious amplifications about sorcery; and to facili¬ 


tate operations, Bprenger followed it up with his well-known 
treatise, called “Malleus Maleficarum,” as a guide to judicial 


theoiw and practice. 


No object is gained by dwelling on details of tbe epidemic which, 
engendered by the Inquisition, for throe centuries devastated 
Europe, giving free scope to the worst passions, and destroying 
so many lives. Yet two particulars challenge inquiry and 
j-emark : one, the strange uniformity of the offence as elicited by 
confession; the other, the question qs to the sources wbicii 
suggested its details. To prove an imaginary offence, confession 
was the most desirable kind of evidence; and this when extracted 


by torture easily assumed any desired form. Yet the uniformity 
has excited surprise, and been variously accounted for; some 
supposing that there must have been some external reality in the 
way of profane imposture, a remnant of heathen practice; others 
referring it to morbid subjectivity in the accused, cither caused by 
melancholy and hypochondria, or, as Lord liacon suggests, arti¬ 
ficially produced by a stimulating ointment. Similarity of effect 
indicates identity of cause; and the disease producing as its 
symptom a stereotyped formula with such mechanical precision 
necessarily supposes some guiding routine of tradition or s\ig- 
gestion. There can he little doubt that from the commencement 
of these prosecutions direct suggestion was used; a simple yea 
or nay being required to articles of impeachment mode up from 
the known particulars of the witclies’ sabbath, for nature could 


not hold- out against protracted tortures, and‘found-simple 
acquiescence its eas^iest resource. Mr. Chambers, iiii his * Annals 
of Scotland," relates hoW suspected persons were Kqng qp by a 
loop fonned by tying their thuinbs, two Highlanders Meantime 
employing thb whip, and applying lighted tq the feOt and 

othe^ parts of tpe body. “ The accused, ewr couibi^mg many 
ridiculous things, including frequent commerce with the devil, 
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declared ^ judge lie had heou dreaming' :; , the truth being, 
that lie in, so miserable a plight, that he confessed, or rather 
said, whatever was put into his head.’’ “ The pre.sbytery, ordered 
the parish minister to wait on suspected persons, and. to take 
pains by prayer and exhortation to bring them to confession.” 
Frederick Spec, whose “Oautio Criminalis,” published in, 1031, 
originated in the horrible scenes witnessed in his capacity of con¬ 
fessor, describes the shameless way in which a prescribed (!on- 
fession was wining point by point from the joints and muscles of 
the accused, and how simple people, who had at first proclaimed 
themselves to be guilty, afterwaius spoke in quite a different 
tone when they found that the sympathy of the questioner might 
he trusted. Dfiring the persecution at Arras, the executioner 
stood by the rack with a drawn sword, threatening to cut olf the 
heads of those refusing to confe.ss; at Offenburg, in 160H, con- 
I'osrions of riding on a goat and other matters were read out of 
a hook to the accused, who, already speechless with torture, gave 
au enforced and impotent assent. “ yome witches,” says Eodiuus, 

“ coniess, bcciiuso they desire to die, not for glory, hut from despnir, 
as being tormented in their livesa pregnant admission to wliich 
Weier gives a truer turn; “ these miserable wretches prefer being 
burnt at om e, to repeated and protracted tortures.” 

Jt was thought important that confessions should he voluntary ; 
hut in the lax construction given to the term every admission 
was so called which ivas not the direct result*of violence. Tlireats 
and fatigue, long incarceration, cunning cross-questioning and 
lying exhortation, were thought no infringement of its freedom . 
and fairnc.ss. The “ ^lallous” recommeiuks the fraud of unlimited 


promises with a mental reservation, or with the view of leaving 
in ulterior proceedings the place of tlie judge so pledged to be 
supjdied by another. A notable instance of such deception oc¬ 
curred.at the memortihle proceedings at Arras in M59, wJien the 
prisoners, who after arraignment and confession were led oil’ to 
execution, piteously exclaimed that they h/ul been deceived by 
bypocritioni pretem^es of mercy,, and were in fact ignorant 
of the nature of the crime imputed to them. The word 
voluntary, in the opinion of the writer above quoted, was a mere 
abuse of language ; for sometimes tlie so-called volnutary admis¬ 
sions were found on inquiry to liave been obtained o?% by crush¬ 
ing the shin-bone, or flattening the arm into a pulp. Any treat¬ 
ment might pass unquestioned ia the case of a “crimen ex- 
cepturo,” v^hero, the. proceedings,’ us prescribed by the bull of 
Euge^ys .IV.,'wpfe .to bo “ sine strepitu et figuya judicii,” i c., 
sunimtu-y i^nd orbife^y, dispensing with regulax forms of justice 
apd evidence. '- . . 

But the. explanation in these instances does not reach the 
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scarce of the liajlawnation which was ofteti so though 

iwegnlorly, slmrwi hetweeu persecutor and yktte/ ‘that Mr. 
CJjamtes (vol. i. 219) declares it to he difficult to say >Yhich of 

the two were deluders or deluded. The course of such epidemic 
dreaming is like the passage of the wind, and our knowledge in 
regal’d to it depends on our acquaintance with the mental laws 
governing the propagation of mythical opinion. Superstition is 
the mistaking a fancy for a fact; tlie delusion dnee formed, its 
extension is mere [matter of opportunity and tune, depending, 
however, on its original adaptation to existing feelings and pre¬ 
judices. A w'riter of the seventeenth century says:—“Qui est 
riiomme ou la femme, pour rustiques et cauipagnards qu'ils puis- 
sent estre, qui ne stjaclie desormais jusq'aux cifoonstances les plus 
menues de ce qu'on dit estre en ccs Sabats ? T1 ne faut qu’avoir 
est6 assis une demi-heuro sous I’crme ou sous la tille devaut 
l eglise de son village en conversation avec ses commires, au 
four, nil moulin, aux veilloos d’hyver, pour stjavoir dans ces par- 
ticnlaritez autnnt a pen pres quo Semi, Bodiu, Dolrio, et Ic 
Maillot des sorciers nous en ont nppris." Semigius, Bodin, 
Delrio, only propagated ideas inherited through a long series of 
fanciful tradition; and it may seem strange that Professor 
Faraday, who would exercise the greatest circumsjieotion in test¬ 
ing a metal or a gas, should in regard to higher objects refer ns, 
in bis Lecture ou Education, to that precarious guidance of 
“testimony” which lias so often been a vehicle for the blindest 
delusions, “ The uniformity of the hallucinations ought of 
itself,” says Chiftnbei's, “ to have put magistrates on their guiird 
against misjudging these unfortunate beings.” “ Ignorance of the 
influence of imagination," he adds, “ was one cause of the long 
persistence of belief. The ignorant, seeing an efteet, ascribed it 
to what at the time seemed the mofet probable cause; and the 
enlightened, who, knowing little of the power of imagination, took 
refuge in blunt denial of the facts, naturally got no attention or 
credence. Accusations, utterly unfounded, easily earned home 
the conviction of guilt to tJie conscience of the accused, because 
they were consistent with current notions, the^ witches themselves 
believing the reality and turpitude of the offence as sincerely as 
others.”—(Vol. ii. 291.) Faith once raised into life, and stimulated 
in the forcing-house of tlie Inquisition, grew in geometrical ratio. 
It exhibited its fervency in works, and then the works were ap¬ 
pealed to in corroboration of the faith. How impossible to 
imagine, cried the advocates of witehorafi, in r^ly to sceptical 
oMiaults, that belief could have been so universal, that so many 
laws should have been enacted, so many traste 'end eiecutions. 
have taken place, had there not been som^hiiig in it ? On the 
first establishment of the Munich Academy of Sciences, one of 
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the 4 :ead a paper to prove tlie nullity of witchcraft; in 

consequence Ok violent outcry arose among monks, who had 
boon immeworiaiiy selliug amulcts and crosses for.-iitfit, cure. 

“ This discourse,” said one of the most vehement of the ol^jeotors, 
“is manifestly injurious to the blood-besprinkled particle of the 
Holy Cross of Soheyrn. Why, the crosses of Scheym have been 
sold all over Europe, more than 10,000 being frequently dis¬ 
tributed in a single year, and found a sure preservative against 
magic, witchcratt, storms, unclean spirits, &c." If this worthy 
academician is right, then we, the monks of Scheyrn, are cheats, 
and the crosses we sell impostures ! 

The tale thus monotonously propagated was boirowed in the 
• outset from Homan and Oriental superstition. Many of the 
antecedents of witchcraft occur in the classics; in the laws of the 
twelve tables; in Lucan, Virgil, Tibullus, and Aniobius; and 
llcginnld Scot deservedly ridicules the credulity which “ accepted 
poetries for proofs.” Tflie impious revels of Sagana and Cauidia, 
and the nocturnal errands of tlie Stiiges, supplied the model for 
the flights and foul lopasts of modern witches. Apuleiiis tells 
of conversions of human beings into animals; and Petronius, the 
favoinite reading of the convents, gives a curious insliuico of 
lycanthropy. In short, when the'Church in successive bulls 
committed itself to witchcraft, it only availed itself of data offered 
by existing superstition, and, as in the memorable instance of 
transubstantiation, converted what had been only a vulgar idea 
into an instrument of it.s purposes. Eor, ,as Gerson remarked, 
“ many things were tolerated wJiich it was impo:»iblc to eradicate, 
and it was bettor that such ideas and practices, if they existed at 
lUl, should ho enlisted in the sf^rvice of the faith.” tlio monks, 
who so well know how to cherish the husk and discard the kernel, 
fed their avidity for the marvellous on Latin story, and tlie inquisi¬ 
tors took care that the lesson traditionally impressed on the popular 
mind should he neither neglected nor forgotten. But these notions 
could not have been so easily engral'ted from paganism, had tliere 
not been in Christianity itself a general aptitude to receive them. 
The dcemonology of tlio Old Testament, aided by other Jewish 
writings, such os the book of Enoch, for which Tertullian claims 
equal authoiity, formed the general framework nr which were 
incorporated both the ideas and deities which the new religion 
superseded, and the objective representation of its own straggle.s 
and sufferings. Never, it seemed, had the power of the devil 
manifested such intrasity as at the critioal epoch which was to 
witn^ jts definitive decline; and. hence the ecclesiastical, history 
of Euscinas .aissumea the foxtn of a continuous warfare, carried on 
by ortbodt^ Christianity against the powers o£ darkness, now 
working in the controversies of heretics in comparative obscurity. 
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BOW umking open and desperate attacks in the pfel^Utions of 
Docius and Diocletian. The origin of devils had -b^n variously 
accounted lor by the rabbins; Justin and Lactantius follow 

Knock** in ascribing it to the *‘Kona of God’* in Genosisj who 

conunlttecl themselves by cohabiting with the daughters of men. 
"fhe passage about Lucifer in Isaiali was early applied to show, 
in opposition to Mauichteism, that the dovil was not originally 
evil, hut an apostate angel, solacing his natural envy by counter¬ 
acting, as in the instances of Job and St. Paul, the designs of 
God, and tampering with the allegiance of men. The evocation 
of Samuel by the witch of Endor caused no little perplexity to 
the lathers, some of wdiom, ns Justin and Origen, made use of the 
fact to prove the souls immortality; others, as Tertulliun, dis¬ 
claimed the derogatoiy notion that the soul of a holy man, which, 
as a modern commentator remarks, ought at least to have come 
downwards instead of xipwnrds, c(mld have been so dictated to by 
the devil.Satan’s horns and hoofs ur^ supposed to be derived 
from the Bible “ schirim/' a word which, used at first in the sense 
of gouts (Levit. iv. 2 i; xvi. b), betokens in Isaiah the satyrs or 
goat-footed inliabitunts of the desert (cb. xiii. 21; xxxiv. 11), 
translated “deemons** and “ onocentaurs* in the LXX., and, accord¬ 
ing til Consul Eicli, still believed by the Arabs to haunt the 
borders of the Euphn\tcs. Belief in the da'nionincal possessions 
recorded in the New Testament has prevailed, not only in the 
patristic age, when, us Tiactantius tells us, unclean spirits were 
compelled by Christian exorcists to disclose, as if by force of 
blows, their name and character, hut down to our own day, 
despite the progress of medical knowledge and Hugh Farmer’s 
essay.t That men, contrary to natural probability, should be led 
to gratify Satan’s hankering for wrorship, w^as proved, fiot only 

* Delrio proves the lawfulness of capitally punishing witchcraft from the 
words of the Pentateuch and the corresponding jiracticc of inquisitors; the 
Jesuits of the seventeenth century blindly followed their example founded on 
the Bible and the code, taking the dicta of Exodus and Leviticus as conclusive. 
As for the supposed fact of witches being generally females, Maimonidcs sup¬ 
posed tlie use of the femminc, in Exodus xxii. 18, to address Hebrew gentry, 
which, Ihongh punishing men, would otherwise not have extended the penalty 
to women. The learned physician Varius gives physiological reasons about 
“melnncholike blood;” ”oid, beetle-browed women” being, according to 
this autbcjrity, “the most infectious;” others appealed to etymology,— 
"fe minus,,” or “less faith;” or mulier—**quasi ex molHUc;” King 
James’s reason ms, " that sex is frailer than man, and easier to be eptr^pra 
in these grosse snares of the divell, as was over well proved by the serpent’s 
dec^^^litt Eve at the beginning, which makes him the homelier with set 

f Luther said that the physicians who pretended in&nDitie$ of lame* 
iie4> deafness, &c., as proceeding hum natural oaueH^ w^ igntnanf blo^- 
hews^knowiiw nothing of the power of dsemons, who in these caws are the 
root of the evil” 
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from the Old Testament (Psalm xcvi. 5 ,—IjXX.) and the praetices 
ut certain sects, but from the scriptural account of Christ’s temp¬ 
tation, since it seemed an inevitable inference from the narrative 
tbiit weak mortnlw should OCCUSiplUllly HUUClimb tO tllOSt CVei- 
I'tuidy lures which it was the privilege of Divine virtue alone to 
have been able to resist. The otter of dominion, in exchange for 
the stij>ulatod homage, implied a reciprotail compact like that 
of mediaeval witcljcrai't, for wliioh Torrcblancii and others appeal 
to Isaiah xxviii. 10; and the Greek patriarch Eiitychius only 
gave 11 narrative development to the idea in the story, often after¬ 
wards repealed, of the disgraced Thcopliilu'^, wl)o in his desper a¬ 
tion made himself over to tlie devil by a formally-exeiuited deed, 
'riietheory of fnenhus and Suconbus. or sexiuil interctJiirs-' with 
devils, discovered by tlie author of the book of Knocb, by dnsiin, 
Kaeliuitiiis, and Augustin, in Genesis vi. 1, was afterwards enlarged 
by monkisli \Yriters, like (.■oesavius of IJeisterbach, with fresh 
k.‘gen(lary importations from Oriental sourct.'s, and dually ]}or- 
i'*ototl by the great Duminiciiu o^a<■h^ Aquinas, who inidertonk to 
explain, by very odious allusions, how such notions could attach 
t'‘ incorporeal spirits. The subject is discussed at length in (lie 
third chapter of the first hook of the Malleus. wlitu*e it is slanvn 
lliut, lo dimv this strietlv Catludic doctrine, with its nice and 
nasty distinctions, is not only to ronlradiet the Palhcrs, Init to ily 
in the face of Scri])tmv. ?sider, Spronger, and others, quote 
in corroboration the passage I Corinthians xi. JO, as trr the 
covering of women’s heads, changing, in their usual arbitrary 
way, the scriptural word “augeli” into “ incabi.'* “This,* .^ays 
!he Malleus, “is conlirmcd by Bede in liis histories of angels;'* 
l ui wo must add that Oliaiujer, a more impai-tiul authority, 
deedaros the incubus endangering female chastity in his day to be 
neither the shaggy faun nor ministering jmgel, but only the 
limitary friar, “as he goetli saying Ids matins uutl lioly things in 
his limitation.” In the opinion of the fathers, inherited by writers 
on witchcraft down to James 1,, Satan was accounted the ape as 
well as hangman of the Almighty, Avhom lie accordingly travestied 
in his attributes and acts. He had three personalities—Satan, 
Lucifer, and Beelzebub—parodying the Trinity. The ceremonies 
'supposed to occupy the frequenters of tlie witches' sabbath on the 
Stalfclstoin, the Kreideuherg, or the Blockshorg, wmre it mimicry 
of the Christian sacrjunouts.=*^ Tlie profession of diabolical alle¬ 
giance accompanying a formal renunciation of Christianity was 
accompaniud by the infliction of a mark called “stigma dia- 


* The kiss d homage was given to the most ignominious part of the devil's 
person, because Moses, in Exodus, was said lo have only been allowed to see 
the hinder parts of God. 
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bolicum," by ib^ devil’s claw upon some part of the body, which 
became ever after insensible to pain, and aflbrded a sure indication 
to the awl or needle ol the witch-tinder. }^aptism was performed 
with blood or sulpliur, and cpnfessioii made of what were pre¬ 
sumed to be the devils catalogue of ofteuces, such us attoinhuicc 
at church, although partahing of the mass was not forbidden, 
provided the communicant took cure to spit during the elevation, 
and carried away the host in his mouth to be used for purposes 
of insult or magic. The ceremony concluded with a diabolical 
parody of the mass, administered in some nauseous ingredient by 
Satan, followed by a scene of promiscuous debauchery. The 
seasons of assembling were the great Church festivals of tit John 
and St. James, Christmas eve, Easter, Pentecost, and, in the 
north of Germany move especially, the Walpurgis night, or May- 
day eve. 

The times iramediutely following the Bull of Innocent VIJl. 
were specially distinguished for intellectual and religious activity. 
And yet it was then that the witchcraft mania most furiously 
raged, destroying man and beast, depopulating town and country, 
in short realizing the very injuries attributed to the imaginary 
oflence. The Eeformatiou seemed to have no elTect, except to 
initiate a horrihlo rivalry between the parties. Catliolic writers 
most erroneously charged rroicstauts with denying the crime, 
and Theodore Beza reproached the J’urliament of Paris with it- 
missness in its punishment. Both testified Ihoir zeal by jjara- 
ding their abliorrence of a common abomination. The reaction 
from an exLenlal to an inward faitli gave free play to superslitiqus 
fancy, and tlio diabolism thus intensified by subjective emotion 
was in Luther still fuviher stimulated by the arduous .straggle 
in which he wqis engagcxl. lie fancied himself in <dose ptirsonal 
conflict with tlie d§vil, represented by the Pope, Munzer, (Jurl- 
stadt, and other adversaries; the misgivings of his own mind 

the wdly suggestions of Lis spiritual foe. “IJow," 
Satan, if your doctrines bo erroneous ? if all this 
confusion has been stirred up without just cause ? how dare you 
preach what no man hath ventured for so many centuries ? how 
set the gospel in opposition to the law, if both ho the word of 
God?’* Witchcraft, with all its grotesque accompaniments of 
diabolic storms, possessions. Incubus and Succubus, followed of 
course; and .tins naturally humane man would Lave drowned a 
child in the Moldau on pretence of its being an imp. ,W 0 might 
laugh at tlie stories of the Prussian soldier andThurmgian.musi- 
. cian, did they not exemplify the unreformed papal superstitions 
which were so unfortunately ulluwed to pass unquestioned into 
Protestantism to corrupt and betray it, Protestants and Catholics 
vied with each other in acrinionious obloquy, the latter declaring 
the former to have filled the land with witches," A few 


seeming a 
whispered 
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feoblo attempts to stem the general insanity were followed by 
impetuous teacliou. Towards the close of the sixteenth century 
appeared the systematic treatises of liodinus, lletnigius, and 
Delrio, rivalling the “ Malleus” itself in ingenious devices to 
make heresy odious, and the escape of the accuser impossible, 
iiemigius professes to look back with self-approving pride at his 
sixteen years of magistracy in Lorraine, during which no less 
than 800 witches were condemned; professing compunction only 
at baviag onco, out of deference for the feelings of a colleague, 
punished certain children by merely thrice whipping them naked 
round the place where their parents had been executed. The 
Jesuit Delrio, whose “ Disquisitionos Magicie,” publisiicd in 1599, 
wcnfwritten to confute the libei'al opposition, especially that of 
Weier, lays down the broad principle that denial of witclicrutl in in 
itself ubnegatiou of Catholicism, and to ho punislied as the worst 
of lioresv. Ho declares tliat sorcery follows hercsv as shadow 
substance; that the whole pest was the inoviinhle consequence of 
departure from the faith ; that Germany was overrun by liUtheran 
sorcerers then, as Nidcr and Spreugor hud described it to have 
been formerly by tli(! Hussites. He cites Ids fellow-Jesuit, Mal- 
donatus, in explanation of the curious fact of the invariable con- 
noxion of sorcery with heresy ; the chiel’ reason being tliat devils 
have a prescriptive ullinitv for swiiu', and heretics are pnrtic>ularly 
swinish. At IVeves certain p(‘rsons confess(‘d under tt^riurc tlio 
having been infected with wilehcraft at the exact time vvlien that 
“ arch-wizard and hellish supporter of Lullierajjism,'* ^largravo 
Albreclit von Brandenberg, overran the land with liis troo])s; 
and Le lioyer, in his “ Histoire dos ypectres/' avails himself of 
the adjuissions of Liitlier and Zwingli to prove the general I'act, 
that commerce with the devil is the necossary accompaniment of 
heterodox teaching. The peace oJ' Augsburg nrrrsled the direct 
infliction of capitiil puuislnuenl for heresy, and exile Ihrealeiied 
to snatch frem the grasp of the imjuisilor the wealth of the 
accused as well us their persons. Hut no law prevented prosecu' 
tiona in the name of sorcery ; by a little mantigemont the two 
uftenccs wei*(3 easily confounded, and under this musk the perse¬ 
cution of Protestantism contiuueil. The era of revived sorcery 
in France curiously eoineidos, as remarked by Delrio, with jthe 
struggle of the Huguenots for existence, an existence wliich, when 
scoiningly secure, wos over imperilled afresh by dexterous fanati¬ 
cism ; and while witchcraft cases wore com])aratively rare, wher¬ 
ever, as in ypain, the priest could proceed directly to his object, 
in otlior countries, as Poland, they became frightfully numerous 
from the moment when the Jennits hogon their operations. 

Catholic-writers fmturuUy ])refor dwelling on Protestant cruel¬ 
ties, and these are ccriaiuly not wall ling. For altliougb, as 

Q 2 
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observed by Reginald Scot, Protestants were not slow to per¬ 
ceive how Popish charms and conjurations were but devices to 
keep the people blind, and to enrich the .clergy, they remained 
unaltered in general belief^ being abused by beggarly juggling 
and witchcraft/' Sir Walter Scott remarks, that “ the Calvinists, 
as comprising the common people, were, of all the contending 
sects, the most suspicious of sorcery, the most undoubting be¬ 
lievers, and most eager to punish itthat wherever they became 
predominant a general persecution followed as of course.” The 
“ Domestic Annals” already referred to present a dismal 
catalogue of the proceedings of the Presbyterians, who hunted 
down witchcraft imd Popery wdth equal fury. The suspected 
were taken in hand by the minister and his consistory with the 
view of obtaining confession; the poor wretches, partly moved 
by their own religious feelings, generally confessed; after whicli 
a commission was issued for a trial, which was little more than 
form, as condemnation almost invariably followed—(p. 180). 
Clergymen sometimes acted personally as executioners, and a Rev. 
Mr. John Aird “thrust anc preen up to the heid into the shoulder 
of Catherine Oswald, being the devil’s mark, nae bluid following, 
nor she naewnys shrinking thereat,”—(p, 02). It was in at¬ 
tentive study of such scenes that James 1., the contemporary of 
Shakspeare and Bacon, acquired scientiiic experience to form tlio 
basis of a work on demonology, which he used to stimululct the 
backwardness of bis English subjects, lie is said to have per¬ 
sonally prosiderl over the working of boot and thumbscrew, taking 
a deep inlerest in the declarations of the prisoners, and, when the 
nails of the poor wretches were torn ofl' with pincers, their fingers 
pierced with needles, and their legs crushed “ till the blood and 
marrow spouted forth, ’ be was but the more convinced by their 
resistance of the powerful hold obtained by tlie devil upon tlicir 
hearts. The ignorant frenzy of Protestantism continued what to 
the Catholic had been* the calculated engine of palicy; and the 
sinister proceedings of Matthew Hopkins and others, who burned 
old women at twenty shillings a liead, were only its more signal 
manifestations. Yet Protestant zeal was exceeded by that of 
the original inventors of the crime. The sti’uggle with Protes¬ 
tantism was carried on in Treves with fearful energy by the 
Jesuits, who, introduced in 1560 for that object, grew sud¬ 
denly and strangely rich on confiscations. Prance, after a long 
calm, represented ns criminal la:iity by ecclesiastical writers,'is 
said by Bodin to have contained, through the encouragement 
given Satan, the enormous number of 800,000 witches. 
IJnder Charles IX. a criminal offered, on condition of acquittal, 
to convict all the witches in France, and, needle in hand, suc¬ 
ceeded in incriminating 8000 persons. In consequence of having 
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dt'tected and exposed a simulated case of possession, Henry III. 
was himself accused of favouring, if not practising witchcraft, 
shortly before his murder by Clement. Under Hpnry IV., the 
parliament of Bordeaux, represented by Espagnet and i)e TAncre, 
burned six hundred persons among the Basques of Ladourd ; and 
tlie following year oecuiTed the great auto da fe at Logrono in 
Navarre, described by Idorente, in which the witnesses were 
children exorcised by the vicar in his bedroom. The administra¬ 
tion of Richelieu was disgraced by the memorable tragedies of 
Gaufiidy at Aix, and of Grandicr at l.oudiin, both effected 
by the machinations of monks, and the weak or malicious co- 
operi^tion of nuns under their influence. But the acme of atrocity 
was reached in Germany, in the ecclesiastical States of Wurzburg 
and Bamberg, where Jesuit confcssoi's employed the usual pretext 
of sorcery to suppress Protestantism. The bishops, having tried 
in vain to check its progress by repressive measures, as a last 
resource introduced the Jesuits in 1609. The state of affairs 
imnuxliately changed. Six hundx’cd persons were burnt in five 
years at Bamberg, in Wurzburg nine hundred in two; persecution 
at last dying out for want of victims to kill and money In confis¬ 
cate, Frederick Spec, who, in his capacity of confessor, witnessed 
these enormities, and anonymously remonstrated against them, 
became prematurely gi*ey from the horror of his situation. 'Pbe 
fate of the youthful Ernst von Ehrenbcrg, a relative of tlie 
prince-bishop, who forfeited his life at the schloss at Wurzburg 
for indocility to the monks, is one of the most tragic scenes in 
llieso occurrences. Immured in a darkened ebamoer, and assailed 
by the exhortations of the priests, the exhausted youth, still 
px’oudly refusing to confrss a falsehood, was struck by the execu¬ 
tioner from behind, and the Jesuit narrator concludes the com¬ 
plication of horrors with the pious ejaculation—May his fall 
not have been a fall into eternal flames !*’ 

But though Protestantism, as vulgarly understood, was no 
immediate cure for superstition, it at least supposed a principle, 
whose due development no mental hallucinations can eventually 
resist. Luther s formal repudiation of authority was only one act 
of a general revolution, a partial assertion of the mental inde¬ 
pendence whitdi in other departments was at least equally vindi¬ 
cated by Machittvelli, Columbus, Paracelsus,Galileo,and Descartes. 
But science could not effectually grapple with superstition until 
itself emancipated trom its influence. The process of disen¬ 
tanglement was slow, and the intermixture of fanciful elements 
at its first European revival hod throughout encouraged misap¬ 
prehension. The multiplication-table seemed to confer miracu¬ 
lous facilities in arithmetic, and Peter of Apono s familiarity witli 
the seven liberal arts gave him the credit of keeping seven fami- 
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linr spirits? in a bottle. Infant science -was liable to misconstruc¬ 
tion from its affectation of mystery, and especially from its over¬ 
wrought entli^usiasm, and that tendency to^exaggorate which was 
scarcely more conspicuous in the sanguine mechanical anticipa- 
lious of lloger 13acon than in the speoulativo notions ^of his 
illustrious namesake. When pharmacy began to nebieve wonders 
wliich had baffled the bones of St. Martin, and B. Bacon talked 
myeteriously of flying through the air and artificial Ihundiu*, it 
seemed as if the elixir vite^ was on the point of being realized, and 
the weather-wizards of antiquity eclipsed on their own ground. 
In short, science appeared iinder the inevitable form of magic; 
hut its cultivators pleaded for a distinction not veiy intelligible 
in itself, though obviously necessary for their personal security. 
They claimed a peculiar kind of magic, intermediate between 
theology and sorcery, uniting the legitimacy of one with the 
powei*s of the other; and hence the notion of “ white magic," so 
oallod by way of coriti'Jist to black magic or “ nigromanty,” itself 
a verbal corruption of ** necromancy." The distinction was diffi¬ 
cult to maintain, since no such exceptional magic had been 
admitted by the Church, Aquin»\8 following Augustin in recog¬ 
nising only sorcery or the sacraments, the albivnativo of divine 
grace or diabolic 2 )ower. Beforming or aggressive tendencies, as 
in the instances of Arnold of Villanova and R. Bacon, at once 
convicted the suspicions proceedings of the adept as tm illicit 
correspondence with Satan; hut it was impossible to bo oeiually 
severe with mci^who, like (Icrbert, rose by superior merit to tlie 
higher dignities of tho church, or who, like Raymond Lully and 
Aibertus Magnus, were zealous defenders of its doctx'ittes. In 
such cases it was apologetically suggested that the Virgin had by 
spooial dispensation I'oconciled the interests of science and reli¬ 
gion, or that the remoi'seful sage bad in his old nge voluntarily 
renounced his learning preparatory to a Christian death. The 
only sphere in which learning enjoyed free and full encourage¬ 
ment was the argumentative defence of church dogma. But here 
its efforts, however persevering, necessarily failed, and tho discom¬ 
fiture of misapplied ingenuity, called the fiill of scholasticism, is 
perhaps quite as appropriate an mra as any tlmt have been pro¬ 
posed as the boundary of mediavalism, as well tis the most 
important prelude, to the Reformation. Yet oven when emanci¬ 
pated by this event, whose full import was but slowly felt, from 
its ancillary relation to theology, ike mind still had self-created 
obstocloB and> prejudices to surmount. Tho grand aim of reac¬ 
tionary enthusiasm was-Nature, now declared by that extraordi¬ 
nary. raao", Nicolaus Oueanns, to be the really divine volume 
revealing God's wisdom to the intellect. But the first appeal to 
Nature was made with an awkward mixture, of presumption and 
timidity, too sanguine an estimate of the aims of science on one 
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liand, and on the other an inexperienced hesitation and distrust, 
which sought Tor some traditional prop to replace the authority 
which in philosophy had been relinquished. Recourse was had 
to Pluto and Aristotle, the Bible and the Cabbala, The Plorcn- 
line Platonists undertook to i*escue religion by re-uniting it with 
philosophy on a sounder basis; but the over-l}asty attempt 
revertinl to theosophy and magic. Ficinus refused to believe 
that heaven, which hud given to beasts the instinct of self-preser¬ 
vation, bad been less indulgent to man, in neglecting to supply 
liim with subsidiary intuitional help in the failure of ordinary 
remedies; and Picus of Mirandtda, while deeming the study oi 
phyijjcs to i»o only preparatory to religion, formed a notion of 
religious illuminism not Jess fanciful than the astrologioiil super¬ 
stitions he protested against. Were the obvious deficiencies of 
the senses and of science ever to he made good by that pre¬ 
eminent infallible knowledge of which man had not yet learned 
to despair, recourse must, it was Ihoughi, be had to intuitions; not 
indeed the arrogant surmises of the present gencirilion, but ilie 
lioarded wisdom of vtmcrahle tradition. Hence the ^Miritio 
Word” of Reuchlin, and the work on " Occult Science” by Oor- 
nelins Agrippa, both professedly based on nature and ancient 
tradition, on the Bible aud its cabalistic interpretation. In the 
commt'nceTUont of the tenth book of his “ Nutuvul History, laord 


Bacon shows liow the Pythagoroau aud Platonic notion of an 
anwia inundif or ensouled world, uccessurily leads to that of 
sympathies and corrcspimding magical practici^; aud it was on 
this principle that Etnichlin, Agrippa, Paracelsus, and otJiers 
fonuded their system of religious tlieurgy, in which the human 
will, purified bv divine love, was to exercise a commanding power 
over uatm‘ 0 . The skill with which Agrippa compounded his 
multitarioiiB materials long made his book the most popular 
manual of magic. But in later life his thoughts took a diflevent 
direction; and nothing is more interesting in the history ol 
that time than the sceptical revulsion which look place in 
the mind of the remarkable man who wrote liis own refuta¬ 
tion in the treatise on'the Vanity of the Sciences/' This work, 
said to be a woi'thy antecedent of the pars destniens of the 
Novum Organum," was little relished by the world, which, with its 
usual discrimination, lavished its patronage on the crude ^ and 
nonsensical oncv lo the maturer production, Agrippa apologises 
for the wasted labours of his yoxxtb, from which, however, he at 
least derived the advantage of knowing by what arguments to 
dissuade others from following the same path. 

Sir Thomas Browne, in the "Religio Medici/’ describes the 
mythical genealogy of science, which, supposed to have been 
originally learped from the Devil as magic, assumed, in human 
hands the form of a traditional philosophy, and was at last 
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admit tttl to be only the houesl effects of nature. 'I'ho scepticism 
of A^a'i])])ii may be viewed as the iivst step in the transition. 
Wliile. tnuisferriug the basis of authority IVoin Churcli to Hible, 
the I vuformers mechanically clung to the diy bynes of nominalistic 
belief which survived scholasticism, theosophy was better ofl' in 
lljis, that any appeal to nature, however pervex'se and fantastic, 
has a toiiden^y to seli-coiTcction, its errors Ix'ing rapidly, or, at 
least, surely chocked hy the authority it invuk<*s. Nay, theosophy 
did something towards opening the new ])ath of Avhich Agrippu 
felt the want. Paracelsus, the earliest nsserlor of the general 
impovlance of chemistry in nuKliciue, anticipated llacon in 
describing nmn’s true oftiee as iulerpretor of I^auxro, uml in an 
empliutic claim to that menial independence, wilbont wliich 
even the jibilosopbical borilago of antiquity is a doubtful ad¬ 
vantage. ^lodoni science originated iji special attention to the 
elemcnla!," or hcA'cst grade of the tlicurgic sciciu'c of Agrippa. 
Nature was, howover, still universally dealt x\illi on magical 
principles, altliuugh tlio magic was ndmitled to be “natural;' 
a qualification indicating that intermediate condition of the mind 
in which sU2>erstition gives place to curiosity, and the uncompre- 
heiided is no longer the incomprelicnsiblo. Under this designa¬ 
tion, iJaptisla Porta and otliors published their collcolions ot 
physical ohservatiuns and curious receipts; and the word i> 
employed with equal propriety by Sir ]). Brewster, in reference to 
the emotions of surjiriso produced by strange cxpcrinients on the 
minds of uninitiated spectators. “ Ccx’tainly,’' says Reginald Hoot, 
“ (Jod endoweth bodies with wonderful graces, whereto man batli 
not rciicbed : llicre exist among them love, society, consent, and 
on the other side, discord and enmity; the convenient application of 
these virtues is natural magic; but when deceit and dialiolical 
words arc coupled therewith, then exteudeth it to witchcraft and 
conjuration/’ It should be remembered that neithm’ on the 
ih’otestant nor the Catholic side was philosojihy yet emancipated 
IVoin external theological control; no dogma coidd he safely 
interfered with, and its very existence was eonilitioned on defe* 
reulial demeanour. What anxiety is shown by Agrippn, by 
Campanclla, even Pomponatius, to avoid the most remote sus¬ 
picion of heterodoxy! They either make u preliminary proviso 
that^anything seemingly contravening dogma is to be oonsidered 
as unsaid, or shelter their eccentricity under the n^me of Aristotle. 
In the Italian schouLs of Cosenza, Pisa, Bologna, &c., physical 
science was pursued witlx compiuralive indei>cndence and a quali* 
lied toleration, bxit alwavs under condition of subordination to 
spiritual authority. In this inferior sphex'e, nature was supposed 
hy Telesius, C'axnpanella, and Taxirollus to bO independent and 
self-sapporting; and, fortunately, the Church coijld not foresee 
that her uniformity, once recognised in this seemingly unim- 
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portunt spliore, would eventually nhworb tho whole extent of her 
operations. Perhaps theiininaturity of science required the external 
crutches ofClmrcli and creed, and to secure tlieessoatial of freedom 
it nniy have been necessary that man’s liighcr interests, then scien¬ 
tifically inexplicJihle, should for a time ho kept aloof from l)is philo¬ 
sophy, in order to prevent his passions and prejudices from blinding 
him as to facts. And iiuhipondently of theology, there were the old 
prejudices to contend with in matters purely physical. Nature, though 
degraded from the liighcr atlribates of divinity, was still viewed 
an auiinuted thing, and the gratuitous humanizing ideas of a 
mundane soul, occult (lualities, sympathies, and antipathies, 
pei'petuated magical theory. Nature must be killed before she 
can \Jb analysed; man must w'rcst himself from the great whole 
and take a separate locns siandit in order to treat it with the 
requisite impartiality ; in short, he must view it as the Tneclmnism 
of l^cscartoM, or even eliminate final causes like Hobbes and 
Hpinoza. liOrd Bacon cut away the root of liiagical belief by 
reversing the tlieosopbio method of the Platonists, and approaeli- 
ing nature from below tbrougb the senses. Yet, even by liiin, 
the preliminary condition of success Avas but imperfectly observed, 
and the reluctance t(» vtdinqnisli a living and sympathising Avorld 
is still seen in bis notion of “ forms,” Avhich arc not the dead hius 
(tf modern scientific language, but solf-cpnditioning agencies, 
the expression in the inner world of the “ Natura Naturans ” of 
Avlmt hiAvs may represent in the '‘Nuturata.” Hence Paeon does 
nut abandon tlie name of mdgic, although he. distiqgnislies liis own 
magic, consisting in the practical application of knowledge of forms 
to the Avorking of natural muiwols (or tho Magnnlia Nnturai") 
as difiering from tho magic of theosophy, and tmnsccudiiig it as 
mueli as tlio veal acts of Cnesav do the imaginary exploits of 
Ailliur and his knights. 

'J'hc state of coutcraporary acience Avas of course reflected in 
medicine. “ Inscitife pallium incantatio;” “one of tlie chief 
causes,” says 11. Scot, of the continuance of magic was the igno¬ 
rance of j)hysieiuns, who ascribed to a inysteriouH cause tho dis¬ 
eases they could not cure,” “ Carefully avoid/' exclaims Agrippa, 
“those mountebanks who for gain make havoc of our bodies with 
their monstrous compounds.” Montaigne, often borrowing the tone 
nnd words of the last-named Avriter, ridicules their pretensions 
and specifics; their drugs/’ he says, ‘‘ are mysterious and divine: 
dung of elephant, the left foot of a tortoise, liver of a mole, pow- 
dereil excrement of rats, &c.; fooleries carrying the face of enchant¬ 
ment rather than solid science.” That most important science to 
Avhich is entrusted our health, is, unfortunately, of all others, the 
most perplexed and uncei-tain; wc might make ft mistake in calcu¬ 
lating the height of the sun without any serious inconvenience, 
hut here, Avhcrc our lives are concerned, we abandon ourselves to 
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chance and contradictory opinions. We prize only medicines 
we nndorstaiid not; if the nations fromfwhom we fetch our guia- 
cum and sarsaparilla converse with medicine, how great a value, 
judging by the same recommendation of strangeness and rarity, 
must they set on our cabbage and parsley !" In the hands of 
tliose early Christian practitioners, the priests and monks, medi¬ 
cine was of course exclusively magical, a matter of wax images 
and holy water. Pope Sixtus IV. in 1471 declared the prepara¬ 
tion and dispensing of Agnus Dei to be a monopoly of the Holy 
See. Spiritual remedies failing, men had recourse to magicians 
of a different class; hut it was a change of shop rather than of 
inerchandize. The school of Paracelsus could not raise medicine 
beyond natural i-nngic; and the Piedmontese physician, Argon- 
terius, judiciously 'remarked, that empirical art was the utmost 
degree of dignity it could claim. One of the most aeusibic rcnio- 
dias in use was to bind up a wound, leaving the physician to 
exhaust his unguents and skill on tlie weapon that inflicted it; 
an expedient which, besides tlie advantage ot leaving nature to 
herself, was (it all times readily applicable, since the ointment, wc 
are told, improved by keeping, ami if carefully scraped off might 
bo used with equal success on any number of occasions. I’he 
eminent pliysician Crollius, wlio was consulted by tlie Emperor 
Kudolf II., believed in magical powers of prolonging life, and in 
medical pmperties oi‘ plants inferred from a fanciful construction 
of their external fomis. Amulets and written cluirms continued 


to be employed,^thougli as VVeier tolTb us, they hud often been 
foiind on examination to contain nothing more than an impreca¬ 
tion, such as, “ the devil scratch your eyes out/’ or merely blank 
paper. According to the illustrious Argorius Femirius, no dis¬ 


ease could be so completely taken away but that some dregs would 
remain; hence, ho tells us, pLysiciaus make use of “physical 
alligations, apponsions, periapts, amulets, charms, characters/’ 
&c., wliich he supposotli may do good ; but harm he is sure they 
can do none, and cerfcitinly a physician ought to leave*nothing 
undone for the recovery of the patient; he ought to cure the sick 
by book or by crook, or by any available means. The opinion 
that bodily distempers ai'e inflictions of demons is attested, says 
Dr. Cudworth, by the two distinguished physicians Bennertus and 
Eernelius; the former in his book on madness writing, “ though 
the devil may, by divine permission, possess men without any 
morbid disposition, yet doth he usually intermingle himself with 
actual bodily diseases, especially tliose of melancholy, and this 
oftener than is commonly believed or su«q)ccted.” Eernelius, 
physician to Henry II. of France, says in his work, “ De Abditis 
ilenim Causis “ Neither do these wicked magicians inflict dis¬ 
eases only on men’s bodies, they also send devils into them, by 
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raoans whereof they appear distoited with fury and'Baadneas, which 
yet differs from simple madness in this, that they speak of very 
hifjh and difficult matters, declare things past and uaknown, and 
discover the secrets of those sitting by.” Of tins he subjoins two 
iiotahlo instances. In one of lliero, being called in, with 
other skilful physicittn.s, he applied all manner of remedies, 
blisters, purgations, cupping-glasses, plasters, &c., but in vain; he 
adds, “ we were all a long way off from knowing the truth, for in 
the third month it was’ plainly discovered to us that it whs a cer¬ 
tain demon who was the cause of all this; lie manifesting liimself 
by his speetih, and by unusual words and sentences in Oroek and 
Latin, though the patient was entirely ignorant of those languages; 
and his revealing many of the secrets of those who stood by, 
especially of the physicians. wh<;tn he derided for tormenting the 
j)ationt with their frustraneous remetlies. ’ Well might Weier 
ascribe belief in witchcraft to medical ignorance as well as clerical 
intrigue', if we must admit tbeol(;gy to have been the chief origi¬ 
nator of the mischief, the other learned professions certainly con¬ 
tributed in no slight degree to suppoi’t and perpetuate it. 

The ideas of magiq so obstiivately clung to by cultivator-s of 
science w'ere of course more dillicult to eradicate iu others. How¬ 


ever repelled by scholaKtioism, and eager to investigate nature, no 
one until Bacon and Hescni’tes saw clearly the path to he fol¬ 
lowed, or the necessity of full freedom in tlic seareli. Reuchliu, 
'rrittonheim, Paruc(4sus, firmly holieveAin magic ; Cardauus, too, 
believed generally in the reality of nefarious arts, tl^ougli question¬ 
ing the witches’ sabbath ; in short, the liypothesi.s »)f a celestial 
or natural magic, inevitably entailed that of an infernal one. But 
the ease was altered wdieu science, confining itself stiietly to 
])hysics. asserted iu this department at least a peremptoiily exclu¬ 
sive sway. The enlarged view in wliicli Spinoza identified the 
all with God, embracing the universe in irreversible law, and 
necessarily excluding dtemons and supernatural agency of every 
kind, can only bo regarded as an exceptional conviction far 
transcending the grasp of contemporaneou.s minds. The great dis¬ 
coveries distinguishing the seventeenth century were made on the 
hypothesis of entire diversity and separation between the material 
and spiritual;. and it was during this brilliant period that, 
simultaneously with a rationalistic reaction against the crude 
dogmatic Brotestontism of the first Reformers, a formal attack was 
first made against witeh craft. The work of the Cartesian 
Balthasar Bekker, called “ Bozauberto Welt," or the World 
Bewitched,” 1091—1093, is an epoch in its history. Bekker was 
the first who denied witchcraft generally; earlier writers had 
denounced its wdrst cruelties and a^urdities. Soon after the 


Bull of Innocent VIII., Ulrich Molitoris, Provost of the city of 
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Constance, addressed to the Archduke Sigismund a sensible pro¬ 
test against the doctrine of the Malleus; Erasmus, in his ‘‘ Praise 
of Folly/* and afterwards Montaigne, alluded to the subject 
j(H‘ularly; Tiiither and Atelancthon pleaded only for circuni- 
spoction in practice. Pomponatiua controverted witeboraft on 
Aristotelian grounds, but attributed to the stars what he denied 
to cleeinons. In his niemorahle conflict with the inquisitors at 
Metz, who wanted to bum a poor woman for no reason but that 
her mother had been burned before, Cornelius Agrippa expressed 
astonishment that human beings should torture and destroy their 
follow-creatures on suppositions not only foolish but heretical, 
as implying a power in the devil to defy the sacramental efficacy of 
baptism. The work which he afterwards published on the ‘^Vanity 
of the Sciences," consisting of severe and sometimes cynical 
strictures on contemporary art and science, exposed many of the 
frauds and follies of magic, while admitting its reality, as attested 
by Scripture’ and by prohibitory laws. In 15C3, John Weicr, a 
follower of Agrippa, and physician to the Duke of Gleves, wrote 
his hook “ De I’ra^stigiis l5anaoiiiini," which had a decided thougli 
temporary effeot. Weier, it seems, had travelled, and in Fez and 
Tunis had met with opportunities of comparing Mahometan 
conjurations with Christian. He detected an imposture, of whicli 
several instances ocouiTed at tijo time, of a girl pretending to live 
without food. His hook is rather an appeal to good sense and 
feeling, than a thorough oiucidalion of the subject. It 2 )rofcsscs 
to admit tl)e principle, but deprecates excessive and fraudulent 
practice; atiirms the existence of the black art, at least ;\s‘ a 
diabolical delusion, while deprecating its use, and drawing a 
distinction between modern witches and those proscribed by law 
and Scripture. Great was the attention and consequently the 
panic excited bythew'ork; the cry of atheism was raised; the 
fanatical Jlartholomcw” de Spina of Home deedarod the Church 
and Christendom generally to be in danger. However, lawyers, 
judges, and priests recovered from their surprise, unci the result 
was a long controvei'sy and violent reaction. First came the 
Magoiiim Dajmonomania * of Bodinus, and the injudicious 
defence of swimming old 'women by the Protestant professor 
Scrihonius of Marburg. Dr. Flade and two burgomasters of 
Troves were burnt (J 589) on the ground that denial of witchcraft 
amounted to participation in guilt; and the enlightened Cornelius 
Loos, from whom, as the conscientious enemy of Protestantism, a 
triumphant confutation of Weier l)ad been anticipated, expiated 
his Irank exposure of ignorance and cruelty by forced recantation 
and imprisonment. The expectation disappointed by Loos was 
graritied by the Jesuit Delrio, who in his* Disquisitiones 
Magicfe” threatens opponents with the fate of Edelin, Loos, 
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and Flade, comically daring them to disprove witchcraft, while 
declaring in the same chapter denial of it to he capitally punish¬ 
able as the worst of hei’csies. In England the cause of reason was 
boldly and ably pleaded by Reginald Scot oifthe principle of Divine 
omnipotence, and the essential absurdity of the several theories 
of witohcrall, all at variance with one another, but all directly or 
indirectly degrading tla; Divinity into a subservient instrument 
of the malicious designs of witches. He 'showed how in each 
instance the seemingly marvellous result was really owing to 
folly, imposture, or both; and how equal wonders could readily 
be effected by sloight-of-haud, or natural magic. The succeeding 
century expiated its neglect of these rational views, by witnessing 
the \w)rst excesses of the mania. In 1503 occurred the infamous 


Warbois case; and the <‘lose of the century saw, as before slated, 
a long succession of alro(dtics in Hcotland, which possibly gave 
a hint to Hhakspeare, and certainly suggested the portentous in¬ 
spiration of King James. From 1 312 to lOil nunicrousexecutions 
oc(mrred in Jianoasl)ire, York, Huntingdon, Yarmouth, Chelms¬ 
ford, and Rury; in Erance there w'ei e the trials of Gnindier 
and Gaufridy, and the TiOgrono persecution, causing the humane 
])roleHt of Rotor of Valencia; in Germany, the violences of the 
Jesuits at Troves, Wnrzherg, and Ramberg, gave occasion to tlie 
“ (Jantio (Vimiiialis ’ of Fredoiick Spec ; in Sweden, Gabriel 
Nuude (U* Naudojus, librarian to Queen Christina, \vrote his 
treatise on “ Great Mini Falsely Accused of ^lagic,’' a work which, 
without directly attacking witchcraft, subverted its historical 
l)asis by explaining Ihi* real character of men (Thee suspected of 
it. It seemed as if Swedish superstition waited for an anticipa¬ 
tory exposure before exhibiting its worst; for it was not until 
l(J70, when the epidemic was nearly exhausted, that m’c meet 
with the wholesale executions of Molira. 


Rut meantime tlic children of light were not idle. It was at 
this time tliat Philosophy emancipated herself from Theology, 
taking vengeance for her long servitude only by bequeathing a 
lieritage of wusdom to puzzle her tormentor. The perverse old 
lady who had bumt so many witches, and still insisted that the 
sun moved round the earth, received u polite bow from Raoon and 
T>escartes, a few crumbs of charitable assistance from Locke and 
Leibnitz, and a summary dismissal to the nether regions of the 
universe from Spinoza. Stillmoro immediately influential were the 
labours.of the experimentalists. How imposing the array of great 
minds were employed during the interval from the death of Tycho 
Brahe to that of Huyghons, in deciphering those laws of the mate¬ 
rial world, a knowledge of which was a necessary preliminary to a 
due estimate of the mental. At the time when the Jesuits were 
exterminating Protestants under pretence of sorcery in Germany, 
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and Piern* <lo TAneve was composing his Incredulito Oon- 
vtuncuo," Galileo and Keppler laid the foundations of modern astro¬ 
nomy : wliile artful bigotry was employing the hysterical nuns of 
[iouduu to destroy tlnftoo liberal Grandier, Harvey was publishing 
his work on the circulation of the blood; the abominable crusade of 

the witch-finder, Hopkins, marks the time when Wallis, Wilkins, 
and Boyle held meetings preparatory to the estahlishinent of the 
Iloyal Society ; an institution winch, devoting itscU* to the cultiva¬ 
tion of mathematical and experimental science exclusively of theo¬ 
logy and politics, seemed to seal the doom of the overt acknowledg¬ 
ment of witchcraft, only two oases having occurred since the first 
publication eff its transactions. Ono of these, coinciding in date 
with the discoveries of Newton, was the trial of Amy ])uny and 
.Rose Cullender -at Bury before Sir M. Hale, who was lately 
referred to by liord Brougham as one of the great pillars of re¬ 
vealed religion, but whose conduct on this occasion may justify 
the remark that “ his piety and theological reading seem only to 
have had the eflectof making him credulous and unrelenting.' Prom 
this time writings against wilclicrafi are more nunarrous ; Adys 
“Ciiudloin the Hark," iuKiSS : WngsluirH^'QuostionofWitclioraft 
Debated," second eclition, 1071; “ Doctrine of Devils, the Grand 
Apostarjy," 1C70, It must be owned that there were also voices on 
the opposite side; but this, in an nnsottlt?d slate of ojiinion and 
absence of clear psychological and historical knowledge, is not 
surprising. They were but the lost yell of drowning super¬ 
stition. Among them was the hoarse croak of tin* mystic Henry 
More, who, in Ifis “Antidote to Atheism," made witches, ghosts, 
vampires, &c., the basis of an argument in favour of theism. 
Dr. Cndworth held similar views. He thought the fact of the 
existence of foul spirits “a confirmation to some extent of tlio 
truth of Christianity; the Scriptures insisting so much ot\ those 
evil diemons, or devils, and declaring it to be ono object of Christs 
coming to deliver mankind therefrom. As for wizards, or per¬ 
sons confodorating themselves in a peculiar inannor with these 
evil spirits, there hath been, besides the Kcripliires, so full an 
attestation given to them by impartial persrujs in all ag<'s, that 
these our so confident exploders of llicm can hunlly escape the 
suspicion of having some hankering towards atheism." Glanvil, 
from a very different point of view coinciding in the witchcraft ex¬ 
treme with Ciulworth, first wrote in vindication of Hunt, a fanatical 
Somersetshire magistrate; Dr. Webster’s reply, entitled “A 
Displaying of Supposed Witchcraft," in its turn oiiginated Glan- 
vils more^elaborate production of “Sadducismus Triumphatus/’ 
or “Saddiicism Refuted," which appeared after the author’s death 
in lOBl, Sadflucism, however, survived Glanvils attack, and by 
nono wus more ably advocated than by Bekker, who, though :bo 
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had no ohjcction to a devil in Ids proper place, denied, on Carte¬ 
sian principles, his ability of egress to harm mankind. 

The groat difficulty experienced by rationalists in the contro¬ 
versy was to reconcile with their views the witchcraft attestations 

of thu 15ible. ^ Sir MaUliew Hale, in his charge to the jury at 

15ury (1004), laid it down tliat “there were witches, first, because 
the Hcriptures affirm it; secondly, beouiisc the wisdom of all 
nations, particularly our own, Imth provided laws against witch¬ 
craft, implying belief in such a crime.” Blackslouo, too, declares 
that “to deny the possibility, nay, actual existence of witchcraft, 
is at unco flallv to contradict the revealed word of Ood in various 

A 

passages of both Testaments; the thing itself being a truth to whioli 
cvoryjiation of the world hath in its turn borne tcstiniony, either by 
examples seemingly well atiested, or by prohibitory laws supposing 
its possibility.” Tho urgutnent founded on biiinau laws and legal 
procedure was easily disposed of. Laws arc not always monu 
nients of wisdom ; on the (lontrarv, tliev often create the crime 

» ml 

they punish. “ If,” says 11. Scot, “ the law condemning witch¬ 
craft is good, it can only on the ground Ibat all laws must be 
assumed to be good, which would include the Papists’ law against 
Prot(!stants, and tlie Ibigaus against Chri.stians. Hut the Divine 
law declaring “ Thou slialt not suffer a witch to live,” could not bo 
so summiU'ilv dealt with. Attempts wen* made to iiject one text 
by otliers. Tlius Scot quotes, although inaccurately, from 
Sirach xxxiv, b, “Sorcery, witchcraft, tuid soothsaviug are but 
vanity and IJekkcr concludos his treatise with an appeal to 
1 Tim. iv. 7, “ licfuse ])rolune and old wives’ fabtes, and exorcise 
Ihvsclf rather unto godliuoss.” Hut the subject had to he scru¬ 
tinised morti narrowly, and the argumont generally resorted to 
w'iis, lhat the Hiblc magicians and conjurors were either no con¬ 
jurors at all, or at least performers of a kind very different lh»m 
juodoni witches. The (liffercncc was inferred from (he silence of 
Scripture as to the stereotyped peculiarities of modern witchcraft, 
“'fhove is uolhing,” says i)r. WebsUir (p. J*iO), “that doth i*ui>ly 
any such kind of killing witch as is (.•ornmonly imagined, nor 
nunc sncli us make a visible league with the devil, nor upon 
whose bodies ho sucketh, nov no such as are i»eally^ changed into 
cats, hares, Avolves,” &c. Sir W. Scott, having adopted the dis¬ 
tinction of absence of the “fatal league” or “ contract of subjec¬ 
tion” to diabolic power (Demonology, pp. o 1,52,170,&c.), goes on, 
not very consistently, to say that the Hebrew ptmisUmeni was 
founded on the treason and disobedience implied in trafficking 
and deivling with that power. He gives the option of supposing 
oitJmr a “misapprehension of the meaning of texts too literally 
transferred to the codes of Christian nations, or else that these, 
like other parts of Hebrew law, being calculated exclusively for 
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the Israelites, were abrogated by the more benign dispensation of 
the gospel/* R. Scot, Webster, Hutchinson, &c„ deny the accu¬ 
racy of translation, especially as to the word Chasaph, employed 
Exod. vii. 11, 22, 18; Dent, xviii. 10. They point to the Sep- 
tuagint rendering of “ veneficus” or poisoner, and would construe 
the word by “juggler," ‘^cozener," “impostor," anything in short 
rather than allow a plausible Scripture autliority for prosecuting 
witches. But this is only a random evasion of an unpalatablo 
inference ; and when Scot more adroitly than honestly proceeds 
in the attempt to generalise the meaning of the terra, justifying 
liis substituted gloss of “ imposture" by referring to such passages 
as Acts viii. 9; Galnt. iii. 1—“ 0, foolish Galatians, who hath 
bewitched, i.e., cozened or deceived you?"—he ovidonily leaves 
the original problem as to the Hebrew word, arguing from th(j 
English version of another word in a case where accuracy in the 
Yoi’sion is pi’eoisely the point at issue. 

Again, when he says (p. that the Ilachcinim orHachems, 
the “magicians” of Bha^aoh, were not real magicians, but only 
skilful professors of natural magic, denying their ability to poi- 
Ibrm the feats ascribed to modern witches, lie begs the point us 1*) 
coateTuporaryh(‘lief in the reality of their powers, which is all that the 
parallelism would require. “ Scripture," he says, “ nowhere asserts 
they could work miracles; to affirm they could by themselves, or by 
all the devils in licli, do indeed what JMoses did hy the power of 
the Holy Gliost, is w'orse than infidelity." But tliis is the very 
thing which Scripture docs affirm ; viz,, that they repeated exactly 
the enchantments performed hy Ptoses; a deolarntion sufficiciUly 
clear, one would think, to refute the pretence of Micluelis, Webster, 
and others, that the Egyptian enchanters made use of serj)eijts 
which they had secreted in their clothes, as well as the loss oiilio- 
dox one of Eichorn, that Moses, who was learned in the wisdom 
of the Egyptians, may not have been unskilled in their arlilices. 
The irreverent insinuation is anticipated hy Glanvil, who remarks, 
“ "Tis very strange how those jugglers should know belbrclumd 
what signs wci'c to be shown hy Moses and Aaron, and should 
have accordingly furnished themselves with serpents, blood, and 
frogs against the time; or had they these always in their pockets ? 
And if the magicians were mere tricksters and jugglers, may it 
not be feared that the same will be said of Moses and Aaron, 
whose outdoing the others may have been owing only to superior 
cunning jind dexterity ?" It is singular, too, supposing the 
miracles of tlie Egyptian sorcerers to have been deceptions, that 
Moses in his account should have given no hint of a fact which 
it so much concerned the gloiy of the God of lai'ael to publish. 
But there c*iii he no doubt as to the general Jewish belief in 
miraculous feats performed by false prophets and dsemons (sec 
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IJeut. xiii. 2; Mattlicw ix. :J1, xii. 24, xxiv- 24); and we reco¬ 
gnise in these and similar instances of rationalistic exphination 
of tlio tiible a perversity (piite as great as was shown by Jesuits 

and J)ominicans in quoting it for a diftorent purpose. “ If/* 
says Glunvil, men may put wlnit borrowed sense they please on 
2 )lain narratives of fact, all history will be a nose of wax, and be 
slia 2 )cd according to the mind of the interpreter/’ We cannot 
liesilato to subscribe to Sir W. Scott’s rendeinng of the Book of 
Job, when he says that “the Supreme Governor of tlie world 
gave Satan leave to try his faithful servant with a storm of dis- 
ast(n*s for the more brilliant exhibition of Ins faith /* although 
Reginald Soot, Wagstoffe, and others indignantly disclaim as 
derogatory the idea of J>iviiie j)eniiission, quoting a sermon of 
(hdvin, who maintains that God could not liave afllicted Job from 
any motive except his f»wn predetermination; seeing that the 
judge does iu»t give llio hangman leave to hang an olfender, but 
commands liini to do it; and a child is not enabled to do wlmt 
is beyond his strength because another, Avho has sullicicnt power, 
stands by and permits liiin. 15nt we cannot so readily' dmenr 
in Sir Walter s exegesis, wlicn, assuming wlmt hv a commentator 
above alluded to wais desiderated, he declares, in defiance of tlje 
text, that Sainiiors sjuril was not brought up by the Wilcli of 
Kndor, hut brought down; that instead of rising, as stated, out 
oi’schcolor cartlj, it was tenqiorarily withdrawn from tlie ou- 
joymcnls and repose of Innivcii." (‘‘ Demonology/' p. r)fs.) 'J’ho 
story of the witch bus, in other res 2 )ects, caused no little j^cr- 
plexity, for uii,hough the singularity of the narrative may not, as 
assumed by Sir Walter, be any proof of the rarity of the ocenr- 
reiiec, it ceilainlv stands alone in the Bible as a detailed account 
of a nocromautic proceeding. The rationalist plan is to deny the 
reality of Samuel’s appearance. K. Scot quotes the Fatlu'rs, 
Augustin, Peter Afartyr, and others, in tho negative. I’he latter 
savs, [f done at all, it must have been done either bv God's 
good-will and pleasure, or by Jbree of magic; but the former sup¬ 
position jriakes (rod an ueeojui}lice in what ho forbade ; and as to 
the latter, how could a witch have power over tho souls of tlie goilly, 
who, as we know from the account of Dives, are not sulfered to 
become teachers of the living ? And indeed what quiet or rest 
could the sotils of the just enjoy in Abraham's bosom, w'ore they 
liable to be plucked tlien<;c at a witcliV call and commandment?” 
Bodinus seems satisfactorily to refute the supposition of Augustin, 
that the a\ narition may have been the devil in Samuers likeness ; 
since tho name of Jehovali was uttered live times during the course 
of tho conversation. Yet li. 8cot thinks that here, as in other 
eases, a trick was practised by the witch, who, it seems, alone saw 
Samuel, and who in the 21st verse is said to have “ come out," 
[Vol. LXXl. No. CXXXIX.]— New Seeies, Vol. XV. No. I. li 
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or “ come in,” unto Saul, and must have consequently performed 
her conjurations in a closet or adjoining chamber. “ She made 
Saul stand at the door like a fool (as it were with his finger in a 
hole),” to hear the ooisening answers, but not to see the handling 
thereof; and so goeth she to work, using ordinary words of 
conjuration, and then cries, ” I sec wonderful things,” &c. 
Glanvil ridicules this suggestion of the closet as a gratuitous 
invention. “ Samuel,” he says, “ appeared to the woman before 
Saul saw him. showing himself so, it may he, to prepare Saul for 

the terrible sight hy degjrecs, lest the suddenness might have 
afiiighted him into incapacity of hearing what he had to say to 
him; or it may be that the body of the woman, or some other 
thing in the room, might interpose between Samuel and Saul, 
and so there is no need of supposing them to have been in dif¬ 
ferent rooms.” And then as to the supposition of a cheat per¬ 
formed hy an accomplice, how could sucdi a cnufedcrate knave 
come to foretell truly such contingent things as that the Israelites 
should he vanquished hy the Philistines, and Sue.l and his sons 
slain; especially considering that it would have answered his 
purpose better to have prophesied 2 )lc!isant things to the troubled 
king, whose favour he would so have won ; and who, if eventually 
killed, could not have exposed the falsehood of tlic prediction 
Sir W. Scott secs equal difficulty in the doceptioir and super¬ 
natural theories ; for how could the Deity refuse fSaiil the respoii.se 
of bis prophets, and yet allow a witch to compel the actual spirit 
of Samuel to make answer notwithstanding ? In this dilemma 
another explnwation has, he says, been resorted to, intermediate 
between the extreme suppositions. The woman may have begun 
with a trick of jugglery, or, “in those days, when the laws of nature 
were frequently suspended by snpennatnral power,” (p. .57,) 
may have really expected or hoped to call up some superuaturnl 
appearance ; the will of the Almighty then substituted tlie real 
spirit of Samuel for the phantasmagoria intended by the witch, 
who was naturally surprised and appalled at the unexjieoted conse¬ 
quences of her own invocation. But this interjiretation is also 
open to objection, ns making the Almighty in some sort the 
accomplice of the witch, and ift leaving unaccounted for the 
querulous tone of Samuel, who could hardly be imagined to com¬ 
plain of an apparition consequent on the express command of 
Deity. Here Sir Walter abandons the problem in despair, com¬ 
forting himself with thfe assurance that the Witch of Endor was 
at all events not, in every particular, and in all minutim’ of detail, 
the piieeise kind of witch “ believed in by our ancestors." 

Kationnlism was undoubtedly in an awkward dilemma between 
tlie text and»its own conTictions. The, appeal to learning- 
and varied artifices of exegesis only revealed move clearly the 
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difficulty of its position. ITow much easier would it have l)een 
to have admitted tlmt, although the Hebrews thought it right 
and necessary to put witches and conjurors to death in their day, 
the precedent affords no shadow of a justification for similar 
severity and absurdity in ours! But this would have been to set 
aside Scripture infallibility; hence the appeal to allegory, mis¬ 
translation,, cozenage, anything, in short, seenaing to offer an 
available escape. Dr. Arnold suggests a seemingly plausible 

expedient Considering that Scripture can be a safe guide only 
so far as we arc circumstanced like those to whom it was 
addressed, he proposes a rule of “ analogical interpretation, to 
be applied thus : if the Jews were to act in such a way, we ought 
to act*iu such another way, ifcc. But this biblical rule of three 
hardly meets a case like witchcraft, where wc reach our inference 
not by adherence to the Jewish rule, but by reversing it. Per¬ 
haps a bettor exegetical plan may be that apparently sanctioned 
by the seventh article of our Church, and which is founded on the 
distinction between the ceremonial and moral laws; for since the 
burning of witches cannot now be thought to come under the 
category of moral, we are justified in assuming it to liavc been 
tacitly repealed as ecremouial. I n his recently published volume 
on Scripture “ Hermeneutics," Dr. Davidson distinguishes truth 
as primary and “secondary;” admitting the reality of a dnemo- 
niiical influence over the miud under the latter category, 
tliough not as a “truth of primary significance or impor¬ 
tance.” Here we have a resource worthy tlie ingenuity of the 
schoolmen, by the discreet use of which, even if unable 
altogether to vanquish the difficulty, we at all events effect 
a qualilicd extrication, aud are let down insensibly and corafm t- 
abh' to a nearer approximation to common sense. It i.s not 
quite so easy to acquiesce in what Dr. Davidson calls the rule ot 
the “ general tenor,” or the “ analogy of faith. Ihe application 
of tJiis rule consists in assuming .some doctrine as “ rejilly, posi¬ 
tively, aud immediately taught by the Bible,” and then arbitrurilv 
silencing or explaining atvay all that “ refuses to fit in with it, ^ 
(pp. 31.3, 31C). “ Number, harmony, clearness, and distribution " 

of confirmatory passages are said to be essential to establish 
the assumed analogy; but as to the precise nunrber of passages, 
the exact degree of haraony, or extent of distribution required, 
nothing, says the writer, can he positively fixed; different inter¬ 
preters hold different opinions; in fact, every creed aud sect has 
an “■ analogy” of its own, and the interpreter must reconcile incon¬ 
sistencies as he can, (pp. 312. 317). The “ extennination of 
the Canaanites is to be placed in such a light a^ot to trench 
upon or tarnish Divine goodness;” “ the sin against the Holy 
Ghost must be explained so as not to infringe the doctrine of 

B 2 
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pardon offered to all, however vileGod s repentance in Genesis 
vi. 6, is to be treated as metaphorical; his nou-rcpentance, 1 Sam. 
XV. 29, as literal, (pp. iMG, 510). If, us Dr. Davidson tells us in 
his preface, the IJible is a bard book, the science" of “Biblical 
Hermeneutics'is assuredly still harder; and considering his admis¬ 
sion that it claims no exemption froni the general law of progress, 
and must Inevitably leave behind it in its advance much of tlie M 
of hereditaiy sentiments," (pp. v. vi.,) we regret that ho ('ould 
not nflbrd to give freer vent to what we cannot hut think may 
have occurred to his mind while writing his expositiou. Surely 
he must have tell that he was explaining the art of being at the 
same timewise and wayward; of drawing rational conclusions 
from irrational premises; of unliistorically swamping the instruc¬ 
tive varieties of Scripture ideas aud language; in short, of finding 
plausible reasons for shutting our eyes to the plain meaning of 
the hook we profess to interpret. To us it appears, wo must 
confess, no less than a culpable, though unfortunately not punisli- 
able, kind of witchcraft; more akin to the “equivocation of the 
fiend " than to Divine wisdom; more savouring of Jesuitical 
casuistry than what we have a right to expect from rrutestaiit 
good sense. 

One method, unfoiiunatcly less effectual than well meant, 
resorted to by Bekker, Scot, Semler, and others to get rid of 
witchcraft, was to annihilate or neutralize the devil, who is 
undeniably and universally admitted to be at tlm bottom of it. 
They showed tJiat, of tlio Scripture passages seemingly applying 
to him, many have no such meaning; that otliors may be -cx- 
phiined allegorically, aa wlien we say—“ the devil is in a man — 
“by no moans/* says Scot, “intending to suggest that the devil 
liath gotten into liis guts;'* that the assumed cases of pcjsscs- 
sion were sudden sicknesses or epilepsy; that the Scripture 
words “Satan” and “Diabolos" may ho equally well under¬ 
stood in the genci'al sense of “adversary * or “ caluiunialor,” 
being often indeed not susceptible of any other. Thus,* in Ephe¬ 
sians iv, 27, the words—“ Neither give place to the devil,"—arc, 
according to Bekker, equivaleaii to liomans xiv. 10—“Let 
not your good be evil spoken of;” the “roaring lion” of Beter 
v. 8, is the calumniator who w'ould destroy our reputation, one 
of those persons who, animated with fiendish intent, are always 
hovering about us, and who, he adds, “would eat us if they 
could.” Bekker concludes that the Bible says little about 
deemons; that that little is obscure; that much of the language 
used may ho traced to thoTargums, Talmud, and other apocryphal 
writings, and ^ust be undei'stood in the way of “ accommoda¬ 
tion” to current opioioas. But tliis kind of argument, olten 
renewed during the last and present centuries in England, can 
have Utile effect in demolishing witchcraft or its invisible patron, 
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because, in anxiety to vindicate Scripture, it docs evident violence 
to the text, and overlooks a perversion of history. No proof is 
given that the Scripture writer was less credulous or sincere than 
his mistaken contempornries, or that the language, if figurative in 
one, is not eciiially so in the others. There is indeed a strong 
vitality in the devil, which cannot he reached by such random 
assaults. Tliough battered by the learned, and browbeaten by 
the polite, he contrives to maintuiu his ground, and may still be 
found at home among his old friends in remote places. Those plain 
people wlmm the late Dr. Aniold described as ‘*good Christians 
with nnnvAv understandings and a bad education," cannot 
reasonably be expected to understand nice etymological dis- 
tiuefions as to “ Ohasaph,” “ Haber," and “ Hachemim;" w^ords, 
after all, not unfairly rendered in the English, and whose ])lain 
meaning only an arbitrary rationalism affects to distuVb. Yet it 
cannot but seem strange that the avowed foe of God and man, 
despite the wrath of one and incredulity of the other, sliould, after 
so many centuries of Christian warfare, bo still as vexationsly and 
universally obtrusive as he was when Salvian gave utterance to 
the])hraso, *‘nbique dflemonr The stories of his death,of his being 
doposc'd by St. Ignatius, or killed by a poisoned pill administered by 
Daniel, are evidently fabulous. The Jews, misled by two passages in 
Zechariah (v, 8 and xiii. 2), once contrived to fasten him up in a 
leaden vessel, but as there were no new-laid eggs in consequence, 
were obliged after three days' trial to let him out again. The 
Inquisition only stimulated the insolence it pretended to check. 
IJttlo disconcerted by inediiovul exorcisms, l|p rather encouraged 
hewitcliod persons to give testimony in favour of confession, tran- 
suhstautiation, and the immaculate conception. As little did he 
regard the forceps of St, Duustan, or the inkstand and ridicule of 
Lutlioj*. The affected sarcasm of the latter gave little uneasiness 
to so penetrating an observer, who saw that the allegiance dis¬ 
claimed by the Reformer’s language was owned and would be 
transmitted t<i ])osterity by his fears. In fact, Rrotostantism in¬ 
vested Satan with new life and importance; and he who had 
before performed ministrations in cowl and scapulary, now began 
to show himself in Presbyterian pulpits. Melancthon confessed 
that, according to Scripture, “ scevit in ipso fine tyrannidis atro- 
cius—that his rage increases with tlie increasing infirmity of 
human nature, and tlie approaching end of the world. “ And 
where,*' tiiumphantly asks Gianvil, “is the authority for the 
stroqj-Tninded assertion that miracles have ceased; how can such 
a cessation be proved; when did it occur; was it at the close of 
the apostolic age, at the conversion of Constantine, or, as Newton 
thought, at the death of Gregory Thaumaturgus; and if spirits 
took possession of human bodies in former ages, what prevents 
their playing similar antics now?” 
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It must, however, be admitted that the fiend has had to iui*_ 
dergo many rude shocks and yarrow escapes. Modem history 
has witnessed serious fluctuations in his popularity, threatening 
his advocates at times with the fate of those Hosicruoian alohe* 
mists who were forced to hide their singularities of opinion in mys¬ 
terious secrecy. We do not here allude to the paucity of modem 
cases of possession, nor to the recent manifestations of rival spirits 
of a more ethereal kind j since Meyer’s “ IlietOfy vf thu Dcvil ” 

explains the former phenomenon to be only an adroit com2)limout 
of Satan to our wide-awake age, and the latter has been declined 
from the pulpit to be hut a new form of the old enemy. We 
speak of the powerful effects produced by the philosophy lately 
denounced at Grantham by the Bishop of Lincoln as “arrogant,” 
but which has done far more than theology towards banishing Sutan 
from the dominion supposed in the first Christian age to be exclu¬ 
sively his own. One consequence of advancing science has cer¬ 
tainly been to make the world more mechanical and prosaic. Yet 
the influence which it exerts over tlie mind generally is less than 
might have been expected. Its empire is limited both in range 
and numbers. How many drink tlic river who are wholly igno¬ 
rant and careless as to the spring! To most men science is known 
only in the Baconian sense of the “commoda vitse," or us pur¬ 
veyor of frnits and effects. They see it, not in the study or tlie 
Pluloso2>hical Transactions, but in the factory, shop, or railway, or 
at most exhibiting its curious semi-magical performances at tlio 
table of the Hoy^l institution. .It appears to them as a Cluist- 
mas-tree bearing a ^riety of serviceable commodities wliich have 
no intelligible connexion with the root. Its power as an educator 
is comparatively unfelt; and though we cannot agree with a 
modem writer, that it is of no moment “whether the storm he 
thought to be directed by a law or a deemon," it must be owned that 
to most minds cosmos is chaos, and that a capricious deemonology 
has far more numerous disciples than intelligible law. That separa¬ 
tion of the higher interests of mind from science, which, in the time 
of Campanella and Lord Bacon, was prudent and necessary, is 
still, either from habit or timidity, retained when its ^utility has 
ceased, and even our most eminmt professor insists that the 
mental operations of science, and those addressing ulterior and 
higher objects, are wholly and generically distinct. Hence a 
contracted and seif-conU'adictory idea of education, with the 
consequent paradox as to its moral and intellectual inefficocy, 
meaning only that men do not actually become wiser and jiefter 
by the means commonly used to make them so. The “ Saturday 
Review ■’ says; 

“ It is cant, and very shallow cant, to say that superstition arises 
from, want of education, or is removaUe by education. Indeed nothing 
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is more likely to iucreasc superstition than a great and sudden increase 
of general Imowledge. What is a man to think who sees steam-en¬ 
gines snorting and panting about without apparent reason,—wires 
sending messages round the world in a moment,—opei’ations of the 
severest kind performed without a pang P The deepest scientific in¬ 
struction infallibly leads him to the conclusion that his ignorance even 
of the powers of nature is enormous and almost infinite; that as to all 
lying beyond his senses it is not only boundless but hopeless. If, oil 
the other hand, he Is an Ignorant man, a railway or telegraph is only a 
sort of witch—a witch made of metal, and set going by au impalpable 
unintelligible essence called steam or electricity : how are these con¬ 
clusions to free men from superstition ? 


Alfliough ‘^'deep scientific instruction” ccxtainly produces so 
far the conviction of comparative ignorance that it makes a man 
aware of the limited extent of his knowledge, it certainly does not 
prepare Inm to cast aside, in transcendental speculations, his 
Jiabitual sanity, and entirely changing his intellectual procedure, 
to fall in Avitli the nusli fantastic conclusions of traditional super¬ 
stition. Nor is real knowledge, as sophistioally suggested, the 
mere confused recognition of unassorted phenomena, but the in¬ 
telligent apprehension of a necessary order, to which each uu- 
ianiiliar object instead of being an oppressive puzzle, is a new 
illustration and confirmation. There are doubtless many instances 
in history where the crowding of new facts on ignorant minds has 
given an impulse to superstition, imaginary causes usurping tlie 
place of real; here, however, the source of sup^tition was not 
knowledge but ignorance, and it were absurd to attribute to the 
Jbrmer the consequence of its absence. Instead of paradoxically 
depreciating education, were it not better to review its genuine¬ 
ness ; and if to the mass of mankind scientific culture be inac¬ 


cessible, at least to protest against educating the wrong way, and 
referring the explanation of God's truth to the perverse scholas¬ 
ticism of the Devil? Why swamp science in superstition, because 
we cannot suddenly convert superstition into science ? 

It is impossible to serve two masters. Common-sense requires 
that in God's service the devil's catechism should be omitted. 


Believers in God show little consistency when they assign to the 
devil so large a share in influencing the soul; believers in the 
devil as little, when admitting his influence over the soul, they 
deny his power over the body. The singular cose recorded in the 
Times, April 7, 1867, was in no respect more remarkable than in 
the uimoascious inconsisienGy of the narrator^ who, blind to the 
absurdity of an inoperative devih seemed to forget that spiritual 
influence, whether claimed for a devil or a church, implies, ufor* 
tiori, the exercise of corporeal. In a casual conversation with a 
Mrs. F——, in an adjoining parish, whose liberal sympathy he bad 
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confidently calculated on, Mr. -- unexpectedly found liim- 

self confronted with a mind less conventionally educated perhaps, 
hut far more logical than his own : 

]V[r.-. “ But, Mrs. F-, do you seriously believe these things, 

or do you not believe that God rules the world ? ” 

Mrs. F-. “ I do believe that there are bad spirited people, sir; 

ladies and gentlemen don’t often hear of such things. I believe that 

the Almighty gives them up, and that as we pray for grace, wisdom, 

and strength, so these persons pray to the Enemy to give tliera power 
to do these evil things. God promises His help to the smallest 
believer who hangs on Him, and they pray to the devil to give them 
his badness, and he gives it them; and the devil has as much power 
over these people as the Almighty has over his own.” 

Mr. ■. “ But, Mrs. F-, this represents the devil as stronger 

than the Almighty, if he can give people badness, with which they go 
about persecuting God’s people, even in their temporal concerns and 
bodily health." 

Mrs. F-, I believe, sir, it is done; but of course, God can set 

bounds to it; the Lord, He only knows about such things.” 


De non existentibus et non appareutibus cndoiu cst ratio. If 
w'c are limited to an abstract devil, and arc to consider his prac¬ 
tical agency inconsistent with Divine supremacy, were it not 
better to acknowledge tlic fact, to consign Satan to the limbo oi 
the 5lh of November and the 30lh of Januiay, to amend the 
catechism, and print an expurgated Bible? Ihe rationalistic 
opponents of witchcraft made a strong hut unsuccessful etloit to 
get rid of an 'offensive idea without infringing the Scriptural 
standard. But their sfrniige and far-lbtchcd shifts prove the 
difficulty, or rather impossibility of the attempt; for there is 
an obvious inconsistency in pretending to found our belief on the 
Bible, and then proceeding on the opposite tack of squaring the 
Bible with our belief. Those who exclaim against tl)e ballot 


ns uu-English shotild not have recourse to any indirect subtertbgo 
to protect themselves against a book; or else, accepting the book, 
tliev ought not to flinch from the dark complexion of its inevitable 
concomitant. But independently of a " sound Scriptural educa¬ 
tion/’ there are other motives and feelings mnkiflg the *‘foul col¬ 
lier * far more necessary to our nutui'e than we like to admit. 
We cannot, like Spinoza, strain our minds to an habitual contem¬ 
plation of phenomena in their true relations of eternal propriety 
and necessity. Ordinaiy vision is but groping in tbe dark, and 
in the dark a “ bush is easily mistaken for a bear/* imagination 
giving retdity and shape to the shadowy negations of morals and 
metaphysics. The mind towliich sin and evil present themselves, 
not as human fancies and defects, but unquestionable facts and 
efieets^is compelled to hypothecate a cause; and, to escape the pur- 
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suit of self-accusation, eagerly dAwsforthe amount of its offences 
on the picturesque mediteval usurer, who, while commanding in¬ 
definite capital, is far too gentlemanly to hint, at least in this 
world, the growing amount of its liabilities. Moreover, vested 
interests have to be considered; more than the ideal is at stake. 
A gclienil repeal of the devil could hardly be expected at present 
to pass the House of Tiords. Rousseau, in the “Emile," and 
Do Mai.stro in tlie “ Soirees (le St. Petersbom'g,” vindicate tll0 

social necessity and respectability of the hangman; and even 
admitting the Divine government to be self-supporting without 
the aid of an executioner, the same perfection cannot always be 
nfiii’inwl of ecclesiastical, which, ns Derauger says, owes more to 
fear than love;— 

“ Tile fear of hell’s a hangman’s whip 
To keep the wretch in order;’’ 


even an imaginary wolf adds to the value of the dog, and were 
there no depredator, a police would be unnecessary. Yet Jet us 
hope that lucu may be found accessible to liigher motives, and 
that as wo have relaxed the sevt'rity of our secular code, Mr. 
JMaurice, or some otiicr theological Becciiria, may succeed in 
allaying the spectral tenors of the spiritual. 
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THEOLOGY ANT) PHTLOSOTnY. ■ 

I T was long presumed, in accordance with the ecclesiastical traditions, 
that human history, speech, and religion were derived from one 
centre—parted into several streams from one source, like the river in 
the fabulous garden of Eden. We must not so much blame that view 
or those traditions, as be ready to correct them when an enlai^d ob¬ 
servation places it in our power. And it is the part of a truly liuinaue 
person of sufficient learning, to diffuse the results of recent observation, 
carefully eschewing any appearance of contempt for tlie narrower con¬ 
clusions of our predecessors, or even of our contemporaries, who have 
not advanced beyond our predecessors, unless these last, indeed, provoke 
chastisement by their own assumptions of infallibility. The present 
volume of Baron Bunsen's, “ (rod in History,”^ is entirely free from 
any faults of this kind. There are many things in it,no doubt, which 
will be startling enough to those who have hitherto known of no other 
source for the religious history of mankind than the Hebrew Scriptures. 
At the same time, while the conclusions to which it points arc derived 
from a series of observations outside of the Hebrew records, and at 
variance with their hitherto received interpretation, they are not such 
as to shock bibljcal opinions so directlyws some of the views and inter¬ 
pretations advanced in his previous volume. The way is indeed open¬ 
ing more and more for a modification of old-fasluoned opinions, as 
much by the revelations made in po[jular journals, os by those contained 
in more learned papers, concerning the history and ndigioii of the nations 
of the distant East. And whether or not the religious conceptions 
of the leading races of the earth shall ever bo conibineil us tribu¬ 
taries into one great stream, or whether such differences lie at their 
several roots, as will always to a certain extent keep them distinct and 
separate, it is very certain they have not gone hitherto through pre¬ 
cisely the same phases. 

Owing to original differences of constitution, or ^ry early differences 
of education, it is not possible to reduce the religiowconceptiona of the 
Chinese, of the Aryan, of the Semitic, of the Chamitic races to a 
common type. We say nothing of the Turanian, because the relation of 
those trib^ terthe Aryan is not weIlascertained,nor of the tribes of South 
Africa, nor oi^ the Indian Archipelago, nor of America—because these 
have b^n ti^ftueatial upon the world’s history, and are likely to re¬ 
main BO. Amd these peculiar conceptions we cannot consider to have 


^ (lott in der Gescliichte oder der FortschriU des GUubens au eiue sittiiche 
Weltordnung." Von Climtian Carl Josias Bunsen, tn seeks BUchern. Zweiter 
TJiieil. Sites und 4rtes Buck. London : Williams and Norgate, 1^58, 
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been owing to the individual action #f eminent men, to the extent that 
Bunsen seems to suppose. It is very convenient as a me^noriatechnica^ 
and may suggest many useful trains of thought, to set up as types of 
humanity, in the several races of men and in different ages, Abraham, 
Zoroaster, Buddha, and Jesus. We may say, in passing, that perhaps 
the kind of parallel or contrast which our learned author has institute 
between these personages, unessential as it is to his design, ma}’* prove 
more startling to some of his readers than other things really more 
graVG which he has advanced. For ourselves, wo 6nly think it a little 
far-fetched to say that Zoroaster is the Aryan Moses and Abraham both 
in one, and that Sakj’amuni presents at once the closest resemblance, 
and the most striking contrast to Jesus Christ; first, on account of his 
deep feeling for humanity, and, secondly, because he made no Claim to 
divinity. The data which we possess for the lives of Abraham, Zoroas¬ 
ter, the Buddha, do not approach within many centuries of the times 
when they are said to have lived; and in setting up these typical 
characters as the spiritual heroes of the world’s history, we should 
remember that they themselves were products, and presui)pose a state of 
things which rendered possible the elaboration and the ditt’usion of 
their doctrines ; and, also, that fabulous traits of history, together with 
words of wisdom, have gathered round some names, while lengthened 
periods whicli have witnessed important developments of the religious 
idea, were in other cases passed through without being illustrated 
to posterity by the eminence of any gi'eat teacher. The Egyptians 
cutertamed the conceptions, not only of eosmieal powers, and of a 
divine order in the niateriid universe, but also of the continued life or 
resuscitation of the human being, and of his responsibilitj^in a future 
statcj. I'liuir opijiions, doubtless, had an influence, to ^omo extent at 
least, upon Greece; but they have preserved for history the name 
of no prophet. Their origin runs far back into the pra«iiluvian 
times, and so do the roots of their theological ideas. The same may 
be said of the Chinese, evidently the oldest nation of the earth, in 
respect of the limes preceding Confucius and Laotzeo. So it is ^mark- 
able that the early and, in this instance, tlie purest theology oi India, 
that of the Vedas, is not traceable for an origin to any one author. The 
Vedic hymns are collections or growths, and Bunsen, by % happy 
parallel, compares the appearance they present, with names of 
authors and faint historic reminiscences, already obscure to their com¬ 
pilers, to that which would belong to the book of the Hebrew Psalms, 
if it had been preserved alone, without any helps from other literature 
of the same people, whereby to interpret its allusions. So the transi¬ 
tion from the purer religion of the Vedio and pne-Vedic penods, into 
the Brahmanical system with distinctions of castes and elevation of a 
priestly order,—likewise the resuscitation of Brahmanism in India after 
the overgrowth of Buddhism, are not signalized by eminent names, 
because these were native developments or natural reacbioBji and cata¬ 
strophes. The names which make epochs in the history of religion are 
those of the Beformera—who strive against a corruption, or ewess, or 
one-sidedness, or who embody the force of a nsmtion, the opinion of a 
strong minority about to become a majority. If Abraham really 
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abolished for Ins tribe the practice of human immolation, he might 
be comprch6?nded in this class, but we have no evidence Avorth 
speaking of concerning him ; indeed he is referred to by the Hebrews, 
not as a lawgiver or teacher, but chiefly as a federal head, as the pro¬ 
genitor of the race to which was promised by a Divine favour that 
it should be blessed. There is more evidence for Zoroaster having 
generated or promulgated a new sentiment; much more for Con¬ 
fucius and for Buddha. There is, indeed, proof sufficient to show 
that, Avith the exception of Abraham, the others who liave been 
mentioned did at least give expression to a conviction largely partici¬ 
pated among tlieir several peoples, of the moral law being the law 
regulative of man’s existence, the law of the universe so far as he is 
concemod. With Confucius and Buddha the obligation of morality 

was acknowledged as the highest law of man’s being, irrespective of 
any future life. Confucius laid down that a virtue, regardless of any 
future reward, Avas a higher virtue than the virtue whicli was motived 
by it. And Sakyamuni, though the morality he taught AA'as of a narrow 
and negative kind, led his followers on only by the ho^c of oxtinetiou 
at the end of their lives—an extinction of all sense it not an annihi¬ 
lation. JVIorality has stood instead of a creed, properly so called, for 
hundreds of millions of inhabitants of the earth for many ages. This 
is the most romarkahle fact Avhich an enlarged ethnographical know¬ 
ledge has imparted to the pre.scnt generation, and one the most 
difficult to reduce to consistency with establisliod theories. It has 
at least put an end to tlic favourite argu\nont, from common consent, 
as a])plied to Deity according to the usual definition. Baron Bunsen 
proposes tor-Avork it up into his proof, and to make it form part of 
the basis of it. 

Pas.'iing iiito^ regions with which Ave are more familiar, the Gj*cek 
and Teutonic branches of the Aryan race have contributed more than 
an)' other of the human families to the formation, in combination Avith 
the Hebrew element, of that conception of Deity Avhich has prcA'uiled 
for many hundreds of years among the foremost modem nations. The 
tracing of the development of the Greek idea relative to God and 
humanity is full of the deepest interest, by reason of the eminent ac¬ 
complishments of which the Greek intellect w'as capable. In the 
Homeric poems the conception of Deity as a force, or forces, of nature, 
altogether overshadows the appreciation of a divine moral order; on 
the other hand, thei*e is apparent the growth of that national and poli¬ 
tical sentiment, Ayhich Avas afterwards to play such an important part 
in the formation of the Greek ethics, hi the poems of Hesiod tho 
moral element is more obvious ; but it is in the period from Solon to 
Socrates that it is most interesting to trace its progress. The concep¬ 
tion ofa JViwwem, or divine Indignation, Avaiting upon haughty pros¬ 
perity is peculiarly Greek ; that of a divine Envy is more parallel with 
the jealousy which the IlebreAvs attribute to Jehovah. When the 
tragedians come under notice, the conception of a destiny is perhaps 
the most striking characteristic of the drama,.as to which the modem 
critics sufficiently repeat each other i they have founded their ob¬ 
servations concerning destiny on the doctrine which Aristotle dc- 
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livers concerning the fable or concatenation of events in the drama, 
over which the agent is seen to have no control. Fov action is human 
and destiny is tlivino; there may be a vain straggle between the two, 
but the issue Ls never doubtful. 

But the Greek also considered the moral nature and its move¬ 
ments to be divine; the several passions, and affections, and impulses, to 
be manifestations of separate divinities, according to a polypautheistic 
belief inherited from liis liidiati progenitors, or developed on a parallel 
line witli their conceptions. Fear, love, anger, jealousy, arc gods; so 
are the Furies and the Alastor, undying remorse, which follow the per¬ 
petration of crimes. In the Hebrew theology, at least of a later period, 
the several passions and affections, determinations of the will and acta 
of tho reason, are attributed somctlmos to the Spirit of God himself, 
sometimes to other spirits whom be sends forth—they are inspirations, 
with the Greek they are manifestations or possessions. And as the 
divine forces wliich manifest themselves in the material phenomena 
cross and counteract each other,—for instance the gods ol’ light and 
darkness, lire and water,-'SO within the man arc foltyehement impulses 
and gusts, possessions of deities in eoiillict and opposition. The con¬ 
sciousness of these present and conJlicting gods is depicted in Orestes, 
impelled iro avenge his father, and thereupon Iniunted by tlic Furies; 
the divine source, both of liis act, and of the rcinor.se and terror which 
follow it, is rciidcivd as awful in the Eumeuidcs, as is the sense of an 
overruling destiu}'’ in any other of the Greek dram.\s. If, liowevcr, 
JIunsen may Iiave omitted to treat of the as an important con- 
.stituent iii the drama, and the special consideration of which would 
luive connected itself strikingly with his purpose, and so far lias nob 
done Justice to the dramatists, he has done ample justit® to the lyric 
poets, and above all, to that noblest of them, FindtiL'. Of profound 
religious feeling, his religion is closely hound up with the most exalted, 
the most heroic morality. On. aiiotlier side, again, our author ap¬ 
pears to have been too anxious to comprehend an authority or cxcmpliti- 
cation which does not properl}’ belong to liiui. For of the two great 
Greek historians, while Herodotus, with all liis gossip and occasional 
rationalism, is very nervous and scrupulous on sacred subjects, walking 
a Idioiiis when he approaches the sacred places, and certainly endeavours 
to make out a moral order in human aiiairs,—is always evidently satis¬ 
fied when retVibution overtakes the tyrant or oppressor and even the 
inferior wrong-doer; everything of this kind is absent from the pages 
of Thucydides. With him the records of history may be useful to suc¬ 
cessive generations, because human events appear to recur in similar 
cycles, but they convey no moral warnings. Cold and penetrating, he 
observes the secret springs of Jiuman seltUlmess, and how seltishness 
and duplicity are crowned with .success; how virtue ma^ometimes be 
politically advantageous, as in a Brasidas, or ruinou^ especially if 
mingled with superstition, in a Nicias. It is a fault to which all men 
who take comprehensive views are liable, to endeavour to force into 
their service all facts which lie in their way, however obstinate. ^Ve 
cannot persuade ourselves withBunsen ^hat either Thucydides, dr Tacitus 
among th^ Homans, beheld a moral order as the law of the human world. 
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The Greek, however, on whom attention is always turned with the 
deepest interest, is Socrates. He may well be called the Greek 
Abraham, according to Bunsen^s Pinnate of Abraham. For ftom 
him certainly issued a force, continued mediately through his great 
pupils Plato and Aristotle, which is still acting on the world for good. 
So^atee brought dialectic to bear upon moral subject matter, and in 
so doing cleared up moral copeeptions in himself and his disciples. 
He had a refined sense of duty; was conscious he had a special place 
to fill in the moral world; and in speaking of duty it was not to him 
a force external, but an inward instinct. And here we are much 
gratified with the observations which Bunsen makes on the so-called 
Demon of Socrates: ho shows that the expressions which the philoso¬ 
pher himself appears to have used with respect to his inward .monitor 
have been misunderstood altogether, when supposed to imply the pre¬ 
sence with him of some spirit or hobgoblin. He appealed to a restrain¬ 
ing presentiment, an activify of the moral insight; and he acknowledged 
this to 1^ divine. With Socrates this insight or anticipation of tho 
future tended only to withhold him from action—it was a foreboding 
instinct. Bunsen compares it with the anticipation of the Hebrew 
prophets, which was likewise an insight into the laws of the moral 
world, but for the most part hortatory and enjoining action, knd taking 
a wider range. The divine suggestion in the case of Socrates only 
served to the regulating of his own life; in the case of the Hebrew 
prophets it was regulative of the conduct of others, or capable of being 
so. We will only add upon this, that it does not seem to us possible 
to resolve all the prophecies of the Hebrew Scriptures into this moral 
insight. Soma of them, as they are now set down in the Bible, 
are certainly intended for secular prophecies, and have been placed 
there as such b^ its compilers. We merely say thus much, in order 
to guard against the supposition that we admit, one key will suffice to 
unlock all prophetical ^fficulties. Bunsen also well observes that the 
celebrated words, owe a cock to Esculapius,’’ arc neither to be 
understood, with TertuUian and others, as a remnant of superstition; 
nor a hypocrisy, nor as a ridicule. Socrates was accused of atheism, 
ix,, of denying his country’s gods; he did no such thing. He sought 
to present to himself and to those who were fit hearers of his teaching 
—in whom the knowledge of realities could be awakened—a perception, 
in an abstract form, of that truth which the people could onlv t^e up 
roughly in the concrete. “ A cock to Esculapius** was—TWk God 
for me that I fore well on this last journey, and have no misgiving os 
to its issue; be sure, my friends, there is notlUng to fear.—Sperates 
was too ^idne a <^zen to tear himself at the last from the com¬ 
munion of his countiymen, or to make a mock at 'tiie Ws^ hi which 
they sxpres^ th^ir beliefs. Other men aide to see further than 
the under other forms of reltpon, both in fife and at 

the noureof dttttli, employed popuiaf forms, if ncf^ to signify their 
individual r^resent tbeiv brotheibood wi^ a common 

humanity. 3^ Catholic hhs in hypo¬ 

crisy nor in ridicufe^** A cock to X&KHilimiua.’^ * 

In Socrates was beheld a wonderful wlance of the pessonal and 
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relative characters—lie was deeply and definitely consclons of a self, 
and of the communitjr to which he belonged. The tendency observ¬ 
able in Greek history is for the State to become everything and the 
indiyidi^ nothing—to obliterate, so far, tho moral consoiousness of 
the iudividuid as aoch. The teaching of Christianity no doubt tended 
to correct thie one-sidedness, and in the doctrine of the immortal soul 
to bring out the value of the individual humanity. But 
was a very influential philosophical school, which prepared the way 
for Christianity, among the better and more virtuous sort, in so 
remarkable a manner that we wonder Baron Bunsen should have 
omitted all mention of it. We mean the school of the Stoics. It 
appears in great strength when Christianity comes on tho scene, and 
has, in common with it, but independent of and anterior to it, a strong 
sense ^ tho divine personality, of the individuality in man, of the 
power of his will, and yet of his relation to the universe of things. 
There is some parallel, moreover, between Stoicism and Buddhism; 
but although the latter has received a fair notice, the former is passed 
without remark, either upon its Greek founders or their Boman followers, 
or even upon such an exemplification of its doctrine as is presented by 
Cato. Altogether, the Roman world is touched upon in the present 
work too slightly. Its history does not present those typical cha¬ 
racters—prophets of the people—on whom the learned author delights 
to dwell. But tho dominion of Roman law in the West has left a 
deep stamp upon the municipal institutions of Europe, and on the 
moral sense of its population. A more transient exhibition of the 
moral consciousness in the Roman world, in the midst of an over¬ 
hearing corruption, was manifested in the satirists, who likewise 
deserved at least a passing recognition. 

In the above observations we have,*from time ta time, used the 
expression of “ conception of Deity.” The author speaks of “ con- 
sciou3nes.s of God.” Strictly shaking, we cannot be,conscious of God 
Himself, but only of His maniiestationa; whether they he His mani¬ 
festations in nature, His manifestations in collective humanity, or His 
manifestations in the movements of our own conscious life. Beyond 
that we can only infer and form conceptions. We may foil, in some 
degree, even in justly appreciating the manifestations; much more 
must error and insuiflciency characterize our conceptions and inferences. 
They can be partially secured against error only by applying to the 
manifestations of God in history—a method of observation analogous 
to the Baconian. The result of such an observation Baron Bunsen 
undertakes to present to us. He seizes with great success on many 
facts which are salicut^to his purpose; others which are, not so, he 

E asses over, and there remains a connexion to be established, which 
as not yet been accoinpHshed, between the moral law, o^hich huma¬ 
nity is c(HisciouB^ and a personal God, of which it u me eonsoioiis. 
Until this connexion is rMber made out, to trace ^ of 

human belief in amoral order of the world will not be eepm^eot to 
tracing the pcc^press pf the humaQ consmousuess of €^4 the wcudd^ 
at least in we uml jneaa^ 9f the most impeurtant oS those tenna. 
Wo look, therefore, with incr^used interest for the conclusion of this 
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most comprehensive work. Meanwhile, the other great undertaking of 
the same indefatigable author is going on. We can only indicate the 
completion of the “ Bibelwerk **® to the end of Deuteronomy. 

** Limits of Keligious Thought Examined.”® This volume of phi¬ 
losophical theology is an attempt to extend the argumentative method 

originated by Butler, and to give it a more im]>osing and exhaustive 
character. The author, inste^ of confronting the difficulties of Bevc* 
lation with the difficulties of Nature, in their simplest form, carries up 
the problem into the higher region of metaphysical conception, and 
plays off the contradictions of ontobgy against the repeated con¬ 
tradictious of r^igious faith. For the true theory of the limits of 
human thought as applicable to theolo^cal no less than to meta¬ 
physical researches, Mr. Mansel refers us to a celebrated article of Sir 
William Hamilton on the Philosophy of the Unconditioned. His great 
principle that the rmconditioned is incognisahle and inconceivable, 
suggested the inquiries pursued in the present work, wliile the best 
practical instance of the limits of human thouglit is found, as already 
intimated, in Butler’s “Analogy.” In his examination of these 
limits, the author indicates the errors of the respective systems denoted 
by the terms Dogmatism and Rationalism, and advocates the restricted 
use of the reason, as well in defence as in refutation of religious 
doctrine. The tendency of dogmatism is to endanger the interests 
of religious truth, by placing that whicli is divine and unquestionable 
in too close an alliance with that which is human and doubtful; of 
rationalism, to destroy revealed religion, by obliterating the whob 
distinction between tlio human and divine. A morbid dread of 


anthropomorphism poisons much of modern metaphysical speculation. 
The Suprenfts- Mind of the Deist is no less a human portrait of Hod 
than the Hcavqfkly Father of^the Christian. Humanity remains, but 
the humanity is mutilated. Nothing is added to the conception of 
God, but part is taken away from the conception of man. If the God 
who listens to prayer appears in the likeness of human mutability, the 
God who does not listen is but the likeness of human obstinacy. 
Surely, exclaims Mr. Mansel, downright idolatry is better than this 
rational worship of a frs^ment of humanity. There is, however, a 
principle of truth of which this philosophy is the perversion; for if 
there is a sense in which we may not think of God as though he were 
man, there is also a sense in which we cannot help so thinking of him. 
A mediative element common to both systems must be sought. This 
clement will Se found in the canon that the primary and proper object 
of criticism is not religion, natural or revealed, but the human mind 
in its relation to religion. For if it can be shown that the limits of 
religious and philosophical thought are the same, the chief foundation 
of religious rationalism is cut away from under it. There are two 


^ Bun»^« “'Bibelwerk. VoUstandiges Kbelwertc ^ Oemeinde. Indrei 
Abtibeiiu^m*’* Vcm Christian Ciud Josiiu Bunsen. Erste Abth^ong. Zweiter 
Halbband. London: David Nutt. 1858. 

* Idmits of ReUgious Thought Euuninod, in £k^t Leetures, preached 
before the Universi^ of Oaford,” By Menty L(mgtt«vilkr SUnsel, B.D. Oxford: 
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methods by which a phAosophy of religion may be attempted—^the 
objective or metaphysical, based one a supposed knowledge of the 
nature of God; and the subjective or psychological, based on a know¬ 
ledge of the mental faculties of man. The mutu^ contradictions in¬ 
volved in the fundamental ideas of Rational Theology, the Absolute, 
the Infinite, the First Cause, are indicated in the second lecture of 
this volume; the self-refutations of the Fantheistio and Atheistic 
hypotheses exhibited, and the impossibility of constructing a meta¬ 
physical theology infeiTed. The ])hilosophy of religion from the 
subjective side is discussed in the following lecture, ijpder the heads of 
the four conditions of consciousness:—1. Distinction of Objects; 2, 
Relation between Subject and Object; 3. Succession; and 4. Dui^ation 
in Tim^ and Personality; and the impossibility of affirmative con¬ 
ception is met by the counter-impossibility of negative conception. 
Hence thought cannot be the measure of belief, and consequently a 
rational theology can never bo established. An analysis of the reli¬ 
gious consciousness, reflective and intuitive, follows. The two principal 
modes of religious intuition are the feeling of dependence and the 
conviction of moral obligation, giving rise respectively to prayer and 
expiation. Dependence implies a personal superior, hence our con¬ 
viction of the power of Goil; moral obligation implies a moral law¬ 
giver, hence our conviction of the goodness of God. The Infinite, 
though indirectly implied in the religious cunsciousness, is not appre- 
Jj^ended as such; it is an object of belief, not of knowledge. Thus, 
while wc may know that an infinite God exists, wc cannot know xcliai 
he is as infinite. The personality of God is given in the consciousness 
of our own personality: a consciousness indispensable WTheism, and 
the denial of which would logically lead to Atheism. Ir^the fifth lircture, 
the distinction between speculative and regulative truth, introduced in 
the previous one, is carried still further, and the highest principles of 
thought in philosophy as well as in religion, arc maintained to have a 
strictly regulative character] Instances are given in the ideas of 
liberty and necessity; unity and plurality; the commerce botwe(ai soul 
and body; extension and succession. From these instances a is 
deduced for ascertaining the limits of tliought, by means of the dis¬ 
tinction between legitimate and illegitimate thought, as determined by 
their relation to the ineivpUcable and setf'-coniradictory respectively, 
The conclusion drawn as to the mind’s o|)eration is, that no principle 
of thought can be regai*ded as absolute and simple, as an ultimate and 
highest truth. In this respect thci*e is an analogy between philosophy 
and natural religion, and corresponding difficulties are to be expected 
in each. Revelation is thus adapted to the limits of human thought; 
and the relation of the infinite to the personal is exemplified in the 
representations of God in the Old and New Testament, particularly in 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. In the sixth lecture we have the 
result of the previous inquiries. Religious ideas contain tw'o Aments, 
a form and a matter. Hence there may exist two possible kinds of 
difficulties; the one formal, arising from the universal law of human 
thought; the other material, arising from the peculiar natui'e.of 
religious evidence. The principal rationalistic olqections are of the 
[Vol. LXXI. No. CXXX1 X.]*New Sexier Vol. XV. No. I. S 
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former kind, and are common to all human thinking, rationalism 
includwl. Parallel difficulties in theology and philosophy are then 
adduced. Our ignorance of God’s nature is compared with our igno¬ 
rance of the nature of causation; the doctrine of the Trinity, with the 
philosophical conception of Ihe Infinite and the Absolute, as one, and 
yet as many; the doctrine of the eternal generation of the Son with 
the relation of an infinite substance to its attributes; the purpose of 
the comparison heix^, not to prove the doctrines, but to show the 
weakness of the human reason with respect to them. The moral 
objections to Cl^tian doctrines are considered in tbe seventh lecture. 
Morality, as conceived by us, necessarily contains a human and posi¬ 
tive element, and therefore cannot be the measure of the absolute 
nature of G(^, Applying this principle to Christian theology, the 
author vindicates the Atonement, on the gromid that the moral 
objectiems usually advanced agaiust it may equally be advanced against 
any conceivable scheme of Divine Providence. The doctrine of eternal 
punishment is defended by tbe consideration that its difficulties are 
not peculiar to theology, but common to all philosophy, and belong to 
the general problem of tbe existence of evil; itself but a subordinate 
case of the universal impossibility of conceiving the co-existenco of the 
Infinite with the Finite. 

Though revealed religion is not by itself a direct object of criticism, 
yet reason has a subordinate province assigned it. For reason is 
entitled to judge of a religion in respect of its evidences, as addressed 
to men, but not in respect of its correspondence with philos^hical 
conceptions of the absolute nature of God. No one faculty oi‘ the 
human miiMl. is entitled to exclusive preference as the criterion of 
rel^ous truths There is a le^timate and illegitimate use of the 
reason; a proper and improper use of the moral sense in questions.of 
rdigious evidence. Mr. Mansers conclusion is, that the difficulties 
arising from the universal laws of human thought form part of ow 
Gaining and discipline in this life; that the office of philosophy is not 
to ^ve us a knowledge of the absolute nature of God, but to teach us 
to know ourselves and the limits of' our faculties. 

Such is a fair analysis of the contents of this book, mid such a fair 
sketch of the philosophic^d and logical method employed by its 
author. While we agree with Mr. Manscl that no metaphysical con¬ 
struction is possible; while we allow that he has shown the futility of 
Pantheism; the dogmatic character of Atheism; and the vanity of 
every existmg ^oimtive system of theology, we think his elaborate 
ar^ment possesses no further value. It may be justified in daaying, but 
it IS not justified m affirming. For does it follow that, because tfiere 9xe 
limits to philosc^hical as to religious thought, because there is a domain 
into which reason cannot penetrate, we zmist necessarily receive the fiying 
reports of this transcendent regibb, the axnbiguas voces ” of alleged 
traveliem, without examining their credentials, or comj^ing their 
evidence ? AU iuvestigatimi on secondary ^mn^ is premuded, if we 
rightly understand.Mr. Mansel, beoauae existiBnce is an unfathomable 
myst(^, and reason can make no assertima respec^ang supersensuous 
phenomena, without mvolving Jherself in inextricalfie ^t^glemeats. 
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Surely the presence of contradictions is no proof of the 1a*uth of a 
system, even if it he no presumption of its lalsehood; and granting 
that the oi>posing play of two correlative conceptions teaches us that 
the “ capacity of thought is not to be constituted into the measure of 
existence/* are wo entitled to erect on this sethereal basis a super¬ 
structure of theological doctrine, only because it, too, possesses the 
same self-contradictions, the same balance of perplexities ? But is it 
certain that this dualistic constitution of the liuman mind is more than 
an expression' of its impotency when it attempts to grapple with 
problems beyond its reach ? May not this kind of intellectual self- 
gladiatorehip, this specuktive diamoud-out-diamoud encounter, be but 
lui inevitable result of the difficulties that must ensue when we attempt 
to overva^[lt our reasoning^ powers ? There are certain conceptions on 
whicli thought cannot employ itself without evolving paradoxes, but 
the subjective creation of paradoxes does not establish the absolute 
reality of the conceptions themselves. But allowing that this spirit of 
logical contradicti<^ has an objective validity, in what does the ai'gu- 
ment issue ? The argument places all religions and philosophies on 
jirecisely the same level; all are, so far, c(pially true or equally false. 
If the presence of contradictions in "Judaism is no proof that Judaism 
is not true, the presence of contradictions in Brahminism or Maho¬ 
metanism is no proof that these religions arc not true. Thus the 
(juestion still remains—Is speculative Christianity true ? and this 
question must be removed from the court of metaphysical jurisdiction 
into that of common sense and decision by human testimony. 

In its ethical application we think this argument calculated to be 
exceedingly dangerous. Butler, in his “Analogy,” acknSwledges the 
general competency of reason to decide in questions X evidence and 
morality; but afterwards virtually retracts this admission— 

“ It is the province of IleasOu,” he says, “ to jud^ of the moifJiiy of the 
IScriptirre; not whether it contains things ditfcreul noni what we should have 
expected froni a wise, and just, and good Being, for objections from hence 
have been now obviated, but whether it contains ^things plainly contradictory 
to wisdom, justice, or Modness, to wdiat the light of nature teaches us of God. 

And I know notluug oi this so^ objected against Scripture.Tlierc are 

some particular precepts in Scripture given to particular persons, rcqmring 
actions which would be immoral and vicious were it not for such precepts.” 

Tins passage is quoted at length by Mr. Mansel,* gnd Butler’s 
principle approved by him. Human morality”,, he urges, is relative, 
and the moral nature cannot judge in questions of absolute morality. 
The deed which is criminal on ej^th may be praiseworthy in heaven. 
According to this representation, bow are we ever to decide on what 
is right or wrong ? If it be replied, a positive command from God 
can alone authorize a man to violate the plain prescriptions of 
human morality, we demand what proof we can have that,, in any 
alleged case, Qod has issued such a command ? Many a ianatio believes 
himself to have received such a sanction for his crime; and if this 
doctrine of Divine intexposition to suspend moral law is once admitted, 
who ehaU say that he has not, when he asserts.that he has? A doc¬ 
trine more destructive of healthful moral perception, more peiplexing 

^ 8 2 
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to the intellect, or misleading to the heart, cannot well be conceived, 
to say nothing of the practical mischief and disaster in which it may 
terminate. Sut this is not all. Jt is a palpable unfainies» to admit 
the authority of the reason and conscience, and invite their investiga¬ 
tion, and when the challenge is accepted, and the criminality of an 
action indicated, exposed, and established according to all the formulas 
of human logic, and all the principles of human morality, to make an 
exception in its favour, and shield it under the aegis of theological 
sanction. If the religionist is to assume that a wicked action ceases 
to be wicked because it is commanded by God, his opponent has 
plainly no chance of disproving it. The assumption, however, is good 
for the Mahometan or Brahmin as well as for the Jew, and may 
equally be employed by them to vindicatj^ their own creed; a fact 
which evinces its logical inutility. 

The argument so laboriously and ingeniously pursued in. these 
eight Bampton Lectures, amounts, then, to no more than the 
establishment of tlic proposition that speculutivcgChristianity has nc< 
greater difficulties than arc inliercnt in every speculative system; and 
to the assumption, that if wo cannot understand Infinity or causation 
we are bound to accept the mysteries of ecclesiastical religion 
without inquiry, and to regard the accompanying contradictions and 
perplexities as necessary trials of our faith, insoluble hero, soluble 
hereafter. Thus criticism is prohibited, and reason put out of court. 
Is there no fear that such a defence will be looked on, by the ordinary 
believer, as a concession, and by the unbeliever as a surrender ? 

Dr. Ne^der is said by the editor of his “ History of Christian 
Dogunis”'*' to have attached csi)ecial importance to the lecturer 
which he delivered on that subject. He was peculiarly qualified for 
treating it, because, he was able to do so without* permitting‘any 
passion to wai'p his judgment; he could pursue his search after truth, 
and pass in review the polemics of otliors, often bitter enough, sine ird 
aut studio. He could also permit himself to hold his judgment in 
suspense, when evidence was insuflSciciit to determine it; he could 
distinguish between probability and certainty. The incapacity for 
making this distinction—at least, for giving any practical effect to it— 
has been the cause of more than half the strife which has torn the Cliris- 
tian world. We may think, for our own part, that he did not always 
attach due weight—if we may be pardoned a seeming contradiction in 
the expression—to the negative evidence. But the standing-point is 
to be remembered from which Neander looked at Christianity. Ho 
did not and could not concentrate his attention upon a few facts 
related in the Gospel histories, or upon a few texts, supposed to bo 
cardinal ones in the decision of psirticulai* controversies. His eye 
embraced’ the whole of Christianity, as it has, in matter of fact, existed 
in the world. Now, oven if its origin has been obscure or ill-a.scortained, 
nevertheless the results of the belief in its specially divine origin can 

* ''Lectures on the History of Christian Dogmas." By Dr. Augustus Keaucler. 
Edited by Dr. J. L. Jacobi, l^^nslated from the German by J. E. Hyland, 
M.A., &c. In two Volumes. London : H. 6. Bohn. 1358. 
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never be obliterated from the records of the world*& history, nor cease 
to operate upon tliat history in ages to come. And not only have 
beliefs become facts of history, never to bo henceforward omitted as 
historical hiots, whether they have been true beliefs or false beliefs, or 



consists, IS in our own opinion, as yet at least, so lively, that if the 
original Christian records could be shown to be of no earlier date than 
the middle of the second century, or in any other way the evidence for 
the cardinal facts on which the Christian faith appears to be founded 
be proved to be null, it would not have an appreciable elfect upon its 
concrete forms. We cannot enter upon the discussion as to what this 
spirit is, \^ich, as a matter of fact, has given such vitality not only to 
Christianity taken in the whole of its history, but which docs give 
such vitality to its several forms, notwithstanding their acknowledged 
, entanglement with error and worldliness in every conceivable degree. 
It is of course custflmary with Cliurch historians to identify this sjiirit 
of vitality with some principle esteemed to be essential in the special 
communion to which they may belong. Neandor is, however, able to 
rise in great degree above this narrowness; but having risen to a 
certain height his wing flags, or he is drawn back by some formula, 
just as wc think he is going to soar. But in giving an extract ex¬ 
emplifying both his narrov/ness and his freedom, we desire to detract 
nothing from our recommendation of these volumes to the English 
student, as containing the best history of dogmas of which wc know. 


“If the formal principle of ProleslauUsm allows a coinplet^y unfettered 
mode of viewing things, so its material principle, wliich regains Christ as the 
only grouiu^f salvation, gives the point of unity for all development, as well 
as ifs rightncritcrion. it also fiirnislies motives for examining the doctrine 
given in Scripture, in its living development through the power of Clmst’s 
spirit, and not to regard it even in Holy Scripture itself as something ri^id and 
immovable. Protestantism therefore gave the right standpoint, and an impulse 
to the investigation of tlu; history of dogmas; but these elfcets did not appear 
at once; many foreign elements supervened and checked the development. 
Although the lloly Scriptures were regarded as the ouly source of the know¬ 
ledge ot Christian trutli, jet there ivas, at the same time, a want of interest in. 
the historical development of Christian doctrine, though that is a witness of 
Christian truth. And on the standpoint of Protestantism the judgment was 
warped by the interest felt in bringing forward witnesses from the earlier his¬ 
tory .'igainst Catholicism, in order to represent it as an adulteration of later 
date. It was not perceived that the Catholic doctrine might exist early and 
yet be untrue; for the laws of historical and Christian development were not 
yet understood, and it was supposed that wlxat was owned to be orthodox must 
nave existed of old."—(vol. i. p. 28.) 

The ninth volume of Neander’s Churcli History,”® in two parts, 
completes Mr. Bohn’s issue of that valuable work. This latter portion 


^ General History of the Christian Beli^on and Church.” Translated from 
the German of Dr. Augustus Neander, by Joseph Ton*ey, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Vermont. New Edition, with a general Index. 
Volume Ninth. Part the First: Part the Second. London : H. G. Bohn. 1858. 
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was made up after the author’s death with considerable difficulty from 
his papers, and cannot be said to present a consecutive or evenly flowing 
naiTative. There are portions of it, however, of gjreat value—particu¬ 
larly the chapter in the second part which treats of the Bohemian 
Beformers, forerunners of Huss, Militz the Moravian, Archdeacon in 
Prt^e (d, 1374)5 Conrad of Waldhauaen, preacher in Vienna ami 

Prague (d. 1369), and especially Matthias of Janow, in 1381 master 
of the cathedral at Prague (d. 1394), Copious extracts are given 
from the works of the latter, which are mostly yet unpublished. These 
men, surrounded by corruptions which have not the remotest parallel 
in any Christian commimity now existing, seem to have been animated 
by a spirit much like that which burnt with so great vehemence in the 
breasts of the Hebrew prophets in the debased periods of the Jewish 
Church and State. Like them they were very clear and just in their 
moral judgments, but like them their horizon was very bounded; 
atrocious as the circumstances were by which they were surrounded, 
we now see that they overrated their importance relatively to the 
world’s history. 

M. de Pressens6 ^ carries us in his second volume to the citd of the 
age of tradition, or of the apostolical Fathers, He shows very great 
fairness and power of appreciation, unless occasionally when prejudices 
come in his way. Thus he estimates very justly the feebleness of the 
apostolical Fathers, compared both with the New Testament writers 
who preceded them, and the Fathers, especially of the Eastern 
Churches, who succeeded them. He is also not insensible to a certain 
valuation in the mode of presenting the Gospel, observable in the 
apostolical ^Eriters themselves. He is content to attribute this varia¬ 
tion of presentation to a variation in their receptive capabilities—a 
variation in the manner in which the human element in ea^ of them, 
as compared with the others, was combined with the divine. Wc 
certainly think that the discrepancy of views in the several apostles 
has sometimes been unduly magnified; at least when it has been 
represented as leading to a pei'sonal hostility. That tlie diifercnces 
between the leading men were very great wo can have no doubt, nor 
any doubt that they were felt by themselves to be so. But along with 
these felt differences, wc conceive that there was an agreement between 
them, tacit or express, to avoid clashing, thwarting, or iieutrjdizing 
each otheris efforts. M. de Pressenso appears, however, as striving too 
anxiously to reconcile St. Paul and St. James, and to have been kd to 
misapply a text in order to it, misled possibly by an ambiguity in the 
French version. He says, Nous retrouvons chez Jacques la doctrine 
de la grftoe tres clairement enseignee. Toute gr&ee esccelleiite et tout 
donpwffmt vient d^en haut^ et descend du Pere des lumieres^^ (p. 115). 
But the ori^nalfor^^g^e” isd<icrir, not and it is rendered without 
ambiguily in the Englisli version, “ Every good Ac. (Jas. i. 17.) 

But still more strange is his proof i!hat the a|x»stle James taught the im¬ 
mediate presence of the Divine Spirit With Christians. “ L’Esprit de Dieu 


* do8 Trots Premiers Stales de ITEgUse Ohrdtteiine.” Par E. de 

Presseas^. Bcuxibmo Volume. London: David Nutt. 1858. 
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habitc dans les Chretiens et c’est Ini qui les dirige ot les pousse dans U 
voie de la saintet^. Voil&un 416ment mystique qui nous eJCTe bien au- 
dessus du Judco-christianisme/’ (»i.) And in support of this position M. 
de Pressense quotes a scrap of a text in Ins note, and, moreover, wrapped 
up in Greek, Ti 7rv€vfjux i xar^ierfcrtv tp (Jas. iv. 6) ; ** The Spirit 
which dwelleth in us.” Headers not very conversant with texts would 
little think how the entire verse runs: “ Think ye that the Scripture 
saith in vain, the ^spirit that dwelleth in us luateth to envy.^* The 
fusion probably is to Gen, vi. 5, and a notable proof of the indwelling 
in Christians of the Holy Spirit! 

Dr. Hupfeld? continues his translation and exposition of the Psalms. 
His present volume reaches to the forty-ninth. It is an excellent 
illustration of a noble portion of the Hebrew literature, entirely free 
from th^bias of Messianic interpretations and other theological mis¬ 
conceptions. , 

A disproportionate interest is by some attached to the investigation, 
in minute points, of Christian antiquities. And tlie readiness with 
which, according to their dilferent inclinations, men of different com¬ 
munions or schools leap to conclusions favourable to their own views, 
discourages such inquiries with most sober-minded persons. That the 
story of Joseph of Arimathea planting Christianity in Britain should 
not have been utterly scouted by Protestant English historians, tends 
to throw discredit upon any attempt to trace the manner in which this 
country was Christianized for the first time. On the other hand, it 
has served the polemical purposes of the Church of Rome to maintain 
that there was no Christianity in the island when Austin tiie monk 
was sent over here in 597. The purpose of a small jj;olume by Sir 
Oswald Mosley® is to vindicate the existence of an^ajly British Chris¬ 
tianity. And the history, as transmitted by Bede, supplies evidence 
sufficient for the establishment of that fact. There may still remain 
a battle to be fought out between the High Chiirch AngHcans and the 
Romanists, as to the channel through which the present episcopal 
succession of the English Chui'ch can be maintained. Whether, if the 
succession be only traceable through the Roman See, it be necessary 
thereupon to acknowledge its jurisdiction; or whether there be not, in 
matter of fact, a mixture of British and Roman spiritual descent, as for 
instance through the doubly consecrated Wilfrid. For the effect, polemi¬ 
cally, of such a mixture of consecrations is this, that if the Romanist 
considers the British consecration, or the British element in a conse¬ 
cration to have been null, the maintainer of the British line represents 
the re-consecration by the Roman bishop, or the Roman element in any 
given consecration, to have been superfluous. It need not be said that 
we ourselves attach no importance to such questions. But it is of 
some consequence to notice that Christianity did show itself at a very- 
early period in the remote provinces of the Roman empire, and, as far 


' '*Die Psalmen.” UebeneUt wad ausgelsgt,. yon Dr. Harmaan HupMd, 
ordentlicbem Pre^osaor der Theologie zu Halle. Zweiter Band. London : Dand 
Nutt. 1858. 

^ A Short Account oS the Aodent British ChuToh.” By Sir Oswald Kosley, 
Bart. London: Bidgway. 1858. 
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38 can be traced, without the intervention of apostles, apostolic men, 
or persons in any way acting under a special mission for that purpose. 
It is from day to day more widely acknowledged, that Christianity pre¬ 
sents in the first three centuries the phenomenon of a subterranean 
river, first visibly gathered together from the obscurities of its source, 
then plunging out of sight beneath some opposing barrier, afterwards 
reappearing in mightily increased strength. There is reason for sup¬ 
posing a gresit spread of Christianity into the Konfan provinces, even 
in apostolic times, though not by means of apostles. It filtered into 
the provinces through domestic channels. And perhaps the most in¬ 
teresting notice in Sir O. Mosley’s little work is that which refers to 
the identification, probable, almost complete, of the Pudeus and 
Claudia mentioned in 2 Tim. iv. 21, with the Pudens and Claudia of 
Martial’s Epigrams, iv. 13, and xi. 53, and of Claudia moreover with 
the daughter of a British Regnlus, on authority of an inscription 
disinterred at Chichqstcr in 1723. 

“Christian Days and Thoughts,”® by the late Dr. Peabody, an 
American Episcopalian, will be an useful little ni{inual for members of 
his own communion, who are educated to follow with special interest 
the cycle of seasons observed by the Church, The reflections which 
it contains are in their tone devout, composing, not otherwise than 
cheering, and without the least mixture of asperity towards man, or 
discontent towards the Supreme Being. 

Dr. Guthrie’s “Discoui'ses”^® manifest a very commanding elo¬ 
quence, Their doctrinal standpoint will be understood from such a 
passage as the following:— 

“When grace-.'subducs a rebel man, if I may so speak, the citadel fii’st is 
taken: afterwards^he city. It is not as in those great sieges which m'c have 
lately watched with such anxious interest. T)iero approaching with his brigades 
and cavairy and artillery, mnn sits down outside the city. He begins the attack 
from a distance; creeping, like a lion to the spring—with trench, and parallel, 
and battery—nearer to the walls.But when the appointed hour of con¬ 

version comes, Christ descends by his Spirit into the heart—at once into the 
heart. The battle of grace begins there. Do you know that by experieuce P 
The heart won, she figlits her way outward from a new heart on to new habits,” 
&c.—(p. 96.) 

Dr. Guthrie’s style is very powerful and enchaining; it is very 
concrete; its imagery is taken from Scripture histories, from nar¬ 
ratives of modern life, from ministerial experience, from memories 
of the times of the Reformation and of the Covenant, such as make 
the heart of the Presbyterian leap into his mouth. Dr. Guthrie, 
we are rejoiced to see, if only as a matter of feeling, to say nothing of 
hopes of a charitable leaven, draws but little—to judge from these 
published sporimens of his sermons—upon the terrors of the dark side 
of his creed. Very rarely does the vehement imagination of the 

* * ** Christian Days and ThoughU.” By Rev. Ephnum Peabody, D.D. London ; 
Sampson Iiow, Son, & Go. B^ton; Crosby, Nicliols, & Go, 1858. 

** Christ and the Inheritance of the Saints. lUusfciated in a Series of Dis¬ 
courses from tlie Golossians.” By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., Author of ^‘Pleas for 
Ragged Schools,'’ &o. Edinburgh : A. and G. Black. 1858. 
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preacher carry him beyond the bounds of good taste. We think the 
description of Queen Esther, p. 353, trenches at least ui>on those 
limits. It is too fulsome. The picture, also, of the unforgiving 
mother (p. 377), produced as an actual history out of the ministerial 
memoranda, would shock most persons’ sense of ministerial delicacy; 
if told, moreover, as an actual fact, it must have suggested to some 
minds questions concerning the psychological state of that poor ivoman, 
which must liave marred the intended rhetorical effect. Wc permit 
ourselves to note one more place where a pursuit of detail has marred 

the grandeur and force of the presentation. Speaking of the llesur- 
rection:— 

" The hour sounds; the appointed time arrives. Having slept out his sleep, 
Jesus s^r:t ; he awakes of his otojt accord ; he rises by his own power; and 
arranging^ or leaving attending angels to arrange the iinen clothes, he walks out 
on the dewg ground, beneath the starry sky^' —(p. 336,) 

Mr. Macnaught’s paraphlet^^ on the subject of the “ Confessional in 
the Church of England” is a very probing one. He shows, with his 
accustomed clearness and straightforwardness, that considerable coun¬ 
tenance is given to the use of private Confession in certain parts of 
the formularies of the Church, left hitherto unreformed, cither out of 
carelessness, or for the sake of comprehension, or out of Jesuitry, He 
also proves, from the published statements of the defenders of the 
practice, that it is finding its way “ silently” into many parishes with¬ 
out the sanction of their ministers, into many families without the 
knowledge of their heads. The remedy is difficult, as it is for the 
spread of any superstition. A superstition cannot be put down by 
force. The best way is to turn tlie light upon it. RJr. Macnaught 
draws anything but a flattering picture of the quf^ifications, gene¬ 
rally, of the young men who are now admitted into the ministry of 
the Established Church. “ Blind leaders of the blind,” as it appears;— 
for if the laity of that communion really required better and more 
sensible men for their ministers, they would soon have them. 

Very truly is it observed by the Editor of “ God and His Creation,” 
that for thousands of years the dilferent views of God and the world, 
which may be designated as Theism and Pantheism, have divided 
mankind. But anciently these different views or doctrines were con¬ 
terminous with races, nations, theologies, or communions. Eeccutly 
tlicy cut iicross otherwise homogeneous-populations, and cause division 
within the boundaries of the selfsame Christian confessions. And not 
only that, the conflict between Theism and Pantheism is carried on 


^ A Letter on the Confessions^ in the Church of Englsund. Addressed, with 
FennissioiJ, to the Right Hon. the Lord Stanley, M.P., Secretly of State for 
India," &c., &c. By the Rev. John Macnaught, M.A. Oxon, Incumbent of St. 
Chrysostom’s, Everton, Liverpool; Author of the Doctrine of Inspiration,’* &c. 
Liverpool: Young. London : Williams and Norgate. 1858. 

^ ^'Eritik des Gottesbegriflb in den gegenwartigen Weltansichten." Site 
Auflage. 1857. 

Gott and seme SchSpfung.*' Yon dem Autor der Eritik, u.s.w. 1857. 

Der nattirliohe Weg des Menschen zu Gott." Yon dem Autor, u.s.w. 1858. 
London: D. Nutt. 
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within the individual tntttt-^his reason leads him, forces him, to bind 
together God and the world in one .universe; his feelings prompt him 
to seek a helper—;an Almighty Person outsit of himself, on whom he 
may lean for succour; in his head he is heathen, while in his heart he 
is Cbnstian. The three works which wo have noted are concerned 
with the statement and attempted solution of this profound question. 
Tlie first of them went through two editions in the author’s lifetime, 
the others have been published since his death—all anonymously. 
But we learn from the Blatter fur Uterariaehe Vnterhalttmy^ for 
August, 1858, that they are the production of Friedrich Rohmer, a 
native of Weissenburg, and son of a pastor in that town. He was 
bom in 1814, and at the early age of twenty-one, published Anfang 
und Endc der Speculation,” which excited much attention. After¬ 
wards he took a prominent part in Swiss politics, and, with CounscUor 
Bluntschli, was founder of the Liberal Conservative party at Zurich, 
in 1842. He resided subsequently at Berlin and Munich, and died 
of paralysis, at the latter place, in 185G. Wo are told that the cir¬ 
cumstances of his life were not happy, but his writings show a truly 
religious and unperturbed temper. The little satisfaction he had in 
this life o'lily quickened his aspirations after a renewed state of being. 
The “Kritik” is occupied in showing that neither Pantheism nor 
Theism, separately, can satisfy the wants of man in his reason and in 
his heart, or account for the i^henomena of the world. Specially Pan¬ 
theism is defective, in that man loses his individuality, is a mere 
phenomenon, a phase, a “ schein freedom and responsibility are words 
which, under that theory, can have no real meaning. Theism, on the 
other hand, is^defective in its proofs, where the author touches very 
well on the ontj^logical, the cosmological, and the teleolo^cal ai*gu- 
ments; also in the difficulties which beset the conception of the 
Divine personality j and, above all, in the moral contradiction pre¬ 
sented, according to the Theistic theory, by the existence of evil in 
the creation of a benevolent and Almighty Being. The statement of 
the difficulties and objections to these respective theories is drawn 
out with perfect simplicity and terseness, and containing nothing 
whatever superfiuous beyond a page or two, showing how these dif¬ 
ferent theological views am found, as the author thinks, prevalent 
uniformly with difierent po^cal parties. 

Of the two other treatises, the one, “God and His Creation,” 
endeavours to develop the true idea of the Deity and the universe on 
purely metaphysical grounds. Analysing the ultimate categories of 
human thought, they are found in pairs of contradictories—as sub¬ 
stance and property; nothing and becoming; space and time; rest 
aM movement; darkness and light; indifference and difference; cause 
and effect; antecedent and consequent; extension and concentration; 
source and development. These categories or forms of thought 
follow fVbm pimsuing different lines of thinkii^, and they may be 
further multiplied. But they all c<mibine with tiie first pair. And 
the ground of the All may be considered as substance, or nothing, or 
space, or rest, or darkness, or indifference, or cause, or antecedent, 
or extension, or source. For, in each pair of contradictories, we can 
think away the one member of the relation but not the other, as we 
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can think away property, but not substance; becoming, but not 
nothing; time, but not space; movement, but not rest; light, but 
not darkness; difference, but not indifference; effect, but not cause; 
consequent,,but not antecedent; concentration, but not extension; 
development, but not source. Thence— 

“ Substance and nothing is space; property and becoming is time. Space 
is I'tcrnal, for it is boundless, and consequently has neither beginning nor end. 
Time pre-supposcs space, and consequently in relation to space must be thought 
of as the second term or property which is added to substance. We can 
therefore conceive a beginning of time, just as wc can a beginning of motion. 
But as time takes its commencement in space, and must go forth from its 
eternal source without end, thence it follows time must bo endless.”—(p. 30.) 
Apd agiiiu, substance, space, is the eternal antecedent, rest and cause, 

from ^ich its property goes forth as consequent, movement and effect. And 
as the power of the source is boundless, so cfo consequences, like movement, 
follow m an endless series.”—(p. 34 .) 

There is, however, another pair of categories, matter and spirit, 
presenting greater difficulties. Whci'e is to be observed, that there is 
no such thing as abstract matter—dead matter—or unorganized mat¬ 
ter, nor any self-existent elements ? Actual material things form only 
the body of the one great Being. And this great Being, the one and 
universal, consisting of body and spirit, is an organized existence; 
that which is usually called inorganic matter is no other than the 
organised body of this Being, which may be called the macrocosm, 
the one original, infinite, and endless existence. But we are conscious 
that we ourselves have a limited and terminable existence. We are 
also aware that we are surrounded by a multitude of beings limited 
like ourselves. And we arc conscious for ourselves and sure with 
respect to these others, that wo are organized existences, consisting of 
body and spirit. And these microcosms may be considered as the 
creatures of the macrocosm. At the close of this part of his work 
Kohmer quotes, from the letters of Frederick the Great to D’Alembert, 
some passages in which a similar theory is put forth. Thus', in a letter 
of December 31, 1770, the royal free-thinker says:— 

“J'abaudonne done la maticrc et I’esprit pur ct pour avoir quclquo id<5e 
dc Dieu, jc me le repr6seute comme lo de Tunivers, comme riutelli- 

gence attach^c k Porganisatiou etemclle dira inoudes qui existent ct en cela 
jc nc m^Eq)procbe point da systeme do Spinosa, ni de celui dea Stoicicus, qui 
regardoisnt tous les Stres (^nsans comme dcs dmanaiions du grand esprit 
luuversel, auqucl leur faculto dc penser se rejoiguoit apres Icur inort. Des 
preuves de cetto intelligence ou de co seusonum de la nature sont celles-ci; 
les rapports ^toimans qui existent dans tout I’arrangcment physique damondi, 
des veg^taox et dcs etres animus; cn second lieu Tintelhgcnce de Thomme. 
Car si la natare dtoit brute rile nous anroit donud ce qu’elle n'a pas rile- 
mcme, ce qui cst uire contradiction gro8sifere.”“(p. 7^.) 

And again, March 13,1771; 

J’envisage toute Torganisation de cet univers et je me dis a moi-meme: si 
toi, qui n’es qu’un ciron, tu penses dtant animd, pqurquoi oea corps immeuses 
qui sont daus un mouvement perpdtuel ne pimuiroieut ils pas une .pensde 
bieu supdrieurc a U tienne 

There is thus only one body in the universe, as there is only one 
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God ;* and this body of the universe is God’s body. Thus the earth 
or sun, or other astronomical bodies have no separate life, or separate 
organism. Such orbs are only portions of the one Divine body. But 
in the movement which belongs to the astronomical bodies is manifested 
the movement of God himself. And as there is only one universal 
spirit, that which appears evil to us in the action of the material phe¬ 
nomena is not really evil, for there can bo no power independent of the 
universal spirit from which all power issues. There can bo no eternal 

evil l)elng, for God comprehends the eternal source, and that is the 
source of infinite jirogress. There can be no being infinitely evil, 
which God has to overcome. Evils can only be stages in the infinite 
progress, or, as it were, abortive thoughts of the Divine mind. All 
creatures are the realized thought of God, the outspeaking of tlip 
Divine idea. Hero the author inclines to Pantheistic doctrine; but 
in the individuality which he concedes to the microcosms, he appears 
to conciliate Theistic opinions. He gives something to the Pantheist, 
and something to the Theist, but does not succeed in reconciling the 
two. According to this theory, h6w does death aftect the microcosm? 
As the microcosm consists like the macrocosm of body and spirit, 
at dissolution, the body of man will be returned to the Divine body, 
and the spirit to the Divine spirit, nevertheless, not so as to preclude 
a renewed life: for asr the microcosm has his individuality from a 
creative thought of God—when that thought becomes again active in 
the Divine mind, the man will be re-awakened to a conscious existence. 
Of which can only be said, that the example of one such Pyth^oras 
would be worth far more than tomes of German speculation. We 
have no space to .notice the third treatise of the same author, “ The 
Natural Way of Man to God,”' farther than to say, that it under¬ 
takes to establish the same views, in a somewhat more popular foiTO, 
and to draw them from an observation of the actual rather tlian 
from abstract speculation. 

There are three points which demand attention in such an under¬ 
taking as that of Sir A. Grant’s, relative to an old established acade¬ 
mical text-book like the “Nicomachean Ethics.”^® The first con¬ 
cerns his criticism of the genuineness of the work itself; the second, his 
endeavour to compare anciei;^ forms of thought with their nearest 
modern equivalents ; the thiraj his actual representation or rendering 
of the text of the original. As for the first part of his undertaking, we 
think the author has rendered a great service in more ways than one; he 
has given an excellent example of criticism, which may to followed with 
^ect upon other books which continue to go under received names in 
tneir entirety, chiefly because not questioned; he has vindicated a 
great man from the imputation of much contradiction and entanglement 
(take for instance Book v. 3); he has moreover set free the minds of 
students from the fear of finding themselves, when they followed their 


Ethics of Aristotle, illustrated with Essays and Notes." ^y Sir Alex¬ 
ander Grant, Bart.^ M.A., Fellow of Oriel Colley, Oxford. In three Volumes. 
Yolun^ the second, containing 'She Nicomachean Ethics. Books 1. to VL With 
Notes critical and explanatory. London: W. Barker and Son. 1S5B. 
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own natural insight, in opposition to a great authority. In the pre¬ 
face to Book V. he recapitulates the arguments which justify him in 
disallowing Books v. vi, vii. as the work of the philosoplier himself, and 
which are perfectly cogent. These arc:— 

" (1.) It is established both by probability and by internal fevidence, that the 
Eudemian Ethics, and the Magna Moralia, arc not works of Aristotle, but ex- 
2 )Ositioiia of his system by his disciple Eudeinus, and by some later peripatetic. 
(2.) The three books in (|ucstiou form part of the Eudeftiia}?, u» well as the 

Nit^machean Ethics. (3.) They belong naturally t6 the Eudemian Ethics, and 
fit into them without causing the slightest irregularity. (4.) In the Niconmeheau 
Ethics they are the cause of extreme irregularity, and of collisions and discre¬ 
pancies which woidd be a disgrace to Aristotle as an author, if it could be sup¬ 
posed that he had allowed them to remain in a work written by himself us a 
whol^ (5.) In siylc, they possess all the peculiarities of Eudemus, as fur as 

his writing can be distinguislicd from that ol Aristotle.(6.) In various 

philosoplucal questions, especially in psychology, these hooks contain an advance 
ueyond the point arrived at in other parts of Aristotle’s works, the Politics, 
the Nicomachean Ethics, &c., but they arc consistent with the views in the 

Endemiau Ethics .(7.) L'-istly, it may be said that there is no really strong 

argument in favour of attributing these books to the direct authoi*ship of 
Aristotle, beyond a habit of belief which has depended on the question never 
being mooted,”—(pp. ISO, 100.) 

Secondly, in endeavouring to represent the thouglits of Aristotle b)" 
their modem equivalents, the chief danger, critically speaking, is on the 
side of making him say more than he really could have meant to say. 
Sir A. Grant is well aware of this, and especially on his guard against it; 
as when he acknowledges the “ diHiculty of translating less definite 
ancient words into more definite modern ones,” and repudiates tlie re¬ 
cognition by Aristotle of a distinct faculty of the ifloral sense, wliicli 
some have been anxious to find in his Ethics, in irder to bring him 
into unison wdth Bishop Butler. The point of the difficulty lies herein, 
that especially since the time of Xant the whole philosophy of the in¬ 
ternal man turns upon the pivot of the consciousness, and Aristotle 
had not at all analysed the phcnoineiia of tlie con&ciousne.ss. Wo 
therefore require to represent the Greek philosopher by means of 
terms which shall not imply any contradiction of the irutli as we 
understand it, but tvhich need not mciui more than that winch he 
could alone have meant. But to caff the evtpysia xard. of A. 

“ a development and awaking of tlie consciousness under the law of 
virtue” (p. 44, note) ; or “conscious life in conformity with the law 
of absolute excellence,” is, in fact, to attribute to Aristotle an explicit 
doctrine of the consciousness. We cannot reconcile ourselves, as to the 
third point, to the rendering of tyspytia by “actuality,” which seems to 
us a barbarous word at best, and to be properly synonymous with 
“reality,” which would convey a wrong meaning. In suggesting 
“a function,” we of course do not employ the word in the sense of 
“ office” or “ duty;” but nearly in the same way that we speak of the 
appropriate action of a specific oi-gan as its “function;” or as wc 
should say in French, “cette machine fonctionne bien;” or talk of 
tho “ play” of an engine or spring. But if “ function” is still too 
ambiguous, we should much prefer “ activity“happiness is an activity 
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of the inwai’d principle or life.” “Actual” is, we believe, used botli 
by Shakspeare and Milton ^ the sense of “ active,” but it is certainly 
now obsolete in that usage j and if Sir A. Grant intends “actuality’* 
in the sense of “activity,” it would be much better to use the ordinary 
word. In some other cases vve doubt whether, after laying down per¬ 
fectly sound views, they are adhered to with sufficient stringency in 
the renderings of the notes. He observes, with a just appreciation of 
his author’s philosopliical position, that wpoaipea-ts “does not mean 
with A. the will as a whole, for w)iich, indeed, he has no name, but 
a particular exhibition of it, a conscious determinate act of the will;” 
but he afterwards employs “ purpose” as the rendering of irpoaiptansf 
which is likewise liable to be misunderstood as if it signified a wliole 
faculty. The English word “williw^” would express a determinate 
act of the will: so with respect to )3ovXjj<ris, “ icishing is for tliC end, 
but Killing is of the means,” not wish and will as if they were “ wholcvS.” 
Likewise with some phrases of constant i*ecurrence Sir A. Grant has 
occasionally omitted to give their particular force; for instance, do#:€r,not, 
“ seems,” but, “ is generally thought or allowed” (pp. 5, 56, 99); and 
del (pp. 70 , 71 ), not, “ we must use material (?) analogies,” &c., nor, 
“we must consider the test of a formed state of mind,” &c., but “ wo 
ought; ” the difference is between an obligation from within and from 
without. And while w^e are touching on occasional blemishes, we 
may point out the employment of a few w'ords which are ecarcely to be 
admitted into use— d^sirahilitg, cammensuralilii y, imperishahiliiy. 
These are but slight defects in a very able work, and pne which, from 
its design and general execution, cannot fail to be exceedingly nseful 
in the Oxford lecture-rooms. ^ 

A little book by Mr. Faraiu,^^ contains some very good hints on the 
Idea of Power, cannot say that wo coincide with him as to the 
way in which our idea of power is derived, but agree, that .when we 
have the idea of powder, it is distinguishable from the idea of cause. 
Hence it may be possible to get rid of the difficulty concerning an 
absolute commencement. For it is not possible to think of cause as 
not operating—but it is conceivable that power should have been ever, 
without being always evolved or operating os OfUsc (p. 50). And so 
all existence, and consequently all knowledge, is from “ three infinite 
possibilities— 

“Creation docs not imply that nothing was turned into something, but olily 
that which was before possible in power alioold be brought out of pow'cr, which 
is properly to give existence; all actual things, present, past, and future, come 
out of power, and consist of power in time and space; and therefore wliatevrr 
is experienced, known, or conceived of as existing, is power in time and space.” 
-(p. 131.) 

“ Colebrooke’s Essays,”^ are too well known to need any remark. 

“ Essay on Man's Ideas of Power; hdne a New Exposition of the Principles 
of Philosophy Proper, on tiie Basis of three IdWts.” Especially adapted for Young 
Men seeluDg Mental Improvement. By John Param. London; Hamilton, 
Adams, &c Co. 1367. 

1* ‘' Essays on the Beligion and Philosophy of the Hindoos.’’ By the late H. T. 
Colebrooke, Esq. A new Edition. London : Williams and Norgate, 1868. 
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Notwithstanding tho great advances made in Indian studies dunng 
the last fifty years, they still retain their as a first authority, 
and as the best inlyoduction to a knowledge m^the religious and pMlo- 

sc^hical systems of the Hindoos. The present edition is comprised in 
one volume, with a very useful index. 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

M b. JOHN BBTJCE NOBTON, previously known to the English 
public by his works entitled “Madras,” and the “ Eebellion in 
India,”Jias treii^d the still-absorbing subject of the insurrection and 
government of o\ir great Eastern dependency with lai*ge and vigorous 
common-sense, in hi.s “ Topics for Indian Statesmen.” ^ Of these topics 
tliero are no less than twenty. Two of them are discussed in the first 
chapter—namely, “ What is the character of the rebellion, and what is 
its cause?” Mr. Norton is of opinion that the revolt jjartook of a 
national as well as of a military character. To refute the sweeping 
assertion that the insurrection in its career has embraced none but 
military classes, he points to Oude, the common centre “ to which all 
tho flames of insurrection arc drawn,” to the vast area where no Sepoy 
regiment has been present, to the burning villages and the hostile 
attitude of the country people. The immediate cause of the rebellion 
he affirms to be the dong pursuit of the mistaken policy of annexation. 
In discussing the treatment of the i‘ebeIs,.Mr. Norton deprecates the 
infliction of wholesale vengeimce, and commends the «clemcncy order 
of Lord Canning, though he thinks it infelicitously fvorded. To the 
Sepoys and native officials he would show no mercy; the rajahs he 
would deal with separately; and the people he would treat with 
leniency. To increase our fiscal resources and defray the costs of the 
rebellion, there is, says Mr. Norton, one source of taxation of which 
we may avail ourselves justly and wisely: the niizzeraua or tax on 
successions to all licmditary assignment of public revenue. “Had 
the government warni^ of tlic coming danger,” and were all practi¬ 
cable measures taken to meet the crisis ?” arc the questions proposed in 
the second chapter; and answered, the first affirmativel}’-, the last 
negatively. The lethargy oP'the English natioj, our author compares 
to that of the Seven Sleepers; Lord Canning he pronounces to have 
shown no spark of prescience or genius, and he heavil}'^ incriminates 
the civilian government “ whose eyes were shut to what was coming.*’ 
,In reviewing his seventh topic, tho military protection of India, Mr. 
Norton maintains that to play off the mutual animosities of the 
native races would be a dangerous policy; advocates the restriction of 
the native element in our army to the smallest practicable amount, 
and recommends such a system of railways and electric tel^raphs as 

^ ** Topics for Indian Statesmen.’^ By John Brace Norton, Esq., Barrister-at* 
Law. l^Klros. Edited by R. Norton, Esq. London: Biohardson Brokers. 
1S58. 
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may enable us to group our forces in masses. The civil duties now 
discharged by a nativ^irmy, he would make over to an efficient 
police, and so constitu* each regiment “that its component parts 
shall be mutual checks upon each other.*' The forai of the home 

government of India, the policy of centralization, the improvement 
of local government, and the constitution of the legislative council, 
arc the four next topics. Our annexation policy in reference to 
princes, zemindars and enamdars, is the subject of the seventh chapter. 
The tenure of land and the redemption of the land-tax, are the 
topics of the eighth; the questions “ why have not British capital and 
enterprise invested •themselves in India,’* and “ can they be induced to 
do,so?” are proposed and answered in the ninth; and the reform of 
the law-courts and police-organization are examined in the tenth. The 
eleventh chapter treats of the fiitui’c condition of ttic Indian press; 
and the twelfth deals with the question of the general character of our 
Indian policy, as distributed under tjie heads of public works, educa¬ 
tion, and proselytisin. 

Shortly before the outbreak of the Sepoy mutiny, Mr. Miiitun* 
made a tour of six months in India. His obseiwations and experiences 
are em1)odied in a compendious narrative, to which he has given the 
name “ From New York to*Delhi.” - In his judgment the revolt wab 
a military one, instigated by the deposed Mahommedau Princes, and 
especially by Ali Nakhi Khan, Prime Minister of the late King of 
Oude. The mass of the population, who are Hindoos, with thcii' 
Hajahs, two hundred in number, were faithful almost to a man. The 
climate and history; the English government; the army and the 
revenue and Avcalth of India, are the subjects of four consecutive 
chapters. Thb scenery and social life of the countiy arc delineated in 
a series of pictuifesque sketches, under the titles of Calcutta, Benares, 
Allahabad, Cawnporc, Lucknow, the Himalayas, Delhi, Atgra, EUora, 
Bombay, &c. The first seven chapters contain the author’s impression 
of llio do Jtinoiro, Australia, and China. As an agreeable and instruc¬ 
tive summary of historical and geographical facts, relating to the 
great Indian peninsula, Mr. Miutum’s book will be acceptable to the 
general reader. * 4 

A translation of the now famous pamphlet, “A Debate on India,”' 
by M. le Comte de Montalcmbori, originally an article in the “ Cm're- 
i^pondantj* deserves our recommendation. The alleged offence for 
which the author oft this article, a man of royalist tendencies and 
Catholic convictions, has been a recent object of imperial prosecution 
and pardon, is “ Exciting to the hatred and contempt of the govern¬ 
ment of the Emperor and the laws of France.” His real offence is 
the avowal of his honest preferences and convictions. His pamphloiT, 
is eloquent, witty, ironical. He deplores the absence of constitutional 


3 ** From New York to Delhi.’* By Bobert B. Minturo, jun. Loudon: Long¬ 
man and Co. Id58. • 

* “ A Debate on India in the English Parliament.” 'By M. le Comte de Mont' 
alembert. Tranah^bed by permission, &c. London; Office‘of Continental 
Review.” 
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cliseuf-sion, and the suppression of political publicity in France; con¬ 
siders parliainentury govcnnnent ill-replaced by universal suffrage; 
vindlrutes the eolouial system of England, llCl* gCneJ'OUS llOSpitolity tO 
exiles, her religious tolerance, her social grandeur. Of the Eiist India 
Company ho says, that of all jmwers known in the colonial liistory of 
the ancient or modern world, it is “that whicli has done the greatest 
things with the humblest meansconferred the largest amount of 
good, and inflicted the least amount of evil. While coiulemiiing the 
annexation of Oude, and the indiscriminate execution of the Sepoys, 
lie maintains that the rebellion is an unjustifiable militaiT revolt. 
Disapproving iu part of our administrative and diplomatic policy, he 
denies that, that policy is more selfish or more immoral than that of 
the otligr greiit states of ancient or modern liistory, and defends 
England against calumnious and vindictive detraction. For this free 
hut tomj)erate avovval of opinion, an illustrious Frenchman of reooir- 
ni.sed intollectual eminence has been judicially arraigned; comlemua- 
tioji has followed prosecution; and six months'* imprisonn^ent and 
3000 francs fine are the penalties, in this instance, decreed against the 
free utterance of honest and sincere conviction. 

Tlio first volume of a pretentious work on Political Economy,’*^ 

’ y AFr. Atkinson, requires little more than an indication of its 

'..eral po3ition.s and its proposed aims. The author announces 
tli th he several years ago discovered the leading principles of the 
'('ionce; that what has hitherto jjassed under the name of political 
and social economy is *" the off'spnng of ignorance tossumed to be 
knowledge.’* He reviews tlic principal authorities on the subject; 
attacks the theories of our most celebrated thinkers <find the prac¬ 
tice of our most distingui.shcd statesmen. The I principal accu¬ 
sation which he adduces against the science, is its exclusion ol* 
iH'ligion. Free social action is declared to be the abomination of 
desolation denounced by our Saviour; and unrestricted commerce is 
euinpared to the golden imrage set up on the plain of Dura. Tlie 
general adoption of free trade would involve the most deploi'able dis¬ 
asters : all expenditure on imports is a deduction from tJie support of 
native industry; the rllafcion between supply and demand, and not 
the amount of labour bestowed on production, is the real cause of 
value. “ There can be no true political economy (says Mr. Atkinson) 
without the admission of the religious eleincut, self-sacrifice.” The 
new law which he has discovered, and which is to regenerate the 
science of which he treats, is the law of definite proportions, applied 
to the simple fact of production, in order that a right and beneficial 
appropriation of the multiplied elements which the earth contains 
may be ensured to man. Iu the more philosophical {portions pf his book 
the author seems to confound logical with chemical synthesis and 
analysis; and, then, by a “ confusion worse confounded/* he makes 
inductive reasoning (mental analysis) answerable for all the errors and 

* Reduced by the Court of Appeal to three months. 

* “ Principles of Social and Political Economy/’ By William Atkinson. V<rf, I, 
Longman and Co. 1S5S. 

[Vol. LXXI. No. CXXXIX.]—New Series, Vol, XV. No. I. T 
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ill consequences, which he imputes, whether rightly or wrongly, to the 
principle involved in chemical analysis. To us, Mr, Atkinson seems 
to have no adequate idea of scientific method, and no distinct concep¬ 
tion of the laws of the huniaji mind. An economy founded on the 
assumption that the mass of mankind are susceptible of the higlicst and 
purest self-devotion, and that their conduct is not chiefly regulated by 
the calculations of self-interest, would be as ideal a construction as 
Plato’s absolute man (avroavOpowoc), and altogether unsuited to the 
nature and requirements of man as wo know him—the actual man of 
aU recorded experience. 

Of the ‘‘ Law of Freedom and Bondage in the United States,”® one 
volume only is published. The title directly indicates its connexion with 
the important question of negro slavery. The work itself is designed 
as a judicial treatise. “It is,” says its author, “intended to present 
statements of law only, without the introduction of any considera¬ 
tions of the eft’ects of such law on the moral and religious, the social 
or political interests of the nation or of the several States.” The 
book makes no pretensions to novelty, except that secondary novelty, 
which consists in the orderly arrangement of well-known facts or 
received doctrines of law. Aiming at a correct enunciation of the 
legal stahis^ it avoids all partisanship and political partialities. This 
enunciation is not meant to imply cither moral approval or disapproval 
of the slave law, but to press on the public attention the important 
preliminary distinction between the legal and the ethical view. The 
work opens with an explanatory prefacic, followed by a tabular list of 
contents, with divisions and subdivisions, an index of cases and a gene¬ 
ral index. It* comprises sixteen chapters. After long and patient in¬ 
vestigation, Mr.*’Hurd pronounces that no principle of universal juris¬ 
prudence now sanctions property in human beings, and that slavery in 
the United States does not rest on a national common law, but a local 
common law. He furtlicr pronounces that “ the doctrine that the 
juridical authority of a State shall, propria vigore^ maintain the 
rights of its slave-holding citizens and status of their slaves in the 
territory, is incompatible with the idea that the laws of the States 
may, in the territory, respectively determine the rights and obligations 
of persons previously domiciled within their several jurisdictions.” 

Two volumes, forming a kind of philosophical history of Kussiau 
civilization,® will attract and instruct our readers. The introductory 
discourse supplies a deflnition of civilization. Civilization, in its 
maturity, is the highest development of the intellectual and moral 
faculties of all the individuals composing a nation; this development 
being directed to the greatest ]'X>ssLblu happiness {l)ien) of all and each. 
Such a definition involves :—l. Sound and useful knowledge; 2, The 
power of reasoning rightly; and the 3rd. Desire of the general good. 
The two first elements of civilization exist poteittially in the English 
nation, and that in a very high degree; but actually, the distribution 

^ The Law of Freedom and Bondar in the United States. By John Codman 
Hurd, Coonsellor-at-XiHw. In Two Vdumes. Vol. I. Boston. 1858. 

** ** Essai sur rHistoIre de la Civilisation en Eussie.’* Par Nicolas Gerebtzoff. 
Park 1858. 
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of knowledge conforms to its hierarchical organization. The third 
element is very inadequately developed. Fraternal love, in the wider 
significotiou of the words, is circumscribed in England by the substi¬ 
tution of a biblical for au evangelical and Christian piety, and tlie 
proud and defiant cluiraoter which the political eminence of the 
country naturally evolves. In Franco, the amount of general know¬ 
ledge is more fairly distributed; hut the amount of asaimilaied, or 
particular knowledge, less fairly. In Frauce the logical faculty runs 
riot; men reason independently of facts, and substitute the sallies of 
wit, or brilliant sophisms, for calm and just ratiocination. The third 
element, the sentiment of love, is almost extinct in France. The 
Revolution destroyed Christianity, and on losing her piety, France 
abandon^ herself to the transports of national vanity and the pursuit 
of personal interest. The only moral sentiment which still animates 
Frenchmen collectively, is* patriotic afieotioii. 

In Germany the distribution of knowledge is more conformable 
to the exigencies of society. With slower perceptions than the 
English, and an analytical intellect less ready, though more sure than 
the French, the Germans are superior in logical synthesis and pre¬ 
cision. The moral element of civilization in Germany is more highly 
developed than in any other country ; and the German may thus be 
regarded as the most advanced of the three typical nations. Tlie 
civilization of Russia has always been an indigenous civilization. 
Ku.<sia has not participated in the social revolutions of other coun¬ 
tries ; she has an historic existence peculiar to herself, and an ade¬ 
quate estimate of her position and progress can only be derived from a 
sound interpretation of the evimts recorded in her annak. Under this 
imjjressiou M. Gerebtzoff has produced an essay on \ixe “ Civilization 
of iirussia,” which serves at once as a record of historical events, and a 
distjuisition on the education, social organization, legislation, adminis¬ 
tration, literature, art, industry, and commerce of that populous 
empire. He divides the past of Russia into five grand periods; 1. 
From her origin to the adoption of Christianity, 2. From the adop¬ 
tion of Christianity to the invasion of the Mongols. 3. The period 
of Mongol domination. 'L The period of the Cz&rs. 5. From the 
accession of Peter the Great till our own time. Tlie first three chap¬ 
ters of this work report the earliest transaction of Russian antiquity 
from the foundation of the Republic of Novgorod, belbre the nintlx 
century, till the intestine struggles which followed the death of Vlada- 
mic Monomac, and continued till A.n. 1224. At this time, says our 
author, European intell%once was prostrated by terror, the Pontifi¬ 
cal principle had triumphed over the secular sovereignty, and morality 
had become chivalrous and auti-Christian. Very different was the 
aspect then presented by Russia, which, if not the most- civilized 
country, was even then one of the civilized countries in the 

world. At the dawn of this brilliant morning of hope and growing 
prosperity, Providence, in his inscrutable wisdom, determined ta 
eclipse the rising sun of Russia, and to strike with sterility the peiv 
severing efforts of so many ages.” The Eternal Arm u^ifted tiie 
chastising rod, and the Mongol invasion was the punishment for 
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national crime. The consequences and significance of this invasion 
are the subject of the next chapter, which brings the history down to 
the period of the Czars in 1*402. During this period the arts con¬ 
tinued to be cultivated. Commerce was protected, and Christianity 
revered and practised. To show the low state of morals and piety iu 

Western Europe, M. Gercbtzofl* quotes from Chateaubriand the reply 
of Aucassin, when his father, the Viscount of Beauoairc, threatened 
him with hcil,,if he did not separate from his darling Nicoiettc. The 
reply was : “ I don’t want to go to Heaven, filled as it is with your 
do-nothing half-naked monks, stupid old priests and tattered her¬ 
mits. 1 prefer Hell, where great kings, paladins, and barons holi their 
court, and where I shall find beautiful women, who have loved min¬ 
strels and jongleurs^ friends of joy and wine.” With this godless 
Europe our historian contrasts his own country, and asserts that it was 
superior iu moral conduct and Christian piety. The pei'iod of the 
Czars begins in 1402, and ends in 1689. The leading events of this 
epoch are related in a single chapter, beginning with the reign of 
John III., who was virtually, though not nominally, the first of the 
Czars, and ending with the enforced retirement of the liegciit, the 
Princess Sophia, to the cloister, and tlie abdication of the Czar John in 
favour of his brother Peter, then about seventeen years of age. ’J'lie 
hierarchical organization, the legislation, and civil and military admi- 
ni.stration of this period are the subjects of the following chapters. 
The Government of the country was carried on through the medium 
of a general assembly, composed of deputies from all the provinces. 
In ancient Bussia the family was so organized as to form the primary 
sociii) and ee6iiomic miit. It implied not merely relationship hut 
communal assoeilition. All the membei's of the family enjoyed the 
same rights, and bad the same claims to an equal share of the com¬ 
mon property. Prom this family communism has emanated an in¬ 
dustrial communism,extending over whole villages and arrondissements. 
The sentiment of fraternity prevails everywhere. Under the Czars 
commerce received a vast extension, and political power was mattired 
and concentrated. ^Aristocratic influence eventually became tempered 
by the republican usages of tlie provinces ; literature was encouraged, 
and educational establishments were founded. Thus, says our author, 
however the scientific and ajsthctic culture of Western Europe may 
excel that of Bussia, her social development has a far more logical 
character. That development originated in the institution of an en¬ 
lightened central Power, a Power closely attached to the nation by 
the unity and depth of the common religious faith, embraced alike by 
the Czar and peasant, and cementing this union by the sentiments of 
evangelical love and Christian fraternity. The second volume of this 
essay narrates the leadi^ transactions, and describes the civilization 
of the Fifth or Imperud epoch, commencing with the accession of 
Peter Alexiwitch, 1672, and terminating with that of Alexander If. 
The historical sketch is rapidly thrown off; the splendid abilities of 
the Kussian sovereigns are prominently displayed. 

In drawing the character of the late Emperor Nicholas, M. Qerebt- 
zoff admits that it was none of the gentlest; and that though he 
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was naturally an amiable man, he was inflexibly severe. He always 
acted on his convictions; convictions strongly opposed to the 
ideas and principles of the west of Europe. His resl fault was dis¬ 
regard of diplomatic manoeuvre, and a chivalrous loyalty and con¬ 
stancy to his faith in legitimacy. Twice he saved Turkey, once he 
saved Austria; the war in the East he neither wished nor foresaw. 
It cost Bussia much valuable life, and inflicted on her deep humilia¬ 
tion, but it has shown her the impolicy of unnatural alliances, and it 
has taught the world the amount of her power and the extent of her 
resources. Under the Empire a great social revolution was effected, 
the rights of the patrician class were restricted, the condition of the 
serfs improved, a national system of education was adopted, literature 
was cultivated, and science encouraged. This long historical and 
philosophical review is completed by an analytical resum6 of influential 


events, and a disciuisitioii on the intellectual and moral character of 
Bussian civilization. In this section the author defends the Bussian 


institution of the knout against our European prejudices. In Europe 
this punishment has always been reserved for the very lowest class of 
society; in Bussia it is only since the second half of the eighteenth 
century that any class has been exempted from its infliction. Thus 
the Bussian people do not regard the blow as degrading; they feel a 
V(Tbal insult far more kcenlj-, and consider imprisonment far more dis- 
Jionouring. An injurious word affects the soul, the blow affects only 
the body. Personal chastisement again causes suffering to the delin¬ 
quent alone, imprisonment to his whole famil 3 % This last section also 
indicates the principal faults and virtues of the Bussian people. Its 
faults are deception and trickerj", want of pei'scverance, indolence, and 
covetousness; its virtues are piety, resignation, chastii^f and self-devo¬ 
tion. The pi'incipal intellectual faculty in the Sclav^ is the aptitude 
for coordinating the truths accumulated by experience; and the ability 
to think rightly eminently marks the Russian people. It is, however, 
for its religious superiority, for its sentiment of frateraal love, and as¬ 
piration for the general good, that the mass of the Bussian population 
is so honourably distinguished. With the diffusion of intelligence, and 
the cultivation of the moral feelings on the basis of orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity, Bussia will attain her destined political and social elevation. 
The emancipation of the serf will be followed by the growth of the 
instinct of property; the instinct of property will stimulate popular 
activity, and every citizer»will then have the right to affirm that he is 
a unit of that nation to which is promised a future of unrivalled power 
and prosperity; that tlije portion of the world to which he belongs is 
neither Em-ope nor Asia, but Russia the Great. 

From the predicted splendours of the barhiu'ic empire of the North, 
we descend to the more savage social condition of the Fiji group of 
isles in the South Pacific. The Fiji group includes the islands lying 
between the latitudes of 15® 30' and 20® SO' S., and the longitudes of 
177® E. and 178° W,, comprising an expanse of about 40,(WO square 
miles, and “forming a connecting link between the abodes of the 
Malayan and Papuan race.” Two centuries have elapse® since the 
discovery of these islands by Abel Jansen Tasman, the Dutch naviga- 
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tor. About the year 1806 Fiji began to be visited by Chinese traders; 
an elaborate survey of the group was undertaken by the United States 
Exploring Expedition in 1838-^2, and missionary enterprise has ao- 
cutniilated for us in the two volumes, entitled “ Fgi and the Fijians,”^ 
much valuable knowledge, the fruit of the patient and intelligent 
reseai’ch of the Rev. Thomas Williams, during a residence of thirteen 
years in Fiji. Of 225 islands, of which the entire cluster consists, 
about 80 only are inhabited. The population is estimated by Com¬ 
modore Wilkes, United States Expedition, at 133,500; by Mr. Williams 
at 150,000. The islands are many of them of rare loveliness and 
fertility, presenting every variety of outline, from the simple form of 
the corid isle the rugged and often majestic grandeur of volcanic 
structure. Abrupt precipices, high mountains, fantastic turrets, and 
battlements of rock ; deep ravines, threaded by silver streams; valleys 
enriched with cocoa-nut groves; clumps of dark ohesnut-trees, stately 
palms, bread-fruit and bananas, “ form with the wild I'oef scenery of the 
girdling shore, its l)eating surf, and far-stretching ocean beyond, pic¬ 
tures of surpassing beauty.” In considering the origin of the present 
inhabitants of Fiji, we seek in vain for illumination from liistorical or 
legendary records. Philological affinities tuid physical analogies, uni¬ 
formity of custom and resemblance of religious belief, indicate the 
relation of the Fijian with the darker races of Asia. The polity of 
Fiji is monarchical and despotic; the people have no voice in the State, 
but men of rank and oflicial importance form the council of the sove¬ 
reign, and serve to check the exercise of his power. In the royal 
succession the brother of the deceased king has the preference over his 
son. The kind’s pei^son is sacred, and in some instances the potentates 
of Fiji even assjrt the rights of deity. Offences, in Fijian estimation, 
vary with the socitd position of the offender. Murder by a chief is* less 
heinous than petty larceny by a man of low rank. Only a few crimes 
are regarded as serious:—theft, adultery, abduction, witchcraft, incen¬ 
diarism, infringement of a taM^ disrespect to a chief, treason. The 
punishments for theft and disrespect are fine, repayment in kind, or 
matilation ; the other crimes are punished by death. Fijian society is 
divided into six classes:—1, kings and queens; 2, chiefs of large 
islands or districts; 3, chiefs of towns, priests, &c.; 4, distinguished 
warriors of low birth, chiefs of the carpenters and chiefs of the fishers 
for turtle; 5/maimon people; 6, slaves by war. The military in Fiji 
do not fprm « distinct class, but are select^ from every rank irrespec¬ 
tive of age or size. The alliance of the gods, previously to hostile 
demonstration, is purchased by g^s. The favourite arms ore the club, 
the spear, ihu battle-axe, the bow, the sling, and the musket. True 
livery is ; war diminishes with the use <rf fire-aims. The industry 
of the Fijians in art must next be remarked. They pay considerable 
attention te agrieoltare, cultzvaiing the plantain, sugar-cane, maize, 
tebaceo, eava, mad paper mulberry. The implements m husbandry are 
of the most primmve defsoription. Tortoiseshell knives and hoes 

___ ______■■ _ s __,__ _ 

^ “'Fiji the Fijians,” By Th<mxa8 WilHams, laAe Missionary in Fiji; 
edited by OeoTge Stringer Rowe. London. 1858. 
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have only been recently supplanted by Sheffield blades, Wliile the 
men are employed in horticulture, the women are chiefly responsible 
for the manufactures of Fiji. The joint products of the common skill 
are chetjuerod cloth made from the bark of the malo-trce, variegated 
mats, earthen pots, carved clubs, spears, and canoes. The com¬ 
mercial transactions of the Fijians arc on a very small scale, consisting 
of a barter trade with the people on the main, often conducted entirely 
by women. The arts exist only in germ in the Fiji islands. The 
carved and stained patterns which they produce, show some cleverness 
in design. A certain rude correspondence of vowel sounds marks their 
metrical compositions. Their musical instruments are the* conch shell, 
the nose-flute, Pandean pipes, the drum, and the Jew’s-liarp. Of the 
amusements iji vogue, the dance is the most popular. Wrestling, 
racing ^winging, sleight-of-hand, story telling, and the children's 
games of hide-and-seck and blindman*s-buff, are also in great repute 
Among the sopial and domestic institutions are polygamy, at least 
among the chiefs, resulting in the murder of wives and children; in¬ 
fanticide ; exposure of parents and aged persons; ferocious cannibalisms 
and lolaku, or the immolation of the wives and near relations of a de¬ 
ceased chief. The adoption of orphans testifies to the existence of a 
henovolent feeling in the Mji nature; hut a free flow of affec¬ 
tions between members of the same family is religiously proscribed. 
A general kindness of manner, however, prevails. The chapter 
on the religion of Fiji is of unusual interest and worth. Fetishism 
in these islands has graduated into Polytheism. Tlie existence of an 
invisible superhuman power is fully recognised. The god most gene¬ 
rally known is N-dengei—an impersonation of the abstract idea of 
everlasting and unchangeable duration. The Fijiiins divide their 
objects of adoration into two classes;—gods, striAly so called and 
d(iilicd moi'tals; tlie spirits of chiefs, heroes, friends, and even monsters 
and abortions being comprised in the last category. Certain stones are 
regarded as the shrines of the gods; birds, fish, plants, and men are 
supposed to have deities connected with or residing in them; in fact, 
nearly every animal is the abode of some deity. The Fijian peoples 
the dell, the cave, the rock, and the foi'est with invisible beings. 
Among the fantastic products of liis “ god-intoxicated ” imagina¬ 
tion are demons, ghosts, witches, wizards, wise men, fairies, evil-eyes, 
and god-cyes. The Fijian attributes spirits to animals, vegetables, 
stones, and tools, allowing that all may become immortal; but dis¬ 
posing of them in such a way that few attain to immortality. Man 
is sometimes spoken of as having two spirits; the dark spirit which 
goes to Hades, and ithc light spirit, Le. his likeness reflected in water 
or a looking-glass, which is supposed to remain in the place where he 
dies. While admitting a posthumous existence, the F^ians exclude 
from it the idea of moral retribution. The future world will, they 
think, bo much the same as the present. Mbulu is the abode of 
departed spirits, where the good and the bad meet. Murimuria is a dis¬ 
trict of inferior happiness in Mbulu. Pain and pleasure are awarded 
to its inmates; but not for offence or merit of a moral kind. Mburotee 
is the Fijian elysium. It abounds in scented groves and delightful 
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glades, and boasts a glowing and unclouded sky. The worship of the 
gods is not a regular and constant service, but waits on circumstance, 
or follows the dictates of fear. The priests exercise a powerful in¬ 
fluence over the popular mind, but the sacerdotal caste is rapidly 
declining. The priesthood is usually hereditary. The tem|)les ai'e 
called hitres. Among tlie religious ceremonies, are the presentation of 
the tii*st-fruits of ^'ams; the oflering at the close of the 3 'oar; the 
observance of silence when crossing sacred places, and the reverence oi' 
shrines. Cannibalism, too, has a religious character, and the gods arc 
described as delighting in human flesh. The Polynesian institution 
of tahn^ whicli subjects all tilings to probibition or embargo, is in force 
in Fiji, and has frequently a religious apjdication. Pilgi'images, 
spells, ordeals, sccond-sight, arc accepted in Fijian faith, and exhibited 
in Fijian practices. • The first volume of this work concludes with a 
disquisition on the language and literatui-e of Fiji. The Fijian is 
uot a simple language, but has at least fifteen dialects. It shares 
the characteristics of Malayo-Polynesiau speech, ami is inartiiicial. 
flowing, vigorous; is rich in articles; has no genders; abounds in 
syrK>nyins, and admits of tlie formation of compounds. Its literature 
consists at present of the works issued from the Wesleyan Mission 
press;—viz., a ‘‘Grammar of the Language,” and a “Fijiau-English 
and English-Fijian Dictionary.” The history of the Mission is con¬ 
tained in the second volume. It is supplied b}" the JBev. James 
Calvert, who laboured in I'iji for seventeen years. The details of 
district meetings and biblical conversions will no doubt interest some 
minds, but they require no more than an allusion here. The result> 
of missionary zeal and Chri.slian civilization are, it is said at the close 
of the second vblumc, partial suppression of cannibalism, the gradual 
abandonment of |foIygarny, the diminution of infanticide, the limita¬ 
tion of arbitrary violence, and the incrcasixl respect shown for human 
life. If the earnest and enthusiastic spirit of Methodism has thus 
contributed towai-ds the future civilization of Fiji, it deserves grate¬ 
ful recognition from all who have faith in the ultimate ennoblement 
of humanity. 

On the 8 th of July last, the Secretary of State for tlie Colonics 
explained and enforced in the House of Commons the merits of a bill 
for the government of New Caledonia. The bill proposed to constitute 
the district of New Caledonia, on the north-west coast of America, a 
British colony. The territory to be thus regulated lies between the 
American frontier line, lat. 4JPN., and the sources of the Frazer river, 
lat. 55®. Its ar«a is computed at 200,000 square miles. Its natural 
advantages, Cornwallis informs us, rival those of Vancouver's 
Island. The.aoil varies from a deep black vegetable mould to a light 
brown loamy earth. The surface is well watered and well wooded. 
Fruits, vegetables, and cereals abound. The winters are more humid 
than cold, the rains irorn the middle of October to March being almost 
incessant. To this country, with its two auriferous rivers, Mr. 
Cornwallis applies the title of the Now Eldorado.** The magic s])ell of 

** Tk^ New Eldorado, or Britinh Columbia," By Kinahan CornwaUis, author 
of “ Yarra Yarra.*’ London: J. C. Newby* 1858. 
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its golden promise has been felt throughout America. The rapidity 
and extent of the emigration have been unparalleled. Up to the 20th 
of Juno last alone, nearly 15,000 persons had sailed from San 
Francisco. “ On a bright and beaming morning ** in that month our tu- 
thor embarked on board the stciamer Cortes, for Victoria, where ho arrived 
on the sixth day. At Victoria he purchased a gold-digging license of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, startcMl up the Frazer river, and reached 
Fort Hope on the second day. Provided with a pan and geological 
shovel Mr. Cornwallis joined the gold-seckcrs’ fraternity. Encouraged 
by liis success he took a share in a canoe and ascended the river under 
the pilotage of an Indian. Passing the falls by a portagoi they went 
ashore, selected a camping gromid, and at daybreak the next morning 
began their search. The}’’ found gold everywhere; the first day, 
seven^uggetb, varying from hidf-an-ounce to five ounces in weight, 
were picked up, and the avcnige yield of “dust” was no less than four 
ounces (£12 10.s.) each man. Advancing along the river as far as it 
was navigable, our “sun-burnt motley group” resumed their gohl- 
digging, being now 280 miles from the river’s mouth. The coveted 
supply was found hero too. “ Thei*e was plenty for all and tensf^ of 
thousands besides.” Wearying, however, of this mode of life, Mr. 
Cornwallia sold his share in the canoe, purchased another at the 
Thompson river junction and proceeded downwards a.s far as ¥ort 
Yale. Arrived at Victoria, he found a company’s land sale going on at 
the ofiice, and succeeded in purchasiug six lots. Disposing of throe of 
them at a profit of 13,500 dollars, Mr. Cornwallis prepared to return 
to Europe, and embarking on boaixl the steamer “ Colden Gate,” for 
Panama, was jolted across the Isthmus by railway, re-cuibarked at 
Colon, was transhipped at the island of St. Thomas, aifil finally aiTivcd 
at Southampton in the month of August. Mr. Cornwallis’s book will 
repay perusal. It contains twenty-three chapters on the new gold 
movement, its dazzling prosjMJcts, the physical geography and natural 
resources of this land of the magic spell, discusses the question of 
railway communication, and gives us animated pictures of the gold- 
hunter’s life. There are some glimpses also afforded us into the 
manners and beliefs of the Indians. They are described as cheerful, 
hospitable, and sedentary. Primitively they have no idea of a God or a 
future state. The Takelly or Carrier Indians never allude to the 
Deity, and their language has no term in it which expresses either 
God, spirit, soul, heaven or hell. The language spoken by the North 
American Indians, from the shores of Labrador to the Pacific, arc 
properly only four in number, Sauteux, Chippewayru, Atna, and 
Chinook. There are, however, various dialects and some varieties of 
speech, composed of a mixture of these. 

A delightful volume of Travel,^ written by an accomplished and 
energetic German, approved by the veteran Alexander von Humboldt, 


" “ Diary of a Journey from the Mississippi to the Coasts of the Pacific.'* By 
Baldwin MoUhauseu. With an Introduction by Alexander von Humboldt, and 
Illustrations in Chromo-Lithography. Translated by Mrs. Siauett. 2 vob. 
London; Longman and Co* ISfifi. 
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and translated into admirable idiomatic English by Mrs. Percy Sin- 
nett, conducts us from the Mississippi to the coasts of the Pacific. 
M. MoUhausen’s active spirit has more than once led him into the 
retreats of savage life. His previous sojourn with the Indians ou the 
Nebrasca, or Platte river, had trained and disciplined his powers of 

observation. On a subsequent visit to America ho was appointed 
topographer of a United States’ expedition, headed by Lieutenant 
Whipple, and destined to follow 35th parallel, N.L. The present 
volumes, as we are told in the preface, make no pretensions to the 
character of a scientific work, though they contain much valuable 
information on the physical geography of the regions investigated. 
The Hordes, which occupy the country between New Mexico and the 
river Gila, are scattered along the line of march traversed from the 
sixth to the twelfth centuries by the various nations known as 
Toltees, Aztecs, &o., memorials of whose architectural and industrial 
skill still excite our admiration and provoke our curiosity. These 
remains of the wandering nations of the Noi’th arc well elucidated by 
M. Mollhausen’s drawings. Baron von Humboldt mentions a valuable 
philological work, in which the traces of the Aztec idiom are followed 
along the western side of North America. Vivid descriptions of 
nature, animate and inanimate, sketches of the wild lite of the Indian 
tribes, details of the habits of various species of animals, romantic 
adventure, entertaining anecdote, and historical or traditionary illus¬ 
tration, impart a rich and various interest to the diary of a con¬ 
scientious and intelligent reporter. 

A new work ou the “ Holy Land,” by Ludwig Fi*anbl,'^*^ possesses 
some distinctive oharaeteristics. It is written by a Jew, and has at 
least the novel hierit of non-christian prepossession. Herr Praukl, a 
man of cultivateU mind, scholarly attainments, and reputed compe¬ 
tence as a physician, was selected in 1855, to preside over an educa¬ 
tional establishment, to be founded in Jerusalem by Madame Ilerz, 
the pious daughter of Edelii von Liimel, in memory of that excellent and 
honoured man. Thus, his position in the Holy City has been parti¬ 
cularly favourable to calm and leisurely obseiwation. In bis view the 
material power and splendour of the old Jewish polity have for ever 
passed away. The lost inheritance is only to be spiritually regained. 
Israel is the Apostolic people, whose want of localised nationality is 
its highest privilege. It is the ideal mother of the human family, 
blessing the universal earth with the light of a divine wisdom. The 
number of Jews resident in the ancient capital of the kingdom is, 
according to l)r. Frankl, 5,700, being a third of the entire popula¬ 
tion, and the double of its Christian constituent. The Jewish Church 
has no less than eight sub-divisions, distinguished by speculative tenet 
and ritual observance. The sites and monuments of Biblical celebra¬ 
tion, local traditions and Jewish legends, Oriental custom, and 
belief, form the various subject-matter of the second volume of 
Dr. Frankl’s work, which bears the appropriate name of “ Pales¬ 
tine.” The first volume pourtrays the scenery and social life of 
Greece, Asia Minor, and Syria, 

** Kach Jerusalem!" Von Ludwig Aug, Frankl. Leipzig. 1S58. 
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Captain Bhodes,H*.M.94th Regiment, has written a book on “ Tents 
and Tent Life,”^^ which deserves attention. This essay is illustrated 
by various engravings of the civU and military tents of all nations 
and tribes from the days of Jubal to our own time* Among^bhc 
Asiatic tents are included the rersiaii, Hindooatan, Tatar, and 
Samoyede ; among the African, those of Abyssinia, Egypt, Fez, Hot¬ 
tentot and Central Africa; among the American, those of the Esqui¬ 
maux and Indians; among the European, those of the Saxon Camp of 
Edward Ir., Richard II,, of Lapland, France, Austria, Prussia, Sweden, 
and England. The essay concludes with a disquisition on the methods 
of encamping an army in ancient and modem times. The advantages 
whicji the author claims for his own patent tents are portability, power 
of resistance to storms, and facility of pitching and striking. The 
form of the tent is a cmwilinear octagon, the shape least liable to 
ctitch the wind. It has no centre pole. The ends of the ribs arein- 
seried uito a wooden licad, iitted with iron sockets. The butts are 
thrust into the ground, passing through a double twisted rope. In 
this positiou the outline of the tent closely resembles that of an open 
umbrella, with the stick removed. Further detail or critical comment 
would be irrelevant here. 

The urgent need for practical information on the important subject 
of gunnery, has induced Mr. Greener to publish a systematic treatise 
on ‘"Rifles, Cannons,and Sporting Arms.”^*^ Mr, Greener is honourably 
known as the inventor of the expansive principle applied in the Minie 
anti Enfield rifles, and ris the author of an essay entitled “ The Gun,” 
The present disquisition opens with a review of ancient arms, and ends 
with a chapter on shot, caps, and wadding. Among the topics treated 
are gun])owder artillery; manufacture of iron for |;un barrels; the 
science of gunnery ; the French ** crutchrifle aa!l revolving pisttds. 

The gun and its projectile,” says our author, will decide the victory in 
future lights ; engineers being our generals and founders our admirals,” 
The volume contains five illustrative plates and thirty-seven woodcuts. 

We have a virtual protest against our English deification of work, 
in a large and goodly volume on “ Rural Sports,”'® containing a com¬ 
plete account, historical, practical, and descriptive, of hunting, shooting, 
fishing, racingi coursing, hawking, and even cock-fighting and boxing, 
with an appendix on pedestrian exercises. The barbarous pastime of 
cock-fighting is entirely inhibited, and pugilism^ is advocated only as a 
sport or as a manly way of settling differences. The author dedi¬ 
cates a section of his work to a consideration of the moral character of 
field sports and the benefits derived from them, and hasaome pleasing 
chapters on the natural history of the living objects of rural recrea¬ 
tion. An outline is offered of the more popular athletic exercises of 
Great Britain, Tennis, skating, wrestling, and cricket; and the an- 


**Teotsand Tent Life, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. ** By 
Godfrey Rhodes. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1858. 

** Gunnery in 1858." By AVilliam Greener, C.E. London; Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

** An EncyclopsDdia of Rural Sports.” By Delabere P. Blaine, Esq. A 
new edition. Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 1858. 
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cient and modem archery of our country is duly celebrated and 
debcribed. An additional value is imparted to this ene}^clopsedia~to 

which we hope to recur on a future^occasion—by the 600 engravings 
fro§i drawings by Leech, Landseer, and others, which illustrate the 
subjects. 


SCIENCE. 

T he value of Sir John Herschers “ Outlines of Astronomy is so 
universally recognised, that wc need no more than announce the 
publication of a new and revised edition, to secure for it the respectful 
attention of every one who aims to acquire more than a popular ac- 
(luaintance with the general truths and doctrines of that science. But 
as the manner in which the additions have been introduced enables us 
readily to sift them out, wo shall take advantage of the opportunity 
which this republication affords, to bring concisely before oiu’ readers 
the features of recent progress which its distinguished author considers 
most note-worthy; prefacing our catalogue with the following extract, 
for the sake of the admirable manner in which it expresses a profound 
truth that cannot be too constantly bonic in mind:— 

“ No grand practical result of human iudustrj', genius, or meditation, has 
sprung forth entire and complete from the master-hand or mind of an. indi¬ 
vidual designer Avorking straight to its object, and foreseeing and providing 
for all details. As in Uic building of a great city, so in every such product, 
its historian has to record rude beginnings, circuitous and inadequate plans; 
frequent deniolitica., renewal, and rectilication; the perpetual removal of much 
emnbrons and uusi|^itly material and scaffolding, and constant opening-out of 
wider and grander conceptions; till at length a unity and a nobility is attained 
little dreamed of in the imagination of the first projector. The same is equally 
true of every great body of knowledge, and would be found signally exemplitied 
in the history of astronomy. What concerns us more is, tliat the same remark 
i.s no less applicable to the process by which knowledge is built up in the mind 
of each individual, and by which alone it can attain any extensive development 
or any grand proportions. No man can rise from ignorance to anything de¬ 
serving to be called a complete gi*a&p of any considerable branch of science, 
without receiving and discarding in succession many crude and incomplete 
notions, which, so far from injuring the truth in its ultimate reception, act as 
positive aids to its attainment by acquainting him with the symptoms of an in¬ 
secure footing in his progress. * * ♦ Astronomy is very peculiarly in i his 
predicament. Its study to each individual student is*a continual process of 
rectification and correction—the abandoning one point of view for another 
higher and better—of temporary and occasional reception of even positive and 
admitted errors, for the convenience they afford towards giving clear notions of 
important truths, whose essence they do not affect, by sparing him that conten¬ 
tion of mind which fatigues and distresses”—pp. 9,10. 

[t bas been well said, that “Truth emerges sooner out of error than 
out of chaosor, in other words, it is better to have imperfect and erro- 

^ Outlines of Astronomy,” By Sir John Herschel, Bart., K.H., &c. &c. 
Fifth edition. 8vo, pp. 714. London. 1858. 
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n«oust notions about a subject, than no notions at all. And every 
thoughtful seekei* after knowledge who looks back upon the history of 
his own mental acquirements, will be ready, we think, to admit the 
fidelity of Sir J, HorschoVs description of the process by which he has 
attained his final elevation. How comforting it should bo to the dis¬ 
ciples of progress, to be thus not merely enabled, but required, to look 
upon what seem obstructive errors as necessary antecedents to the 
triumph of truth; and how charitable should they feel towards what 
they esteem the narrow-minded and absurd prejudices of such as have 
not yet been able to rise to the same level wjth themselves, in remem¬ 
bering that they have themselves had to pass through a series of 
mentjik states, which higher intelligences would liave pronounced to he 
not one whit nearer to absolute truth than those with which they are dis¬ 
posed to quarrel,—nay, that their own existing conceptions may, iii the 
estimation of those above, be only one remove from the same low grade! 

The first considerable addition wc find under the head of the Kota- 
tion of the Earth,’* the physical evidence of which has of late years 
received important confirmation from two very diiferent kinds of inves¬ 
tigation ; that, namely, of the phenomena of hurricanes and cyclones, 
which are now, we believe, for the first time applied to this use in a 
treatise on astronomy; and that of tlie actions of the gyroscope, the 
ingenious invention of M. Foucault, to whom we owe tlio well-known 
pendulum-experiment. It is shown by Sir John Herschel to be a 
necessary consequence of tho*carth’s rotation, tliat if any considerable 
portion of the northern hemisphere becomes so much more heated by 
the solar rays than tliat surrounding it, iis to determine an ascending 
current, the general current which sets in towards tjje heated region 
from all sides will have a rotation round the axis* of the ascending 
column, arising from the difference of the diurnal rotatory velocities of 
the portions of the globe from which the northern and southern parts 
of that current proceed ; and the direction of the rotation will, in the 
northern hcmispliere, bo contrary retrograde, or to that of the liands of 
a watch, whilst in the southern it will be direct, or correspondent to 
that of the hands. The force of this rotation, however, will depend 
upon several conditions. In higli latitudes there is a deficiency of 
solar heat to jjroduce a powerful ascensional current; but: on and about 
the equator, the other efficient cause—viz., a considerable difference of 
diurnal rotatory velocity in the regions from which the general current 
flows in—is absent. Such movements, therefore, Ciuinot exist on the 
equator, and their inteussity must be chiefly confined to regions in 
moderate latitudes. Now, to use our author’s words, ‘‘ every one 
of these particulars is in exact conformity with the history of 
those hurricanes or cyclones, as they have been called from their re¬ 
volving characters, which infest the Atlantic along the west coasts of 
the United States and the West Indies, the Indian Ocean, and (under 
the name of typhoons) the China seas. Their extent and violence are 
frightful; their rotation in the same hemisphere is invariably the 
same, and in each that which theory indicates; and they are utterly 
wanting on the equator. This grand result, the establishment of 
which wo owe to the labours of Mr. Eedfield, Colonel Heid| and Mr. 
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Piddiiigton, forms a capital feature in the airay of evidence by which 
the rotation of the earth, as a physical fact, is demonstrated.” 

We alluded not long sinceXvol.xiii.p. 591) to the principle of the gyro¬ 
scope, when noticing Professor Piazzi Smyth’s ingenious application of it 
to the support of a telescope for a.strouomical observations at sea. The 
tendency of a heavy body in rapid revolution,if freed from any disturbing 
attachment to surrounding objects, to preserve its plane of rotation 
unaltered, so that the axis about which it spins shall always remain 
parallel to itself, is applied by the apparatus of M. Foucault, which wc 
must not now attempt to describe in detail, to render the emrth’s rota¬ 
tion evident to the senses ; the method being concisely this—^that the 
axis of the freely-suspended body, being made to point towards any 
^ven star, continues to do so as long as the rotation endures with 
sufficient power, and thus perceptibly changes its position from minute 
to minute, with reference to a graduated circle which rests on the 
table and partakes of the diurnal motion of the earth ; so that while 
the axis is apparently moving within this circle, since its direction 
remains constant, it is really the circle which is moving round the 
axis—just as, in the pendulum experiment, the plane of oscillation 
remaining constant, the direction of that plane with reference to sur¬ 
rounding objects is changed from minute to minute iJteir participa¬ 
tion in the earth’s rotation. 

Sir J.Herschel deems woi-thy of special notice, Mr. Dawes’s researches 
on the nature of the solar spots, which have been made by means of a 
peculiar method of observation devised by Mr. D. himself. In order to 
scrutinize under high magnifying powers minute portions of the solar 
disc, Mr. D. intfg'cepts the light and heat of the general surface by a 
metallic screen placed in the focus where the image is formed, and jnerced 
with a very small nole, so as to allow only that minute portion to be scru¬ 
tinized through the eyepiece, and to shut out from the observer’s eye the 
glare of the rest; thus not merel y protecting it, but enabling It to apply 
itself more advantageously to the examination of feebly-illuminated 
objects. In this manner, Mr. Dawes has ascertained that the blacker por¬ 
tion which occupies the middle of each spot, and which to former ob¬ 
servers appeared so dark and uniform as to lead them to believe it to be 
the sun’s actual surface seen through an aperture in an exterior envelope, 
is itself only an additional and inferior stratum of very fecbly-luminous 
(or unilluminatcd) matter, which he has called “the cloudy stratum,” 
and which in its turn is frequently pierced with a smaller and 
usually much more rounded aperture, which would seem at length to 
afford a view of the real solar surface, of most intense blackness. Fur¬ 
ther, in tracing the changes in the spots, from day to day, Mr. Dawe.s 
has been led to conclude that in many instances they have a move- 
zneut of rotation about their own centres. Again, M. Schwabe of 
Dessau, and M. Wolf of Berne, have shown, by the comparison of ivll 
the observations recorded of solar spots, from their first telescopic dis¬ 
covery by Fabrioiusand Harriot in IdUX, that their degi*ee of copious¬ 
ness is subject to a law of periodicity; the .interval between ilkO' 
ontnUKo, which arc marked by extreme paucity and sometimes almost 
entii^e absence of spots, avera^g exactly one-ninth of a century, or 
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11*1 years ; whilst the maosima^ in which the spots are often so copious 
that 50 or 100 have been counted at once upon the disc, do not appear 
to fall exactly in the middle year between the iniuima, but rather 
earlier. It is a remarkable confirmation of this generalization, that in 
cases in which the appearance of spots or groups of spots visible to the 
naked eye has been recorded by annalists, and in others in which a 
marked diminxition of the sun’s light has been recorded although no 
spots were visible, the dates corresponded very closely to the epochs 
of maxima as fixed by this law. And the phenomena presented by the 
solar surface since its announcement have been in exact conformity 
with it; the year 1866 being remarkable for the deficiency of spots in 
the suiv whilst they began to show an increase in 1857, and have been 
remarkably large in 1858. The periodical recurrence of large numbers 
of solar spots has been lately found to correspond so closely with the 
periodical recurrence of “magnetic storms”—that is, of simultaneous 
disturbances of the magnetic needle over largo areas of the earth’s sur¬ 
face, that the relation of the two orders of facts cannot be doubted, 
uotwithstanding that neither astronomical nor magnetic science is yev 
sufficiently far advanced to furnish its rationale. Some curious com¬ 
putations are given by Sir J. Herschel as to the intensity of the light 
and heat of the sun at the solar surface itself. The hall of quicklime 
ignited in flic oxyhydrogen jet gives one of the most brilliant lights 
with which we are acquainted; yet the intensity of this, according 
to the recent experiments of MM. Fizeau and Foucault, has only 
l-l4Gtli part of that at the surfiic^ of the sun. It is estimated by 
Professor Thomson, that to produce a dynamical effect in our manu¬ 
factories equal to that of the heat given off from each individual square 
yard of the solar surface, the combustion of 13,500 ppunds of coal pe^ 
hour would bo required, which would maintain the power of 63,000 
horses. This result is deduced from calculations as to the amount of 
ice melted by the solar rays in a given time on the earth’s surface, 
when exposed to its rays under the most favourable circumstances; 
from which it appears that, at the surface of the sun, about forty feet 
thlckneHs of ice would be melted every minute. 

One of the most remarkable additions contained in the volume 
before us, consists of a suggestion of the author’s own \ which is one 
of those profound and sagacious thoughts that mark the highest order 
of philosophic penetration. Every one knows that the non-existence 
of any atmosphere surrounding the Moon has been regarded as a fact 
demonstrated by the absence of all perceptible refraction when the sun 
or stars are eclipsed by her disc ; it being certain that refraction does not 
take pliice to the amount of oven a single second of a degree—a quan* 
tity that would indicate the existence of an atmosphere having onl}*' 
the two-thousandth of the de^ity of that of the earth. The non¬ 
habitability of the moon by living beings, at all analogous to those 
tenanting the earth, seems a necessary corollary to this fact; and of 
this again there would appear to be independent confirmation, in the 
circumstance that no appearance indica&ig v^tation, or the slightest 
variation of surface fidrly aseribable to chwge of season, can any whm 
bo discerned. But Sir J. Herschel now throws in an important caveat 
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against the unqualified acceptance of such a conclusion. “ How do wo 
know,” he inquires, “ that this ahsenee of atmosphere is general over 
the entire surface 6f the moon ? Are there any indications which 
support a contrary idea?” The following is the substance of his 
reply;—It has been remarked by Professor Hansen that the fiict of 
the moon always turning the same face towai*ds the earth is in all 
probability the result of an elongation of its figure in the direction of 
a line joining the centres of both bodies, acting conjointly with a mn- 
roinci^nee of its centre of gravity icith its centre of figure. The dis¬ 
tribution of any fluid, whether air or water, on the surface of such a 
globe, must necessarily be greatly modified by a peculiarity of this 
kind; for, if not sufiicient in quantity to drown th^ whole mass, it will 
run towards the level which is nearest, not to the centre of figure, but 
to the centre of gravity; so that water would form an ocean, of greater 
or less extent, according to the quantity of fluid, directly over the 
heavier nucleus, while the lighter portion of tlie solid material will 
stand out as a continent on the opposite side ; and air, in like manner, 
•would form an air-lake resting on the ocean, whilst the land on the 
other sidy would be almost destitute of atmosphere. Now this, to a 
limited extent, is actually the ciise with the Earth ; for nearly all our 
land is collected in one of its hemispheres, and much the lai’ger por¬ 
tion of the sea in the opposite ; so that there is evidently an excess of 
heavy material vertically beneath the middle of the Pacific; while not 
very remote from the part of the globe diametrically opposite rises the 
great table-land of Noi*thern India and the Himalayan chain, on the 
summit of which the air has not more tlian a third of the density it 
has on the sea-level, and from which animated existemee is for ever 
texcluded. Now |upposing, in the moon’s case, that the exeeiitricity of 
"he centre of gravity should amount to thirty or forty miles, such would 
be the general elevation of the lunar land (or the portion turned 
earthwards) above its ocean, so that the whole of that portion of the 
moon which we see, would, in fact, come to be regarded as a moun¬ 
tainous elevation above the sea-level. But it by no means follows that 
air and water are equally deficient on the other side of her sphere, the 
contrary, in fact, being indicated by the analogy of the earth ; so that 
sentient beings may exist there, who would no more be able in such a case 
to get a sight of the splendid moon that we furnish to the lunar surface 
opposite to us, than the earth’s inhabitants would be to live upon the 
summit of one of the Andes piled upon the top of the highest of the 
Himalayas. 

Another topic as to which we shall avail ourselves of Sir John 
, HerscheTs admirable summary of recent researches, is the Density of 
the Earth; the 4etemiination of which has been the object of some of 
the most beautifully-contrived and laboriously-executed experimental 
investigations that the annals of science contain. Three different 
methods have been devised of obtaining data for its estimation. The 
first was the observation of the amount of deviation of the plumb-line 
occasioned by the neighbourhood of a mountain'mass; from which the 
relative attractive force vertically exerted by the earth’s globe, and 
laterally by the mountain could be computed; so that, their relative 
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bulks being compared, the specific gravity of the globe may be esti¬ 
mated from that of the mountain, the latter being assumed from 

examination of its mineral components. The first inquiry upon this 

plan, the results of which are at all reliable, was that of Dr. Maskelyne, 
who found that the joint amount of the local deviations on either side of 
the mountain Schehallien, in Scotland, wa.s 11*6 seconds; from which 
the mean density of the earth was computed by Professor Playfair to 
be 4 713 times that of water. More recently, an inquiry of like nature 
has been conducted by Colonel James (of the Ordnance Surve}') in 
regard to the local deviation occasioned by Arthur’s Seat, near Edin¬ 
burgh ; this was found to be 2'21 see. on the north side, and 2*00 see. 
on the ^uth; and the eartli’s density, computed from the compari¬ 
son of relative bulks with relative powers of attraction, was 5*316.— 
Another method consists in observing the rate of a vibrating pendulum 
at different altitudes above the sea-level, or at different depths beneath 
it; removal further from the earth’s centre producing a retardation of 
its oscillations, modified by the local attraction of the mountain; whilst 
by a neaa*er approach to the centre of the earth we cut off by our 
descent the attraction of the whole spherical shell exterior to the point 
of observation, and so should reduce the entire amount (if the earth 
Avere homogeneous throughout) in the proportion which the radius of 
the internal sphere bears to that of the earth. The former plan of 
observation was pursued by the Italian astronomers, I'lanaand Carlini, 
on Mount Ceiiis, in Savoy ; and computation from their results has 
given 4*950 as the mean density of the earth. The latter has recently 
been followed by the Astronomer Royal in Eartoii Colliery, near South 
Shields; and an acceleration of 2^ sec. of time per day having been 
ascertaincfl to 1^ produced by carrying the pendulum- dpwn to a depth 
of 1200 feet, the mean densitj*' is thence computed at the compara¬ 
tively high figure of 6*5(35.—The thinl method consists in making a 
more direct comparison between the attractive force of tiie earth and 
that of another small mass Avhose bulk and specific gravity can be 
exactly determined, by means of the balance of torsion: this, 
which is knowii as the experiment of Cavendish, is free from many 
sources of error to which the other methods are liable, but it has new 
disturbing elements of its own ; and for the avoidance of these, or 
their reduction to their lowest point, the greatest experimental skill is 
requisite. This method has been put in practice tliree times; in the 
first instance by Cavendish, who obtained, as the computed result, 
5*480; secondly, by Reich, whose determination was 5*438; and 
thirdly, by Daily, whose investigation of the problem M*as made with 
as near an approach to perfection as the present state of science per¬ 
mits, and whose result was 6*660. The much nearer coincidence that 
exists between these three estimates, than (between any two of the 
others, whether obtained by similar or by .different methods, recom¬ 
mends them as peculiarly trustworthy ; it Avill be seen that they a^ree 
pretty closely with the result of Colonel James’s observations upon 
the local attraction of Arthur’s Seat; a^d it is not a little remarkable 
that they also correspond with the mean between the highest estimate 
of the earth’s specific gravity (that of Mr. Airy, from his pendulum 
[Vol. LXXI. No.CXXXIX,]— New Series, Vol.XV. No. I. U 
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experiments), and the loweet (that of Playfair, from Maskelyne’s ob¬ 
servations on Schehallien). Nor is it less remarkable, that New¬ 
ton, by one of what Sir J. Herscl^el truly calls “ his astouishing 

divinations,”'should have expressed his opinion that the density of 
the earth would be found to be between five and six times that of 
water. 

In the last place we may notice some highly interesting contribu¬ 
tions, which have been recently afforded by astronomical computation 
to the accurate determination of the dates of important historical 
events, which thus stand as fixed epochs from which other dates may 
be safely deduced. No celestial phenomena would be more likely to 
be recorded, than total eclipses of the sun; but for the determina¬ 
tion not only of the precise times of their occurrence, but of the exact 
course of the moon’s shadow over the eai'th—especially when the com¬ 
putation has to be carried back for man}' cejituries—extreme perfection 
is required in the “ lunar theory,” on which all such calculations must 
be based. This perfection was wanting until the publication of Pro¬ 
fessor Hansen’s “Lunar Tables;” “the accuracy of which,” says Sir 
J, Herschel, “is such as to justify the most entire reliance on tlio re¬ 
sults of such calculations grounded on them.” Now, there is a cele¬ 
brated solar eclipse, known as that of Thales, which is said by 
Herodotus to have been predicted by that philosopher, and to have 
caused the suspension of a battle between the Medes and Lydians, 
which, must have taken place somewhere in Asia Minor. By the 
use of the best tables then in existence, Mr. Bally (whoso computations 
were afterwards confirmed by M. Oltmanns) liad identified this eclipse 
with the total one of September 30, b.c. 610, which, according to those 
tables, must hpe passed over the mouth of the river Halys, where it 
had all along been assumed (though without any positive grounds) 
that the battle was fought. But Mr. Airy has conclusively shown 
by Hansen’s tables, that the shadow in this eclipse must have passed 
altogether out of Asia Minor, and even north of the Sea of Azof; wliilst 
on the other hand, the eclipse of b.c. 5S5, which was also total, passed 
over Issas, a locality satisfying all the circumstantial and general mili¬ 
tary con(Utio];ia of the narrative even better than the Halys ; so that 
there cm be no reasonable doubt that this battle was fought at that 
time and in that place. So, again, the total eclipse of the sun, which 
was witnessed by the fleet of Agathocles in his escape from Syracuse 
when blockaded by the Carthaginians, and which was pronounced by 
Mr. Baily to be incompatible with that of the year b.c. 310, is now 
found to have passed on that date so near the southern corner of 
Sicily, that the fleet miglit have very probably entered it; whilst no 
other eclipse could by possibility have done so. Lastly, a solar eclipse 
is related^ Xenophon to have caused the capture of the city of La¬ 
rissa, by producing a panic among its Median defenders, of which the 
Fenian besiegers took advantage. The site of Larissa has been satis¬ 
factorily identified with Nimroud; and as, according to Hansen’s 
tables, the total eclipse of August 15, b.c. 310, passed centrally over 
Nimroud (the total shadow in this instance not exceeding twenty-five 
miles in diameter), it may be most confidently regarded as the “ eclipse 
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of Larissa/’ of which the date is thus fixed far more unerringly than it 
could be by any historical records. 

Tor a fuller expositiou of the subjects which we have tjius concisely 

brought under the attention of our readers, we must refer to Sir John 
Herschel's own pages, and to the various memoirs cited by him ; and 
we have only to add, as the crowning merit of this admirable work, that 
in its Appendix will be found copious Synoptic Tables of astronomical 
elements, which have been carefully revised in conformity with the 
best current authorities. As no one is more competent than Sir John 
Herschcl to estimate tbe relative value of those autliorities, and as no 
one would execute'the labourer revision more tlioroughly or conscien¬ 
tiously, feel sui'e that these tables are w()rthy of tlio fullest re¬ 
liance, as the most accurate that astronomical science can at present 
furnish. 

No contrast could well be stronger between the productions of two 
men of high scientific reputation, than that which is presented by the 
“ Popular Astronomy ’* of M, Arago to the “ Outlines ” of Sir John 
Hci'scheland no more complete justiticatiou could bo given, than is 
a/ibrclcd by the recent publication of the second volume (completing 
the work), to the repix^sentations of those who have all along asserted 
that Arago was a very much overrated man, and that his acquire¬ 
ments would not stand the test of a thorough examination. For 
whilst, on the one hand, this volume is cluiracterized by that clever¬ 
ness of exposition by which its author acquired distinction as a popular 
lecturer, it affords such abuud^t evidence of a want of thorough 
acquaintance with his subject, as to make it not a little surprising that 
ho could have maintained his gi*ound at all, among so mqjiy competent 
and not always favourably disposed critics. It is foi'tuiiate for such as 
may wish to avail themselves of the large body of valuable information 
conveyed in these lectures, that the English republication has been 
superintended by editors so competent as Admiral Smyth and Mr. 
Uobert Grant; for they have applied themselves so carefully to the 
correction of the author’s errors of fact and of conception,that their notes 
beju‘ tothe text a proportion byno means unimpoi*taut as regards amount, 
and still less so in point of value. Thus, in a single short chai^ter of 
scarcely two pages, on the mass of the planets, the editors find occasion 
to point out three considerable errors of statement j and in that which 
almost immediately succeeds, on the density of the earth, they have to 
notice the extraordinary omission of all referer^^e to Mr. Baily’s repeti¬ 
tion of the Cavendish experiment, whilst we 'e Sir John Herachers 
authority for the assertion that Arago’s account of the principle of 
that experiment involves a total misconception of its real nature. 

There are few scientific books which can better bear rgpublication, 
at a considerable interval of time, than Dr. Buckland’s “ Bridgewater 


* “ Popular Astronomy.” By Francena Ara^. Translated from the original, 
and editM by Admiral M. H. I)iC,L,, For. Sec. B.S. &c. Ac. and Kobert 

Grant, Esq., M.A., F.R.A.S. Volume II. With numerous illustrations. 8vo, 
()p. 8i4. London. 1868i. 
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Treatise,” ^ the reason being that its able author wisely preferred to 
base his argument rather upon facts which remain unchanged, than 
upon dcducl^oiis or theories which the progress of science is almost 
certain to modify, if not entirely to upset. With very few exceptions, 
and these of no great moment, the details of structure which he so ably 
wrought out are no less conformable to scientific truth now, than they 
were when ho first elaborated them ; and ail necessiiry correction has 
been supplied in the form of notes by Professors Owen and Phillips, 
who liave kindly given their assistance to the editor in the performance 
of a task for which he felt that the nature of his own pursuits had not 
specially fitted him. We could wish, in some few places, that they 
had done more than barely correct the errors of the text; since wc- 
feel sure, that had tlio accomplished author lived to perform tlii?- 
revision for himself, he would have felt the necessity of making mo)**.' 
extensive changes; and it docs not seem to us that respect for Ini' 
memory need have prevented tlieni from substituting their own matter 
for his; in such cases (for example) as the deserijjtion of the palajozoic 
formations, according to that modern nomenclature and division of 
them which has now comjdetely supersotled (as every tyro knowc) 
the old designations. Although the name of the late Mr. Robert 
Brown appears on the title-page, w e have not been able to find evidence 
of his having taken any share of the editorial labour; but tlie deficiency 
is not injurious, since the progress of fossil botany has not been such 
of late years as to involve the necessity of any important addition or 
correction in the chapter relating to it. Of Mr. Praucis BucklandV 
memoir, it gives us great ))leasure to be able to speak in teinns of liigb 
commendatioji. It is concise,simple, manly, and affectionate; placing 
the strong points of his father’s character honestly before its readers; 
but showing no tendency either to an undue exaltation of Ids abilities, 
or to an over-estimate of bis labours. Those who had the jirivilegc oi‘ 
domestic intercourse with Or. Buckhind were aware how^ much lu* 
owed to the zeal and interest which his estimable wife took in his pur¬ 
suits ; all such will cordially subscribe to the tribute which is hen* 
paid to her worth, and will feel its appropriateness. 

We have much pleasure in recommemling, in spite of its somewhat 
exceptionable title, a sensible and unpretending little volume by Dr. 
Ogilvie,^ the purpose of which is “to bring forward, in a popular 
form, views now generally held by philosophical naturalists, iu 
regard to a common plan of construction traceable in each of the ]>i i- 
mary divisions of the animal kingdom.” The author justly remarks 

* “ Geology and Mineralogy considered with reference to Natural Theology,*' 
By the late Veiy Itov. 'William Buckland, 3>.D., F.lt.H., JReader in Geology aiifl 
Mineralogy in the Univei-sity of Oxfoiff, and Dean of Westminster. A new etli- 
tion, with additions by Professor Owen, P.lt.S., &c.. Professor Phillips, M.A., 
LIa.D,, &c., Mr. Eo^rt Brown, F.li.S., &c., and a Memoir of the Author. 
Edited by Francis T. Buckland, M.A. 2 vols- With a portrait and ninety 
plates. 8vo, pp. 601. London. 1858. 

^ ** The Master-Builder's Plan; or, tho Principles of Organic Arcliitecture, as 
indicated in the Epical Forma of Anim^.” By George Ogilvie, M.D., Lecturer 
on the Institutes of Medicine, Ac., in the Marischiu College and ITniversity, 
Aberdeen. With numerous illustratious. Post 8vo, pp. 106, London.' ■ 1868. 
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that all the popular expositions hitherto given in relation to this sub¬ 
ject have been confined to the vertebrated classes ; the organization of 
the invertebrata having attracted comparatively little attention, save 
on the part of [)rofessed naturalists, 'And as their discussion of the 
subject has been exclusively seicntiiic, he has thought that the time 
has now conic for collecting together their general conclusions, and for 
presenting them in such a form as to convey an idea of the laws of 
organization to tliose who, without making natural history a special 
object of study, may wish to have a right conception of its general 
scope. In his exposition of the rerfebrate of construction, he 
follows Professor Owen; wisely abstaining, however, from adopting his 
doctrines^of the “Aivhctype Skeleton” and “Typical Vertebra,” 
which, notwithstanding the currency they have gained on his autho¬ 
rity, are found to he less and less satisfactory the more carefully they 
arc examined;* and noticing in the Api>endix some of the principal points 
of detail as to which his views have been called in question. The 
Arliculata are described on the general basis established by Audouin 
and Milne-Edwavds, with additional details chielly furnished by the 
researches of Newport and Darwin ; and much acuteness is shown by 
the author in the discussion of the relation of the Articulated type to 
the Vertebrated. The Mollnsca are sketched according to the views 
of Professor Huxle}*', the only naturalist who has attempte*! to work 
out the homologies of the several classe-^ constituting this group. The 
liadiata of Cuvier, being a heterogeiu.*ons group which undoubtedly 
re(iuires sub-division, do not admit of being treated in the same satis¬ 
factory maimer; but we think it a pity that the author did not a little 
extend his sketch of the Echinodennata—a grouj) in which typical form 
is especially apparent notwithstanding the great varietjr of its modifi¬ 
cations—rather than attempt to combine with them a series of ajgimal 
forms with which they have no kind of relationship, save that which is 
presented by the radial symmetry manifested by the majority of them. 
In adding that the book is clearly ami Jigreeably written, being singularly 
free from the Scotch tendency to preach on these sulyects, and extremely 
well illustrated, we shall have said enough to characterize it. 

Of the vast extent of the class of Insects (the known species of which 
many times outnumber the known species of all other tribes ol’ animals 
put together), wo have a remarkable illustration in the recent appear¬ 
ance of a monogrfiph upon a single family of beetles, wliich extends to 
no fewer than 4fi3 closely printed octavo pages.® Dr. Gcrstaecker is 
well known as a zealous and able entomologist; and we doubt not that 
this work, which is the first of a proposed succession of descriptive 
treatises on different groups of articulated animals, will add to his 
ixiputation, and excite a desire for a continuance of the series. 


* Sec especially a very able criticism of them in the British and Foreign 
Medico-Cbirurgical lie view,” for October, 1868. 

^ ** Fatomographien. Abhaldlungen im Bereicb der Gliedorthiere, mit besonderer 
benutzung der Konigl. Entomologiscben Sammluiig zu Berlin.*’ Von A, Ger- 
staecker. Dr. der Med. und Phil., Docenten an der Universitat zu Berlin. Erster 
Band. Monographic der Faxnilie Endomychidee. Mit drei Kupfertafeln. 8vo, 
pp. 488. Leipzig. 1868. 
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Of the Outlines of Physiology” ® recently issued by Professor Ben¬ 
nett, we regret to be obliged to say that we do not think that they will 
add to his reputation either as a teacher or as a writer. Wc object on 
principle to sucli slight and imperfect compendia (avowedly not popular, 
but professional) of sciences with which every student of medicine 
ought to render himself thoroughly conversant; since it is the inevitable 
tendency of all books of this class to favour the idea that everything 
which it is essential to know may be comprised within a very nairow 
compass; and this tendency cannot but acquire increased force from 
the encouragement thus authoritatively given to it. The scientific 
training in the interpretation of tlic phenomena presented living 
beings should constitute, even more than the imparting of technical 
knowledge, the special object of a Professor of the Institutes of Medi¬ 
cine, whether in his oral or in his written expositions. It was this 
training which gave such value to the lectures of Dr. Bennett’s dis¬ 
tinguished predecessor. Dr. Alison, whose published Outlines ” 
present as marked a contrast to tlioac of his successor, as any one book 
can exhibit vvbeii compai'ed with anotlier on the same subject. To the 
solitary student, Dr. Alison’s “Outlines” seemed dry and ab-straet, 
because they dwelt specially on those comprehensive principles of the 
science of life, of which their author had attained so profound a mas¬ 
tery, and required for their full comprehension the rich illustrations 
and clear elucidations of his oi‘al discourses. The work was, what such 
works sliould be, a text-book for lectures; giving to each member of 
the class that key-note (so to speak) of the subject for tlie day, whieli 
w'ould enable him to grasp the meaning of the lecturer through every 
part ot his exposition of it. Tlie “ Outlines” of Dr, Bennett, on the 
contrary, have Jhe merit of being easily read; but this very facility is 
the result of their superficiality ; and wo confidently predict that*the 
principal use made of them will bo by idle students, who will have re¬ 
course to them to “ cram-up” just 80 much physiology as they may 
think requisite to enable them to pass their examinations. 

But it is not merely of the general plan of the book that ivc feel 
called upon to speak with disapproval. Its execution is very unequal; 
marked deficiencies being apparent in some parts, and inaccuracies in 
others. We have no disposition to find fault with the author for 
baaing his exposition of the science upon “ the functions of the ulti¬ 
mate tissues and organs of the body in health and disease on the 
contraiy, we agree with him that “ such is the aspect in which phy¬ 
siology should be presented to those who desire to connect it with a 
scientific practice of the medical art.” But those functions can only 
he thoroughly understood when all their conditions are studied; 
and Professor Bennett seems to have thought it suflioient to place in 
detail before his readei's only one set of those conditions—those, 
namely, whict are furnished by organic structure; passing by the other 
set, namely, those physical agencies on which all vital activity is ini- 


® “ Oatliues of Phyaiology.” By John Hughes Bennett, M.D., 
QmNsor of the Insfitutes of Medicine in the University of Edinburgh, &c. 
' with wood-cugravinga. pp. 247. Edinburgh, 1868. 
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mediately and directly dependent, with so general a notice that the 
I’cader anxious only for facts is likely to ignore it altogether. But 
many even of Dr. Bennett*s statements of fact are so far from being 
correct, as to inspire us with no very exalted notion of the soundness of 
his physiological teaching. Thus, at p. 3U, he tells us that fibrin 
forms nearly the whole substance of the muscles, but exists in sxpall 
quantity in the bloodjust as if Liebig had not shown some years 
since, that the fibrin of the blood and the substance of muscle (syn- 
ionin) are essentially different in their chemical propei-ties. So s^ain, 
in p. 76, the student is given to understand that the interchange of 
and carbonic acid in the lungs takes place in accordance with 
tlie pliy^ical law of the diffiision of gases, ono-sixth of the oxygen ab¬ 
sorbed being retained within the body; no notice whatever being 
taken of the vai’ious reseai'ches which have shown that the law of “ dif¬ 
fusion,” if ^plicable at all to this ease, is greatly modified in its 
results by other conditions, which conditions have b^n shown by the 
accurate experiments of MM. Kcgnault and Reiset to consist chiefly 
in the regimen of the animal. The account given hy Professor Ben¬ 
nett of what becomes of the oxygen that disappeai's, is such as betraj-'s 
an almost inconceivable degree either of ignorance or of carelessness. 
Ho first tells us that it “ is supposed to combine with hydrogen fur¬ 
nished by the food and by the disintegration of the tissues, to produce 
water;” and he then goes on to say that “ part of the water so formed is 
again exhaled in the form of vapour from the lungs, whilst another 
part is used in oxydizing the sulphur and phosphorus taken in with the 
food, and excreted chiefiy in tlio condition of sulphuric and phosphoric 
acids.” Surelj' any tyro in pln’siological chemistry could tell Dr. 
Bennett that the oxydatiou of i>hosphorus and sulphurluust be effected 
in the living body, not by the decomposition of the *water previously 
formed by the oxygenation of hydrogen, but by the direct union of phos- 
plioi'us and sulphur with the oxygen introduced by respiration. Further 
on we notice, at p. 81, that the composition of the blood is given accord¬ 
ing to the analyses of Becqucrcl and Rodier, without the least hint 
that the researches of Schmidt and Lehmann have long since proved 
that the method of computation iidopted by those chemists (who 
reckoned all the water of the blood as tvale^* of serum^ and esti¬ 
mated the amount of the solids of the serum accordingly) was 
essentially vicious, and that their figures need much correction 
in order to make them represent the true proportions of the 
solid matters of the blood. We are sorry to find Professor Ben¬ 
nett assisting to give cuiTcncy to Owsjannikow*s representations of the 
structure of the spinal cord, \Yhose correctness has been seriously called 
in question by those who have had the opportunity of examining his 
dissections; whilst he has not even mentioned the names of Len- 
hossek or Lockhart Clarke, the truth of whose delineations Has hoen 
verified by many of the most eminent phyriologists histologists d 
the metropolis. On one point, of no mean importainoe, we find the 
author’s cai'elessuess leading him to contradict himself. After telling 
us (p. 161) that ^Hho fact is well established in science that) no 
ovule can furnish productive seeds unless the pollen has had access to 
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it ” (a general doctrine, we may remark, to which there is at least one 
exception), he goes on to say that “ in all animals in which ova are 
formed, tlie same thing takes place :** yet wc subsequently (p. 192) 
find him fully admitting the doctrine of Siebold, tliat the very 
same ova deposited by the queen-bec become workers or drones, 
according <as they arc or not impregnated by contact with the seminal 
iluid. 

Small as the entu’o bulk within which these “Outlines’* are com¬ 
pressed, it is still further reduced by the allotment of no less than 
one-fourth of the treatise to what the author calls Patiiological 
Physiology, which is what every one else calls Patholog\'. Fully 
recognising, as we do, the intimate relationship between normal and 
morbid phenomena, and beitig thoroughly satisfied tliat a sound 
pathology can only he erected on a sound physiology, wo must j)rotest 
against this most tmcallcd-for depai’turo from the accepted use of these 
terms, each of which has its definite and well-understood meaning; 
and not less must wc deprecate Dr. Dennett’s attempt to compress 
within sixty-three duodecimo pages aii outline of pathological science, 
which, we fear, will never he filled up by a large proportion of those 
who accept this production as their guide. 

From Germany we have portions of two works on kindred subjects, 
to neither of which docs our own literature furnish a parallel. The 
“ Lehrbuch of Dr. Keich is the first part of an extensive treatise on 
the Causation of Disease, in which the various agencies affecting health 
arc discussed with tliat minute elaboration and formularization of de¬ 
tails which is specially characteristic of the German mind, and which, 
in our apprehension, tends to distract the attention from those general 
principles whiefi every one ought to study and apply. The “ Iland- 
buch”^ of Dr. Fappenheiin promises to he, like many other German 
handbooks, anything but a portable manual, being a veritable cyclo- 
psedia, in which almost every conceivable subject relating to sanitary 
police is copiously treated in alphabetical order. 


HISTORY AND RIOGRAPHY. 

T he first and most important Revolution of the Seventeenth Cen¬ 
tury, commonly known as the Great Rebellion, lias recently re¬ 
ceived a double illustration in the historical essays contributed by Mr. 
John Forster,^ and in the studies of Mr. J. L. Sanford.'*^ Doth these 
authors traverse the same ground, discuss the same subjects, consult 


7 “ Lebrbnch der Alfgermeimen .^Uologie imd Hygieine.*’ Von Eduard Hoteb, 
Med. Dr. 8vo. pp. 368. ErlaDgen. 1868. 

^ '^Handbudi der HanitSlts-PoUzei: nach eignen Untersuchungen bearbeteit. 
Von Dr. Iiotiis FapponheUn, Docent au der Universitat zu Berlin, &c. Zweiter 
Band, Erste Abtheifung. 8vo. pp. 362. Berlin. 1368. 

^ ** Historical and Biographical Essays.” By John Forster. 2 vols. London: 
John. Murray. 1868. 

^ Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion/’ By John Langton San¬ 
ford, London: J. W. Parker. 1868. 
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the same authorities, arrive at the same general conclusions, and 
hold the same theory of tlm Knglish Civil War; nearly the same 
estimate of the leading characters of this period, and esjieeially of 

the great child and clniinpiou of this magnificent in^irrection, against 
the intellectual and material de8])otisra which Charles 1., Strafford, and 
Laud proposed to inaugurate. Passing over, therefore, minor differ¬ 
ences of view and divergences of opinion, wc shall regard the two 
works as of cognate cliaracter and like aim, and bracket them together 
in our critical notice. Mr. Sanford’s historical investigation com¬ 
menced more than fifteen years ago, before the puhlication of Mr. 
Carlyle’s “ Letters and Speeches of Cromwell,” in the second edition 
of whijjJi are included some of the results of his long and patient re¬ 
search. Purtlier inquiry brought Mr. Sanford acquainted with the 
contents of D’Ewes’ MS. “Journal of the Long Parliament,” pre¬ 
served in the British Museum Library ; and in 1850 a comprehensive 
work, of which the present volume is only a portion, was ready for the 
pnjss. Of tbc “ Historical Essays ” furnished by Mr. Forster, the first 
and second liave not before been printed ; the third, published two 
years ago in the “ Edinburgh,” now appears with some valuable addi¬ 
tions. Both our essiiyists refer to the blotted manu.seripts of Sir 
Simonds D’Ewes, in five volumes, ;us the authoritative source of the 
new facts adduced by them. Carlyle had previously drawn attention 
in his “ Miscellanies ” to D’Ewes’ “ .lournal,” and twelve voars since 
a notice of this “ precious record ” and its writer appeared in the pages 
of the “ Edinburgh Review.” Neither Jlnshworth, Whitelocke, N(‘l- 
son, nor Cl^-^’^ndon are trastworthy chroniclers. Of the “ Historical 
Recollections ” of Rushworth, onh' the first volume was published in 
his life, and the whole work is presumed by Mr. Sinif(frd to have been 
slightly interpolated by a Royalist editor. WhitelocVs “ Memorials” 
are, wc are informed, a bookseller’s compilation of very mixed authority, 
and, in the account of Strafford’s trial, full of errors and fabrications. 
Nelson’s “Collectioijs,” Mr. Forster tells us, is a farrago of violent party 
rubbish, compiled for the special delectation of Charles II., by au un¬ 
scrupulous Royalist partizan. Highly eulogizing Clarendon’s “ History 
of the Rebellion,” for rare beauties of thought and charm oi‘ style, 
Mr. Forster I’egards its authority as often worthless, and its author’s 
imputations against former colleagues as never to be safely relied on. 
Clannidon, he says, has been confronted with the facts he has misre¬ 
presented ; Sir Simonds D’Ewes has been heard; the Great Remon¬ 
strance itself has spoken, and the result is, “not merely that Claren¬ 
don turned king’s evidence against his old associates, but that his 
evidence is completely disproved.” The Grand Remonstrance, exca¬ 
vated from Rushwoi*th’s ponderous folios, Mr. Forster regards as a fact 
living and accessible; a solid piece of actual history, embodying the 
case of the Parliament against the Ministers of the king; the most 
authentic statement of the wrongs endured for fiitoen years by the 
English people, and the most complete justification onrecordof the Great 
Re)>ellion. The authorship of this noble document, Mr. Forster ascribes 
to Pym. Au abstract of the contents occupies forty pages in the first 
volume of his essays. It is interposed in the aecountgivenof the debates 
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on this most striking political i)rocediu'e. The design of drawing up 
such a declaration as may be a faithful representation to this House of 
the estate ol' the kingdom had been previously entertained in com¬ 
mittee in a more moditied form; all the leading members of the House 
being meiiibcr& of the committee, and Lord Higby being its chairman» 
After a succession of mmarkable scenes and struggles, the publication of 
thisweightydocumentwas determined on,bya majority of fifty-two. Mr. 
Foster’s grave but animated account of the debates; his admirable 
‘analysis of the remonstrance ^ his historical revision; his critical eluci¬ 
dation, must be studied in deteil to be rightly appreciated. An essay 
on the Plantagenets and Tudors follows, sendng as a sketch of consti¬ 
tutional history, and intended to show that English freedom has “ a 
podigi'ec and illusti-ating ancestors;” that in all the casualties of the 
fortunes of our old kings “a something which, under various names, 
represents the people is still on their track.” The Petition of Eight 
was the “affirmation of the precedents of three preceding centuries 
while the Great Charter of King John’s barons was the lineal descen¬ 
dant of the enactment of the first year of Henry Bcauclerc. Mr. 
Forster’sthirdeasayon theCivilWarsaiid Oliver Cromwell,contains some 
original criticism on Lord Falkland, whom he suspects to have been more 
of an apostate than Strafford; but whose prodigious learning, inimitable 
sweetness in conversation, fiowing humanity, and primitive simplicity 
and integrity of life he fully and emphatically recognises. Mr. Sanford, 
on the other hand, characterizes Lord Falkland as the most conscien¬ 
tious of the Eoyallst seceders, but morbidly sensitive; deficient in judg¬ 
ment, and ever ready to be scared by possible evils on one side of the 
question, without balancing against them the certain evils attendant 
on the other. It^is a noticeable fact that the three men who showed 
least forbearance to Strafiord were tlie deserting partisans of the 
king’s cause:—Culpepper, Falkland, and Hyde. By far the most 
valuable portion of Mr. Forster’s third essay is tiiat which relates 
to the Great Protector. Of the three views of this remarkable man’s 
pharacter, the view which attributes to him ambition, genius, and 
hypocrisy; the view which regards him as mainly sincere, but 
worldly, perplexed, interested, and “a traitor to liberty;” and that 
which regards him as “ a man whose every thought was with the 
Eternal, as one of those rare souls which could lay on itself the 
lowliest and highest functions alike,” that sought to do God’s work 
“unmoved to the transient appearance of this world, and wrestling 
and tramjding forward to the sublime hopes of another,” Mr. Forster 
seems inclined to support the last. In this view, Mr. Sanford, too, 
acquiesces in his'detailed and excellent narrative of the “ Early Life of 
Oliver Crom^lL” Both authors vindicate Cromwell’s descent and 
femily agfl^mw iho aspersions of the Koyalists. In the parish register 
of Felsti^, Bbbert Cromwell, who was buried there, 1639, and who is 
shown by Mr. Forster to be the son to whom the dying IVitcctor so 
touchingly alluded, is described as “filiushonorandi viri M***’ (esquire), 
OliverisCromwelli,” the sole “vir honotandus”«iUiitionedin tlm records 
of birth and death fe^t, ere his name “ grew iPsmous beyond his native 
county,” in that “ small Essex pariah.” In addition to his sketch of 
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Cromwell’s early life, Mr. Sanford has nine separate essays—one on 
the Tudor and Stuart period ; one on the religious and social aspects 
of Puritanism; ono on the antecedents of Charles I., and one on 
the Returns to tlie Long Parliament. The remaining sections are 
entitled, Strattbrd and Tym; Parliamentar}^ Royalism; The Earl 

fc of Essex; Long Marston Moor; and Cavalier and Roundhead 
Letters. His work docs not supersede Mr. Forster’s, nor is it 
superseded by it. Each writer throws a light of his owrn round the 
obscurities of the subject, and illustrates the same events under 
differing aspects. The abstract of the Grand Remonstrance is to 
ho found in Mr. Forster’s volume alone the characteristics of 
PuriVnism arc |>hilosopbically cousidei’cd by Mr. Sanford only. The 
result of vhiu joint perusal is the increased conviction that Charles I., 
Strafford, awl Laud were prepared for the destruction of the 
English constitution, and for the forced imposition of an entire and 
thoroughly (organized system of civil and religious despotism, au An¬ 
glican Pajiacy and an Anglican Imperialism. Had the king possessed 
Strafford’s energy and decision, the grand hut malignant genius of that 
powei'ful and intrepid intellect would have translated this dreanx of 
absolute dominion over the bodies and souls of men into a present 
reality. Strafford, happily for England, w'as unsupported, and the 
conspiracy against liberty, right, and truth, was detected, exposed, and 
cruslied by tlie illustrious leaders of the Long Pai'liament, and the 
eventual freedom of this countrv secured by the commandinc: abiliticfi 
of Cromwell, and the courage and discipline of the Puritan soldiers. 

The four biographical sketches in Mr. Forster’s second volume are 
reprinted from the “ Edinburgh ” and “ Quarterly,” wdth i*evisions and 
amplilications. To his splendid estimate of the Ijfe and intellect of 
that impersonation of liritisli manhood, Ho Foe, and liis affectionate 
vindication of the literary abilities of Steele, in reply to Lord Macau¬ 
lay's disparaging criticism, wo particularly invito attention. The two 
remaining essays arc on Churchill and Foote. 

Widely divergent from the judgment passed on the House of Stuart 
by the two authors whoso works we have just reviewed, is the verdict 
of Mr, Townend,^ in his history of its descendants. To I’cscue from 
obscurity the genealogical records of this illustrious house, and to pro¬ 
vide iuformation relating to this exiled family, proving or disproving 
the existence of their descendants, with particular relcrences to the 
Oath of Abjuration, are the motives that have impelled Mr. Townend 
to publish the present volume, lie considers that the legislative alterna¬ 
tives arc the substitution in the Act of the descendants of Charles I, for 
those of James 11. or the repeal of the Act in toto. He writes aa the eulo¬ 
gist or vindicator of the Stuarts, has apparently no national but only 
dynastic sympathies, regards Charles I. as a martyr, and Mary Queen 
of Scots as innocent. He vehemently opposes Macaulay’s representa- 


* Mr. Forster implies that this important document has never been reprinted 
from Kusliworth ; but a writer in the Leader newspaper has pointed out that 
it is to be found in the bulky work of the industrioiw A»pm. 

5 “ The Descendants of the Stuarts.” By William ToWnend. Second edition. 
London: Longman and Co. 1858. 
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tions, and aocopfa Miss Stnckland’s eoncluslona as final. Mr. Town- 
entVs bdok lias been Jndustnously compiled. It gives a clear and 
vigorous sketch of the lives of the excluded Stuarts, introduces us to 
many of llie Courts in Europe, and servos as a ready chronicle of the 
fortunes of a royal but ill-starrcd race. The pedigree of the Stuarts is 
illustrated in this volume b}’- various genealogical tables. 

From the Stuart period we descend to the time of the Guelphs.^ 
Caroline Matilda, sister of George II f, and posthumous daui^hter of 
Frederick Prince of Wales, was married, 1766, to Christian Vll., King 
of Denmark. An estrangement had already grown up between the 
royal pair when the ambitious and licentious Struensoe, the travelling 
tutor or pliysician of his majesty, was first presented to the queen. By 
his address a reconciliation was efieotod, and Struensoe, who now held 
the rank of privy councillor, became daily more accoptahte to both the 
king and queen. With the increase of his importance his ambition in¬ 
creased. To supplant (^ount Bernstortf, oratlcast todciu’ive him of his 
seat in the Council of State, lie is said to have recoinniendcd the Count 
Rantzau Aschcherg, He also obtained the recall of his friend, Enewold 
vop Brandt, wlio ere long succeeded von Ilolek as director of the royal 
amusements. Struensoe, Brandt, and Rantzau formed a triumvirate at 
Travendalil, and took measures to procure the removal from the court of 
all who were personally opposed to them. The failure of a marine expe¬ 
dition furnished a pretext for the retirement and disgrace of Bernstorff. 
The dismissal of manyoTuiuont men from the public service Ibllov.'cd; the 
Queen Dowager Juliana Maida was deserted, and Struensoe became the 
First Minister, with nearly unlimited power, the fatuous and ill-condi¬ 
tioned king being little better than a nonentity: and under the auspices 
of this able and daryig politician the party of the young queen triumphed. 
Urged by the now minister the king dissolved the Council of State, sub¬ 
stituting for it a coininissioii of conference. By this measure the nobility 
were deprived of their hereditary influence in the government of the 
countrj^ and the Danish constitution was partially revolutionized. The 
appointment of tlie presidents of administration was vested in the 
Prime Minister. The new Chamber sat during his pleasure only, and 
its members retained neither rank nor power. Such a high-hauded 
policy as this could not fiiil to defeat itself. The queen’s cause was pre¬ 
judiced, and numerous enemies were created. Among them none was 
more hitter than Count llantzau, who, with his seat in the council, lost 
all his authorit)' and importance. In revenge he joined the Queen 
Dowager at Friedensburg, Struens^e’s power, however, remained para¬ 
mount ; all business transactions were conducted bj’’ him; all State 
papers passed through Ins hands before they were ratified by the king. 
His two principal difficulties were the Exchequer and the Home Depart¬ 
ment, which had sustained great injury from the shameful incompe¬ 
tence of previous administrators. Assisted by his brother, Carl August, 
Struensee im)w attempted various financial improvements. Fresh taxa- 


■* ‘‘Struensoe, ctla Oour de CoponbE^ue, 1760—1772, M^moires de Ileverdil, 
CoDHcilki' d'Etat du Roi Chretien Vlf. Publida par Alexandre Roger, PariH, 


1858. 
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tion, however, produced great popular dissatisfaction ; aad*even among 
his most devoted adherents, coldness and reserve began to prevail. 
Meanwliile the profligate and imbecile king, prc-occupied and amused 
by Brandt, on whom devolved the especial office of keeping his majesty 
(]uict and out of the way, remained ignorant of, or indifferent to, the 
unconstitutional proceedings of his minister. The queen’s attachment 
to Struensee, which had hitherto been unavowed, hut which was any- 
thing but platonic, at length became notorious, and if she felt a mo¬ 
mentary indignation at the arbitrary conduct of* her favourite, her 
silence was purchased by her fears. About two years before this period 
Struensee had conceded the liberty of tbo press. This privilege ho 
nowwevoked; a measure which in his judgment the unrestrained free¬ 
dom of discussion had rendered necessary for self-preservation, but 
which in reality only hastened his downfall. 

Confiding in the genius of Struensee, the que(‘u refused to listen to 
the warning representations of tlic English Ambassador, who predicted 
his approaching ruin. Tlic jirophecy was soon to he realized. A secret 
consjuraey was planned by tbo partisans of the Dowager Queen. On 
the loth January, 1772, a ball was given in tlie royal jmlace. and on 
the morning of tbo 17lh the Queen J\latilda, Struensee, and his lirother. 


with Brandt and all their adherents, were arrested during its progress. 
The indictment against Struensee consisted of nine counts, comprising 
adultery with the queen ; complicity with Brandt in his insults to the 
king; cruelty to the Prince Iloyal; usurpation of authority; pecula¬ 
tion ; the sale of the (pieon’s diatuouds. and other misdemoanours im¬ 


plying interference with prerogative or established custom. Many of 
these accusations Kcverdil contemptuously sets a^dc. The queen's 
diamonds, he says, were sold by her own orde?fc. The tluel whicli 
Brandt fought with the king was a consequence of the royal command 
to regard the monarch solely as a private gentleman. All his favo¬ 
rites had liad similar rencontres; and Brandt him-^elf had received the 


king’s pardon, and had afterwards held a palace apjjointment. The 
liaison with the queen was proved; nor does there seem any doubt 
that Stmengee, originally, according to Kevcrdil, a man of noble and 
liberal instincts, availed himself of his j)owcrful j^osition to increase 
largely his own pecuxiiary emoluments. The extreme sentence of the 
law, with the atrocious aceompaniiTicnt of mutilation, was pronounced 
on both those unfortunate men. And although the king’s honour re¬ 
quired that Brandt at least should bo pardoned, the sentence in both 
instances was confirmed without any mitigation of penalties, licverdil 
relates the eouvcrsiou of Struenst'c, hitlierto an unbeliever, to Chris¬ 
tianity, and regards the frank and honest statements of the attending 
clergyman. Dr. Muntcr, as satisfactory evidence of the sincerity of the 
conversion. Ho strongly condemns, however, the European custom of 
publicly exhibiting the repentance of criminals as a proof of the truth of 
Christianity ; of publishing their conversion as a triumph, of accrediting 
the dangerous opinion that in virtue of certain prayere, and submission 
to certain forms, the scaffold becomes the assured roa^ to Paradise. 
Both Brandt and Struensee died in the odour of sanctity. 

The queen’s trial followed that of her lover and confidant. Her 
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namu was removed from the offices of the and she wiis hence¬ 

forth to bo regarded as a foreign princess. Uidding her daughter an 
eternal farewell, the unhappy lady embarked at Elsinore for Stade in 
Hanover. E^rom Stade she proceeded to Zell, where she was supported 
by the King of England till her death; retaining the title of fpicen, 
and the external indications of royalty. She died at the early ago of 
twenty-two. Such is the singular and tragic history recorded by 
Eeverdil in these memoirs. His own relation to the King and Coui't 
of Denmark may he briefly described. Horn 1732, at Nion, a little 
town in the Pays de Vand, ho appears to have been induced to visit 
Denmark by his cousin Andre Koger, who was then in high favour 
with the prime minister, the Comte de Bernstorfl*. In 1758 he wiis 
called to the mathematical chair in the Academy of Copenhagen ; in 
17(50 he was appointed tutor to the Crown Prince. He filled this 
high office conscientiously, and availed himself of his interest with the 
monarch to suggest measures of national improvement. Though his 
project for tlie emancipation of the serfs was defeated by the jealous 
opposition of the war minister, the Count of Sfc, Germain, lleverdil 
at least suecee<lod in preparing the way foJ* their enfranchisement. Hy 
the machinations of Hoick, Keverdil was at last ordered to quit Copen¬ 
hagen. In 1771, however, ]»c was recalled by the* then triumpliant 
Count Stniensee, and with the encouragement and approbation of 
Bcmstorlf himself, he consented to accept an appoiutmont in the 
palace. On the explosion of the conspiracy he quietly withdrmv irom 
the kingdom, returned once again to tlie coimtiy of his* birth, and 
there lived in an honourable and patriotic retirement. His society 
was sought and \yilued by many eminent i)orson3. Among otluTs by 
Necker, Madame ^le St^d, Bonstetton and Voltaire. The wit of 
Pemey, in testifying to Iteverdirs conversational talent, remarked, 
“ On jwut avoir autaut d’esprit que licverdil mais pas d’avantage.” His 

Memoires*’ arc written in a facile and lucid style, and by all who 
wish to acquire a closer acquuintimce with llic ^voilhless king and 
court of Denmark at the close of the last .contuiy, will be found to 
possess value and significance. They are preced^ by a short notice 
of the author, and followed by several unedited letters by a descendant 
of Madame lieverdil’s ; himself a resident at Nion. 

The first volume of the Correspondence of Napoleon issued froin 
the imperial printing press at the commencement of the prc.scnt year, 
and was pronounced a remarkable specimen of typogi'aphical excellence. 
The splendour mid costliness of the work, however, rendered it inaccessi¬ 
ble to the million. It has accordingly been republished in a cheaper and 
more popular form. By an imiKjrial decree issued at Boulogne, Septem¬ 
ber 7th, 1854, a commission was appointed to collect, arrange, and pub¬ 
lish the correspondence of the august predecessor of Napoleon III. That 
commission consisted of various senators and members of the Institute: 
Lefebvre, Chasseriau of the Council of State, Perren, chef de seaiion in 
theministry of State; and acted under the presidencyof MarshalVaillant, 

“ ('orreKponclaiice de Napoldon ler.” Publide par ordre de I'Empereur Napo- 
l^n HI. Tome niemier. Faria. 1858. 
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minister of war. The volume before us is the product of their joint 
editorship. It is prefaced by the report of the commission addressed 
to the reigning Emperor, in which ho is by implication assimilated to 
Augustus, his “ august predecessor” to Csesar, and the political, 
military, and sulministrativo correspondence of “this incomparable 
genius” to the commentaries of the great Komau captain and states¬ 
man, The task assigned them is declared to be that of “ reuniting and 
bringing to light the scattered traces of the thoughts of Napoleon.” 
In pursuance of this object the commission ransacked archives and 
libraries, consulted the representatives of the oldest families in Europe, 
applied to foreign governmeuts, and solicited aid from private sources. 
Ten tHpusaiid works published on Napoleon or the events of his reign 
have been catalogued and examined; the letters addressed by Napo¬ 
leon to different European sovereigns, and his correspondence with the 
Pnnee Eugene have been put under contribution. In their rich store 
of disposable material the commissioners specify a collection of docu¬ 
ments relating to the campaigns of Italy and Egypt in forty-seven 
volumes ; 10,000 papers in the archives of the empire; 20,000 in the 
War Office ; 2000 in the Foreign Office; 1100 in the Admiralty, and 
1500 in the other State offices. After the labour of collection and 
examination, came the (jucstion of aiTangement. The arrangement 
ultimately adopted was that of chronological order, from a conviction 
that it was the only effective method of “ reproducing the succession 
of the great Emperor’s thoughts,” and forcibly and faithfully display¬ 
ing “ Ills universal aptitude and wonderful fertility.” As a first instal¬ 
ment of this imperial literary enterprise we have the initial volume 
of the Correspondence of Napoleon 1., containing a thousand and 
eighteen documents, a great part of which have ne^jer yet been pub¬ 
lished. The volume commences with a report on the artillery employed 
in the siege of Toulon, the details of which are discussed in twelve 
letters. The majority of the loiters and papers which follow, relating 
to the operations of the ainny in Italy, are addressed to the Executive 
Directory ; the Minister of War and Finance; the French Generals; 
various ltdian officials; and Joseph Buonaparte, These letters and 
orders evince a terrible promptitude and vigour; they show an iron 
resolution; a quick insight into the exigencies of a situation; a fierce 
detenuination to succeed, an intrepid intellect and unsparing iactique-. 
Napoleon’s orders seem to have the precision and consequence of 
cannon balls, going right to the mark, witli hital aim. We lind in 
these letters frequent complaints of the disorder and ill-conduct of the 
soldiers composing the array of Italy. In a rejjort addi'essed to the 
Directory (No. 126), Napoleon declares that lie found this army not 
only destitute but without discipline, and in a state of peqietual insub¬ 
ordination. To such a height had tlie general discontent proceeded, 
tliat a Dauphin’s company had been formed, in which counter revo¬ 
lutionary songs were sang. Two of the officers, he says, accused of 
having cried Vim Is roi, I have referred to a court-martial (conseil 
militaire). He directs General Domartin (331) to afifeemble the 84th 
demi-grade, to express the displeasure of the general commahding- 
in-chief. 
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In tlie order numbered (214), be complains of .the horrible pill^e 
which had been carried ou for several days, and authorises the generals 
of divisions to shoot instantaneously those officers or soldiers who might 
be Ibund exciting others to pillage. In a letter addressed to the Direc¬ 
tory (24th Apnl, 1796), he says—“ The soldier without bread is guilty 

of such furious excesses as make ong blush to bo a man.I will 

restore order, or 1 will cease to command these brigands.” The gene¬ 
ral bmvery of the French soldier, however, is never im|)eached; personal 
exploit is highly panegyrized, and tales of individual valour are related 
that border on the labulous. Ou the other band, the English are 
rept)rted to have retreated witli such precipitation at Toulon, that a 
great part of their tents and baggage fell into the pow'er of the French 
(No. 12); while the officers connnaiiding the Austrian army are not 
complimented either for their course or their generalship. These 
letters of Napoleon soinetiinos possess an aneedotieal value, to which 
we can only draw attention here; and not unfrcqucntly contain indi¬ 
cations of ])is theory of life and morals. To Lucy he writes (55), 
‘‘Health, constancy, a light lieart, and never say die. If you meet 
with bad or ungrateful men, remember the fine though comic saying 
of Scapiii: ‘ SacltoneUeur gre de tons lets crimeis gtic Von ne commei 
’* There is an admirable table of contents attached to this 
volume, giving the number, dates, addresses, subjects, and references 
of all the orders and letters. It opens with tlie siege of Toulon, in 
the year II., and closes witli the defeat of Wurmser, in the year IV. 
From the ]>resent French ty]>e of imperial gi'catness we are recalled by 
the narrative of the Su'c de Joinvillc^* to tlie ideal of medieval royalty 
realised in the inost Christian king, St. Louis. The late Dr. Arnold 
regarded him as .plosely approximating to the type of a good king. 
"With some allowance for the diilerent conception of duty, which’ a 
difiei’cnt belief ncoossitated, and looking to tlic animating motive, 
rather tlian to the ascertainable consequences, we arc inclined to accept 
Dr. Arnold’s verdict. If the sjurit of self-devotion to a cause which 
we believe to b(s holy aiul august, can justify the conduct which it 
dictates, irresi)cctively of the reasonableness of that conduct, then may 
Louie TX. be justified for his crusading enteiprise; .for to him that 
enterprise appeared in the light of a celestial mission, Wc cannot, 
however, in our soberer judgment, justify Louis IX. absolutely; for if 
love and devotion inspire action, reason mid prudence must select and 
regulate it; and the self-sacrilieing enthusiasm of this crusading king, 
unrestrained and iindirectedby intelligence, was in reality as disastrous 
in its consequences to others, as are the cold calculations of an exclu¬ 
sive self-interest. But if wc cannot acquit Louis IX, of error in action, 
and mischief in I'esult, we can at least pronounce him pure in motive 
and upright in practice. If his religion was alloyed by the superstition 
of the age, his moral perceptions were not distorted by ecclesiastical 
sophistries. He disdained to bi*cak faith with the Infidel when coun¬ 
selled to do so; indignantly rejected the advice, once tendered him, to 

* “ M^moir&a de Jean ISire de Joinvillc.*' PubKda par *M. Francisque Michel. 
Paris. 185d. 
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ro^Mi'd an agreement as oancollcJ becauso tbc seal bad been broken, 
and wisely and greatly refused to lend the spiritual power, in its decline, 
the support of his secular arm, unless the sentences of excommunica¬ 
tion were first examined and approved b}" his own .judges. Rightly 
has Michelet ascribed to St, Louis that elevation of mind which places 
equity above law. He denounced the custom of trial of battle, at least 
in its application to»the poor and oppressed ; ho compelled his brother . 
Charles of Anjou to restore an estate to its refractory ]>ossessor; he 
punished his barons when they did wrong; he discouraged the secret 
administration of justice, and declared that throughout his kingdom it 
riliould be done openly and before the people, Rrave, and even warlike, 
when duty called him to bo so, be laboured always to maintain and 
extend ^caco among foreign princes. Sensitively conscientious, he ever 
sacrificed liis own interest to his loVe of right. The depth ot his piety 
may be estimated by the words which he addressed to his daughter 
shortly before his death: “Dear daughter, the measure according to 
which wo ought to love God, is to love him beyond measure. The 
love whi(!h he bore to his people appeared by what he said to his eldest 
sqn during asitereillness he had at Fontainbleau: “Dear son, I pmy 
tllee to gain the love of the people of thy khigdom, for truly 1 should 
j)refer a Scot’s coming from Scotland to govern the people of the king¬ 
dom well and loyally, to thy governing them ill.” The middle ages 
seem to have culminated in King Louis: with Philippe le Bel, his 
grandson, begins our modern history. The age of man’s I'ights has 
fong since succeeded to that of man’s duties ; and gentle imaginative 
minds, believers in the good old times, sigh for tliat golden period 
which we all place in the past or in the future. “ If this beautiiul age 
ever yet existed, it must certainly have been, says 01^0 of the first of 
French critics, in those fifteen years of peace when St- Louis sat with 
his noble^i in the forest of Vincennes, resting against an oak; and all 
wlio had business came to speak to him without hindrance,” Of this 
^aint king, of his actions, and his sayings, Joinville was the enthusiastic 
admirer and faithful historian. His narrative, in winch he records his 
impressions and experiences, is simple, artles-s, inconsecutive. His 
garrulity makes him indifferent to logical connection, and tlui ilow of 
ins story is often suspended wiiile he records some incident which an 
arbitrary association suggests. His mailnor, however, is animated, and 
his style characterized by a natural eloquence. Occasionally ho mingles 
reflection with recital, but he is so little sceptical, that one of his critics 
says of him, w^ might suppose that objects ^vero created the day on 
which he first beheld them. Everything, sm'prises him. Everything 
to him is new, wonderful, miraculous, Cairo he believes to be Babylon. 
The Nile he pronounces to be a river which has its source in Paradi^. 
Ho composed his “M6moires" in extreme old age, though still “ fresh' 
in memory and young in heart.” He never boasts of ms own deeds, 
and never speaks ill of another. He writes always with a noble sim¬ 
plicity, and, if with a childlike credulity, yet with an open eye for facts 
which came under his own immediate cognizance. Jomville was bom 
in 1224, in the family chateau in Ohfilons-sur-Marne, of distinguish^ 
ancestry. In 1248 he sold all his pqssessions, equipped ten knights, 
[Vol. LXXI. No. CXXXIX.]— New Seeies, VoL XV. No, L X 
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and took the Cross with King Louis. He was present at the battle 
(Jf Cairo, and recounts the exploits of the King, and the suflbrings of 

the Crusiiders. In the second ill-starred expedition of his beloved 
master (1270), JoinviUe refused to take part, For many years ho 
ocGupie^himst^lf on his own domains in building and repairing churches. 
His presence was often required at Court, and bo was employed more 
than once in the service of the State. His palviotism led him to 
resist the exactions of Philippe le Bel, but under Louis le Hutin, who 
repealed his predecessor’s oppressive imposts, he witlidrew his opposi¬ 
tion to the Court, and at ninety years of age, in obedience to a royal 
summons, the stout-hearted seuescbal of Champagne joined the force 
that had been raised to reduce the revolted Flemings, In 1317 lie 
returned once more to Joinville, and died there two years aftci'wards, 
having lived to see six kings seaWd on the throne of Franco, The 
edition of these celebiatod memoirs now before us is issued by the 
enterprising publisher, Firniin Didot. The text is based on tliat of 
the mauuscript found by Marshal Saxe, at Brussels, in 1744. The 
volume is enriched with dissertations on the life of Joiuville, his MSS., 
his family, hie castle and tomb, and with appendices containing tl;e 
instruction of St. Louis tj his daughter, Sarrasin’s narrative letter on 
the first crusade of St. Louis, and two ancient metrical composition>s; 
and with four illustrations in steel. 

Nearly three ceiiturlos after the cleatli of King Louis, Fery de Guyon, 
Bailli-General of Anchiu and Pesquencotirt, w^rote his meinoir.s.' The 
volume in which they are now comprised forms one of a scries of nar¬ 
ratives and chronicles published by the Historical Society of Belgium. 
These memou'S were first printed in 1064, at Tounniy, about a hundred 
years after the (^cath of the author. The co]>y wliicli su]i])Ues the text 
of the present inyiression is that preserved in the Iloyal Library. The 
bai'baric and chivalrous manners of the period in which Fery ^c Guyon 
lived m-e reflected in his unpretending recital. Ho paints with fideiitv 
the man of arras, the warlike adventurer, the vicissitudes of the soldier’s 
life, the abundance of one day, the destitution of the next. Our 
clfronicler was born in Burgundy in 1507. Quitting the jiaternal roof 
at the age of sixteen, he followed the Seigneur de I’Estoile to Baamqon, 
in the capacity of page. 1 rom Besan^on he proceeded to Milan, where 
the Constable of Bourbon then sustained a siege. He recounts the 
defeat of the French at the passage of the Sesia, the death of the 
Chevalier Bayard; the expedition in Provence, that iindeHakeu 
gainst Marseilles, and the capture of Francis I., without the dramatic 
incidents^ related by the French writers. He takes us with him, when 
Bourbon’s army marched upon Home, and makes us witness the sack 
of this city. Wo are present 'with him at the Siege of Naples, so 
glorious^ deh^nded by Philibert de Cb&lons, Prince of Orange. In 
1532 Guyon's company was commissioned to put down the brigands of 
Calabria, and was afterwards incorporated with the imperial army, 
formed for the protection of Hungary against the Turks. Two years 

^ ■" Mdmoirca de Fery de Chiycm,’' Par Z)e Bobaulx de Sounioy^ BruxeUes. 
1858. 
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later ho took part in the expedition to Tunis, beheld the defeat of 
Khair-Bddin, known as Barbaj’ossa IL, the Corsair King of Algiers; 

returned tp Italy, and passed the winter at Naples. In the sprins^ of 
1630 he accompanied the Emperor in his triumphal entrance into 
Home. After the truce of Nice he proceeded to Spaiif, was received 
into the service of the Emperor, followed him to G-ennany, was pre¬ 
sent at the Diet of Augsburg, went once more to Italy, and then to 
Algiers, On tliis occasion the imperial army vras wrecked on the 
African coast, and unprovided with food or ammunition, suffered 
terrible extremities, lletimiing to Spain, he remained there till 1543, 
when he was again summoned to the imperial standard, when war was 
levied against the Duke of Cleves. In 1541 Guyon married Jeanne 
de St. ^aagon. lie afterwards distinguished himself in the brilliant 
campaign terminated by the Peace of Cressy. Four years later he 
received letters patent of nobility ; joined the expedition into Cham¬ 
pagne, 1552, and in the following year was present at the Sieges of 
Therquaiine and Hosdin, With the Peace of tiJhAteau Cambresis, 1559, 
the army was disbanded. It was about this time tliat our author was 
invested with the office of bailli of Anchin, a rich abbey, situated near 
Donay. Ho resumed military service und^T the Hieur de Montigny, 
in the spring of 1560, and, in August of the same year, defeated a 
troop of Iconoclasts, who, after having pillaged the Abbey of Mar- 
chiennes, menaced that of Anchin with a similar fate. Later he 
accompanied the arny of the Seigneur of Noiroan^es to the Sieges of 
Maestricht, Bois-le-duc, and Holland. In 1568 he was deputed to 
follow and watdi tho march of the 1^'ince of Grange tlu'ough Brabant and 
Hainault. 1 lo was pri'puring to assume the Governorship of the Castle 
of BoiKdiain, to which office he had been appointed, when, on the morn¬ 
ing of the day iixctl for his departure, he was struck with apoplexy, 
and died an hour after at Pesquencourt. Guyon’s narrative is written 
in a slow, laborious, prosaic style; he is inexact in his chi*onology,and 
his geographical notions are somewhat The peculiar spelling 

under which he disguises the names of p(*rsons and places has been 
abandoned in this edition of his narrative, and an attempt has been 
made to reinstate in their native orthographical honours the names of 
liis coutt^l^orary countrymen, 'flu' volume- opens with a notice of 
the life of the author, and is furnished with an analytical table of con¬ 
tents, and an index. 

From ancient chroniclers we pass to modern historians. Mr. E. B. 
Crowe, ® the author of a compendious history of France iu Dr. Lard- 
ner's Cabiiiot Oyclopcedia .has ])re8ented to tho public the first 
volume of a more minute and philosophical work, which, in recording 
the destinies of the French nation, professes to survey the 8abje<S 
from an English [joint of view. The author has purpo^y abstained 
from multiplying references; in feet, he rarely cites an original docu¬ 
ment; and the work thus loses in authority w'hat it gains in typogra¬ 
phical concinnity. The narrative U, however, clearly and forcibly 

* History of Fran^** By Byrs EviU3S Chwe. Id 5 vob. Vd. 1. 

London: Longman and Co, •ISSS. 
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written ; the stylo is flowing, uninternipted and animated. There is 
no spleudour of diction displayed, no scenic arrangement attempted, 
no strength or siibtilty of thought evidenced in these pages, A simple, 
unimpassioned^ but lucid and comprehensive chronicle of the events 

that occurred from the days of Clovis, who died iu Oil, to those of 
Charles V., who expired in 1380, is what Mr. Crowe oflers us in the first 
volume of his work. If tlic promised four volumes, designed to com¬ 
plete the history, should be equally meritorious, Mr. Crowe will have 
furnished the educated class of his countrymen with a luminous and 
instructive recital of the extraneous incidents and domestic vicissitudes 
in the national biography of France. ‘^Tho noblest result of ages,” 
says our author, “ the greatest achievement of humanity, has been to 
found and produce a nation. The ancient world, with few jmd insignifi¬ 
cant exceptions, only knew empires established by arms and main¬ 
tained by force. The existence of a nation . . . is a jflieuomenon 

of modern times. , . . There is no country which more completely 

embodies the idea of a nation than France.” These senteijces serve to 
indicate the character and direction of Mr. Crowe’s pliilosophical 
speculations. The history commences with an account of the successes 
of Clovis and Pepin, and the imperial organization of Charlemagne ; the 
rise of feudalism ; the incursion ol* the Northmen; the institution of 
chivalry and the foundation of the French monarchy, fill the opening 
chapters of this volume. We may refer to the sixth chapter for a cir¬ 
cumstantial report of the })olitical htuI legislative administration of St. 
Louis, and to the eighth for a description of the policy of Philip the 
Fair, which terminat(fd in tlie premature reduction of the feudal nobles, 
and the compulsory unity of France under the paramount and despotic 
power of royaltyj* 

From France w€ pass over to Italy, and in the “ History of the King¬ 
dom of Naples,” by (ieneral Collctta,® recognise a work which will be 
read with pleasure and advantage by all who take an interest in the 
destiny of that beautiful but unhappy country. The author of the 
history was born in Naples on 23rd January, 1775. He entered the 
army as an artillery officer in the twenty-first year of his age, and dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the war against the French in 1798. Involved 
in the ruin of the Parthenopean Kepublic he narrowly escaped with 
his life. On his dismissal from the army he adopted the profession of 
a civil engineer, and under King Joachim was appointed Councillor of 
State in 1814, having previously risen to the chief command of the 
military engineers. In the Austrian campaign ho gained fresh laui'els, 
and was employed to negotiate the treaty of Casalanza. Under 
Ferdinand his rank was confirmetl, and after the revolution of 1820 he 
was sent to Sicily to suppress the revolt. Colletta succeeded Parisi us 
Minister of War in February, 1821. On March 26th the (xermans were 
in poss^sk^ of Naples, and among the destined victims was the new 

> “Histoiy of the Kingdom of Ndples, 1734*1825/'^ By General Pietro Col- 
iefcta. Tranalated from me Italian. By S. Homer, ' With a Supplementaiy 
Chapter, 1828-1856. Edinburgh; T, Constable and Co. London: Hamilton, 
.^aos, and Co. 1858. ^ 
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niiuister. Tor three months he had to endure the insults and menaces 
of Canosa in the castle of St. Elmo. Einally, he was conveyed to 
Biiinn in Moravia “ at the foot of that Spielberg which has been tnade 

a living tomb for so many Italian patriots.” Here his health began to 

decline, and he was allowed after two years to reside in Florence, In 
Florence lie commenced writing his history of Naples, and this book 
occupied the remaining eight years of his life. He died at Florence on 
11th November, 1831, Coletta, while opposing demagogic influence 
and repudiating a shallow materialistic philosophy, was an undoubted 
admirer of the liberal Government introduced into Naples on the 
entranc^ of the French. He contends that the Neapolitans alone in 
Italy have preserved the seeds of the common political regeneration. 
By the decrees that emanated from King Charles of Bourbon, guided 
by liis minister Tanucei, freedom, he asserts, was first redeemed from 
ecclesiastical tyranny. Under King Ferdinand the humiliating 
acknowledgment of vassalage was repudiated by the Neapolitans. The 
theories of political liberty, propagated in France in 1789, first became 
fruit-beai’ing in Naples, while the people weregbedient to the laws and 
the revenue of the country continued to .increase. On the conquest of 
Naples by the French, 1799, the nation armed to support the institu¬ 
tions of their country, and only a few fought on the side of liberty. 
Next followed the reign of tlic French kings, with the enjoyments of 
the civil franchises of the empire. In 1813 Italy was on the eve of 
being united, but diplomacy aud arms prevented the union. The 
following year the Neapolitans returned to Italian rule. In 1815 the 
Neapolitan array unfurled the banner of freedom and marched through 
Italy, but the people of Parma, Modena, and Tuioany, joined the 
Germans. On tlie restoration of the old govermneuff the French code 
was preserved, but, in 1820, the people, by an adinhably conceived 
revolution, passed better laws for tlieiuselves. In the course of thirty 
years, 1(X),()00 Neapolitans have perished in the cause of political free¬ 
dom and for the love of Italy, Though now sunk in misery they are 
ready for action, aud though restless it is only from a desire to amelio¬ 
rate their condition. This summary of the honourable deeds, attributed 
by the historian to his countrymen, will assist the reader in forming 
some notion of the spirit and impori of his book. Commencing with 
the reign of Charles of Bourbon, it relates the conquest of the Sicilies, 
the victory of Vclletri, the popular risings against the Inquisition, and 
the attempts of Charles to subvert the feudal system. The reign of 
Ferdinand IV. follows. The first elfects of the French revolution in 
the kingdom of Naples, the preparations for war and defence, the 
triumph of the French army, the establishment and suppression of the 
Partbenopcan Bepublic and the resumption of the throne by King 
Ferdinand, arc recorded in the remaining chapters of the first volume. 
The changes introduced in the State, the trials and reforms of the 
Neapolitan people under Joseph Buon^arte and Joachim Murat occupy 
the next two books of this history. The measures of the Government 
at the restoration of the Bourbons, the foreign and domestic events 
under the two Ferdinands and Francis I., are comprised in the second 
volume. A supplementary chapter by the translator brings the 
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historical narrative down to the year 1S56. It contains a succinct 
account ol‘ the revolutionary movement in Italy, the single-handed 
struggle of Venice against Austria, the liostilities with Austria under 
Charles Albert, the proceedings at Rome, and the expedition against 
Sicily. The secret societies, the diplomatic negotiations, the various 
revolts, an*l the I'esulis of j>npal and royalist i*ctw^tion, are desi‘ril)pJ 

with sufficient minuteness. The translator rests his hope of the future 
independence of the Italian people on their own virtue, courage, and 
unanimity ; demands the exercise of foreign influence to prevent uni'air 
interference in the interests of despotism, and deprecates “ all servile 
imitation of Fraiice or even of England.” The aspirations of the Italian 
historian are patriotic; his enthusiasm sustained rather than ardent; 
his narrative calm and flowing, his stylo sedate and measured. 

A manual of the ancient literary documents, that may bo profitably 
consulted as autliorities by the student or writer of an history of^ 
Germany, from the most remote period of the middle ages to the 
middle of the thirteenth century, has been comj)iled with suflicient 
fullness for all practiealj^urposes, if not with bibliographical exhaustive¬ 
ness, by W. Wattenbach. A prize had been oflered by the Royal 
Society of the Sciences at Gottingen, in 1853, for a critical ju*<'ount of 
German Medieval Historiography, and the successful candidate was the 
author of this essav. The introduction describes the editions ol’ tlic 
old writers published in the sixteenth century, and enumerates those 
issued in our own day ))y La)>[>eiiberg, Stenzel, Ficker, Cornelius, and 
others. The l^endary and eccicsiasrieal contributions to historical 
mat^el are referred to that early jjcriod which elapsed before the 
reign of Chavleaiagne. The second division includes all the writings 
that illustralu tHfe Carloviugiaii era ; the third particularizes tlmse of 
the time of the Othos; the fourth comprises those w^hich appeared iji 
the interval between the election of Conrad 11. and the death of Henry 
V.; and the last section contains a notice of the narrative.s, annals, 
talcs, and poetical compositions, calculated to assist the historian’s 
labours, which belong to the period between the death of Henry V. 
and the middle of the thirteenth century. An index extending over 
eighteen pages registers the various historical documents specjfled in 
the text, cites the names of the authors, and gives the numeral 
references. 

Pierre des Noyers was secretary to ‘Maria Louisa de Gonzaga, 
Princess of Mantua and Nevers, and Queen of Poland; and wrote 
numerous letters on private and public affairs from 1655 to 1659.^^ 
These letters, collectcxl in a volume of nearly GOO pages, were intended 
by their original editor to illustrate the history of Poland and Sweden 
during those four years of foreign invasion and domestic paralysis, in 
1652 the lihermt veto of the privileged dasa was earned to its true 

** Deutschland's tieschicfatequellen imMiitelalterbis zu Mitte der dreizehnten 
JabrhuDderts.” Von W, Wattenbach. London: Williams and Noi^ate, Berlin. 
ISoH. 

Lettrea do Pierre des Noyea^, Pour servir h I’Histoire de Poloiy^e et de 
la Su^e de 1656 h Loudon: Williams and Kotgate. Berlin : Bohr, 106U. 
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“logical excess.” A single deputy in the Diet had the desperate 
court^e to exercise this political right, and thus stopped the whole 
machinery of government. The King, John Casimir, had contrived 
to embroil himself with Sweden, and thus every circumstance seemed 
to conspire for the overthrow of Poland. Tlio Muscovites entered her 
terntoriofl and advanced as far as Wllua; the Swedes ponotrated on 

the otlior side, and their progress was only arrested at Warsaw ; the 
Elector of Drandenburg, a tributary of Poland, joined the King of 
Sweden, wlnJe liagotzi, Prince of Transylvania, inax'chcd with 50,000 
men to the assistance of the Swedes, On the revolt of the Cossacks, 
Casimi^in despair abandoned the country and retired into Silesia. 
The chivalrous courage of the Polos, however, saved their fatherland in 
this einergenc}^. Everywhere they flew to arms. The Pussians were 
defeated in a pitched battle, and various successes were obtained over 
the Swedes. On tlie declaration of war against Sweden, by the King 
of Denmark, Charles Gustavuswas compelled to return to his countiy, 
and peace was finally concluded at Oliva, near Dantzig,in IGCO. John 
Casimir then abdicated the throne, and Michael Wisnovviecki, a native 
youth, was elected king by the nation. It is of this period of dissen¬ 
sion and invasion, of royal weakness and popular devotion, that Pierre 
des iVoyers writes, in these semi-political, historical, gossiping letters 
of his. There is much of inloresting detail, much of useful informa¬ 
tion in them, niucli of social incident and usage, and much of private 
comment and belief, that aid us in realizing the age and the men and 
women that lived in it. Xow and then wo catch a glimpse of the 
Swetlish monarch and the Enjrlisli IVotector; or we are introduced to 
that U'umed lady, Maria Ounitia, a famous linguist and sacanfe ; or we 
listen to the astrological fluicios or therapeutic speculations of the 
secretary himself. In one i3lace he tells ns that he Inul an attack of 
fever, for which he can imiigine no reason but the disastrous position 
of the jdancts about the time of liis illness. He was ill for seven days, 
during wliieh he was bled five times. Ua the fifth day the phy¬ 
sicians, having done their worst, gave liiiu up ; but “ 1 have recovered 
at last,” he says, “though 1 am still so weak that one can’t well bo 
wcakci'.” Our good secretary evidently took a deal of killing. 

The history of Poland receives a more formal illustration in a work 
by Pricdrich von Smitt, which has thjj double title of “ Suworrow uud 
Polen’s Untergang.” It consists of three volumes, of which one is 
new, one has been published before, and one has not yet appeared. It 
is dedicated to the Emperor Alexander II., and is written from the Rus¬ 
sian point of view. From the days of Stanislaus the author complaixis 
that Poland’s history has been unscrupulously misrepresented. It is 
time to hear the other side. Original and authentic documents are 
accessible. These he has consult^; and the result he tells us is a true 
and accurate statement of facts. M. Smitt appears to be not only a 
fatalist but an optimist. Poland perished, and nothing became her so 
well as her deatL She 'Was a perpetual menace to Prussia, Austria, 

“Suworrow and PoWs Untei^ang.” Von Friedrich, von Smitt. Leipzig 
nnd Heidolberg. 
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and Russia. She had lived long enough. Rome grow, flourished, de- 
oaved, died. Iceland did the same. The life of nations is in an eternal 
flow. 0\m Tolaiid was strong and Russia weak. It came to Russia’s 

turn to be strong, and she had an equal right with Roland to remove 
her deadly enemy, for her own moral and political Bocurity, She used 
this right, ami is justified by the law of self-preservation and the evi¬ 
dent indications of a Providential will. The Deus ex machinaiu this 
case was personated by the Empress Catherine. Under the coercion 
of her troops the Diet elected for king her lover, Stanislaus Roniatowski. 
When the patriot party became exclusive and intolerant, Russia, in 
common with Great Britain, Prussia, and 'Deinnark, protested against 
its ai-bitrary measures. More Russian troops were sent into Poland, 
^rhe dissidents formed a conLederution under Pi incc Radzivil; the 
Cathulics a counter eonfoilcration, knenvn as the Confederation of Bar. 
The Russian soldiers sided with the dissidents, and were soon joined 
by an Austrian and Prussian force. It was in this crisis tliat Suwor- 
row first distinguished himself, lie defeated tlie armies of both 
Pulawftkics, took Cracow by storm, and was accredited with tho trium¬ 
phant ternnnation of the campaign. The first partition of Poland 
soon followed, a treaty being signed at Petersburg, 5th August, 1772. 
The year after a war with tlie Ttirks broke out, and Suworrow liaving 
won three victories over the trooi)s of Mustapha III., cfleeted a junction 
with General Kamenskay, and in a fourth victory put an md to the 
Contest. In 177d, Pugat.'^cliow, a Cossack of the Don, organized a 
formidable insurrection. Suworrow encountered and overthrew the 
insurgents. In 1783 he subjugated the Cuban Tartars. Four years 
after, the second^Turkish war alforded him many opportunities for di.>- 
plaving his splendid strategic talents. The campaigns of 17S8 and 
178U are circumstantially related by M.Smitt. This second campaign 
was terminated by the battles of Fokshani, Ry mnik, and tlie stonning ol 
Ismail. To all this brilliant success Suworrow mainly irontributed. The 
Empress Catherine, in recognition of these services, raised him to tlie 
<lignity of a Russian Count, with tho title of Ryninikski, suggested by 
the victory gained on the banks of the river Ryinnik. In 1792 Su¬ 
worrow was appointed Governor-General of the province of Yckaterin- 
oslaw, the Crimea, and the district of the Dniester. In 1794 he re¬ 
duced the revolted Poles: five years later he commanded the troops 
which fought in Italy against tlfe French ; and, returning to St. Petei-s- 
burg in lb(X), died a few days after his arrival, in the seventieth year 
of his age. We have miticipated M. Smitt’s narratives, in this brief 
of SuwoiTow’s actions, for the second volume concludes with 
the events of the year 1792. SuworroAv was a daring and dexterous 
officer, determined, prompt, and inventive, lie is one of the few 
generals who never lost a battle. He was rough, uncouth, stern ; tem¬ 
perate in his habits ; orthodox in his religion, and strict in its obser¬ 
vances. Though of a weak constitution, he recoiled from no privation 
or ffitiguc. Suworrow has a foremost rank amopg the captains of wai*, 
imd his story may be read with renewed satisfaction in the sharp, clear 
version of Friedrich von Smitt. 
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found among her papers, in an envelope addi’essed “ to her beloved 
soti, the Grand Duke Paul,” Paul ctjididcd the secret to Kourakine, 
who copied the autograph. Prom this copy, twenty years after Paufs 
death, two other transcripts were made. iSubsequently, by the direc¬ 
tion of the Emperor Nicholas, all the existing copies were seized by 
the police, the original being carefully’' deposited in the iinperiai 
archives. From Constantine Arsenieff, the tutor of the present Em¬ 
peror, M. Iler/.eii derived his first information on this subject. It 
would ?eem that about three years ago, Alexander 11. ordered the 
original document to be brought for his perusal. A few copies then 
once more found their way into circulation, one of which supplied the 
text fv)r the present edition. Of the authenticity of these Memoirs M. 
llcrzen etitertains no doubt. They relate tlic events of the early ycaiv 
of the Worn an-Emperor,” from her birth to its thirtieth anniversary. 
Tlic living portraits drawn by her own liand are those of a young, 
ardent, intelleetual girl, imprisoned in a palace, and gradually perverted 
by its corrupting influences : of a mean, cross, greedy, pedantic mother, 
boxing her daughter’s ears, aud appropriating her now clothes; oi' u 
jealous, envious, tipsy vixen, the Empress Elizabeth—and a drunken 
noodle of a husband, who inadc his young wife the couiidante of his 
love Intrigues; and when she pretended sleep, to cscajw the persecution, 
struck luir a blow with his list to awsiken her. Young, ill-used, and 
unhappy, Catherine listonodto the passionate solicitations of Soltikofl'. 
Ifer union with the Grand Duke afforded no promise^of offspring, and 
when it wtis suggested that she should sacrifice her scruples to the 
welfare of the State, and she wiis offered a choice of two level’s, she 
took both, says M. Herzen, aud to SoltikofF and Narichkino subse¬ 
quently added a third in Poniatowski, Such wsSa the commencement 
of lier erotic career. 11’ the fatlicr of the Emperor is Sergius Soltikoff, 
aud Herzen contend.s that Catherine’s confesRion is sufficiently explicit 
on this point, the imperial family of Uussia is connected neither with 
that of llomauolf nor that of Holstein Gottorp. \Vliat, then, becomes 
of Russian legitimacy aiifl hereditary right ? 

From such a picture of moral degeneracy it is a relief to turn to the 
contemplation of a noble and phiiosopliic*life, that of Sir Humphrj' 
Davy.^** The volume now published out of loving regard to a brother’s 
memory, may be considered as supplementary to the biography by Dr. 
Paris, \vhich appeared in 1831, aud one by Dr. Davy, which was 
issued live years after. It contains a sketch of his birth and early 
education^ an account of his studies and scientific I'esearches, his 


^ j'M^moires de ITmixSratrice Catherine H. Ecrits par elle-mdnie, et pro- 
eddds d’xino Preface.*’ Par A Herzen. Londres: Trubner et Cie. 1S59. 

M ** Fn^gmentary Bemains, Literary and Scientific, of Sir Humphry Davy; 
with a Sketch of his Life, and Selections from his Correspondence.”^ Edit^ by hw 
brother, John Davy, M.D., F.R.S. Loudon: CburcbilL 1868. 
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travels, liis last illness and death. It is enriched with the letters of 
many distinguished men—Southey, Coleridge, Landor, and others. 
The selection from Davy’s own letters seems judiciously made. His 
descriptions, half poetic and half scientific, are often admirably done. 
His intellect was of a high and comprehensive order, philosophical, 
imaginative, and artistic. He was an accomplished painter, and by 
cultivation might have taken rank among ix)ets. He is said to have 
lisped in numbers, and some of his verses are of undoubted merit. 
Such, however, were only the graceful recreations of his exalted mind. 
Scientific research and inventive genius form his true title to an enduring 
recognition. His great discoveiy, that of the metallic basis of the 
fixed alkalies, was an era in the history of chemistry. After a trial of 
forty years, his safety lamp maintains its reputation unimijaired. As 
a means of preserving the lives of thousands of poor men, he “ valued 
it more than anything he ever did.” His present biographer corrects 
a misstatement on this subject in the lately })ublished “Life of G, 
Stephenson.” The lamp invented by this remarkable man was, says 
Dr. Davy, as admitted by himself, fonneil entirely on mechanical 
principles, and had no pretensions to safety till constructed alter the 
manner of the Davy lamp. Wise, liberal, and tolerant, both in politics 
and I'eligioii, Sir H. Davy anticipated little benefit from the diffusion 
of iwolutionary opinion in JKuropc, and became more “apostolic in his 
creed” as he grew older. Yet he supported the emancipation of the 
Catholics, and was an lU'dent friend of rational lil^erty. Davy wa.s no 
bookworm. He was fond of field sports; of hunting, shooting, and 
fishuig. He conformed to the world, hut his delight was in his intel¬ 
lectual being. }Vith something of the Stoic’s faith, he held that mental 
or moral enthuinasm destroys physical pain, and that the imagina¬ 
tion is the only creative facultj' of our aiatm'c. Bom at Penzance, 17th 
December, 1778, Ivo died at Geneva, 29th May, 1829. His last rest¬ 
ing-place is in the burying-ground without the walls of that city, close 
to Professor Pictet. 

During the boyhood of this wise and good man, John Wesley first 
visited the far west, and saw and blessed the young philosopher. The 
awakening of the religious consciousness in the fishermen and miners 
of Cornwall under Wesley’s earnest clforts, fhe revival of evangelical 
Christianity in England effected by him and his coadjutors, i» a 
noticeable fact in the last tentury. Methodism, with every deduction 
for its dangerous emotional fascination, and its melancholy self-delu¬ 
sions, yet represents some spiritual reality and testifies to the unspeak¬ 
able greatness of the soul. The truth and nobleness, the falsehood, 
extravagance, and superstition that are in Methodism may be learned 
from Southey’s life of its founder,^* a reprint of which is now given 
to the world, edited by the llev. C. C. Southey. It contain.s many 
valuable annotations by S. T. Coleridge, and rexnarks on the life and 
character of John Wesley, 13y the late Alexander Knox. * 

The Life of Wesley, andBise and Progress of Metfaodiani.” By Kobeit 
Southey, In. 2 vols. Lo^on; Longman and Go. 1S58. 
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We invite attention to another reprint of a far greater man. Lord 
King’s “ Life of Locke.A cheap edition of this indispensable 
biography has long been a desideratum, it is now comprehended among 
the volumes forming Mr. Bohn’s Standard Library. From this memoir, 
and from the letters and pai)ers which accompany it, the general reader 
will obtain a true idea of the part that Locke took “in the irrecon¬ 
cilable war between truth and falsehood." The homely beauty of 
Locke’s style; the plain wisdom of his profoxxnd common sense; 
the human character of his philosophy ; and the noble sweetness of his 
life and disposition are traceable in the selected extracts fromWiis let¬ 
ters an^ papers. In itself the book caii lay claim to no special lite¬ 
rary merit; buTi as the sole autlioritative record of the life of one of 
England’s greatest thinkers, it possesses a peculiar value. 

An agreeable littlework on the characteristics of a genius very different 
I'rom tlmt of the calm and patient Locke will reward perusal. Ilous- 
stiau’s fiery and tumultuous nature will long be a favourite subject for 
psycliological disquisition. In a scries of “ Studies,which in a frag¬ 
mentary form were road before the “ Academic de.s Sciences, Morales, 
ot Bolitiques” M. Crahercl has described the development of Rous¬ 
seau’s genius; estimated the influence of Geneva on his character; 
dolineatetl his political system ; reviewed his religious sentiments; and 
appreciated the personal relation in which he stood to his Genevese 
friends, lu a concluding cliapter, the state of Geneva, after the death 
of tlie revolutionary pliilosopher, is described. M. Gaberel writes 
throughout in a friendly and admiring spirit of the hern of his little 
essay ; acknowledges the truth, though mingled with error, which his 
political theory discloses, and exculpates him from •even an indirect 
participation in tlic excesses of the French Revolution through the 
influence of his iusun'ectionary ideas. 

M. llosemann complains that a school of historians and publicists re¬ 
presents the religious reform of the sixteenth century as hostile to 
established authority. In the conviction that the spirit (Jf tlic Gospel 
condemns all revolt, he has produced an abridged history of the “ Life of 
Luther and the Reformation,in which he undertakes to “refute” this 

radical and dangerous error." The object of his book, however, is not 
entirely polemical. Its author aims to relate facts veraclously, and to 
exliibit tlie Divine action iii the events of history. Thus the ordinary 
evangelical theory is adopted, and the familiar incidents in Luther’s 
career are recited in regular sequence, without any pretension to origi¬ 
nality of view, but in a compact and instructive narrative. 

A “ Universal Dictionary of Contemporary Biographycomprising 

iu t, Letters of John Locke. With Extracts from his Journals 

and Commozi^dace Books.” By Lord King. London; Bohn. 185B. 

** Bousacau et les G6idvoi8.” Par M. J. Gaberel, ancien pasteur, Gdn6ve. 
1858. 

“iiUtoire Abrhg6e de Luther et de la Beformation." Par J- J. Hosemaiin. 
Paris. 1858. 

^ ' * Dictionnasre Universel des ContemporainSjContenant tous les Pergonnes notables 
de la France et des pays Strangers.” Far J. Vaperoam Paris; Haoh^tte. 1858. 
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the most celebrated names in literature, aii, theology, law, and politics, 
will be gratefully welcomed by a numerous and inquisitive public, who 
require coiTect and trustworthy information on the distinguished men 
and women of their own time. This alphabetically-arranged biography 
has l>een compiled with scrupulous care, conscientious treatment, and 
rare skill and discernment, by M. Vapereau, formerly of the Ecole 
Normahy and peculiarly qualified for his office by his philosophical 
studies and professiomil training. In the accomplishment of this 
arduous undertaking the compiler has had three principal ends in 
view:^l. To register biographical and historical facts with impar¬ 
tiality and exactness; 2. To signalize the prominent living actors on 
the political or literary stage; and 3. To furnish readers, writers, 
politicians, and travellers with information which they find absolutely 
indispensable. In giving effect to this puiq)ose, the editor has sought to 
attain the utmost precision of stateinent.as distributed under the various 
categories of name, bii’th, i'aniily,education, commencementof public life, 
accession to office, change of career, State decoration and reward, partici¬ 
pation ill political events, characteristic iUcts, remarkable doings and 
sayings, titles, dates, and successive editions of literary productions. 
The labour thus expended on the work is incalculable ; and whether we 
consider the difficulties surmounted, or the success achieved, the 
prAiision of statement attained, or the extent of subject explored, 
we are alike constrained to admire the patient diligence, indefatiga])le 
energy, discriminating taste, and line sagacity evinced in the work¬ 
manship, We must draw attention also to the merely literary merit 
of the article. The criticism is in general concise, animated, and in¬ 
forming ; the biographical sketches are executed, in the main, with a free, 
yet careful touchy and in cases where a diplomatic reticence and a preju¬ 
diced oraccommodated inirrativc would have characterized the less coura¬ 


geous instinct or the more partial judgment of over-eautious or dermatic 
men, we have noticed a generous freedom from ])ersonal prepossession, and 
au evident fiesire to give a fair and dispassionate rc])ort, in the highest 
degree honourable to the enterprising publisher, iVl. Hachette, and his? 
laborious and conscientious editor. Wc have examined many of the 
articles contained in this work, and in those instances in wliich we 


have been able to apply the test of experience, avc find them satisfac¬ 
tory in outline and nearly accuj*atc in detail. No pains will be s}>ared 
to render this Opus Magnum of biographical erudition incrcjisingly 
meritorious; and as the present impression will remain permanently 
in type, opportunity will be afforded for the correction of trivial inac‘- 
cux’acies, the introduction of desired improvements, and the insertion 
of pretermitted or recently acquired reputations. That the catalogue 
of living celebrities is not ah'eady an exhaustive one will excite neither 
disappointment nor surprise. It is not occasional omission that im¬ 
presses us, but the prevailing completeness attained that deserves our 
admiration. .As instances of this exceptional, treatment, we may 
indicate the names of Verdeil, Segondc, J. B. Beraiid, Mulder, Jl, AV, 
Mackay, Dr. Carpenter, Herbert Spencer, Dr. Neil Amott, J. A. 
Froude, W, Smith, author of “Thomdale,” &c., and Miss Hosiner. 
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On the other hand names of very secondary interest will ho found in 
this volume, a convincing proof of its designed incliisiveness,—an in¬ 
clusiveness which repeated examination justifies iis in asserting is 
proxiinately realised. This valuable work is comprised in one amjde 
volume of the form called imperial, and contains eighteen hundred 
pages carefully and compactly printed. 

Local history has a peculiar charm for us, and to rescue from 
oblivion topographical fects that have an immediate as well perhaps as 
a remote value, is ever a task well worth the doing. This task has been 
excellently discharged by Mr. Nicholls in his aceoujit of the Forest of 
Dean, in Uloucestcrshire.* In antiquarian detail, real and legendary 
recital, Imtanical, zoological, and geological description, this admirable 
compilation i;j particularly effective. The illustrative plates, which 
arc numerous, have usually an architectural or monumental ‘reference, 
and are some oi' them extremely characteristic. 
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l/TR. LONGFELLOW seem.s likely to be spoilt by populaiity, and to 
;\L think that anything is good enough for a public which has received 
him hithqrto with almost unqualified approbation. The heroic baud 
which landed from the Matijlower on. the inhospitable shores of New 
England in January, 1G21, though pertaining more to the historian 
than to the poet,'were by no means without poetical interest, to 
which Mr. Longfellow has now added a ridieulou-s^^* element in his 
“ Courtship of Miles Standish,” and has thought it worth his while to 
record the same in somewhat halting hexameters.* Miles Standish, an 
elderly gentleman of-short stature, and much valour and military expe¬ 
rience, is chosen captain of the new settlement, though not of strict 
puritanical principles, and has for friend and private secretary a much 
younger man, John Alden, the ancestor possibly of that dignified 
diplomatist who was, according to Mr. Slick, so disgusted by the coarse 
advice of Mr. Abernethy. . Miles Standish lost his wife early in the 
first ycai- of the settlement, and was, somewhat too soon for a mature 
and military official, smitten by the charms of a puritan maiden, 
Priscilla, whom he seeks to win by proxy, contrary to his usual maxim 
of doing himself whatever he wished to be well done, while the sequel 
shows that he should by no means have made this occasion the excep^on 
to his rule. John Alden, the ambassador selected, is himself deeply 
enamoured of Priscilla, who reciprocates heartily, though neither has 
spoken to the other on the subject; nevertheless, Alden does his best 


* “ Forest of Dean: an Historical and Descriptive account.” By H. 6. 

Nicholls. London: Miuray. 1868. , . -r, , 

1 “ The Courtship ^ Miles StantUeJi, and oUier Poems. By Henry Wadsworth 

Longfellow. London: Kent & Co. 1868. 
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to invest his principal with all the qualificatione that could make liim 

meet for a husband in Priscilla’s estimation, but the young lady is 
. naturally provoked at Alden’s blindness to the real state of her 
feelings, and stops him in the midst of his unwelcome eloquence : 

But as liC warmed and glowed in his simple and eloquent language, 

Quite forgetful of self and full of the praise of his rival, 

Arclily the maiden smiled, and with eyes overrunning with laughter. 

Said, m a txemulous voice, ' Why don’t you s}>eak for yourself, Jolui ?’ ’* 

They do not even then come to an understanding; Aldcn leaves her pre¬ 
sence, accusing himself of treachery to his confiding friend, but is on his 
return obliged to apprise Miles of the real state of the ciise—and is 
vehemently upbraided wfith tivachery and other moral enormities. 
Fortunately the presence of Standish is required in an expedition 
against a hostile Indian tribe, in which, though successful, a report 
is afterwards spread of his death by Indian treachery. In consequence 
Aldcn, who, moved by conscientious scruples, had purjwsed to return 
to England in the remains in the Now World, unwilling 

to desert the helpless Priscilla, whom he loved only loss than his 
honour; he now considers himself at liberty to declare his passion, 
and weds her; the ceremony is scarcely conclud(*d when Standish 
reappears, and startles the wedding-party; he acts, however, with 
great forbearance and good sense, like a gentleman as ha is, and 
resigns Priscilla witli the best grace in the world. There is a trace 
of Mr. Longfellow’s earlier spirit in liis desoriijtiou of the rotxirn of 
the pair to Aldcn’s house in the forest, winch is like a ray of mellow 
sunshine at the close of a somewhat dull day. . * 

“ Like a picture it seemed of the primitive pastoral ages, * 

Presh with tiff youth of the world, uiid rcculliug llrijocca and Isaac. 

Old and ever new, and simple and beautiful ahvay.s. 

Love imniortal and young m tlie endless succession of lovers, 

So through the IMyxnouth woods passed onward the bridal proccasiou.** 

In the remaining short pieces, which occupy fully hall' of the little 
volume, we find nothing better than o- not al way.^^ harmonious mediocrity, 
sometimes defaced by downright doggend, and a studied absence of 
the file—the ‘^Phantom Ship” and “Warden of the Cinque Ports,” for 
example; and what can surpass the unblushing doggerel of such 
stanzas as 

“Once the Emperor Chai*lafe of Spain, 

With his swarthy,•grave commanders, 

I forget in what campaign, 

Long besieged, iii mud and nuu, 

Some old frontier town of Elanders. 

“ Up and down the dreary camp, 

In great boots of Spanisli l^tJier, 

Striding with a measured tramps 
These hidalgos dull and damp, 

Corsed the Frenchmen—cursed the weather,” 

We haai^ howover, as some compensatibny the graceful tribute 
paid by Mr. Longfellow to the matchless lady who shed the light of her 
presence, and the blessing of her ministrations over the miserable 
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sufferers ill that dark eanipaign which has thrown Into the shade the 
miseries and the mistakes of Walcheren. 


So in thaf lioiise of misery 
A la(ty with a lamp I see, 

rass through the glimmering gloom 
And flit from room to room. 


“ Oil England’s annals through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song. 

That light its rays shall cast, 

From portals of the Past, 

“ A. lady with a lamp shall stand. 

In the great liistory of the land, 

A noble type of good, 

Heroic womanhood V* — Sa?ttu Filomena. 

Ifc IS well for the writer of the “ Maid of Norway”**^ that he lives 
not in the days of the Dunciad ; there surely never was even a comedy 
HO pei‘s<‘vcringly and respectably dull; a dulnt‘>ss of which the author 
is most innocently unconscious. The plot is complicated, no less than 
four kings, videlicet^ of North and South Hritain, of Norway, and of 
Deiunark, appeurhig in person, or by proxj', among the personae of the 
fable. 


I'lio first act 0 ])euH in the capital of Essex (Trinovautum), at the 
court of Belinus, King of South Hritain, who has reason to suspect the 
liouesty of his brother, Hrennius, King of Northumbria, and is arming 
against him, Hrennius, however, proves to bo a very honest fellow, 
wlio has been seduced into apparent league with Elsing, King of 
Norway, by the charms of his daughter, the Princess Matilda, the 
** Maid of Norway.” As Belinus niarch(?s noilh agaifist his brother, 
he encouiitej^ the lierc»nu'! herself, a fugitive from King Gotlilac of 
Henmai'k, who had treaclierously made her prisoner at sea, and been 
afterwards driven on the coast of Hritain by stress of weather, 

(^onan, Earl of Cambria, is the schemer who sets everybody by the 
cai’s, and is of course tinally unmasked, to the general satisfaction, by 
the defection of liis secretary, Kienwit, a most eJabonite joker, who, 
with the Lady Hilda, are the laboriously comic characters of the 
piece. Perseverance is a most valuable quality, generally sure of its 
I’cwai'd, but it will scai*cely pay Mr. Waddic to persist in comedy. 

“ Eric; or, Little by Little,”^ is a book that follows in the track 
opened out l)y the author of “Tom Brown’s School Days,” It is a story 
of school-life, and appeals eloquently and forcibly to that barren and 
neglected thing, a schoolboy’s heart. 

Every paterfamilias would consult his own and his children’s inte¬ 
rests by furnishing them with an opportunity of perusing it. 

The first volume of “ Maud Bingley,”^ is a tolerably vigorous and 


3 **TheMaidof Norway, aRomantioComedy,iuFive Acts.*’ By John Waddie. 
London: £. Marlborough and Co, 1858. 

» or Idttle by Little.” By Mr, Wsmit, F^w of Trinity CoU^, Cam¬ 

bridge. 1858. 

* **Maud Bingley.” By Fredorioa Graham. 2 vols. London: Boll and 
Daldy. 1858. 
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lively sketch in water-colours of a phase of English social life, which 
has fbund much favour with the writers of the school of Lady Blos- 
sington; the second volume reads a little too irtuch like a reproduction 
of the first, but considerable power of discrimination and delineation 
is displayed throughout. 

Maud hei*self is one of those charming and impossible characters 
which have been so often drawn; but we must take exception to the 
introduction of such a char«4cter as Edgeworth Bingley, a rough, selfish 
pujjpy, whose appearance is alwa 5 ^s disagreeable. 

The authoress displays an Irishwoman’s taste for military people, and 
not one clerical character figures in her hook, notwithstanding the 
ehai'acter of the hcroiim. 

Miss Bingley iaaleft an orphan, in very moderate circumstances, with 
two or three grown-up brothers, only one of whom, Arthur Bingley, 
is qualified to bo her friend and adviser; but as he is obliged to go 
abroad with his regiment, she is unwillingly comi)elled to accept 
the offer of a xnatenial aunt, married to a wealthy Scotch merchant, 
residing neai* Windsor, and who (the aunt) is greatly enamoured of 
the military society to be found in that neighbourhood. Maud’s 
social prospects may be augured from a breakfast-tabic discussion, 
which occurs shortlj" before her arrival, iK'twecn her aunt, Mrs. Murray, 
iind her cousin, Captain Julian Murray, who is, however, as unlike the 
lumt as jwssible:— 

“Julian’s eyes showed that lie appreciated, to its full extent, !Mrs. Murray’s 
sistcrly.affection, otherwise he preserved a perfectly unmoved countenance, as 
he remarked—* 1 suppose one or other ot the brothers is coming witii her 
to-day. Arthur \|a8 always a good fellow, hut I have not seen him since 1 left 
VVooiwich,’ ( 

“ ‘I am happy to say he is gone abroad with his regiment, for he is the one 
who would have given most trouble. 1 suppose I must make up my niiud to 
keep the girl here; but I am resolved not lo have young men hanging about 
the m)usc.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, I was thinking of bringing Vanston and Grey over for a couple of 
nights next week; but if young men are at a discount,' perhaps I had better 
say notlung about it.’ 

dear Julian, your friends are always welcome; you might know 
that,’ said Mrs. Murray, with an air of a’cproaeh, wliieli was meant to be both 
gentle and fascinating, ‘ It is a very different thing from liaving those young 
Bingleys, who are almost penniless, always living upon one.’ Julian did not 
reply, imd Mrs. Murray proceeded—‘ After all, Herbert will be Ihe only one of 
the brothers left in England, and when I sec him I shall try and persuade him 
how much better it would be to go back lo India at oner. What docs he want 
in England ? he has no money, and can have no friends,’ 

“‘Bite him, roll him over, Kusty,’ exclaimed Julian to his dog, opening the 
glass-door, as a wretched starvefiiig cur made its appearance on ihe lawn, 
‘That’s the way of the world, ain’t it? trample on those who are doM'n—eh, 
man?* 

“^irs. Murray did not even redden. * I have so often given orders that no 
tradespe^le are to bring dogs up to the house, nothing makes Mr. Murray so 
an^. ion may be sure this wretched pnpw beloi^ to the butcher or baker, 
or some such nerson,’ continued she, as Busty bustled back, finding his 
adversary beueatu his notice.” 
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a story which iho uuthnrcss Icarcd might be moiu>t.onous—viz., Miss 
JJale’s sick-bed adventures with her torrihlo nurse; and Mrs. Oopcluiurs 
unhapp 3 % and not imcommou story, 'riicro is much ^ood feeling and 
good sense to be found in its pages. 

“The Admiral’s Nioep,”^’ is well <'xcinplificd in the following 
extract:— 

“ ^CMi, do not weep, dear mamma! T am sure papa will be home soon; it is 
now a inositl' sinoe tlic papers sfiid his ship loll China on licr homeward voyage, 
and I am sure ho must bo home soon;’ and she fondly kissed the sulicrer’s 
ohook. 

“'Bless you, darliug cliild, for your aticmpl lo cojiifovl uto. But, my Ada, 
China is a groat way olf, and ihti Aiiufzou will be long makiim Ihc pasriajj*.*; she 
sails slowly, too slowly—lot) slowly,’ slic nninuuivd. Complaiinug of iatigac, 
lu'i* maid was siimiiioncd, and, with I he assistauce of Ada, slie reaefit'd licrowii 
room.** 

Surclv this must be bv the authoress of that roniarkabh* novel wliieh 
so eluirinctl and excited Iho susceplibiliti(‘s of Mrs. Witittcrly. 

■ Ih’t'mcr is like many other ptn*sous-—(Titics t'S])(*cially—tired of 

love storic'-*, and thondbia^ seeks to interest her rt'udcrs in a worthier, or 
at least lcs.= haekncyetl theme; ytd*, true to the imu itablt^ I'onalo instinct, 
she is compelh'd to make the i)assiou whieli she wisho.s to eschew, the 
animating priuci}do of almost the only interest which Ihi.s somewhat 
e]>id(dklieal production posses.ses. Tho scene of tl^e story^ lies in 
tjotlilaud, tliat dearly-loved “Eye of the Haltic,'” ns its partial in- 
hahitants term it, and opens in its little capital of Wisby, at tlic house 
of Professor A^orrby, whose fair and aeconiplished daugliter is on the 
(;ve of her iweiity-tirst birthday. That iilial aflcviion whicli is to re- 
j)lace in thi.s book llie ordiiiaiy passion of novels, is strongly displayed 
in the first interview between father and daughter; tliore is then 
a sketch of a domestic Swedi.sh interior, a la Tenters, and tho young 
lady, wlio adds the fact of being an heires.s to her othiT good qualities, 
shortly after proceeds on a lengthened visit to her aunt, the liaroness 
N*)!'!'!)}', a lady t>f family and fashion, of Stockholm. Axel Norrl)y', 
the sou of iho l)aroiies.«, soinewliak slowly develops a ])asKion for lus 
fair cousin, whose success in tho “best” Swedish society is decided; 
])utliis mother thinks he may do considerably better, aft4M* the manner 
of courtly mothers. In the meantime Professor Norrhy ht'ooines blind, 
and, d(?barred from liioraiy pursuits,lias no other solace thai'. in tlu.* ;ifiec. 
lions of liis eldest daughter; the younger, lihocla, and the deaf but stu¬ 
dious brother, Algott, appearing to be of very inferior interest in the old 


^ " Tho. OilberU and their Guests ; a Story of Homely Knglish Life.” 3 toIr. 
By Julia Day. London: T, Cantloy Nowby- 

** Tho Admiral’s Niece, or a Tale of Nov? Scotia.” 2vol8. ByMrs. Kilmund 
Hentlicote. Ltmdon : T. Cantley Newby. 1858, 

Fatlier and Daughter, a Portraiture from the Life.” By Fi'ederika Bremer, 
translateil by Mary Howitt. Hall and Virtue. 1859. 

[Vol LXXl. No. CXXXIX.]— New Sebieb, Vol. XV. No. X. Y 
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eyes. Slio therefore determines to devote her whole time to 
him, though her heart is impressed hy the obvious aflection of her 
cousin Axel, who repeats, at intervals of some months, his visits to her 
father 6 house; but time shows that, with all his accoiDplishuicuts and 
telouts, ho is^ scarcely worthy#of the supreme place in her affection. 
He appears, indeed, to be subsequently pleased with her younger sisb^r, 
and even trifles with her feelings; for Hlioda has given him all her 
heart, which she confesses to her older sister, without tho knowledge 
Axel. After tho death of the haronoss, .^jccl proposes mai'riago to 
Itosa Norrby, but she refuses him with decision, though with some 
»^ta^oh; and tells him that, to her younger sister, and not to horsolf, 
the oner should, have been made. He lioars the just rebuke in manly 

ultimately Rhoda becomes his wife. 

The most vivid and interesting chapter in the book, because it is a 
paraphrase from real life, describes tho mortal peril eneountoved hy tlio 
bearereof the mail-bags from the island of Aland to the opposite (loth- 
land, in the depth of winter. Ilosa Norrby is a ])assenger in the boat 
Oil the occasion, and survives the icy perils which prove fatal to three 
of her male fellow-travellers, 

J^s. Howitt has ably performed her task of translation, hut there is 
much prolixity; and to introduce a young lacly reading aloud a Ion*-' 
pass^e from Cicero Be Sawc/nte in the first chapter, as Miss Ib emer 
has done, savours of female pedantry, or bas-bleuism, 

M, Marmir, w'ho has evidently travelled a good doid, and picked uj) 

? of languages, clearly rather desires to display 

m the “Betrothed of Spitzhergeu,”® the intbrmatiou thus acquired, 
than any particular capacity for fictitious writing. Plot there is none, 
oharsicter not much, and the incidents are monotonous; nevertheless 
the author has visited Hammerfest, the last abiding-place of* civilized 
ti^ng mankind in the north, and is therefore able to describe a spot 
v^ch must have the merit of novelty at least, to most of his readers. 
1 he story (^ens at Dunkirk, in the house of a rich uicrehant, M, 
anksep, who has an amiable, good-looking daughter, Rose Marie 
Vanksep, tho light of his eyes. He lias just determined to send a 
j well-found ship, then lying in the harbour, and named 
ato his daughter, to Spitzbergen, for the chance of a cargo of whale- 
oil and morse-ivory. The lieutenant of this vessel (first mate with us), 
a spintuel y^ng sailor, who venerates the memory of the great Por¬ 
tuguese and Genoese discoverers, is the liei-o of the story. Rose Mario 
Vanksep has a decided but secret pewhant for him ; but, 'though a good 
and pretty ^rl, she is not exactly formed to captivate the heart of a 
m^ devoted to the romance of his profession, and with anything but 
a taste for domesticities. His jolly old commander, Blondeau, at a 
tete-a^mc in a Dunkeniuc wine-shop, gives him to understand that he 
has no doubt of Miss Vanksep's strong predilection for the young mate* 
and urges him to pursue his good fortune. Marcel, however, professimr 
resMct a^.grati^de for the young lady, disclaims all matrimonial in¬ 
tentions, to tho disgust and astonishment of his true friend, Blondeau; 
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the bit of dialogue on this occasion is the best thing in the story. The 
ship proceeds to llaminerfest in Finland, en route for Spitzbergen 
where winter yet reigrjs. They hear of an experienced pilot, one' Lax, who 
is essential to their lurthev progress, hut wlio refuses to engage in that 

capacity, unless allowed to carry with him his daughter Carine, whose 
delicate health, lie conceives, can only be lienefitod by residence in a 
colder climate, irammerfest itself not being sufficiently frigid. M. 
Sparrman, tlie banker of Hammerfest, has in vain tried to turn him from 
this delusion, and now Bloudeau and llarccl arc equally urgent, but in 
vain; and Blondcau, who had been most unwilling to carry a female 
]»as8engcr on so perilous a voyage, ahd in a vessel unprepared for ber 
rcceiitftn, at last consents to take Las on his own terms. A lady in 
the tme sense Carine Lax is, though a pilot’s daughter, and Marcel 
linds ill lier liis ideal; they ai'e obliged to winter at Spitzbergen, are 
deserted by nearly' all tlio crew, and after the usual horrors of a Polar 
winter, with which we in England are familiar enough by description, 
unfortunately, Marcel and Cariiu* return betrothed to Hammerfest, and 
CariiK^, whose health hvis be'cn fading the whole winter, dies as she 
enters its liarbour. Blondeuu and Marcel return in i\\Q Hose Marwto 
Dunkirk, the latter vainly endeavouring to Induce the bereaved pilot to 
aeeonijjjmy tliein, and overwhelmed himself with melancholy. On his 
return, though Miss Vanksei) remains faithful, he almost immediately 
proceeds on a distant voyage', to dissipate his wretchedness, if possible. 

II n’a cpie vingt ans,” says M. Marmir, “ct liosa Marie n’a pas eess^ 
do rainier. 11 eponscra peut-etre liosa Marie.” 

Iloliieiu’s J)anee of Death”® must alwavs be a work of interest to 

*/ 

tliose who arc studious of the earlier history of pictorial art and inven¬ 
tion. Jt is, too, a satire and a sermon, a warning an^ a reproof to the 
vicious, the frivolous, and the over-worldly. Mr. Douce’s leanied cx- 
jilanatory disseiiatioii is prefixed, and is a mine of information as to 
the history of ancient design and designers. 

‘‘Hone Subsecivie ” is an honest and heartily written book, the 
chief object of which is to reform the medical profession from within. 
The parallel hetween Locko and Sydenham is not, however, veiy obvious; 
but we do not think that the acute and sensible physician, who intro¬ 
duced so much rational reform, and so many improvements into prac¬ 
tical medicine, has anything to fear in a comparison even with the author 
of the Essay on the “ Human Understanding.” 

Dr. Brown, in his “ Medical Observations,” properly protests, as all 
sensible men have done, against that cramming of the memory made 
necessary by the requirements of a modern medical curriculum, where so 
much that is useless in thesubsequent career of the practitioner,is forced 
xipou his attention : yet, like all medical reformers. Dr. Brown expects 
too high a standard in those who enter a profession um*epresented in 
Parliament, luid in which the man of the highest attainments is least 
confident. 

Ho has inserted a pa 2 )er by his cousin, John Taylor Brown, which 


^ lIolbein*4 Daaow vf Death, iind Hible CutH.** Londoii: Bohii. 1858, 
“Horoj Subscciv'ai, or Locko .and Sydenham, with other Occasional Papere.” 
Dy John Drown, M.D. Edinburgh and London ; Oonatablu & Co. 1858. 
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fircks io ascortaia what St. Paul’s thorn in the ilesh,” to which 
the apa«iJe of tho (Joutilos alludes; he supposes it to have been -weak 
and inllaincd eyes—a conjecture which liud previously appeared in 

print. 

Tlio best pajicr in the volmuo is “ .Uab and his Friends," which com¬ 
bines, with considerable skill, the buinorous and the pathetic; that on 
the phones of tlio 131ack Dwarf is a not uninteresting scholituu on one 
of Sir Walter's strangest characters. 

It was not the least of the good deeds of the Society for the DilTusiou 
of Useful Knowledge, that at the Instance of Mr, (now Sir G. 0.) Lewis, 
it commissioned Professor Karl Otfried Muller of Gottingen, to write, 
for valuable considerations, a History of Greek Literature, with an 
especial view to the tastes and rc(juirements of the English public. 
Professor Miillcr was an enibusiastic Phil-Htdlenist, and his thorough 
competency for the task luid been demonstrated in his learned and 
sa^uicious work on the Dorians, (Dio Doricn). After some negotiation, 
tins “opus magnum” was commenced; but Midler lived only long 
enough to complete about half as it now appears,^^ for he died of fever 
at Athens, m August, 1810. 

Dr. Donaldson was engaged bv tho Society to translate llio manu¬ 
script as it was transmitted to "England, and further, upon MiillerV 
decease, to {‘ontinue tho work itself; but it was vsliortlv afterwards dis¬ 
solved, and it was not till several Years afterwards that the linn which 
hud purchased its copyright, requested l>r. Donaldson to complete his 
learned labour. Tho r{»sult is a work of great utility and v.aluc, eom- 
bining accurate knowledge, with an attractive and ]>opular style. 

Prol'e-ssor IMullev’s portion comprises a brief history of the origin of 
the Greek langq^ige, and of tho character of its dialects; the ante- 
Homeric potrtvy, the Homtuic mj'thology, a snmmaiy of the argumeiits 
that would indicate Kinyrna as Gio probable birthplace of the greatest 
ot^ epic poets; a demonstration of tlie numerous interpolations in tho 
Iliad and Odyssey, which w'ere inevitable, and which no one but a fanatic 
would deuy; of the Cyclic jwets, tio called because they attempted to 
complete the narrative of the cycle of events of which the Iliad re¬ 
cites but the middle series; the “Little Iliad" of Lesches, also intended 
to complete the Homeric story, the <*.ontents of which work of Lesehes 
wo know chicJly from the account in Aristotle’s Poetics—Hesiod and 
lus iK>etiy, from the Works and Days, to the Shield of Hercules, and 
the minor epic poets who succeeded him. 

The origin ol elegiac poetry, with a notice of the somewhat copious 
elegiacs ot Theoguis, less valuable, however, than the scantier remains 
of Solou and Tyrtious. 

Epigrammatic and lambic verse, of which Archilochus and Simonides 
are the best exemplars. 

Origin and progress of Timsic among tlic Greeks, with notices ol* its 
chief cultivators, Terj>andci‘, Thaletas, llierax, Echembrotus. 


“A History of the Literature of Ancient Greece.” By K. 0. Muller, late 
.rroieMor in the University of Gottingen, continued after the Author’s death by 
John W, Donaldson, M.D. 3 vola. London: John W. Parker and Son, 1858. 
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yl'iolie ]yric poetry, with remarks on Ale:uus, Anacreon, Sappho; and 
ehoral lyrics in iheir-first and second stages ; Aleman and Stesichorus 
the chief exemplars of tlio lirst; Simonides and Pindar of the latter. 

Tlie()logicaI and pliilosophieal poetry, ehictiy cultivated by the so- 

called lollowors of the mystic Orpheus, and dedicated to the symbolic 
worship of Bacchus. 

Early Greek history and Iiistorians, Cadmus, Hellanicua, and Hero¬ 
dotus. 

The litcraiy prcdomlnanco of Athens among the states of Greece, 
and the glorious literary names which illustrated the capital of Attica 
durTn.i:^thc Beloponnesian war, so fatal to its political inlluence. 

A history of the Greek drama, which is the most elaborate and 
valuable portion of Muller’s labours, and compi’ises an excellent ana¬ 
lysis of the dramas of /Esehylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristo¬ 
phanes. 

A dissertation on the attractive subject of Greek oratory, which 
terminates witli Isocrates, concludes tpe portion of the literary history 
of Greece, due to Professor ^Muller. 

Dr. Donaldson has ably resumed the task where the pen fell from 
iMiillcr’s hand, ami, beginning with tin* Soeratic epoch at Athens, ctids 
the Insiory willi the (*a])tare of C*onstiintinoi)le hy the I'ltrks in 1453. 

[fis account oi* the life and writings of Lucian (b. A.n. 125) is a 
go{id example of Dr. Donaldson’s .<tyle and niuiincr, 

Tlierc is a valuable (dironology of Greek literature at the end of the 
third volume. 

One would be di.spused to think that the dram:is of the great Greek 
})oels arii seareely to be birtlier illustrated, oven by the labour ami 
ingenuity of Gorniau commentators; yet the jjnilbssvr of literature in 
the University of Hesam^on, ilerr H. Wiel, has linjught out another 
edition of tho Agamemnon of yEsehylus/-' having earcfullj" collated all 
the extant IVISS. —wliieh, however, anj Imt transcriptions, witli eou- 
jectural emendations, of tlie Mcdicoan AIS., dating from the coni- 
uicncemcut of tho ideventh century. A new and excellent edition of 
tho Wasps of Aristophanes luis also been issued by Dr. Richter.'* 
Though almost a work of superorogatioii (for there cun bo little to 
add to the criticism of dramas which have rtieeivcd so complete an 
exegesis as those of 1 he varlresL and ablest of extant Greek eoniedxaus), 
yet the prolegomena ai*o valuable as containing all that is or can be 
known on the subject of this particular play. If the wit of Aristo¬ 
phanes WHS coarse ami unscrupulous, he is at lojist entitled to the 
ri?spect due to dauntless courage in using it against tho powerful and 
sellish democrats, of wdunn Cleon was tho chiel*, who successively 
wasttnl the wealtli and credit of Athens. If lie sought to injure tho 
memory of Socrates, it Avas because ho viewed the character of that 


“-'liHchyli A'^ameniuo,'* reccuauit, iiduotationoiu criticam ot. exegeticam 
adjecit, Hcimcuw Weil, iu facultato littorarum Vesoutina, Professor. Williams 
and Norgate. 1858. 

** AristophaiiiH V'espaj.’* Edulit Julius Kichter, Phil. Dr. Williams and 
Norgatc. 1858. 
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great man tJirough the ‘discoloured medium of party prgudicc, and 
was himself deceived. Dr. Julius Dichter agrees with Michell and 
Miillcr in his high estimate of this comedy, rather than, with the 

depreciatory criticism of August Wilhelm von Schlegel. 

The copious prolegomena are devoted to the consideration of—1. 
the era of the composition of the Wasps, and its appearance, usually 
assigned to the second year of the 89th Olympiad, 422 n.c.; the dis¬ 
tribution of character in the Wasps; the chorus; with a long disserta¬ 
tion on the dikasteria and the judicial machinery of Athens, which 
are ridiculed in the comedy. 

Mr. Wcnlc studies condensation and utility in his excellent little 
volumes; hut this learned Handbook’* is almost too condensed to do 
justice to the purpose and acquirements of its able author. The lan¬ 
guages specially compared are those of the great ludo-Gcnnauic 
family—viz., English, Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, Flemish, Iloch ami Platt 
Deutsch, Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, 
aud Portuguese. 


** “ A Short Handbook of Comparative Pliilology.” Hy Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. 
London: .John Weale. ] 858. 
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1. Picturesque, Guide to Yorkshire. Edinburgh; A. nnd C. 
Rlnck. 1858. 

a. Eburacum; or Jlistoi-y and Antiquities of the City of York. 
Ry E. Drake, L.D. London: 1759. 

9. The History and Antiquities of Richmondshire, in the 
Oounhf of York. By '1'. D. Whitaker, D.D. London : 
1827.' • 

•1. The History and Antiquities of Craven. By 5?. D. Whitaker, 
D.D. London: J8U7. 

5. The History and Antiquities of Cleveland. By J. W. Ord. 
London; 184G. 

(j. The History of Hallamshire . By the Rev. .Joseph Hunter. 
London: 1832. 

7. Vallis Ehoracensis. By Tlioraas Gill. Ensingwold: 1852. 

8. Ancient and Modern History of the Fatuous City of York. 

By Thomas Gout. York ; 1790. 

0. llivera, Mountains, and Sea-coast of Yorkshire. By Pro¬ 
fessor Philii)s, London; 1852. 

10. Annals of Yorkshire. Leeds: 1851. 

11, A Month in Yorkshire. By Walter White. London: 

Longman. 1858. 

shire of York is the largest, and therefore, aceording to 
JL Euller, the best in England. All, being good, that must be 
admitted to be best, which, by virtue of ite size, Iras tbe greatest 
share of goodness. Lest any from North, South, East, or West 
[Vol. LXXI. No. CXL.]--Ni:w Sekies, Vol. XV. No. 11. Z 
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should demur to this conclusion, we may remind them of the 
many chiiins which Yorkshire has to superadd to her bigness. 
Nature and man have worked together to give her the pre-emi¬ 
nence. Her place in our island is in the very hQnrt of it—in 
the vital part of Britain. Her land, rich in every form of native 
hoauty, in mountain and sca-ooost, in valley and moor, river and 
rovkj and wood and pasture, in all that can delight the eye and 

gladden the desire, is the home of all that is most precious 
in the national sentiment. Her men—a sturdy, shrewd, and stal¬ 
wart race, hard-headed and hard-fisted—have so notably done 
their day’s work in all time as to have left their mark upon our 
English history, mainly contributing to make that history what 
it is. For two thousand years has Yorkshire held her foremost 
place among the counties, and during all that time has played a 
chief pai’t in our transactions. Briton, Boinan, Saxon, North¬ 
man—she lias been the theatre of all their most remarkable 
achievements—a witness to every process by whicli out of those 
jarring elements has been wrought the Enghuid as we have it. 
As the nursery of the great Brigautian race—the principal scat 
of the Roman dominion, and the most powerful of the Saxon 
kingdoms, at every epoch of our history Yorkshire has held a 
rank corresponding to her size and natural position. To the 
Danes and Northmen no part of Britain opposed so long and so 
stout a resistance, and when finally overcome and added to the 
Norman conquest, none of the English shires held to its indi¬ 
viduality and iidcpendenco so bravely and steadfastly. And none 
to this day preserves a more distinct local character. 

So there is some ground for the opinion which Yorkshiremen 
hold of their noble county. Well has her fond old liistorinn 
observed that she is “ the epitome of England; whatever is 
excellent in the whole land being to be found there.” Every 
English feature is represented in Yorkshire, which yields every 
English gift. Quoth Speed, “ She is much bound to the singular 
love and motherly care of Nature, in placing her under so tem¬ 
perate a clime, that in every measure she is indifferently fruitful. 
If one part of her he stone, and a sandy barren ground, another 
is fertile and richly adorned with corn-fields. If you here find it 
naked and destitute of woods, you shall see it there shadowed 
with forests full of trees, that have very thick bodies, sending 
forth many fruitful and hospitable branches. If one place of it 
he moorish, miry, and unpleasant, another makes a free tender of 
delight, and presents itself to the eye full of beauty and conton- 
tive variety.” Especially fortunate indeed is Yorkshire above all 
other counties in tim entl^isiasm of her .many native historians, 
from learned Dr. Draks and genial Professor Philips to painful 
iMr. Gill and ponderous Dr. Whitaker—not omitting queer, plea- 
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sant, crazy Mr. Gent- At their hands she has received moi’e 
justice than usually falls to the lot of British shires, and by tlieir 
labours is this reviewer much fortified and refreshed unto a like 
undertaking. 

For her land, Yorkshire—Ebona Yunc, Deira, Maxima Crosar- 
iensis—well merits the distinction of having been coveted by* 
every htingry race which canto io Britain. Within the limits of 

the filure, from sea to fell, from Tees to Humber, is held a terri¬ 
tory equal in extent to more than one sovereign state of Europe— 
being quite as laa’ge as Wui*temburg, and not much smaller than 
Greetee. The three Hidings ('Inthings, or Third-ings), \YOuld each 
make a respectable English county, and vary as much as any three 
contiguous shires in their natural features. Between Lunedolc 
aud Holdemess the difference is as great as between Cambridge¬ 
shire and North Wales. No one British county presents a sur¬ 
face so diversified. The North Hiding, with its sandstone hills, 
its black moors, its deep clay valleys intervening—the East, with 
its fat alluvial mud, its tertiaiy sands, and its chalk wolds—the 
West, with its lofty limestone ridges, cavernous mountains, and 
large inland cliffs, constitute between them a region winch is a per¬ 
petual field of rapture to the geologist and the student of nature. 

Accepting Professor Philips as our guide, we sliall ho at no loss 
to understand the general character of the surface of Yorkshire. 
Of its earliest appearance, we are presented by science with a 
picture too strange to he move than dimly realized. Without 
going back to that primeval age when jet was cOUl, and lias, mud 
—when Plesiosaurus walked the earth, and Ichthyosaurus swam 
the sens, and that obscene bird Pterodactyle made the air hideous 
—let us try to conceive those quite latter days when, these being 
dead and buried, the rhinoceros roamed through the tropical 
jungle at the base of Hambleton—when the hyaena prowled 
among the dales, and the hippopotamus sported in the lake 
•which is now the vale of Pickering. Yet the bones of Kirkdale 
Oave —surely the most interesting of all British geological dis¬ 
coveries—testify that such were among the early iulinbitants of 
Yorkshire. The great vale of York itself Yras once undoubtedly 
a sea, when the hill of Oreyke was on island, and Whitestonecliffe 
and Giggleswick Scar were clifiEs beaten by waves, just os Flam- 
borough now may be. The singiilar solitary rocks, or Mans tvs 
they are called in the county (Cymric Maen), were once 

Swiird with the wild and wasteful oceai^ 

though now far removed from the salt air, and standing in the 
midst of corn-field and pasture. That the caverns of Ingle- 
borough were hollowed out by the action of water is a most 
rational belief ; 'and indeed tbe main external features of York- 

z 2 
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fehire," says Professor Philips, “ are strictly explicable on the 
simplest possible theory—viz., that of the long-continued action 
of the agitated sea on the strata which composed its bed, when 
this bed was raised to constitute land.” The subsidence of the 
son, or the upheaval of the land, has left Yorhshiro with a vast 
valley in the centre of it—^the richest, most fruitful, and perhaps 
the most extensive level in Europe—^with, on either side, a suc¬ 
cession of hill and dale, more frequent and diversified on the 
Avest. On this quarter, the spurs of the great Peunine range, 
aptly tenued the backbone of Britain, constitute the boundary 
ridges of the several dales, which strongly resemble each other 
in being narroAV and truncated at their upper extremities, and 
descending gradually to the level of the valley. It is here that 
lugleborough, Pen-y-ghent, and Mickle Fell, rear their giant 
fonns—here spring the Yorkshire streams. Tees and Lune, Sw'ale 
and Ure, Wharfo and Aire, whoso parallel dales are the homes of 
a Avild beauty scarcely to be matched on our island. Eastward 
and noitliAvard are the lesser hills of Hambleton and Cleveland, 
rising to a maximum height of 14,000 feet, their sandstone 
forms presenting a marked contrast to the grander and more 
picturesque outlines of the western limestone. Farther south, 
the Wolds, corresponding to the downs Avhich run along our 
whole eastern seaboard, betray in their bare round tops the 
presence of that monotonous maker of landscape—chalk. 

In the days eof the Kelt, and long after, the greater part of 
Yorkshire must fcave presented the appearance of one dense forest, 
inhabited by the red deer, the stag, the Avolf, and the wild native 
cattle, Avhoso descendants still linger in Bibblesdnle. When 
Queen Cailismandua held her court at Aldborougb, the Brigantian 
towns were no more than circular stone encampments on the 
Avooded hill-tops—coiTesponding, excepting in their artillery, to 
such jungle-foi-tresscs as Amathi'e and Shunkerpore, as sketched 
by the vigorous hand of “ Our Own Correspondent.” What clear¬ 
ance Avas made by tlieEomans and Saxons became again a wilder¬ 
ness during the troubled era of the Conquest; and W'illiam, who 
loved the stag better than the Saxon, turned Avhole wapentakes 
into Avood again. In EdAvard the Second’s reign, it Avas com¬ 
plained that there Avere not men enough in the county to fight 
the king's battles against the Scots. The last wolf is said 
to have been killed in the neighbourhood of Leeds by John 
of Gaunt about the commencement of the fourteenth century. 
The gi’eater ‘ part of Sherwood Forest was in this county, 
extending in a straight line from Whitby to Nottingham 
town. It Avas here tliat Kobin Hood held his domain—a hero 
Avhom soulless theorists would resolve into' empty fable. Here 
was the scene of his most memorable exploits—here he chased 
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the king's deer, and shot Ins unerring shafts—liere lie met that 
“ curtail fryer,” whom ho c-.ompelled to carry him pick-a-back 
over the Skell, hard by Fountains Abbey—here he fought with 
the Finder of Wakefield, beguiled the uiuis of Ht. Hilda, and tvas 
basely bled to death by the nun of Kirklees. Traces of the 
famous ballad-hero, whom a late w’riter would somewhat absurdly 
convert into a Saxon champion as against the Norman domina¬ 
tion, abound throughout Yorkshire; and at Kirklees Park, near 
Huddersfield, tliey still point out the shrine of the wood-god, with 
an apocrypiial inscription, which concludes despairingly wi^ the 
reficc^ou that 

Such outlaws as ho and his men. 

Will Kngland never see agen. 


Let him 1 ‘est, mitissimns pnetlomivi. That sort of outlaw at 
least is cx^nct, with Sherwood Forest and its sylvan glories. 
Jfown to Elizabeth’s lime, indeed, it existed, occupying a space 
ci^ual to the present New Forest. I|^ Camden’s days, tlie whole of 
lUclimondshire was also a thick wood, abounding in wild animals, 
extending to the walls of York, near Avhich*city it boro the name 
of the Forest of Galtros’.^- Tlie Forest of (xaltros has long since 
disappeared, and it is difficult even to trace the signs of its 
existence. Time and the Commons’ Enclosure Act have woi’ked 


together to obliterate every surface feature of the old county. 
The scenes of the past are# hardly to he verified, amidst modem 
improvements. The sites of battlc-lieUls are huti painfully recog¬ 
nised ; and over British and Homan camps antiquaries have 
fought as stoutly as ever did their original inhabitants. Which 
is Cataractonium, and where is Camulodunum, are questions yet 
agitating the souls of men. Nature herself is so altered that we 
can scarcely bring ourselves to believe that tlie savage and deso¬ 
late county of our ancestor’s is the tamo, populous, and peaceful 
shire of York. Yet the horrid cmggy wilderness which afl’righted 
the imagination of Camden still exists in almost its primitive 
condition, were we to seek it in the head of Swaledalc, about 
Muker and Mallerstang. Here lies a district as wild as New 
Zealand, with inhabitants nearly as rude and simple—here, 
where the Hell-Becks are believed to designate their source, 
where the fairies still sport, and the giants still work, and the 
Boggle-Boggarts—which are a kind of Yorksliire Puck—inveigle 


* A oorioos reminiscence of this period is preserved in a custom which is 
still mointaiimd at St. Michael’s Church in York, of ringing a bell at six 
o’clock every morning, to guide travellers through the forest. The Church of 
All Saints, in the Pavement, preserves also a lantern, which used to be hung 
on the tower, with thessamo object. 
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young maidens and frighten old men—where they still dance- 
round the Beltane, and .preserve more than an antiq^ue rite and 
picturesque superstition. 

No county is so rich in local character and distinctivo featureSj 
yet each Riding has a character and features of its own, not to 
be confounded but by ignorant Southerners. To the natives, 
Yoj-kshire is only a general term, and conveys no distinctive idea. 
The three Ridings differ as much inter se, as any three separate 
counties. The Nofth is partly agricultural, partly pastoral, and, 
latteijy, partly mining. The East is almost wholly agricultural, 
as the West is industrial and mechanical. Over the other two, 
the North Riding has always claimed precedence, geographically 
and in all otherwise. It is difficult to make its people believe 
that there is any air so pure, any com so good, any “ beasts" so 
fine, any horaes so fleet, any manners so gentl»,.or any race so 
altogether well-bred elsewhere in the kingdom. AnjJ.the impar¬ 
tial witness will allow that there is some ground for the preference 
which Yorkshiremen give tc^ their favourite Riding. There is 
indeed no fairer portion of England. Although boasting of no 
great cities like Ijeeds*or Bradford, and almost entirely overlooked 
by the genius of commerce, the North Riding is rich in natural 
endowments above most English counties. Nature has worked 
here in her most genial mood. All that should make a land 
happy, and a people blessed—all that tends to beget and keep 
alive the holy spirit' of homo feeling, is to he found here iu rare 
plenty. Among^its household possessions in hill and vale, there 
are none more excellent in their kinds than Rosebury Topping 
and Mickle-Fell, Swaledale and Wensleydale. For rivei-s, which 
are the dearest objects and the liveliest elements of tho local 
sentiment, we have Urc, and Swale, and Esk, Rye, Lune, and 
Greta, with half of Derwent and Tees—more than heart can 
wish. (They name them in Yorkshire without tho definite article, 
as being friends too old for that ceremony.) 

To tho natural treasures of the North Riding is to be added 
more than usual store of historic glory. No district in England, 
and that is n wide word, is more rich in kindling associations. 
From the earliest times it has been the stage of mighty men,— 
the tbeari'e of famous deeds. Not a squai'e mile but has its his¬ 
tory, a history more than local. And as Yorkshire is the epitome 
of En^and, so the North Riding is 'the essence of Yorkshire. 
No pcfft of England has led a busier life, none has exhibited a 
moro vigorous vitality, or added more useful elements to tlie 
common life. Kelt, Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Norman, each 1ms 
left his mark upon this favoured and coveted region; and from 
each it has drawn what was most precious in him to give. 
The Britons may yet he traced by palpable signs—by their 
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funereal mounds, old .rusty weapons, and relics of camps on the 
liill-tops—by the hills themselves, as the oldest things they have 
loft us. The Bomans live eternally in their legacy of jurispru- 

donco, os in their monuments of yalour, mechanic skill, and citi¬ 
zenship. The Saxons have left their honesty, love of order, and 
steadfastness; their rude religious foundations, with hero and 
tliere a cross or a sun-dial. The Normans have endowed us more 
richly with their shrewd daring, their high-soulcd chivalry and 
far-reaching ambition; their noble piety and magnificent peni¬ 
tence, blossoming into rarest forms of grace aud mdifioal 
splendour. 

Of all these ancestral gifts, the North Biding has had an over¬ 
flowing share. Trom mo^ptiiin to sea, from Fihiy Brig to 
Cronklcy Sciu', the country is strewn with monuments of its 
early masters, in., tumulus and camp, in castle and abbey, in 
churoli and biittle-field. There is scarce a hill without its tower, 
or beck in ^ieli the smallest trout might swim without its old 
religious house—the sin being usyally side by side with the 
atonement. But to commence our survey in order, let us mount 
^Kosebury Topping, and look over the famous district of Cleve¬ 
land ; famous for horses as well as for clay, and the Phthiotis of 
our British Thessaly. Bosebury Topping itself is to the 
Clevolauder wliat the Wrekin is to the border Welshman—a sort 
of lionschold god and tutelar influcuce.* From the summit the 
view takes in the whole of this comer of Yorkshire, from the 
sea to the hazy western hills, and far away ov^jr the Durham 
coal-fields to the headlands of Northumberland, the latter being 
hacked by the dark edge of the Whitby Black-a-Mopr. To the 
north-east, where lie tlie broad lands of the Earl of Zetland, is a 
district of extraordinary note in our aunals. Tliis little nook 
of Cleveland has been the nursery, says the local histuriau, of 
“ mighty mouaichs, queens, high-chancellors, archbishops, earls, 
barons, ambassadors, aud knights.” Here was planted the stock 
of Stuart, and hence flowed the blood wbich now runs jn^tho 
veins of half the royal houses of Europe. For this was tlie 
eai'ly home of the Bruces, and here was bom more than one 
hero of that gretit race before even King Bobert, the mightiest of 
the natne—a native Forkshiremau, as Scotland is slow to admit. 
'J’lio earliest Be Brus was one of the most famous of tho Con¬ 
queror's allies, and received for his share of tho booty no leas 
than 94 manors in Yorkshire. For several centuries after him 

* -Aaoordittg to the fauiiliar local distich, it is among other things a barometer 
to the Msatry touad:— 

When Bosebury ToppiBg wears a cap. 

Let Cleveland then beware of a clap. 
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the family hold supreme sway in Cleveltuid, and up to Robert 
Bruce’s time were certainly more English than Scotch, although 
it also held the earldom of .Annandale over the Border. These 
iJo Brus’s lived at Danby and Skelton castles, in their Cleveland 
domain, the ruins of which attest their ancient grandeur. The 
second baron of the name was one of the chief lenders of the Eng¬ 
lish at the battle of the Standard, and built Guisborough Brioiy, 
where lies buried the Bruce who was the competitor with Baliol 
for the Scottish throne—the Baliols being also from this district. 
Another famous De Drus was Teter, the sixth of the name, who 
signed .Magna Charta, in company with no less than four other 
Cleveland •barons, namely—Robert de Boos, Richard de Percy, 
William de Mowbray, and Roger de ^owbray. The Unices, long 
since extinct in the mole line, arc faintly represented in the female 
by the present Marquis of Aylesbury, who still liolds some of their 
old lands. Of the ancient North Riding families, how many, indeed, 
ai’e extant in these days ? How empty the modem bojfflt of Nonnan 
blood! Where are the Fit^Hughs, Fitz*Alans, Fitz-Eanulpfas, 
the great seignorial houses ? where is Mowbray, Neville, Scroope, 
Eure, D’Arcy, De Mauley, Baliol, Asko, Clervaux, Buhner,^ 
Melton, or Furnival ? Marmion survives only in figment. Tho 
last of tlie Conyers—that famous house—died a pauper in a 
workhouse. Tho rich blood of the Rokebys thinned down and 
ran out into a carpenter a century ago. The sturdiest sceptic 
of hereditary virtue cannot but bo moved to a sentiment of 
melancholy at tje extinction of the old historic names. Yet the 
fact is a refutation of all the vulgar theories as to antiqiie blood 
and long descent. Blood, like wine, it is certain, has its youth, 
its prime, and its season of decay. However much the old stock 
may be pruned and grafted on, the root will in some time be 
rotten. Let the Normans rest. They have done their work, and 
left their legacy. It is as idle to wish them back as to pretend 
that our modem noble houses do, any considerable portion of 
the*, represent the race from which they borrow their names. 
We all know that the Duke of Northumberland is no Percy, any 
more than the Duke of Norfolk is a Mowbray. Here in Cleveland 
the changes are notable, for an Earl of Zetland holds Marske and 
Upleatham, and a Marquis of Normonby is lord of Mulgrave 
woods, though in vain shall you seek for either Phipps or 
Dundas in the rolls of the Norman baronage. Yet there are 
families of the middle class, and yeomen, who have clung for cen¬ 
turies to the soil. The Cholmleys still survive at Whitby, and 
the Chaloners, who gave us the great soldier-statesman,. Sir 
Thomas, of the seventeenth century, are to be found flourishing 
in Guisborough ; but Iiofthouse has long since lost tho memory 
of the “ Snake-killer,” and Kirkleatham knows no hero earlier than 
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Tom Brown, tlie bold Dettingen dragoon. There is now a new 
life in Clevclnnd. Since the discovery of the vast iron*stone depo¬ 
sits in its hills, it 1ms advanced rapidly to a foremost place among 
British iron districts. Nearly 200,000 tons of metal were produced 
last year, and, from a purely iigricultural, it is fast becoming a 
mining country—to the beneiit neither of its morals nor its green 
woods, sadly befouled by furnace smoke. The town of JMiddles- 
borough hns sprung up on tho new industry with the rapidity of a 
young American settlement, and is now the capital of the district, 

with a population of ten thousand. 

Th# noi-them seaboard of Yorkshire, from Tces-mouth to 
Whitby, is, for the first part, a flat, sandy slmre, of no par-ticular 
interest, insing, as it trends south and east, into holder forms, and 
about Slaithes—a queer little fishing village. Imaging to the elift' 
like a cluster of martins’ nests—into elevations of six hundred 
feet and more. At lledcur there is probably the dreariest of 
watering-places. Wliitby, with its traditions of the Dane, and its 
noble abbey, so boldly fronting the sea, whose saint appears 
every day at a particular window (if you could only see her), and 
to whom the sea-birds do homage by dipping their wings when 
they come near, 1ms a newer fame in connexion with Cap¬ 
tain Cook, who made his first voyage from Esk-mouth, and ever 
held Whitby-huilt ships in peculiar esteem. It was iu the abbey 
that tho Monk Ceedmoii wrote his ])oem, and of the three barons 
who slew a member of the fraternity, and their penairce, is it not 
written in Mannion —They still show where th^ shafts of Eobiu 
Hood fell, when the gentle outlaw, being a guest of the abbess, 
gave his notable proof of skill iu wood-craft; and here are to 
be found those “ headless snakes" of St. Hilda, the Ammonites— 
“ certain stones,” says Bpeed, “ fashioned like unto serpents, 
folded and wrapped round in a wreath; even the very pastimes of 
nature, who, when she is wearied with serious workes, sometimes 
forgeth and shapeth things by way of sport and recreation.” But 
if any should wish to sec how otherwise nature doth sometimes 
recreate herself, Irevelling in her power of beauty, let him pursue 
the course of the charming river Esk up to Arnclifi'e Woods and 
Beggar’s Bridge, And if this will not content him, sated 
with wood, and rock, and river, in all their loveliest combina¬ 
tions, let him take tlie old coaoh. road along the moor be¬ 
tween Wliitby and Pickering. Here lies what is vulgarly 
called the “Yorkshire Switzerland,” hut that it does not 
need to borrow any forei^ name, having its own native beauty, 
which is no more Swiss than it is Dutch. Glimpses of this 
beauty are caught even on the railway which runs along tho 
natural cutting made for it—a line the most romantically con¬ 
ceived of any in the kingdom, and which, we learn without any 
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disappointment, does not pay. That outrage 1ms been spared 
at least to tho genius loci. To the left of this line, coming 
downwards, is some wild country up to the sea-edge, with dales 
curiously intermixed, and looking as.if they had been lost there; 
from wliich issue eccentrically tho head spnngs of the Derwent, 
flowing past the domain of Hookness, and through the picturescpic 
l^orge Valley—standard sfaox-places—until it enters the narrow 
valley which is the highway to Scarborough. This “ Queen of 
Dnghsu Watering-places," as the guide-books have it, in many 
respects is worthy of the title. There is no finer sea-view in tho 
kingdom than is had here, whether from the South Cliff or tho 
Castle Hill. In the full tide of its September season, nothing 
can he gayer than the scene on the Scarborough ju'omenade. It 
is Brighton plus^ sandf wood, grass, and scenery—everytliing but 
sea, in which one particular the sontheni watering-place has the 
advantage; the sea here being usually of a tame character, and a 
dull, unwholesome colour. Otherwise Scarborough is richly 
dowered in her grand old castle, so famous in all the northern 
troubles, in the Barons' War, and the Bilgritnago of Grace, and 
for its stout defence against the Commonwealth, and, more lately, 
as the prison of the proto-Qimkor, 'George Fox, who suffered 
much martyrdom of a mild sort within these walls, and has loft a 
dolorous account of his woes. The local proverb—Scav- 
Forough warning—a word and a blow, and the blow first*'—points 
doubtless to the vigilance with which the garrison kept w^alch and 
ward over passit^g ships; and not to the generally received story 
of Lord Stafl’ords smy)riso of the castle from Sir Thomas Wyat’s 
men. Oliver's Mount, rising six hundred feet from the plain, 
and 50 called from a foolish tradition that Cromwell once planted 
lus cannon here for the attack of tlm castle, commands a magni¬ 
ficent prospect over laud and sea, defined sharply to the south by 
the hold outline of Flnmhorough' Head, and taking in, on a clear 
day, even tho towers of Castle Howard, full thirty miles iuland- 
Turning our backs ou the sea, we enter tho Vale of Pickering 
—once, the geologists tell us, an inland loch o# estuary. It is 
now one of tlio most fruitful districts of the North Bidiug, with 
many interesting remains of antiquity scattered through its 
cheerful villages. Pickering itself has the usual castle, more 
than usually ancient, where Kjng Richard the Second.waa confined 
previous to his removal to Pontefract^ and where Fair Rosamond, 
it is said, waf’ once a prisoner, Rosamond's Tower still exists 
almost pei^^; oud the Devil Towner points to some yet grimmer 
tradition. At Cropton, in the neighbourhood, are some remark¬ 
able British mound^ at Cawthome a Roman camp, imd at Last- 
ingham a church with much fine Norman work in its simple cir¬ 
cular arches and vaulted crypt. Malton, which Professor Philips 
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will not have to be the Homan Camulodumm, is a fine bustling 
agricultural town, \vith whnt Lord Carlisle would call a “ well- 
conditioned” air about it, being the centre of a fruitful and pros¬ 
perous district. The old manor of the Vescis is now, man and 
soil, the property of the great Whig house of Wentworth—it 
being a familiar saying, that the wind dare not blow down the 
High-street of lAfaltou without the permission of the Lord Fitz- 
■william. The Earls of Carlisle have their famous seat—|Castle 
Howard—in this neighbourhood, whore that lightest of dramatists 

and heaviest of architects. Sir John Vanbrugh, has laid one of 
his painfullcst loads on the earth. The house is a wonder of 
cumbrous magnificence, yet holds sbme of the greatest treasures 
of art — the “ Three Marys,” Vandyck’s portrait of Sny¬ 
ders, Bellini’s “ Circumcision," and the grand Flemish master¬ 
piece, the “ Adoration of the Kings,” by Jean Mabeuso. The 
pleasure-grounds are as charming as wealth can make them ; and 
the view from the terrace looking ovcr*the park really lordlike 
and splendid. 

It was here, while gazing at tliis scone but a few days before 
his strangely melanolioly end, that Samuel Ilomilly said to 
Sydney Smith—“ These arc the things tliat make death terrible.” 
Yet life was then less pleasant to the wit tlian to the lawyer. 
It was at the miserable little village of Foston-Ie-Clay, within 
sight of Lord Carlisle’s domain, that the greatest master of 
English humour and common sense wore out the best years of 
his manhood, in the dull drudgery of parish duty,Jhpon a jrittance 
which liis lordship’s butler would have scorned; to the eternal 
shame of the party for which he fought with all the power of 
his great heart and fine intellect; the party to which he gave 
character, name, success, and place, nay, everything but a con¬ 
science and decency. If ho had been endowed with no wit and 
less goodness; bud be started a new theory of the Greek 
particles, or edited a • fragment of Euripides, or ratted at a con¬ 
venient season, or married Somebody’s niece or cousin; had lie 
only been plucked at college, and then taken tf> unctuous 
Evangelicism, he could hardly have escaped a bishopric. But 
being a simple good man with only genius, it was ordained that 
he should be perpetual curate of a dreary Yorkshire village in a 
clay country. Hid behind a friendly screen of trees stands 
Sydney Smith’s parsonage; the house which ho built himself 
with the aid of the village carpenter and the village mason, and 
which he termed the “ ugliest and most comfortable in England." 
Leai^g Foston in its clay, we come to the stately ruin of Sheriff 
Hutton Castle, built by Bertrand de Bulmer, and a famous 
fortress in the wars of King Stephen, going afterwards to the 
Nevilles of Wenslcydale. At the little village of Sittenhnm 
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was born the poet Gower, the first of the Yorksliire worthies in 
that line, the others being George Sandys, Edward Eairfax, 
William Congreve, Samuel Garth, William Mason, and Ebene/er 
billiott, Gilling, the ancient home of the Fairfaxes, and before 
them of the Mowbrays, is one of the cleanest and tidiest villages 
in Yorkshire; and for a neighbour has Newborough, the 
pleasant abode of the Wombwells, who descend from the old 

Fauoonbergs, and, through the Lord Fttucoiilierg wlio inanled 
Mary^Cromwell, have some of that mighty blood in their 
veins. In their hall are exhibited some Cromwell relics, a sabre, 
a pair of pistols, a hat, and a saddle. The country about here 
is very finely wooded, the bfeeches being especially notable for 
their size and stateliness. Leaving Coxwold, the village of 
Lawrence Stenie, we come to Eyland Abbey, a Cistercian house 
of lloger de Mowbray’s foundation, and one of the most beautiful, 
in all but site, in Yorkshire. Enough remains of the great west 
window, larger in diameter than that in the south transept of York 
Minster, to prove its early magnificence. The monks, it is said, 
first settled themselves at Old Byland, opposite to Bievaulx, but 
the bells of that abbey sounded ungratefully near in their cars, and 
so they moved, and after many wanderings came to their present 
site. Their founder, Roger de Mowbray himself, lies buried iutho 
chapter-house, and deserves a fuller record as one of the greatest 
of the Norman barons of the tw'elfth century; a model man of the 
age immediately succeeding the Conquest, when the invaders had 
lost their forei^ character, and were already become Englishmen. 
And there is no phenomenon in our English history so remarkable, 
so fortunate in its consequences, as the ease and rapidity 
with which those hardy rugged Northern adventurers adopted 
a ne\^ nationality, and became merged into the great body of the 
people. Nor is it less to the credit of the Saxons that, unlike 
some of their neighbours, they like sensible men very speedily 
conformed to the new state of things, and instead of keeping up 
a chronic howl and whine, resolutely set themselves to make the 
best of it. This Roger de Mowbray, who was statesman ns well 
as soldier, being one of King Stephen's chief partisans, and 
a comrade of King Louis in his crusade, must have been either 
an enormous sinner, or a very glutton for absolution, for he 
founded no less than thirty-five religious houses in the county of 
York. And for this, if for nothing else, let bis memory smell 
sweet and blossom fifom his nettle-grown tomb where he lies in 
Ids favoiurHe abbey. Too much account cannot be made of 
these old Gothic ruins, if not os exempli of piety, at least for 
bringing down to us what would otherwise have been lost, the 
true art of building. 

The Vale of Mowbray/ so called frcttn that great house whose 
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original fee it was, with Thirsk for its fcapital, is the pride of 
Yorkshiremen for that sort of trim and fruitful beauty which is 
only to be foupd in England, and is as impossible to the poun- 
tries of Europe as a jockey or a whitethorn hedge, or that sweet 
green grass which grows on Hambleton Down, and makes the 
famous training place for the famous Yorkshire races. Here, 
under the crest of the hill, is also a White Mare, os locally cele¬ 
brated ns that ivliose gluries hnve so pleasantlY occupied the 
author of “ Tom Brown.’’ Here, for an unrivalled prospect of 
all that is best in Yorkshire, take your stand on the edge of 
Hambleton End, above Whitestoue Cliff, on n clear July after¬ 
noon. From a sheer height of a thousand feet, you look over the 
whole vast plain of York, away on the right to far I’en-y-ghcnt 
and Wlieniside—on the left to the cold barren Wolds, with 
their round monotonous forms. In the blue distance stands 
boldly out York Minster, like some tall Ship at sea, while at your 
feet lies Gorraire, smallest of lakes, glistening like a great jewel, 
as it is. No pleasanter or more extensive prospect is to he shown 
in England; and, if you cun dispense with size and savagery, none 
more satislying to the senses. No wonder that the district imme¬ 
diately sun’oundiug the escarped end of Hambleton—the giant’s 
wall, according to the legend, when the giants were here—is known 
as the Happy Valley ; and if the happiness of Yorkshiremen, 
who are a shrewd people in that respect, lie in sweet air, a 
Idudly soil, much com, the vicinity of a training ground, and so 
pretty a village as Sutton for their centre, an^jf metropolis (a 
inodel village this, and not to be confounded with unnumbered 
other Buttons in the countiy,) then are the natives liero 
supremely blest. But to the immediate east is a region scarcely 
less full of delight, over the high downs to Kyedale and Bils- 
dalo, and the romantic district, once tho barony of Walter de 
I’Espec, and now the property of tho Duncombes. Tho old Cis¬ 
tercian Abbey of Ricvaulx, founded by that groat baron himself, 
a man of note, and one of tho three English leaders at the battle 
of the Standard, is an exquisite exemplar of Early English-— 
perhaps the most interesting, both for itself and its site, of all 
the Yorkshire abbeys. Less perfect and splendid than Fountains, 
and perhaps equalled by Bolton in point of scenery, there is a 
charm about Rievaulx such as no other ruin excites. If all else 
was lost of the beautiful old works of faith, this alone would 
serve to teaph us how we English could onoe build; to tbe glory 
of God and tbe delight of man. Where is now that art ani 
faith ? Amidst all our formalisms, literalisms, and spiritualisms, 
what have we done in these days to equal the least of those old 
edifices ‘i* Great, and not sufficiently acknowledgfed, is the na¬ 
tional burden qf obligation to those poor monks who, in the early 
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(lays at least, must have had their hearts in their work, or else 
whence their feeling of truth in beauty—^whence their will to 
plan, and their power to do these things ? With, all her wealth 
and means, what has Protestantism done to the service of God 
and art?—We are not oven ashamed of an ex-Prime Minister who 
can get up among the assembled Commons of England, and talk 
of Gothic architecture as a “ barbarism,” and who deliberately 
prefers Somerset House to Westminster Abbey. 

To see Rievaulx aright, nature and the Lord Fevcrsham have 
lent* a terrace of grass, overlooking the sequestered vale of Rye, 
with its innumerable gorges and tangled woods. Hither let the 
pilgrim come in that period of the year which is the glory of 
our English climate—tho brief, gay interval between spring and 
summer, when the dainty leaves liavo not yet lost their first deli¬ 
cate Ime, and the tender ash is only just beginning to clothe Iier- 
seli^—^when the May-flower is yet in tho bud, anti the last of tho 
violets still on the ground. Here, stretched on the soft turf, he 
may command a view of the ruin between the mountain-ashes 
which fringe the steep sides of tho terrace, and give himself freely 
to its sweet influence, undisturbed but by the bubbling of Rye 
over its tiny falls, or 

The moan of doves in immcimorial elms. 

He will thank the I^ords i’eversham, who, in erecting those two 
Mdeous temples at each end of tho ten'ace, have done uotliing 
more to spoil ^hat is the best thing in all their wide domain, 
extending, as il dues, thirty miles among the dales in a straight 
line. Buncombe Park is theirs, famous for its beeches, and its 
house, heavier and clumsier than oven Castle Howard, and by tho 
same builder; also the old castle of Helmslcy, once the strong¬ 
hold of the Be Rooses, who obtained the fee of “ Ilamlac,” by 
marriage, from Walter dc I’Espec’s daughter. It afterwards came 
to the family of Villiors, and was bouglit from the second duke 
by Sir Charles Buncombe, from whom the present Lord Fever- 
sham inherits. Pope has made a note of the transfer, in his 
memorable picture of Buckingham— 

And Helmsley, once proud Buckingham’s delight. 

Slides to a scrivener or a city knight. 

The bonqueting-hoase, bnilt by this mad British Alcibiades, the 
scene of man^ a wild revel, exists now in ruins; also that bouse 
at Kirby Mi^’side, not far off, wherein the Buke died—by no 
means th& “ worst inn," but a decent substantial tenement. The 
reoord of the great man's death in the registry is literally in the 
language of Yorkshire, os followsr-*-” Gorge Vilaus, Lord dooke 
of booMngam." Here, in this neighbourhood, is Kirkdale, with 
its old Saxon church, and curious ins(^ption, declaring it to £ave 
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been built when Edward was king, and Tosti earl; and its cave, 
so famous for the fossil bones therein discovered of tropical 
animals, which, wlien first found, still retained their animal 
gelatine. 

The centre of the North Biding is occupied by the ancient 
district of Eiohmondshire, the most valuable, perhaps, of all the 
single feofs bestowed by the Conqueror upon his companions. 
Originally the patrimony of the Saxon earl Edwin—Edwin the 
Beautiful—^it fell to the share of Alan, son of Howel, Earl of 
Brittany, who married William’s daughter Unwise, and was 
amqng the most potent of the great barons in chief. This 
Earl Alan brought with him a great number his countrymen, 
to plant them here: and it has been said that marks of this 
Armorican settlement are vet to be traced in the countenances 
and the speech of the men of Kichmond. And donbtloss it was 
to this immigration that Iho old sarcastic Saxon rhyme boro 
reference— 

William dc Cognishy 
Came out of Brittany, 

With his wife Tiffany, 

And his maid Manfras, 

And his dog llardigras. 

The fee of llichmondsliire remained in the uneasy possession of 
the Bukos of Brittany, descendants of Alan, for upwards of two 
hundred years, its owners being sorely puzzled to choose between 
their two suzerains, and never being able to mnk']^ up their minds 
whether they sliould bo Ereuch or English. And long after these 
Breton Bukos had lost their fair Yorkshire earldom, thev con- 
tinned to Jmg themselves with the title, even until the marriage 
of the last legitimate heiress, Anne of Brittany, with Charles IX. 
Among the Uneal descendants of Earl Alan was Constance, wife 
of Geoffrey Plantagonet; and another was Eegeut of. Scotland, 
in King Edward the First’s days. Richmond, the capital, is a 
tine old feudal town, nobly placed above the brawling stream of 
Swale, with its great Norman keep, built by Earl Conan, rising 
100 feet above the rock, and 200 above the rivei*. The whole 
castle, which occupies a space of nearly six acres, was, without 
doubt, one of the strongest places in the North, and for that 
reason has scarcely any history. It is a maiden fortress, and 
was never taken or besieged, even by the Commonwealth men— 
time being the only enemy who has made the present breaches. 
The vaolts beneath the keep, with their curious groined arches 
springing fcom a common centre, are fall of interest to the 
arch^cdogist. Here to this castle did Banulph de Glanville bring 
his illnskions prisoner, William the Lion, having taken the 
iicottish king in a daring foray at Alnwick; and here, in some 
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secret cave beneath, untrodden by man, sleep Arthur and his 
knights, awaiting the time when, according to the legend, Eng¬ 
land's deadly peril shall arouse them to life once more and fierce 
enteiprise. There is a picturesque local tradition, which, often 
told in print, may be repeated here, for its fine spirit of romantic 

(1 roaming. Once on a time, very long ago, a man WaudCrlUg 

about here found his way by some chance, “conducted by n 
mysterious personage," says one authority, into an underground 
vault, wherein he saw, to his great surprise, a company of 
knights all in a deep sleep. Observing the enchanted sword 
(doubtless that famous brand, Excalihur), he half drew it from 


its sheath, but amotion among the sleepers frightened him so 
that he let slip the blade to its place. As he fled in terror, the 


following mvsterious words met his ear: 

O w 


“ Potter, Potter Tliomson! 

If thou hadst either drawn 
The sword, or blown that liom, 
Thou’d been the luckiest man 
That ever yet was born!” 


So ended the Yorkshiremnn’s adventure and tho liopps of 
England. 

Tins part of the Norili Riding has been happy in a topographer 
so careful, learned, and elaborate as Dr. Wliitaker. Yet tho 
greatest charm of his ponderous folios is the illustrations by 
Turner—^then ifot he-Ruskined into his full fame. Kichmoud- 
shire has no reason to complain of her painter, who has done 
even excessive justice to her castles and her abbeys, her rocks 
and streams—winch, in a fine spirit of poetry, are made some¬ 
times better than nature. St. Agatha’s Abbey, at Eashy, needed 
no exaggeration, for though singuloi'ly irregular in its architec¬ 
tural forms, it is one of the prettiest ruins imaginable. At 
Eashy Church, close by, lie many generations of Scroope, and 
Aske, and Conyers. Aske Hall, once tho property of tho family 
of that name, has been since 1760 the chief seat of tho Duudases, 
who are the great Whig house of the North Biding, and divide 
the political power with their rivals in birth and antiquity, as in 
estate, the Tory Duncombes. The Duke of Leeds, at tiomby 
Castle, represents the race of Conyerswhile the Fitz-Hnghs, 
Avhose great stronghold was at Bavensworth, in this county, have 
for centuries extinct. Advancing w Tees, we come to the 
scenes of Scoii’s poem of Rokehy,”—Rokeby itself, and Brignoll 
Banks, made idso memorable by Turner, Mortham Tower, Eggle-' 
stone, and Deepdale, with all tlie exquisite combinations of wood 
and water in which tMs romantic district abounds. The spot where 
Grdta mingles with Tees— 
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Issuing from her darksome bed 
To cateh the morning’s eastern red. 

And tlirough the softening vale below 
Roll her bright waves in rosy glow— 

is ft scene to bo remembered by all who have w'nnderod hero; 
thougli there is too much of “ rosy glow” both in the poet's nnd. 

the painter's picture. It might have been wished that they had 
been content to reader just what nature has given, and no more. 
The tourist in Teesdale will have a surfeit of such boauty before 
he Iras reached the Westmoreland border; and if he is an anglei% 
as h^ should he to know all the secret of the woods—to be made 
free of the Force, and to hear what the rocks roar and the aldoi'S 
whisper—let liim tarry in LuncdijJe as in a land of content, coming 
in with the May-fly and going out with tlie dun. If an anti- 
(juary, he will observe what Scott lias noted, the Runic names of 
the streams hei'cabout—as Woden s Beck, Thorgill, and Balder s 
Beck. Between Lunodalo and Upper Swalcdale is a wild, un¬ 
trodden region of |ell and moor, which let none enter who has 
not a hold heart, stout legs, and enduring bowels. The rude 
stone huts of its primitive people are almost Druidical in their 
form and structure: and there arc other traces, such as the 
dance round tlie Beltane, to show how long tlie Druids lingered 
here. Yet the natives have a very proper notion of their own 
social value. “ Mr. White, if you had wanted a wife, do you 
think you could choose one out of Swaledale —asked a strapping 
lass of our pleasant traveller; and indeed Mr. \Yhite might do 
worse. The dalesmen are a stalwart, comely race, the finest ex¬ 
tant specimens, perhaps, of the pure Anglo-Saxons; for no 
iSTorman or Dane ever reached so far into the heart of the 
country. Their women have a deserved local celebrity for good 
looks. As to the rest, it is idle to suppose that nature is not 
nature, even in the dales. The notion of pastoral virtue has been 
formally dispelled by that useful public officer, the Rogistnu-- 
General. Arcadian purity has gone out since shepherds have ceased 
to wear satin breeches and to can-y crooks; and in this dege¬ 
nerate it must be held that, in point of morals, an English 
couiltry village is no better than a populous manufactui'ing city. 
Mr. White lends his testimony to the unsavoury fact that 
“Adam and Eve” balls are held in certain of the seemingly most 
correct rural towns of Yorkshire; and every inspector of rural 
poUce knows what a vil^ge feast means and how stetute-hirings 

are cpncinded. .. j 

Wensleydftle is larger, mote attractive, and intere^mg tnan its 

neighlww valley, and has led a move stirang life. In point of 

natond beauty, it may be placed first among the Yorkshire dales; 

' for there is notlung elsewhere to surpass the grandeur of the view 

[Vol. LXXI. No' CXL.]— New Sbbies, Vol. XV. No. 11. A A 
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from the Buttertubs Pass, looking over In^borough and Whcm- 
side, or the soft beauty of ttie prospect jfrom Leybum Shawl, 
or Middleham Castle. Here was the oastle of the great race of 
Neville—the most remarkable perhaps of all the early baronial 
families, for the number of ^ta illustrious m<|mbers. Indeed, it 
was to mediesval England almost what Douglas was to Scotland. 
OriginalLT sprung from Waltheof, the greet Saxon Earl of York, 
the Nevilles held in their veins the l^st Norman mingled with 
tile best Saxon blood. The King>maker himself, who held his 
oourt at Middleham, is the grandest figure of our English fifteenth 
century. The Scroopes succeeded tho Nevilles in the lordship of 
Wensleydale, and though of inferior descent, arrived at scarcely 
less renown. Bolton Castle, fogious for its memories of Queen 
Mary, was their seat, and hence issued, in the course of 800 years, 
the following long train of notabilities, ntunely, an archbishop, 
two bishops, two earis, twenty barons, one lord chancellor, two 
chief justices, four lord treasurers, and five knights of the Garter. 
These Scroopes, it will be seen, were men of law. and letters, as well 
as of arms; and an old historian remarks of them, that “ they 
were uniformly devoted to their own advancement,” being none 
the worse Yorkshkemen for that. Yet, while attempting to 
mount the ladder on Bacon’s method, “ by siding themselves in 
the rising,” they sometimes got an ugly tumble, as witness the fate 
of the Lo^ Scroope of Masham, the friend and councillor of King 
Henry V., whose base revolt his master likened to “ another fall 
of man.” Amo^^g the illustrious men of this family was the Arch< 
bishop of York, “a hot and furious man,” who led a rebellion 
against Henry IV. for the sake of a “ reformation of abuses,” 
turning, as the traitor Westmoreland declared,-— 

-His tongue divine 

To a loud trumpet and a point of war. 

The Archbishop’s execution was the first instance of capital 
punishment being infiicted in England upon any prelate. Another 
Scroope of fame was the 

Lord Scroope of Bolton, atom and stout, 


who led the meu of Wensleydale to Flodden Reid, and took so 
notable a revengd for the many ii\juries they had suffered from the 
l^cots. Indeed, the greater part of Lord Surrey's an^ seehis to 
have Jbeen^ cpmp^ed, on that ia«iic«^ble occaeioii, tn the York¬ 
shire ffaleim^^. Yor the Cliffords wei^ alto, th^, with ^ the flower 
of Craven^^ut we cannot pretend within our limits to give even 
a bare eatable of the Wenslevdale worthies, and their hi^ achieve - 
ments, or^aesenbeatithe ofthe wondc^ aadbeautiesof this happy 
region. 'To Yor^tSvemm of .thd^all^r not the lea^ object 
of Interest in this part, of the ia Mlmleham Moor, which. 
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•with Whitewall and Hambletcm> ia among the mhst cherished 
institutions of Yorkshire, being where the purest horse-blood in 
Europe is begotten and trained to that extreme tenuity of perfec¬ 
tion which is the envy and boast of the British turf. In no part of 
England perhaps is the passion for horse-racing more genuiaei or . 
the skill in horse-craft more general. If there is indeed any one 
talent which a Yorkshireman may be said to possess, it is t^t of 
being able to breed, run, and sell a horse ; and it may be serionady 
questioned whether any event of the present century has so 
agitated the universal race of tykes as the victory of Blink Bonny 
at Kpsom, or the contest between the Dutchman arid Voltigeur 
Over Enavesmirc course. Endless jokes are current at the ex¬ 
pense of Yorkshiremen, and their passion for horses. “ Shake 
a bridle over a Yorkshireman’s grave,” says the proverb, “ and he 
will arise and steal a horse.” None are fonder of alluding to 
their teats of bargaining than themselves, and there is no song 
more popular throughout the country than a certain ditty which 
tells how that, on one occasion, Greek meeting Greek, a tyke 
having “ swopped” his dead horse for a supposed living one, dis¬ 
covers that his rival’s steed was both dead and skinned ! This is 
held to be a most exquisite joke, and one of the greatest triumphs 
of native wit. No ambition, indeed, may be said to be more hope¬ 
less than to outmatch a Yorkshireman in a horse bargain. 

It is vain to seek among the people of the North Biding for 
distinct marks of their original parentage. Minute ethnology 
is perhaps the least exact and most profitless o^ Sciences. The 
Englishman, said De Foe in spite, is the mod of all the races; 
and ’fiom that useful conglomerate called the Yorkshireman 
it is as difficult to detect and draw out the component elements 
as to a given quantity of Humber alluvium to assign every 
parent rock and every creative force. The analogy perhaps is 
not perfect, for the conditions under which man exists are 
subj^ to i^ueaces beyond the power of analysis or definitirm. 

A composite race has a character of its own, the proportions of 
which may not al'ways be found in any of its germs. As in 
chemistry, the mixture of two animal forces may produce a 
third quite distinct in its nature from, either. The effect of 
civilization mnst also be aOowfii. Common laws, common life, 
a common organixa^on, have fended to oblifiBrate generic dio- 
^etions. It is only verygeneraBy and broadly that weean pretsud 
to distinguish Kelt or Teiut(m, Bomau or Norffaihaa, m. the 
modern Yorkshireman. Thatthe Danish;element prevails on 
coast ited along the great river-cemrses —• the Norman and the * 
BonKdat’in the larger fowns end richer vatt^s—^axetn in 
the dales, at)^ the ha the still more remptSs and 

inaccessible regions—are stdh donolhsiona, m wfamh we urn ctm- 

KK% 
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firmed by the evidences of form, language, and physiognomy. 
In the large-framed, mnscuhu’, and.massive dalesman, fnir-Iinired,j. 
and blue-eyed, and broad of speech, it is easy to recoguise.the 

Haxon type. The darkerrhaired, emaller-boned, thickaet people 

of the const, with their sterner countenance, and language 
approaching closely to modem Jute and Frisian, suggest the 
presence Uf the sea-loving race of Denmark. Their kinsmen, the 
men of the farther north, whether of .the direct Norwegian 
breed, or of the filtrated Norman-French, may be indubitably 
found among the higher ranks—in the oval countenance, and the 
regular features, and by marks not less physical than moml. Of 
the Romans, who were no more than a garrison in Britain, with 
much admixture of Slavonian, Pannonian, Spanish, and even 
Scythian in their ranks, the traces are perhaps less evident, yet 
not altogether lost in York and some of the older towns. 

The men of the North Biding, who may stand as fair repre¬ 
sentatives for the county in general, are, taken as a whole, as line 
a success in judicious cross-breeding ns their horses or their 
beasts. They have some of the best parts of the national cha¬ 
racter, being bold, industrious, sober, steadfast, and thrifty. They 
are a thorough, downright, hearty people, with a firm faith in 
themselves and their county—as free from the unrealities and the 
sentimentalities as from the delicacies of moral life. Honest, yet 
not romantically so, and keenly alive to the sense of gain, their 
favourite maxim is —“ I don’t want to chate or to be chuted; but 
if it must be c&ie or t'other, why, then I wouldn’t he chated.” 
Yet they are credited with more liberality than their brethren of 
the 'West Biding, and are less ready to accept the alternative im¬ 
plied in their proverb. They are also less restless,, and more 
content. Wages are good throughout the Riding, and agricul¬ 
tural work generally well understood, well done, and well paid. 
With fourteen or fifteen shillings a week, an ordinary labourer’s 
earnings—and the minimum upon which English homes are to 
be kept, and. English men and women reared—there is very little 
complaint of want of employment—the poor-rates and crime are 
below the average, and there is scarcely any emigration. 

In all material and economical respects, the West Riding is 
the foremost district of England, having Lamcashire alone for its 
rival in industi^, skill, and enterprise. It is the native home of 
handicraft, or rather of steam-craft, contributing in extravagant 
proportioB-to the wealth and substantial greatness of the coun¬ 
try. It Rothes one-third of the human race in wodlj and finds 
them in.^’fiiiss and pen-knives. It famishes our wardrobes, our 
dinners, and oar armouries. It feeds, wraps,- shaves, and stabs the 
greater part of humanity subject to those processes; and is the 
veritable final cause of sheep' and iron. 
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The capital of the clothing district is I^eeds, not without a 
struggle *from Bradford. The rivalry between these towns is 
great and inextinguishable. It is said that a letter was once sent 

through the post addressed, " Leeds, near jBradford," to the in¬ 
finite glee of the latter, which is much the younger town. But 
the Leeds people have survived that great blow and discourage¬ 
ment, and, as a recent assertion of superiority, have built .themselves 
a magnificent Town Hall, wherein royalty has been entertained 
with much effusion. Woollen and linen cloths, iron, Mid ma? 
chinery, are the principal manufactures of Leeds, employing be¬ 
tween them no less 1J;ian 13,000 persons—-otlierwise it is an un¬ 
interesting town, as are moat of these great smoky seats of 
industry. The sentiment of manufacture has not yet at least 
superseded that of nature or history. We are bound to accept 
the change wrought by steam and spinning; but yet it is with 
some melancholy that we witness all the old beauty of Airedale 
destroyed, its clear streams turned to noisome sewers, its trees 
spoilt and slain, and one tluck, eternal, murky cloud of smoke 
polluting God’s air and oppressing man's breath and life. Our 
manufactures, with all they have done for us, are still in debt to 
the country ; and he who doubts that the process which makes 
a'calth to accumulate makes also men decay, has only to observe 
a regiment of West Biding militia, and compare it with one from 
the north country—^to take note of the difference between the 
stunted, shambling, hollow-breasted men of the one, and the tall, 
sqnai*e, lightsome, and muscular forms of the otljer. 

It must be reckoned also a misfortune of these great manufac¬ 
turing towns that they lie in the midst of the most beautiful and 
romantic scenery, with which they are singularly dissociated. 
Thus Leeds is in the heart of Airedale, and its chimneys smoke 
in full view of Kirkstall Abbey; Bradford, which makes “ cash¬ 
meres, Orleans, coburgs, merinos,, lastings, alpacjis, damasks, 
camlets, shags, plain bucks, mousselines de laine, paramattas, shal¬ 
loons, and waistcoatings," is in the immediate noigbbouriljood of 
some of the finest scenery in Wharfedale; Sheffield, smokiest, 
filthiest, foulest-tongued of towns, rears iteelf in the centre of 
Hallamshire, a famous old sylvan counti 7 , through which Robin 
Hood roved—the domain of Cedric the Saxon, and the scene of 
Wamba’s and Gurth's wandwings—the country of yr,hich the 
proverb declares— 

When all the world shall be aloft. 

Then Hallamshire shall be God’s croft. • 

* * * . f 

There is a certain incongruity in the .assoqation of manu¬ 
facture with its favoured sitk, -and it is with diffiouJlty we, can 
realize the days when Wakefield had a Finder, and was “ Merry 
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Wakefield”—whca the Duke of Yori^’in Sattdal Castle, was 
defied to the field hy Queen Margaret^ lost that blo6dy battle 
which was ruin to him and his. Yet Wakefield has some claim 
to antiquity us a place of manufacture, it being one of the earliest 
settlements of the Flemings, who brought industry into these 
islands in King Edward the Third's reign. Sheffield also was 
noted for its whittles even in the time of Chaucer, as it now gives 
steel to all the world—^the blade to the Briton for ,his beef, and 
the savage for his “ long-pig”—-to the Red Indian for sealping a 
foe, and the civilized American for solving a difficulty—to the 
brigand for cutting a throat, the sailor his^bacco, the priest his 
sacramental bread. One great branch of Sheffield's industry in 
these days consists in the manufacture of \hat mysterious article 
of feminine apparel which is used to give the female form its full 
development, and endow it with the essential bulginess. Sheffield 
thrives on the new iashion, which almost makes up to it for the 
decline in the tomahawk business, consequent on the evangeliza¬ 
tion of Polynesia. Halifax is another of the old industrial towns, 
now hardly able to hold its own against its younger rivals. It is 
noted as the largest parish in England, and otherwise by its 
name of terror to thieves—“ From Hell, Hull, and Halifax, good 
Lord deliver us!”—was a part of the ancient thieves' litany, the 
last being dreaded the most, for its bloody law, by which felons 
taken within the liberty, either “ hand-habend, back-berand, or 
oonfessand,” as to any commodity of the value of thirteen-pence 
halfpenny, were*liable to be beheaded within three days, by a 
species of guillotine. Not the least importoait of the manufac¬ 
turing towns is Batlcy, the chief seat of that great latter-day 
staple of England—shoddy. This is the fiimous rag-capital— 
the tatter-metropolis, whither every beggar in Europe sends his 
cast-off clothes' to be made into sham broadcloth for cheap gen¬ 
tility. Of moth-eaten coots, frowsy jackets, reechy linen, 
effusive cotton, and old worsted stockings, this is the last desti¬ 
nation* Reduced to filament and a greasy pu^ by mighty 
toothed cylinders, the much-vexed fabrics re-enter life in tlio 
most brilliant forms—^from solid pilot-cloth to silky mohair and 
glossiest Tweed. Thus the tail-coat rejected by the Irish peasant 
—the gaberdine too foul for the Polish beggar—are turned again 
to shini:^. uses, reappearing, it may be, in the lustrous paletot of 
the sw^iig dtindy, the delicate riding-habit of the Belgravian 
belle,^br the sad-sleek garment of her confessor. Mr. White, 
inde^i denies the truth of the popular belief, that there are men 
in Batley of a habit feo tbrifty that they spread their old cotton 
rags over tbed^ fields, and. then, land having imbibed the 
grateful greariness, So send them te the sboddy-miR ; but he re¬ 
veals enough of the mysteries of shoddy manufacture to make 
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518 sit uneasily in our raiment. He tells a good story of how 
“once a portly Quaker walked into Batloy just as uie mill- 
hands were going to dinner: ho came from the West, and was 
clad in the excellent broad-cloth which is the pride of Gloucea- 
terahire. ‘Hey!' cried the hands, as he passed among them; 

‘ hey! look at that, now! There’s a bit of real cloth! Lookey! 
lookey I we never saw the like afore.’ ” 

On the value of West Biding industry, whether exercised on 
shoddy or wholesomer manufacture, ive need not dilate, for it is 
quite fully estimated. The West Riding has gentler associa- 
tioifc, and is not all mauufactnring. On many of its towns the 
wayward genius of handicraft has refused to smile, and they are 
as purely poetical in their dull repose as though they had never 
heard of a loom or a spindle, liipon, for example, which dates 
Ironi the Kelts, and lives in the proverb which celebrates the 
keenness of its spurs, and is possessed of that famous ordeal for 
chastity, called Ht. Wilfred’s Needle, and where, since Alfred’s 
tinm, a liom has been blown at the Market Cross every night, 
illustrating the persistence of custom in England; Knares- 
borough, with its memories of a saint, a witch, and a murderer, 
each eminent in his kind, and its noble castle and famous 
well—nigh to Harrogate, where health, on a bleak, baiTen com¬ 
mon, has fixed her gayest, genteelest seat; Boroughbridge, where 
the second Edward defeated his barons, and its neighbour Aid- 
borough, the oldest town of Yorkshire, the capital of the Bri- 
gantes, and a great Roman garrison, even bi^’ore York was; 
Tadcaster, where, on ‘J'owton Heath, thirty thousand English¬ 
men niisorahly slew each other on a fair spring day, and 

Tlr’ aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sank into the ground— 

wJicre the red and white roses still blopm, as though in memory 
of that bloody cam^e; Pontefract, with its dark and troublous 
history—' 

O Pomfret, Pomfret! 0 thou bloody piison, 

Fatal and ominous to noble peers! 

—where tradition still points out the spot of King Richard’s murder, 
and whose grim old fortress looks like nothing so much as a vol¬ 
cano top, with the fire and fury burnt out; Honcaster, neatest and 
cleanest of towns, with its race-course and spick-and-span new 
Gothic church, the glory of Mr. Gilbert Scott; Selby, where 
Conqueror William made his best atonemmt, and had his 
favourite abbey, whose church is perhaps the highest extant 
specimen of English-Norman art. These are f;he. lesser West 
Riding towns, unhegrimed by the smoke of fhe factory.chimney, 
lu the extreme West is a r^ou of wild romance, the cradle of 
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Wbai'fe, Ni(], Aire, and Kibble. Wharfedale .resembles in cba- 
rafiter its sister valleys, and in beauty.tw interest is not inferior to 
any. Its scenery is beheld to the greatest advantage from the 
road between Kettlewell and Coverdale, from the new cold-water 
palace at Ilkley, or from OtleyChevin. Turner, who spent many 
a holiday in Wharfedale with his friend and patron, Mr. Tawkes of 
Tarnley Hall, lias ]iainted every rock and tree hereabout. At 
Denton Hall, now the domain of one of the great clothing lords, 
was bom Fairfax, the Parliamentarian general, a man with never 
more than half a heaii in his work, and who lived to repent of 
even that modicum of title to fame. Yet, let him not be altoge¬ 
ther forgotten as having preserved the painted windows of Y’ork 
Minster, when threatened with dcstraotion at the hands of the 
fierce Cromwellian soldiery. Of Dolton Abbey and its glories, 
scenic and historic, have not the poets and painters sufficiently 
told ? How “ tlie noble boy of Egremound” fell into the Strid, and 
how out of the mother’s affliction rose the stately Priory; and 
of the doe, “ most beautiful clear-white,” who to the sacred pile 
was wont to go, and look upon St. Mary’s shrine, nor fcined in 
the still moonshine upon the lonely turf to ait, forlorn but not 
discon.solate, whom the pile called Child of Time and Daughter 
of the Eternal Prince—are a portion of the heritage left us by 
poetr)', which will survivp long after these old stones have 
crumbled to dust, and historv become a calendar. Of Craven 
and its ancient lords, the Cliffords, a volume might be written, 
which would be ^lo imperfect epitome of our English annals. ’Uheso 
Cliffords, whose scat was Skipton Castle, are among the most re¬ 
nowned of the old English families. In Yorkshire they have been 
long extinct in the male line; but a slip from the parent stock still 
survives in the Lord Cliff’ord of Ugbrooke, in Devonshire. From 
the thirteenth to tlie sixteenth centuries no house played a more 
busy part in the affairs of England. In the wars of the Hoses, 
they were among tlie staunchest adherents of Lancaster; and the 
“ Black Clifford” still survives in Shakspeare and tradition as 
the fell butcher of Wakefield fight. His son was the no less 
notable “ Shepherd Lord” of Barden Tower, who in'his old age led 
the men of Craven to Flodden Field. His son again was the 
famous admiral of Queen Elizabeth's time—“ the best-boni 
Englishman," says Fuller, “that ever hazarded.himself in that 
kind.” The Lady Anne Clifford, Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, 
and Montgomery, is known for her proud spirit and her gallant 
defence of Skipton Castle against the Parliament’s army. The 
Percies shared the Craven fee with the Cliffords, and were once 
a dominant house in the county,..witli possessions in all three 
Hidings, having their centre at Maiden’s Bower, near T'opeliffe. 

A fair character of iHh West Hiding people is hardly to be got 
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fcora their neighbours. That they are hold, active, and laborious 
all the world knows. That they serve Mammon with heart^nd 
soul is perhaps no peculiarreproach. They are “ sleuth-hounds" 
after money, says Mrs. Gaskell, who knows them, and they 
have rather a pride in owning the impeachment. The strife ibr 
gain is nowhere more hot and fierce than in those manufacturing 
towns, with their hard, grinding life, and remorseless destiny. 
Their manners have an unhewn roughness, almost picturesque 
in its hideous abnegation of grace or feeling. Yet individually 
the victors in the great life-struggle for self are far from insensible 
toaemotions of generosity, as rude and monstrous ns is their 
l)assion for money. Some among the West Hiding notables, 
.softened by success, aspire to a high degree of intellectual culti¬ 
vation, and there are no more liberal patrons of art and literature. 
Yet tlio one original genius which the Hiding has produced, in 
Charlotte Brontii, owes nothing to the local sentiment. More 
Irish than Yorkshire, the Brontes derived nothing bjit their 
ruggedness from their wild dwelling among the Haworth 
moors. 

The East Hiding is a land of tilth and pasture—a broad, flat 
country, going down from the Wolds to Humber and the sea, barely 
able to hold its own against the German Ocean. That portion 
of it called Holdemess (Hdll-deira-ness), corresponds physically 
as well ns etymologically with tho Holland of the opposite coast. 
It is just as fat, and rich, and sliifty ; and most of the sarcasms 
which Andrew Marvell has levelled at the Dutclnifen are as appli¬ 
cable to his own native district. There is here the same conflict 
of sea and land as in Holland, perpetually renewed in spite of 
every compromise. The soa is gradually getting the best of it; 
and every year Humber steals some fifty thousand tons of cartli. 
Many a broad acre has been swallowed up from Bridlington to 
Spurn Head, and more than one busy village, with some such 
mournful record as the following—Rere stood Auhurn, swept 
away by the sea. Of the once famous pori of Ravenspuru, where 
Bolingbroke landed, and Edward the fourth after him, on the 
same jiretenoe, not a trace remains. And the sea has, in all times, 
brought other invaders than itself. This whole coast was the 
favourite landing-place of the Danes and Northmen. Tho shores 
of Humber offered peculiar facilities to them for drawing up their 
shallow galleys j and no part of England preserves more vestiges 
of their occupation, from the time of Ida, the Flame-bearer 
who gave bis name to Flamborough, to Harold Hardrada and his 
luckless enterprise, the Hollow-deira-land was an irresistible 
attraction to the restless race of Scandinavia. Here it took root 
most deeply, in spite of such terrible discouragements as Athel- 
stanes victory of Brunanburgh, and Harold's, of Stamford 
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Bridge. Hero tons and hanis gave piaoe to by^ and tJiorpes, and 
proclaim the hardy people whose torque still pmades the local 
speech. A native of Holdemess coaid at this day make himself 
intelligible with little difficulty at Bergen or Copenhagen, and 
there is an old saying that— 

Gooid brade, hotter, and cheese, 

la gooid Yorkshire and gooid Fricse. 

Next to its sea-shore, the chief natural distinction of the East 
Biding is its group of chalk hills, the Wolds—forming in their 
smooth, rounded forms, so singular a contrast to the wooded and 
mountains of West and North Yorkshire. The theo^ of 
their formation has beenexcellently elucidated by Professor Philips, 
who, for the physical topography of Yorkshire, may he trusted ns 
a most sound and intelligent guide. The Wolds have an interest 
for the arcbtBologist as well as the natural philosopher; for on 
most of their tops, as at Acklam and Leavening Brow, are un¬ 
doubted traces of Keltic settlement. Driffield, loved of those 
who angle for the trout, is the wold-capital, us Hull is of the 
sea-coast, and Beverley of the Hiding at large. Hull, though of 
comparatively modem creation, ismemonible for its contributions 
to English liberty, in having been the first town to‘declare against 
King Charles, and in having produced Andrew Marvell, the in¬ 
corruptible. Nor should it be forgotten that it was hence that 
Kohinson Crusoe, mariner of York, took the sea upon that un¬ 
dying voyage M^iich is Young England s Argonautic Expedition. 
Hull has little else of romance about it; hut Beverley, the town 
of Athelstane, and long before him a famous British sanctuary, 
with its Saint John of that ilk, whose tomb “ sweated blood on 
the day of Agincourt, and its two noble churches, of which the 
Minster is second only to Yo^k in the county, and has that 
iamous jewel of a tomb, the Percy shrine—and Austin's stone, 
whereon the saint stood to preacli to heathen Yorkshiremeu—-is u 
town of great interest, not so much visited as it deserves. The 
same may he said of Howden, and Patrington, and Hemin- 
horough, all whose chyrehes partake of that beauty and exquisite 
sense of fitness* which inspired in so extraordinary a degree the 
early race of Yorkshiremen. 

Agriculture is almost the sole calling in the East Biding, and 
it flourishes exceedingly. Though, there are fiswer yeomen than 
in the North or West Biding, the holdings are unusually large, 
and the. tenures liberal and stohle. The farmers are believed to 
know their work as well as any men in England; and nowhere 
is the condition of the agricultural labourer better undei'stood 
ot administered to. Wages are high——irom fifteen to eighteen 
«3ffillings a week; and there is none of that squalor and wretched- 
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ness which make a Borsetshire labourer's hut, as a human habi¬ 
tation, several degrees worse than an Esquimaux cabin or an 
Australian gtmneeah. “ We get beef and mutton,” said one to 
Mr. White, “ and plenty of it.” Happy Yorkshiremen ! 

The metropolis of this great English province of Yorkshire 
has a special renown too large for topography. No city has 
played so conspicuous a part in our annals, and none retains so 
many relics of its former life. Wliether as the Brigantian Caer- 
Ebrauc, the Koman Eburacum, the Saxon Yore-wic, or the 
Danish Jorvik, it has been ever held a foremost place on the 
islabd. To the Romans it was Altera Roma —endowed with the 
title of “eivitas," only given to Rome herself, and with a temple 
of Bellonn, built in Rome alone and the principal imperial cities. 
That it was the centre of the imperial power in Britain we may 
argue from a thousand premises—from the countless relics of 
Roman grandeur and luxury' which have been <liscovered here, 
fi'om the Roman emperors born, crowned, or deceased here, and 
from the quartering here for three hundred years of the famous 
Legio Sexta Victrix. That it produced Constantine, lodged 
Hadrian, and killed Sevorus, we must believe in spite of some 
latest sceptics. That it gave learning to France and Christianity 
to Germany, is also more than a unyth. During the period be¬ 
tween the seventh and tenth centuries, it may be fairly questioned 
whether any city of Europe (excepting in Mahojpmedan Spain) 
was the seat of greater intellectual activity. And York can 
afford to abandon the honour of having kept tHe first English 
Christmas with Arthur Pendragon, in the undoubted possession 
of the learned Alcuin—the English Aristotle to tho Frankish 
Alexander. During all the thick darkness of the tenth century, 
it is certain indeed that the capital of Deira continued to retain a 
glimmer of light, despite her grievous sufferings at the hands of 
the Dane. Afterwards made fairly Danish and the scat of an 
earldom, of which Siward, the avenger of Duncan, was the most 
notable possessor, no city made so stubborn a resistance to the 
Norman Conqueror, or was s6 terribly punished. Yet it was 
quick to revive, and became Norman as easily as the rest, and in 
the Doomsday Book is reckoned at 1711 houses, besides 
churches, castles, and palaces. During the early Plantagenets it 
maintained its distinction as the capital of the North, and raised 
more than one army in defence of the realm. To King Edward 
the First it was an abiding jioint d'appm in his Scottish cam¬ 
paigns and to his unworthy son a refuge and rallyiip^g^point. 
King Edward the Third was no less partial to York than his 
predecessors, and here he wedded liis lovely Philippa, amidst such 
magnificent revelry as eXcited the notice of Froissart. " There 
was nothing,” says that chronicler, “ but iousts, triumphs, and 
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tournonieuts in the day-time; maskings, revels, and interludes, 
with songs and dances,, in the evening, along with continual 
feasting for three weeks.” The citizens indeed always enjoyed a 
singular reputation ns men endowed with n judicious sense, of 
good feeding; and even in Yuller's time York is noted ns the 
“ staple place of good cheer.” The archbishops especially dis¬ 
tinguished themselves by the grandeur of their gastronomy ; and 
tlie famous feast given by Archbishop Neville to his brother the 
King-maker, must ever be reckoned as one of the highest 
achievements of the art of dinner-giving. It must be owned 
that all our modern efforts in that line sink into insignificance 
before “80 fat oxen, 1000 wethers, 100 peacocks, 000 quarters 
of wheat, 330 tuns of ale, and 4000 cold custards,”—which are 
but a small portion of the archiepiscopal bill of fare. But 
revelry alone was not the business of York. The archbishops 
could fight as Avell as feed in those days; and were indeed a 
singularly pugnacious body of men. Archbishop Thurstan beat 
the Scots on Cawton Moor, near Northallerton; though it is true 
he had the aid of three saints on that occasion—St. Beter of 
York, St. John of Beverley, and St Wilfrid of Kipon. Archbislu)p 
Melton was not less bold, though less successful, when he Aveut out 
with his whole church militant, dean, canons, and prebendaries, and 
clergymen to the number of throe hundred, to Myton-on-Swale, 
against the sfjjne enemy. Archbishop Scroope’s rebellion we 
hav(' already noticed. Archbishop de la Zouch commanded a 
division of Qi^en Philippa's army at Nevill’s Cross, and behaved 
like a tnie knight and brave soldier of the Cross. 

During the wars of the Roses, York inclined at first to the 
side of her namesake, as did the greater part of the county. 
Edward IV., though but coldly received upon his first landing, 
was crowned in the Minster on the 4th of May, 1404, wdth great 
splendour. Yet, on the whole, the citizens preserved a righteous 
impartiality, and showed by their conduct how little they recked 
of divine right or legitimacy. The truth is, that few in that age 
Avere swayed by any but personal influences—not from selfish 
calculation on their own account, but through carelessness of form 
and sentiment. They fought not for York or for Lancaster, 
butfor Edward or for Henry, for Neville or for Clifford. Richnrdlll. 
met in York with a splendid welcome, Avhich Avas accorded just 
as readily to bis rival Harry of Richmond. The dissolution of 
the monasteries met Avith greater disfavour in this county than 
in any other, owing to the great number and the vast influence of 
the religious Iiousos; and the Pilgrimage of Grace added fresh 
heads to 3kli(iklegiite Bar. The council of the nation, firet 
established in this reign, i-estorod to York much of the prestige 
it had enjoyed as the frequent seat of Parliament under the 
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Plautagcnct kings. The great Civil War, Avhicli closed tho 
reign of fendalisin in England, was tlie last period of Yorks 
individual grandeur. It was here that Cluudes held his Council 
wlien London would not have him, and here he resolved to fight 
the Parliament. York was steadily loyal to the kings cause, 
and sustained a resolute siege against Fairfax's army, tlie dints 
of whose cannon are among the last wrinkles on the face of the 
old city. Nor did she surrender until after the tlitnl day of 
Marstou Moor, when it was no longer a doubt wlio was master 
in England. The Parliaincntarinns celebrated their great victory 
by h solemn service in the Minster, the Earl of Leven s Scotch 
chaplain olticiating after the Presbyterian fashion; and we can 
picture to ourselves the disgust and alarm of all true Cluirohmen 
in the city at this daring profanation of their beloved temple. 

Since tlio I’cstoration of the Stuarts, York has subsided into 
the tamest, dullest, and deadest of cathedral towns, 'fho spirit 
lias fled those grim old walls, and there reigns a new genius 
whose name is Coirventionality. The old life, so rich in colour 
and character, has given place to the now, whicli is all a dull 
neutral tint. York lias played out its part as an individual city; 
and what roraains is but a sccond-i'ate provincial capital, and a 
Parliamentary borougli.'^ Every sign of separate existence is 
blotted out; and but for the grand old giant who sits enthroned 
in the midst, serene witness of the mighty change—the Minster 
—there would hardly he a living iutiuenco left to the city. Yet, 
though the centre of some sort of local sentimer}:, that famous 
house of God is felt only in its shadow by those who live around. 
This is too often tho case with these old cathedral cities, whiuli 
liave as little as possible of any true feeling for their treasures of 
religious art. So Eddystone is a beacon and a beauty only to 
the far ships—while to those at the foot of it, all is darkness and 
a stench of burnt oil. Besides, our modem religion is not largo 
enough to fill these grand spaces. We are a Protestant people. 


* Tlic latter parliameutary history of York is uot without iastructioii. The 
great contest of 1807, when Wilbe^rforce, Lord Milton, and the Honourable 
Air. Lascelles were caadidutes, agitated tho whole county from cud to end. It 
was in reality a struggle between the two rival houses of Harewoed and Yitz- 
willW for county precedence j and was won by the latter by a narrow 
majority. Tlic election is said to have cost the candidates uot less than a 
hundred thousand pounds a piece, Wilberforce’s expenses were defrayed by 
a public subscription, but at least one of tho two contending families is said 
not to have yet recovered the effects of the contest. Lord Bmughani's return 
iu 1830, which excited scarcely less iutcrest, and collected forty thousand 
persons in the York Castle-yard, though unopposed^ cost a hundr^ thousand 
pounds. Even since the Reform Bill, though seats are quoted lower, York 
naa maintained its character of being a dear constituency; and has mined and 
killed at least two of its representatives through its costly suffrages. 
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and have n secret, uneasy conviction that painted windows and 
traneided capitals are inventions of the Scarlet Lady. So, abiding 
in Salems and m Bethels, we give up our heautiBil cathedrals to the 
obscene influence of vorgerdom. There is nothing more melan¬ 
choly indeed than to observe such a building as York Minster, 
once glowing with a lively faith (such as it was), and crowded 
with worshippers, now lying waste and empty, and at the best but 
a raree-show. In vain have we endeavoured to detect anywhere 
about its precincts those “ drowsy felicities” of which Mr. Raskin 
speaks as being some among the results and the compensations 
<rf a modem cathedral establishment. There is the drowsiness 
indeed, but nowhere the felicity, unless we are to include in that 
term the sordid delight of a hungry verger over the abstracted 
sixpence. The noble pile, the patient labour of centuries, which 
was the centre and the object of many a good man’s faith, and 
the product of the best art of a province—the cathedral of which 
Roger the Good laid the crypt, and Archbishop Thoresby built 
the choir. Archbishop de Gray raised the transept, and Arch¬ 
bishop Melton the nave—to which tlie Percies gave the wood, 
and the Vavassors the stone, and every good citizen and York- 
shiremon contributed something, if only an honest prayer or a 
pious ejaculation-—the Minster, like all its brethren, exists solely 
for a show and a means of alms—the solomnest, grandest, 
pitiablest of shams. 

It is a question at least as interesting as any wliich can occupy 
the minds of i^iglishmen, whether this general and gradual break¬ 
ing up of local influences, this dwindling down of individualisms, 
whether of men, or cities, or counties, denotes the health or disease 
of the system. The fact is undoubted that every year makes the 
distinction less between one part of England and another: village 
is becoming like village, town like town, county like county. At 
the present rate of progress, the topographer will, before many 
years, lose bis occupation. The character of a county will be read 
in the history of the country. Centralism has already done much 
to obliterate local distinctions; and the railroad, which has been 
so fulsomely complimented for its service to civilization, is cer¬ 
tainly obargeahle with this, that it has ruled all England with one 
straight level measure. England, it is tme, is the gainer, hut it 
is at the expense of Englishmen. Be Tocqueville has remarked, 
that the present generation of French resemble each, other more 
closely than did the former; hut the same may he said with even 
greater truth of the English. Indeed, but for Indian mutinies 
to supj^ess, Australian deserts to fertilize^ or American settle¬ 
ments to plant, the woidd might know wht^ England was,, hut 
hardly what Enghshmen could do. 

To cherish the local seBtiment without encouraging localism 
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itself, in its accepted sense, would seem to be the part of true 
patriotism; and to this end let everything be done to keep alive 

all the influences which go to form the character of a city or a 

county. Let the people of Yorkshire oontinuo to ho Yorkshire- 
men, the dwellers in Cornwall to be Comislimen, the denizens of 
Kent be men of Kent; and so may all and each best be English¬ 
men. 


Art. II. —The Morals or Trade. 

1. The Complete English Tradesman. By Daniel Defoe. 

London. 1720. 

2. The Times. 1858. 

3. 2'hc Public Ledger. 1858. 

W E are not about to repeat, under the above title, tire often- 
told tale of adulterations: albeit, were it our object to deal 
with this almost threadbare topic, there are not wanting materials 
more or less new. It is rather the less obseiwed and less known 
dishonesties of trade, to which we would here draw attention. The 
same lack of conscientiousness which shows itself in tho mixing 
of starch with cocoa, in the dilution of butter with lard, in the 
colouring of confectionaiy with chromate of lead|and arsenite of 
copper, must of course come out in other loss concrete forms; 
and these are nearly, if not quite, as numerous and as mischievous 
—some even more mischievous. 

But that we grow up in daily familiarity with them, we should 
be startled by the many indications of dishonesty that meet us a| 
every turn. Getting wide glimpses through small boles, t£e far- 
seeing moralist might even from the sights and sounds of our 
streets divine how lax are the principles of our trade. Hearing 
the costermonger cry all his fruits and vegetables as “ fine," and 
the itinerant fish-vendor irfvariably describe his supplies as “ fresh” 
and “ alive,” he might infer the generality of misrepresentation; 
and he would find his inference verified when, on turning to the 
advertising columns of the Times, he found all the ships and 
packets characterized as “splendid,” “first-class,” “very fast¬ 
sailing,” “beautiful,” “celebrated,” “magnificat”—when he 
read of the horses that they were all either “ the finest grown,” 
or “ first-rate,” or “ invaluable," or “ the handsomest in town,” 
or “ one of kt grandest steppers in when he saw that 

all the properties lor sale were “exceedingly valuable,” “ex¬ 
tremely well fitted up," “most eligible," “dslightful site,” 
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“admirably adapted,” &c.—when he discovered tliat all the 

lodgings were “ very comfortable," all the medicines “ infallible," 
all the references “ unexceptionable.” Casting his eyes over 
shop-signs and door-plates, and meeting as he would with such 
titles ns “mechanical operative dentist" (implying that other 
dentists are not mechanical and operative), or “practical boot¬ 
maker” (tacitly referring, as it seems, to some class of theoretical 
bootmakers), ho would have further evidence of the wish to give 
a false impression of superiority. While still more numerous 
facts of the same meaning would be furnished him in the grand 
names coined for very commonplace articles; and in the use of 
the words “ patent” and “ registered,” to imply improvements 
where there are none. 

Between the many forms of this, which is vulgarly called linm- 
bug, and the direct crimes of which traders are sometimes guilty, 
there lie dishonesties of various grades of flagitiousness, and 
various degrees of prevalence; and these are committed, not by 
i-etailers only, but they vitiate the more extensive transactions of 
agents, wholesale houses, and manufacturers. It is not true, as 
many suppose, that only' the lower classes of the commercial 
world are guilty of fraudulent dealing: those above them arc to 
a great extent blameworthy. That the larger traders display in 
other shapes e like want of principle with the smaller, may indoctl 
be suspected d pHori, It can scarcely be that on the average 
those who deal in bales and tons differ widely in morality from 
those who deal, in yards and pounds. We may presume that 
tlieir misdoings simply take a less concrete form, or come hiss 
conspicuously before the public. And we are not deceived in 
this conclusion. Illicit pnictices of every form and shade, from 
venial deception up to all but direct theft, may be brought home 
tp the.higher grades of our commercial world. Tricks innume¬ 
rable, lies acted or uttered, elaborately-devised frauds, are i)rcva- 
lent—many of them established as “ customs of tlie trade;" nay, 
not only established, but defended. To a terrible extent dis¬ 
honesty is, not an exceptional and temporary, but a general and 
pennanent element of our mercantile •system. T.et us look at 
the evidence: first briefly noting the sins of retailers. 

Of illustrations fuimished by the shopkeeping class, many arc 
so familiar as scarcely to need enumeration. All know some¬ 
thing of the common manoeuvres used in the clothiog trades—^the 
false announcements of “ Great Bed action," “ Selling Off,” 
“ Bankrupt Stock,'" “ Tremendous ^crifice,” with which shop¬ 
fronts are made conspicuous, and the attention of the credulous 
arrested; the exhibition in the windows of ticketed samples that 
are superior to those sold as the same behind the counter; the 
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cliange of articles that is sometimes made after purchase, while 
the customer's eyes ai'e directed elsewiiere. Many, too, must 
have heard how unwary buyers are betrayed into taking ns great 
bargains, things whicli are represented to them us slightly da¬ 
maged, and therefore cheap; but which are really charged to them 
at the full price: and how indeed not unfrcquently such articles 
are intentionally injiued by fire or water in some inconspicuous 
place, the better to create in the buyers mind the delusive belief 
that they are offered at a great sacrifice. But there are some 
methods of misleading that are less generally undcratood. A 
vei^ common one is that of fractional rates—the three-farthing 
system, ns it might be termed. The contents of a shop-window 
are marked at such prices ns thirteenpence halfpenny, sevenpeuce 
farthing, and the like, with the view of suggesting the false in¬ 
ference that where the prices are adjusted to such small coins, 
the margin of profit must bo very narrow; and this false infe¬ 
rence is usually drawn. A kindred trick, wliich is general among 
the advertising drapers, is that of selling certain common goods, 
of which the public know the value, at a very low rate—a rate 
entailing loss—to produce the impression that other goods are 
being sold at corresponding rates. Such lures as calico at a 
penny farthing per yard, miraculously cheap bonnets, ribbons at a 
ridiculously small figure, are distribiited through the window and 
about the doorway; and by the aid of this ground-bait (to use an 
angler’s nmtapbor) not a few gudgeons are induced to purchase 
largely of things that are as dear as the lures are cfieap. Add to 
which, that in such establishments much is done by sheer force oi 
lying. “ Fifteen per cent, below other houses" is reiterated in 
advertisements with unblushing audacity, when, as 2 >rovcd by 
those who have tested them, the prices are in some casus nine and 
ten per cent, liighcr. On many out of the* passing crowd this 
assertion tolls ; and supported as it itf by'imscrupulous profes¬ 
sions made ovgr the counter by assistants whose pi’oraotion 
depends on their success in selling—who have ever hanging over 
them tlie penalty of dismissal if the memoranda of their sales 
daily filed and inspected do not come up to par—the falsehood 
jjrospers. 

Among retail grocers—whose chief transgressions, however, 
come under the head of adulterations—there exist some practices 
analogous to those just mentioned. The use of lures is ex¬ 
tremely general—indeed wo might say, almost universal. Sugar 
and sjMces are mostly the commodities on which a sacrifice is 
made : the first because it is one of which all housekeepers know 
the current prices, in which they can therefore appreciate a re¬ 
duction ; the second probably because not being purchased in 
large quantities, a considerable percentage of relative loss doe>s not 
[Vol. LXXI. No. CXL.]— New Semes. Yol. XV. No. U. B B 
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amount to a large total. Of couree the profits made upon 
colll'c, tea, cocoa, cuiTonts, rice, and the rest, must be corre¬ 
spondingly great. Judge what it is from looking at the figures. 
As we are told by a highly intelligent man engaged in the busi¬ 
ness, and familiar alike >?ith its wholesale and retail practices, a 
retail grocer who makes his business pay, has to sell every lOOH. 
worth of goods for 1101. Of this sum about 40i. repre¬ 
sent the sale of sugar; and this 401. wewth of sugar is 
sold at a loss of five per cfcnt. Of course therefore, on the rc- 
miiining 601. worth of commodities, nearly a double profit 
has to he made; and as competition prevents the doing of 
this by an adequate increase of price, it must necessarily be done 
by some kind of deception. It may be very pertinently asked— 
“ What advantage is reapetl by this system if all, or most, pursue 
it ?■' and the reply is—“ There is now no advantage.” Those 
who first thus deluded the public, and, by alluring customers 
with sugar below prime cost, obtained a large sale for chicoried 
coffee, ttc., made large profits. But as fast as the trick has Ijoen 
adopted by a wider and wider circle, it has ceased to be profit¬ 
able to any one; and like countless other established mal-prac- 
tiees of trade, has become an inconvenience, if not a loss. Per¬ 
haps its chief effect now is that of suggesting, fosteinng, and 
excusing further abuses. Whoso has used this deceit is less 
likely to hesitate in adopting others known to the fraternity: 
such as passing off articles of one quality for those of another; 
or giving in nandbills some impossibly low price for a com¬ 
modity of the “very finest” kind, and when it is asked for,‘sell¬ 
ing some other called the “ finest,” under a pretended misuuder- 
stending of the order. Nor will those habituated to sncli a 
policy fail to seize fit occasions for palming on their customers 
old stock as new : waiting until cortain vessels are announced from 
China or the Mediterranedn, and then before yet their cargoes are 
unshipped, plncoi’ding the windows with—“ Finest now season’s 
tea !” “ Fresh fruits just in!” And it needs scarcely he added 
that men thus familiarized with untruths, direct or implied, will 
not be hindered by qualms of conscience from adding to the 
ever-widening flood of puffing advertisements ; which, as charac¬ 
terized by a thoroughly competent judge, are “one mass of lies.’' 

As already liinl^, we do not propose to treat at much 
length the dishonesties, of retail trade, of wlrich most readers 
know something, and many a good deal. The foregoing 
brief description of a few of' the commoner artifices which 
disgrace two of the dominant businesses, sanst suffice, as indi¬ 
cating the moral tone which more or dess pervades the -class. 
There is indeed reason' to believe, that most other oases the 
vices are not so great. In some, the nature of the commodities 
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is a hindrance to fraudulent practices ; in others, tlmt have not ex¬ 
perienced so long-continued and keen a competition, such elaborate 
methods of deception have not been developed. But as there is 
no reason to presume that those who deal in textile fabrics or 
plantation produce, are intrinsically worse in character than 
others, we mast conclude that among retailers in general the 

like want of principle crops out with a frequency and clearness 
varying according to the circumstances. And whoever takes 
note of the deceptions that daily come under his obseiwation— 
tho ale-bottles that contain a tliird less than they should do; the 
loa^'es that arc under weight; the pots of anchovies, and tho 
like, which promise to contain twice what they really contain ; 
the sac de nuit, seemingly made of black leather, but really of 
varnished canvas; the furniture that warps and cracks because 
made of green wood; the good-looking houses in which bad 
material i|^ concealed under paper and paint; tbo faulty and 
diseased horses that arc palmed on tho unwary as sound; the 
plaice served up nt the (bning-house under the name of turbot; 
tlio pirated pieces of music differing' in a few notes from the 
originals; tlio numerous imitations, and conspicuous cautions 
against imitations; will see that this conclusion is fully 
warranted. 

Before passing on, however, we must not forget to name a 
vice of another order that corrupts retail trade—^the bribing of 
servants. In the shape of Christmas-boxes and discounts on 
bills, this seems extremely general. OccasionaAy, as by a still 
remembered law-suit respecting the secret contract between a 
nobleman's butler and his wine-merchant, startling instances arc 
made public. And the system in this case so gigantically de¬ 
veloped, appeal’s to prevail more or less throughout the transactions 
between shopkeepers and their wealthier patrons: uniformly 
when the hills are paid by the servants, and to a considerable 
extent oven when they are not. Large sums are thus realized. 
A now prosperous farmer in the Midland Counties, narrating his 
previous life to a friend of ours, whose statements are thoroughly 
reliable, admitted that his capital had been wholly derived from 
the profits hence accruing to him, ns chief servant in the family of 
a gentleman of large income. He paid all the accounts, and had 
a discount of 6 per cent, upon everything he paid. From the 
physician down to the sweep, this tax ivo-s uryjbrmly levied, and 
submitted to. And from this domestic octroi tacitly recognised 
by his master, he gained between two and three hundred a-year. 
Customs of this kind, extensively established as they now are, 
necessarily generate gross abuses. It is clear that under such 
ciroumstanees, tradesmen will compete with each other in bribing; 
and it is certain that they do so. Servants, ^eedy of these fees, 
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go where they can get the liighest. Directly or indirectly they 
inquire of a shopkeeper what discount he allows; show dissatis¬ 
faction if it is not enough ; hint that more is given elsewhere; 
and go elsewhere if their demands are not met. This is not n 
hypothetical Statement; we have the facts fully authenticated. 
Tradesmen have described to us the necessity they are under of 
succumbing; the haughty manner in which a gentleman's servant 
Avill receive an insufficient present; and the inevitable withdrawal 
of custom that follows: lor although it may soem that tlii.s 
penalty is beyond a servMifs power to inflict, yet by misrepre- 
sentiitions, and even by malicious damage of the goods supplied, 
bo can readily get it inilicted by his master. Now, the bribes 
he thus pays form a considerable deduction from a shopkeeper’s 
protits; and it is clear that the higher he bribes, the more he 
must resort to indirect ways of increasing those profits. Com¬ 
petition forbids him to raise his prices; and he is llierefore under 
the temptation to supply inferior commoditie.s, to aaulterate, to 
surreptitiously take fnmi the master as much as he gives the 
servant. The one illicit deed inevitably generates others. 

Of the clafes whieh transacts the business between retail and 
wholesale dealers—»eonimercial travellers—there is not much to 
be said ; further than that, depending as their prosperity does on 
their success as snlCsracu, they are under a stimulus to use all 
means tolerated by their employers, who, as wc shall see, are not 
very punctiliousl Of course they habitually facilitate their business 
by more or loss treating; and sometimes they carry this policy 
to a considerable extent. We are told that not uncommonly 
travellers who spend large sums in giving their clients champagne 
suppers, make great returns with comparatively little trouble. 
And although at firet sight it seems stvauge that retailers should 
thus allow themselves to bo deluded with their eyes open; yet it 
needs but to remember bow habitually in men's minds a small 
proximate benefit outweighs a greater remote one, to see that it is 
in human natiu’e to be thus manreuvred. 

The business of wholesale houses—in the clothing trades at least 
—is chietiy managed by a class of men temed “ buyers.” Each 
wliolesale establishment is usually divided into several depart¬ 
ments ; and .at the head of esich of these departments is placed 
one of these functionaries. A buyer is a partially independent 
sub-trader. At tlfc beginning of the year he is debited with a 
certain share'of the capital of bis employers. "With this capital 
he trades. Erom the makers he ordere for his department such 
goods us lie tMnks will find a market; and for the goods thus 
bought lie obtains as large a sale as he can a'mong the retailers 
of his'connexion. The accounts show at the end of the year 
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what profit has boen made on the capital over whicdi he has 
command; and according to the result, his engagement is con¬ 
tinued, perhaps at an increased salary, or he is dischoi'ged. 

Under such circumstances we should scarcely have supposed— 
whttt we nevertheless find on unquestionable authority to be the 
fact—that buyers habitually both bribe and are bribed. The 
giving and taking presents, as a meons of obtaining custom,^ is 
an established and understood practice between them and all with 
whom they have dealings. Their connexion among retailers they 
extoTjfi by ti'eating and favours of various kinds; and they are 
themselves influenced in their purchases by like means. It might 
be presumed that self-interest would in both cases negative this. 
But in most cases it appears that no very obvious sacrifice is 
entailed by yielding to these influences. When, as usually liappeus, 
there are many manufacturers producing articles of like goodness 
at the sam^ prices, or many buyei’S between wliose commodities 
and terms there is little room for choice, there exists no motive to 
purchase of one rather than another; and then the temptation of 
some immediate bonus turns the scale. Whatever be the cause, 
however, the fiwjt is testified to us alike in Ijondon and the 
provinces. Not only is it that by manufacturer, buyers are sump¬ 
tuously eutertainod even for days together, and are plied throughout 
the year with hampers of game, turkeys, dozens of wine, &c,; 
but it is that they receive actual money bribes, sometimes, as wc 
hoar from, a manufacturer, in the shape of banknotes, but more 
commonly under the form of a discount on the amount of their 
purcliases. The extome prevalence—univei’sality we might say— 
of tliia system, is proved by the evidence of one who, disgusted 
as lie is, finds liimself inextricably entangled in it. He confessed 
to us that all bis transactions were thus tainted. "Every one of 
the bHyei*s with whom I deal,” he said, " expects an occasional 
bonus in some form or other. Fitim time to time I have to make 
a handsome present—j>erhaps a dozen of choice port, or else to 
give a round sum as discount. Some require the bribe to bo^ 
wrapped up, and some take it without disguise. To an oft*er ot 
money, such an one replies—* Oh, I don't like that sort of thing; 
but uevertheleA he does not object to money’s'Worth. While 
my friend So-and-so, who promises to biing me a large trade this 
season, will, I very well know, expect a one per cent discount in 
cash. The thing is not to be avoided. I •uid name sundry 
buyers who look askance at me, and never will inspect my goods; 
and I lilive no doubt about the cause—I have not bouglit their 
patronage.” And then our informant ajppealed to another of the 
trade, who ^reed in the assertion that in-London their business 
could not be done on any other terms- To such an extent is tlie 
system carried, and so greedy of perquisites do some of these 
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buj'ers become, as to absorb a great port of the profits; and tO' 
make it a question wbetlier it is worth while to continue the con¬ 
nexion. And then, as above hinted, there comes a like history 
of transactions between buvers and retailers—the bribed being 
now the briber. One of these above referred to as ^habitually 

expecting douceurs, said to the giver of them whose testimony we 
have just repented—“ I've spent pounds and pounds over —^— 
(naming a large tailor), and now I thiiik I have gained him 
over.” To which confession this buyer added the complaint, 
that his house did not make him any allowance for sums thus 
disbursed. 

Under the buyer, who has the absolute control of his own 
department in a wholesale house, come a number of assistants 
who transact the business with retail traders; much as retail 
traders' assistants transact the business vrith the general public. 
Working as these higher class assistants do under the same pres¬ 
sure as the lower, they are similarly nnsorupulous. Liable to 
promjtt dismissal as they are for non-snccess in selling; gaining 
a higher position as they do in proportion to the qutmtity of. 
goods they dispose of at profitable rates; and finding that no 
• objection is made to any dishonest artifices that they may use, 
but rather that they are applauded for them ; these young men 
display a scarcely credible demoralization. As we leam from 
those who have been of them, their duplicity is unceasing—they 
speak almost corfinuons falsehood; and their tricks are of all kinds, 
from the simplest to the most Machiavellian. Take a fc>v 
samples. In dealing with a retailer, it is an habitual practice to 
bear in mind the character of his business, and to endeavour to 
deli^do him in the direction in which he has least experience. If 
his shop is in a neighbourhood where the sales are chiefly of 
inferior goods (a fact that may’ be ascertained from the ti’aveller), 
it is inferred that, having a comparatively small demand for superior 
goods, he is a judge of them; and advantage is taken of his 
ignorance to deceive him respecting the qualities of such superior 
goods as he buys. Again, it is a common practice purposely to 
present samples of cloths, silks, &c., in such order as to disqualify 
the perceptions. As in tasting different foods tk wines, it is a 
familiar that the palate is disabled, by something strongly 
flavoured, from appreciating the more delicate flavour of another 
thing afterwards tfiten; so with the other oi^ans of sense, a tem¬ 
porary disability fbllows an excessive stimuiatioa.. This holds not 
only with the eyes in judging of colours, but also, as we arS told by 
one who has been in the trade, it holds with'fhe fingers in judging 
of textures; and cunning salesmen are io' constant practice of 
thus partially paralysing the perceptions, and then selling second- 
rate articles as first-rate ones. Another very general manoeuvre is- 
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tliiit of I’iiising a false belief of cheapness, i'or example, a tailor 
is laying in a stock of broad cloths. lie is offered a bargain. 
Three pieces are put before him—two of good ([nnlity, of which 
the full price is, say 14«. per yard; imd one of mt^ch inferior 
«j^ualitY, of which the frill price is 8s. per yard. 'JPhese pieces 

have been purposely a little tumbled and creased, to give a 
colourable ground for a pretended sacrifice upon them. And the 
tailor is then told that be may have these nominally damaged 
cloths as “ a job lot,” at 12s. per yard. Misled by the appearances 
into n belief of the professed sacrifice; impressed, moreover, by 
the fact that two of the pieces are really worth considerably more 
than the price asked; and not sufficiently hearing in mind that the 
gn’nt inferiority of the third just balances this; the tailor probably 
buys: and be goes away with the comfortable couvi(5tion that lie 
has made a, specially advantageous purchase, at the same time 
that he has really paid the full price for every yard. A still more 
subtle trick has been described to us by one who himself made 
use of it when engaged in one of these wholesale bouses—a trick so 
successful, that frequently be was sent for to sell to customers who 
could be induced to buy by none of the other assistants, and who 
ever afterwards would buy only of liim. His policy was to seem ex- 
troniely simple and honest, and during the first few purchases to ex¬ 
hibit this honesty by pointing out defects and inferiorities of quality 
in the things he, was selling; and then, having gained the customer’s 
conlidcnce, he proceeded to pass olf upon him|inferior goods at 
superior pviceSk These are a few out of the various mana'uvrcs in 
constant practice. Of course there is a running accompaniment 
of falsehoods, uttered as well as acted. It is expected of the assi stant 
that lie will say whatever is needed to effect a sale. “Any fool 
can sell what is wanted,” said a master in reproaching his shop¬ 
man for not having persuaded a customer to buy something quite 
(lilforent from that which he asked for. And the unscrupulous men¬ 
dacity thus required by employers, and encouraged by example, 
grows to a height of depravity that has been described to us in 
words too strong to be repeated. Our infoimant was obliged to 
relinquish his position in one of those establishments, because he 
could not lowbr himself to tlio required depth of degi'adntiou. 
“ You don’t lie as though you believe what you say,” observetl one 
of his fellow-assistants. And Utis was uttered as a reproach! 

As those subordinates who have fewest qqalms of conscience 
are those who succeed the best, are soonest promoted to more 
remunerative posts, and have therefore the greatest chance of 
establishing busineM^. of their own; it may infared that the 
morality of the heO!^ of these establishments is much on a par 
with that of their ^“ployis. The habitual mal-piaotices of the 
wholesale houses fully confirm this inference. Not only as wc 
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have jnst seen, are assistants under a pressure impelling them to 
delude purchasers respecting the qualities of the goods they buy,. 
but purcliasers are also deluded in respect to the quantities ; and 
that not by an occasional unauthorised manoeuvre, but by an 
organized system, for which the firm itself is responsible. It is 
tlie general, and indeed almost universal practice, to make up 
goods, or to have them made up, in short lengtlis. A piece of 
calico nominally thirty-six yards in length, never measures move 
than thirty-one. yards—is underatood throughout the trade to 
measure only this. And the long accumulating delinquencies 
which this custom indicates—the successive diminutions of 
length, each introduced by some adept in dishonesty, and then 
imitated by his competitors—are now being daily carried to a 
jstill greater extent wherever tliey are not likely to be immediately 
detected. Articles that are sold in small bundles, knots, packets, 
or such forms as negative measurement at the time of sale, are 
habitually much shorter than they profess to be. Silk laces 
called six quarters, or fifty-four inches, really measure four quar¬ 
ters, or thirty-six inches. Tapes wore originally sold in grosses 
containing twelve knots of twelve yards each; but these twelve 
•yard knots are now out of. all lengths, from eight yards down to 
five yards, and even less—the usual length being six yards. 
That is to say, the M4 yards which the gross once contained, has 
now in some cases dwindled down to GO yards. Not only in 
lengths, but also in widths, is tliis dec^tion practised. French 
cotton braid for instance (French only in name) is made of dif-. 
fereut widths, which are respectively numbered 5, 7, 9, 11, &c.: 
these figures'indicating the number of threads of cotton which 
the width includes, or rather should include, hut docs not. For 
those which should be marked Ti.are marked 7; and those which 
slioiild be marked 7 are niai‘ked*9': out of throe samjdes from 
diflerent liouses shown to us by our informant, only one con¬ 
tained the alleged number of threads. Fringes, again, which are 
sold wrapped upon card, ivill often have a width of two inches at the 
end exposed to view, but will diminish to one inch at the end 
next the card; or perhaps tlie first twenty yards will bo good, 
and all the rest hidden under it will be bad. These frauds are 
committed unhlnshingly, and as a matter of business. We have 
ourselves read.in an agent’s order-book the details.of on order, 
specifying the actual .lengths of which the aiticles were to be 
cut, and the'ipucb greater lengths to be marked on the labels put 
upon them. And we have been told by a manufacturer who was re¬ 
quired to make up tapes into lengths of fifteen yards and label 
them as “ warranted. 18 yards," that wben.he did not label them 
falsely, his goods were sent hack to him; and that the greatest 
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■i’-oacossion he could obtain was to be allowed to send them 
without labels. 

In their dealings with manufacturers, it is not to be supposed 
that these wholesale houses have a code of morals differing much 
from that which regulates their dealings with retailers. The 
facts prove it to be much the same. A buyer for instance (who 
exclusively conducts the purchases of the wholesale house from 
the manufacturer) will not unfrequently take from a first-class 
maker a small supply of some new fabric, on the pattern of 
Avhicla much time and money have been spent; and this new 
pattern fabric he will put into the hands of another maker to 
have copied in large quantities. Some buyers again, as vre hear 
from a manufacturer who has himself suffered from the practice, 
will give their orders verbally only, that they may have the 
opportunity of afterwards repudiating‘them if .they wish ; and in 
a case narrated to us, where a mnnulkcturer who hod been thus 
deluded, wished on a subsequent occasion to guarantee himself 
by obtaining the buyer’s signature to his order, he was refused 
it. h'or other unjust acts of wholesale houses, the heads of 
these establishments are, w'e presume, responsible. Small 
manufacturers working with insufiicient capital, and in times of 
depression not having the wherewithal to meet their engage¬ 
ments, are ol'ten obliged to become the dependents of the whole¬ 
sale houses with whicli they deal: and are then cruellv taken 
advantage of. Either they have to sell their {^cumulated stock 
at a great sacrifice—^irty to forty per cent, below its value—or 
else to mortgage it; and when the wholesale house becomes the 
mortgagee, the inanufimturer has little chance of escape. Being 
in the wholesaler's power, ho is obliged to w'ork at his terms, 
and ruin almost certainly follows. This is more especially the 
case in the silk-hosiery business. As was said to us by one of 
the larger silk-hosiers, who bad watched the destruction of many 
of his smaller brethren—“ They may be spared for a while os a 
cat spares a monsC; but they are sure to be eaten up in the end. ' 
And we ctm the more readily credit this statement from having 
found that a like policy is pursued by some provincial curriers in 
their dealings with small shoe- makers; and also by hop-merchants 
and maltsters in their dealings with small publicans. We read 
that in Hindostan the ryots, when crops fall short, borrow from 
the Jews to buy seed; aiid once in, their clutches are doomed. It 
seems'that our commercial Avorld (mn furnish parallels. 

Of another class of Avhblesate traders—ihose who supply 
gi’occrs with foreign and colonial produoe-^we may say that 
though, in consequence of-the nature of their boisiness, the mal¬ 
practices are less numerous and multiform, as well os less glar- 
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ing, they arc of much the same stamp as the foregoing. Unless 
it is to be supposed that sugar and spices are moral antiseptics as 
well as 2 ^hysical ones, it must happen that wholesale dealers iu 
them, under like pressure of competition, will transgress much 
as other wholesale dealers do, iu those directions where the faci¬ 
lities arc greatest And the truth is, that both in the qualities and 
quantities of the articles they sell, they take advantage of the 
retailer. The descriptions they give of their commodities are 
habitually misrepresentations. Samples sent round to their cus¬ 
tomers are characterized as firet rate when they arc really second 
rate. The travellers are expected to endorse these untrue state¬ 
ments. And unless the grocer has adequate keenness and ex¬ 
tensive knowledge, he is more or less deceived. In some cases, 
indeed, no skill will save him. There are frauds that have grown 
up little by little into customs of the trade, which the retailer 
must perforce submit to. ♦In the purchase of sugar, for example, 
he is imposed upon in respect alike of the goodness and the 
weight. The history of the dishonesty is this. Originally the 
tare allowed by the merchant on each hogshead was 14 per cent, 
of the gross weight. The actual weight of the wood of which the 
hogshead was made, was at that time about 12 per cent, of the 
gross weight. And thus the trade nllowange left a profit of 2 
per cent, to the buyer. Gradually, however, the hogshead has 
grown thicker and heavier; until now, iustend of amounting to 12 
per cent, of the ^ss weight, it amounts to 17 i)or cent. And as 
the allowance of 14 per cent, still continues, the result is that 
the retail grocer loses 3 pe» cent.: to the extent of 3 per cent, ho 
buys wood in place of sugar. In the quality of the sugar ho is 
deluded by the i)ractice of giving Jiini a sample only from the 
best part of the hogshead. During its voyage from Jamaica or 
elsewJiei'e, the contents of a hogshead undergoes a certain slow 
drainage. The.molasses, of which more or less is always pre¬ 
sent, filtem from the uppermost part of the mass of sugar .to the 
lowermost part; and this lowermost part, technically known as 
the “ foot,” is of darker colour and smaller value. The quantity 
of it contained in a hogsliead vtiries greatly ; and the retailer, 
receiving a false sample, has to guess what the quantity of the 
“ foot" may be, and to Iris cost often under-estimates it. As will 
he seen from the followii^ letter, copied from the P%ihUc Ledger 
for the 20th Oct., 1858, ^ese grievances, more severe even than 
we have repi^i^nted them, are noyr exciting 4in agitation:— 

A 

the JSetail Oroeere qf the iTnit^ Xinffdam, 

“ G^e&tleinon»~Tike time has arrived for the i^de at once to make a 
move for the revision of tares on all raw sugars. Facts prove tbe% 
evil of the present system to he greatly on the increase. We submit 
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a case as under, and only one out of twenty. On the 30tlx August^ 
1858, we bought 3 hogsheads of Barbados, mark TO 

K 

Intoicc Tares. Ee Taros. 


No. cwt. 

qrs. 

Ib. 

Ib, No. cwt. qrs. 

lb. 

1 . . . 1 

2 

14 

6 arift. 1 . . 1 S 

27 

7 ... 1 

2 

7 

7 . . 1 3 

20 

3 ... 1 

2 

21 

3 . . 1 3 

. • 

27 

4 

3 

20 

5 3 

18 




Deduct.4 3 

20 


-g. £ g, 

0 8 2G at 42 “ 2 1 3 

“ Wc make a claim for 21. 1«, 3df.; we ai'e told by the wholesale 
grocer there is no redress. 

“ There is another evil which the retail grocer haj to contend with, 
that is, the mode of sanipling raw sugar: the foots are excluded from 
the merchants’ samples. Facts will prove that in thousands of hogs¬ 
heads of Barbados this season there is an average of 5 cwt. of foots in 
each; wc have turned out some with 10 cwt., which are at least 5 j. 
per cwt. less value than sample, and in these cases wo are told again 
tlxere is no redress. 

“ Tliese two causes arc bringing hundreds of hard-working men to 
ruin, and will bring hundreds more unless the trade take it up, and we 
implore them to imitc in obtaining so important a revision. 

“ Wc are, Gentlemen, your o1>edient servants, 

“ Walkbb |nd Staises. 

“ Bii'minghatn, October 19,1858.” 

Since ve were put in possession of these facts, a more subtle 
method of imposition has been brought under our notice. It 
is the practice of sugar-r(iRners to put moist cnished sugai' 
into dried casks. During the time that elapses before one of 
these casks is opened by the retailer, the dessicated wood has 
taken up the excess of water from the sugar; which is so brought 
again into good condition. When the retailer, however, finding 
that the cask weighs much more than was allowed as tare by the 
wholesale dealer, complains to him of this excess, the reply is— 
” Send it up to us, aud we will di'y it and weigh it, as is the 
custom of the trade.” 

Without farther detailing these mal-practioes, of which the above 
examples are perhaps the worst, we will advert only to one other 
point in the transactions of these largo houses—the drawing-up 
of trade-circulars. It is the practice of many wholesalers to send 
round to their customers periodic accounts of the past transac¬ 
tions, present condition, and prospects of tlie markets. Serving 
^ as checks upon each other, as^they do, these documents ore pre¬ 
vented from s^Terving vei 7 widely from the truth. But it ia 
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scarcely to be expected that they should bo quite honest. Those 
who issue them, being in most cases interested in the prices 
of the commodities referred to in their circulars, are swayed 
by their interests iu the representations they moke respecting, 
the probabilities of the future. Tar-seeing retailers arc on 
their guard against this. As instance a large provincial gi'ocer, 
who thoroughly underatands his business, who said to us—“ As 
* a rule, I tlirow trade-circulars on the. fire.” And that this 
estimate of their trustworthiness is not unwarranted, we gather 
from the expressions of - those engaged in other businesses. 
Trom two leather*dealers, one in the country and ouc in 
London, we have heard the same complaint against the circu¬ 
lars published by houses in their trade, that they are mis¬ 
leading. Not that they state anything untrue; but that they 
produce a false impression by leaving out facts which they should 
have stated. 

9 

In illustrating the morals of manufacturers, we shall confine 
oureelves to one class—those who work in silk. And it will be 
the most convenient method of nmmging the facts, to follow the 
silk through its various stages, from its imported state to its stale 
as ready for the wearer. 

Bundles of raw silk, from India, China, or elsewhere—not un¬ 
commonly weighted with rubbish, stones, or rouleaux of Chinese 
copper coin, to the loss of the buyer'—are disposed of to the 
dealers in silk by auction. The purchases are made on behalf 
of the silk-dealers by a class of “ sworn brokers;” and the regu¬ 
lation is, that these sworn brokers shall confine themselves solely 
to their function as agents. Trom a silk manufacturer, however, 
we learn that they are currently Understood to be themselves 
'speonlators in silk, either directly or by proxy; ntjd that as thus 
themselves interested in prices, they become faulty as agents. 
We give this, however, simply as a prevailing opinion, for the 
truth of which we do not vouch. - 

The silk bought by the London dealer, he sends into the manu¬ 
facturing districts to be “ thrown;" that is, to he made into 
thread fit for weaving. In the established bargain that exists 
between the silk-dealer and the silk-throwster, we hove a strange 
instance of an organized and recognised deception, which has 
seemingly grown up as a check upon a previous deception. The 
tlirowiug of'silk is tieccssarily accompanied by a certain amount 
of waste; from hrokeju ends, knots, and fibres teb weak to wind. 
This waste varies in different kinds of silk from three per cent, to 
twenty per cent.: the average beaug about 'five per cent. The 
percentage of waste being thds ^ritible, it is obvious that so 
long as there was no restraint uponTiim, a dishonest silk-throwster 
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might abstract a certain portion of the silk, and on returning the 
rest to the dealer, might plead that the great diminution in the 
weight had resulted from the large percentage, of loss in the 
process of throwing. Whatever be the cause, however, there has 
arisen a system, known in the trade as “ working on cost," which 
requires the throwster to send back to the dealer the same weight 
of silk which he receives: the meaning of the phrase being, we 
presume, that whatever waste the throwster,makes must be at his 
own cost. Now, as it is impossible to throw the silk without some 
waste—at least three per cent., and ordinarily five per cent.—we 
see thakthis arrangement necessitates a deception: if, indeed, that 
can ho called a deception which is tacitly understood by all con¬ 
cerned. The silk has to bo weighted. As much as is lost in 
throwing has to be made up by some foreign substance intro¬ 
duced. Soap is the matentil most largely used. In small quan¬ 
tity this is requisite to facilitate the running of the threads in 
the process of manufacture; and the quantity is readily increased. 
Sugar is also employed. And by one means or other the threads 
arc made to absorb a sufficient quantity to produce the desired 
weight. This is a system to which every silk-throwster is obliged 
to succumb; and some of them carry it to a great o.\tent, as a 
means of hiding either carelessness or something worse. 

The next stage through which silk passes is that of dying. 
Here, too, there are impo.sitions that have grown chronic and 
general. In times past, as we learn from a ribbon-manufacturer, 
the weighting by w’ator was the chief dishonesty, j Bundles came 
hack from the dyer's, if not manifestly damp, still, containing 
such an amount of moisture as to make up for a portion of the 
silk that had been kept back. And various precautions had to 
he adopted to escape losses thus entailed. Since then, however, 
there has arisen a method of deception which leaves this far 
behind—^that of employing heavy dyes. The following details 
have been furnished to us by a silk-thfowster. ^ It is now, he 
says, some five-arul thirty years since thi.s method was com- 
monued. Before that time, silk lost a considerable part of its 
weight in the copper. It appears that the ultimate fibre of silk 
is coated, in issuing from the spinneret of the silk-worm, with a 
film of varnish that is soluble in boiling water. In dying, there: 
fore, this film, amounting to twenty-five per cent, of the entire 
weight of the silk, is dissolved off, and the silk rendered that 
much the lighter; so that originally, for every sixteen ounces of 
silk sent to the dyer’s only twelve ounces w:ere returned. Gra¬ 
dually, however, by the use of heavy dye% this result has been 
revemed. . The silk now gains in weight, and sometimes to a 
scarcely credible extent. According to tlie requirement, silk is 
sent hack' from t;,he dyer’s of any weight from twelve ounces to 
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tho pound, up even to forty ounces 'to the pound. The original 
pound of silk, instead of losing fonr ounces, as it naturally would, 
is actually, when certain black dyes tu:e, used’, made to gain as 
much as "twenty-four ounces! Instead of twenty-live per cent, 
lighter, it is returned 150 per cent, heavier;—is weighted with 
J 73 per cent, of foreign inattflr! Now as, during this stage 
of its manufacture, the trausaotions in silk die carried on by 
weight; it is manifest that in the introduction and development 
of this system, we have a long history of frauds. It is true that 
at present all those concerned are aware of it, and on their guard 
against it. Like other kinds of adulteration, in becoming esta¬ 
blished and universal, it bos ceased to he prodtable to auy 
one. But it sufficiently serves to indicate manufactnriug 
morality. 

The thrown and dyed silk passes into the hands of the weaver; 
and here again we come upon dishonesties. Manufacturers of 
figured silks sin against their fellows by stealing their patterns. 
The laws that have been found necessary to prevent this si>ecies 
of piracy, show that it has been carried to a great extent. Even 
now if is not prevented. A maker of ribbons, who has himself 
suffered from it, tells us that manufacturers still get each other's 
designs by bribing the workmen. Moreover, in their dealings 
with buyers, some manufacturers resort to deceptions; ijerhups 
tempted to do so by the desire to compensate themselves for the 
heavy tax ^aid in treating, &c. Thus, as in cases we have heard 
narrated, cmai^ goods that have already been seen and declined 
by other buyers, will bo brought before a subsequeat one with 
artfully devised appearances of secrecy; accompanied by j)ro- 
fessions that these goods have been specially reserved for his 
inspection: a manoeuvre by which an unwary man is sometimes 
betrayed. That the process of production has its delusion.s 
scarcely needs saying. In the rihbon-tradc, for example, there is 
a practice called “ top-'bndingthat is, making the first three 
yards good, and the rest (which is covered wh«i rolled up) of 
inferior or loose texture—80 “ shutes ” to the inch instead of 108. 
And then there comes tho issuing of countless imitations made 
of inferior materials—textile adulterations as we may call them. 
This practice of debasement, not an occasional, but an established 
one, is carried to a surprising extent, and with a surprising 
rapidity, ^me new fabric, at first soH at 7a. 6d: per yard, is 
supplanted by successive counterfeits, until at the end of eighteen 
months a semblance of it is seOing at 4s. 3d. per yard.' Nay, still 
greater depreciations of quality mid price take place; from 10s. down 
to 3s., and even 2a. per yard; until at Imgth the bitdness of these 
spurious articles becomes so conspioucMts'^t they are uusaleable; 
and there ensues a reaction, ending either in the re-introduction 
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ol' tlie original one, or iu tUo production of somc noYclty to 
supply its place. 

Among our notes of mal-practicea in trade, retail, wholesale, 
and manuiacturing, we have many others that must be passed 
ovei'._ We cannot here enlarge upon the not uncommon practice 
of using false trade-marks; or imitating another maker's wrappers; 
and so deluding purchasers. We must he satisfied with simply 
referring to the disclosures that have been made relative fx) the 
doings of apparently reputable houses in the purchase of goods 
known to be dishonestly obtained. And we are obliged to 
refrain from particularizing certain established arrangements, 
existing under cover of the highest respectability, which seem 
intended to facilitate these nefarious transactions. The facts we 
have above detailed are given simply as samples of a system of 
things which it would take a volume to describe in full. 

The further instauces of trading immorality which it seems 
desirable here to give, are those which caixy with them a certain 
mitigation; showing as they do how insensibly, and almost 
irresistibly, men are thrust into these vicious practices. Always, 
no doubt, some utterly unconscientious trader is the first to in¬ 
troduce a new form of fraud. He is by and by followed by others 
who wear their moral code hut loosely. Of the more upright 
trudei’s, each, incited by example, is tempted to adopt this ques- 
lionablo device which those around liim are adopting. The 
greater the number who yield, and the more general and familiar 
the device becomes, the more difficult is it lor Ahe remainder to 
stand out aguinst*it The pressure of competition upon them, 
becomes more and more severe. They have to fight an unequal 
battle, debarred as they are fi'om one of the sources of profit which 
their antagonists possess. And they are finally ip. some sort 
compelled to follow the load of the rest. Sundiy cases brought 
heforo us, have very clearly illustrated this process. Take for 
example what has happened in tlie candle trade. As all know, 
the commoner kinds of candles are sold in bunches supposed to 
weigh a pound each. Originally the nominal weight corresponded 
Avith the true weight. But at present the weight is habitually 
short, by an amount varying from half an ounce to two ounces— 
is sometimes depreciated 12^ per cent. If now an honest 
chandler offers to supply a retailer at, say six shillings for tlie 
dozen pounds, the answer he receives is, “ Oh, we get them for 
five-and-eightpence." “ But mine,” replies the chandler, " are of 
full weight; while those you hay at five-and-eightpence are not.'* 
“ What does that matter to me ?" the retailer rejoins—“ a 
pound of capdles is a pound of caudles: my customers buy 
the& iu the bunch, and wont know the difference between yours 
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and another’s.” And the honest ohandler, being everywhere met 
with this argument, finds thjtt he must either make his pounds 
of short weight, or give up business. Take another cose, which, 
like the Inst, we have direct from the. ttlOUth of 0116 WllO llflS 
been obliged to succumb. It is tliat of a manufacturer of the 
elastic webbing, now extensively used in making boots, &o. 
From a London house with which he dealt largely, this manu¬ 
facturer recently received a sample of webbing produced by some 
one else, accompanied by the question, “ Can you make us this 

at-per yard ” (naming a price below that at which he had 

before supplied them); and hinting that if ho could not do so 
they must go elsewhere. On jpnlliug to pieces • the sample 
(which he showed to us), this manufacturer found that sundry 
of the threads which should have been of silk were of cotton. 
Indicating this fact to those who sent him the sample, he replied 
that if be made a like substitution, he could fiunish the fabric at 
the price named ; and the result was that he eventually did thus 
fumish it. He saw that if he did not do so, he must lose ti 
considerable share of his trade. He saw further, that if lie did 
not at once yield, he would have to yield in the end; for that 
other elastic webbing makers would one after another engage to 
pn)duco this adulterated fabric at correspondingly diminished 
prices, and that when at length he stood alone in selling an 
apparently similar ariicle at a higher price, his business would 
leave him. This manufacturer we have the best rea.“ou for 
knowing to he a man of line moral nature, both generous and 
upright; and ye% we here see him obliged, in a sense, to impli¬ 
cate liimself in one of these processes of Nation. It is a 
startling assertion, but it is none the less a tnic one, that those 
wJio resist these corruptions often do it at the risk of bnnkniptcy; 
sometimes t^e certainty of bankruptcy. We do not say this 
simply as n manifest inference from the conditions ns above 
described. We sav it on the warrant of instances that have 
been given to us. From one brought up in his house, we have 
bad the history of a draper, who, caiiyiug his conscience into 
his shop, refused to commit the current frauds of the trade: he 
would not represent his goods as of better quality than they really 
w'ere; he would not say that* patterns were just out, when they 
had been issued flie, jprevious season; he would not wnirant to 
wash well, colours which he kuev' to he fugitive. Befraining 
from these and the like mahpracfices of his competitors, and, ns 
a cons^uence, d^ly failing to sell various aytioles wliich his 
competitors would ibave sold by force of lying, his business w'as 
so nnremunerative that he twice became btaii^upt ;• and in the 
opinion of. our informant, he inflicted more evil upon others by, 
Ids bankruptcies, iKhn he would have done by committing*tho 
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usual trado dislionestios. See then how complicated the question 
becomes; and how difficult to estimate the trader s crimiuality. 
Often—generally indeed—^ho has to choose between tWO WODgS. 
He has tried to carry on his business with strict integrity. He 
lias sold none but genuine articles ; and bas given full measure. 
Others in the same business adulterate or otherwise delude, and 
are so able to undersell him. His customers, not adequately 
appreciating the superiority in the quality or quantity of his 
goods; and attracted by the apparent cheapness of other shops; 
desert him. An inspection of his books proves the alanuing 
fact that his diminishing returns will soon be insufficient to meet 
his engagements, and provide for his increasing family. What 
then must ho do ? Must ho continue his present course; stop 
I)ayinunt; inflict heavy losses on bis creditors; and with his wife 
and children turn out into tlie streets ? Or must he follow the 
example of his competitors; use their artifices, and give his 
customers the same apparent advantage in price ? The last not 
only seems tlio least detrimental to himself, but also may be 
considered the least detrimental to others. Moreover, the like is 
dune by men regarded as respectable. Why should he ruin 
himself and family in trying to be better than his neighbours ? 
He will do as they do. 

Such is the position of the tinider; such is the reasoning by 
which he justifies himself; and it is himl to visit him with any¬ 
thing like harsh coudeunaatiou. Of course this statement of Jiis 
case is by no means universally true. There am businesses in 
whicli, competition being less active, the excuse Tor falling into 
these corrupt practices no longer holds; and here indeed we find 
corrupt practices much less prevalent. Many trader's, too, have 
obtained a prestige and a connexion whicli secure to them an 
adequate return without descending to small rogueries; and they 
have no defence if they thus degrade themselves, iloreover, 
there is the class—commonly not prompted by necessity, but by 
greed—who introduce these adulterations and petty frauds; and 
on these s^uld descend unmitigated indignation: nut only ns 
being themselves criminals without excuse, but as being the 
cause of crimiuality in others. Leaving out, however, these com¬ 
paratively small classes, it should be constantly remembered that 
the mass of tradei*s by whom aif. the commoner businesses are 
carried on, must receive a much mofe qualified censure than they 
at first sight seem to deserve: forced to give way as they are by 
the alternative of ruin. On all sides we have met mth the same 
conviction, that for those engaged in the ordinary trades there 
are but the two courses—either to .ulopt the practices of compe¬ 
titor, or to give up business. Men in different occupations and 
in different places—men natui’aUy conscientious, who manifestly 

[VoL LXXL No. CXL.]— New Series, VoL XV. No. II. C C 
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chafed under the degradations they suhnaitted to, have one and all 
expressed to us the sad belief, that it is impossible to carry on 
trade with strict rectitude. Their concurrent opinion, indepen¬ 
dently given by each, is, that the scropulonsly honest man must 
go to the wall. 

But that it has been during the past year, frequently treated by 

the daily press, we might here enter at some length on the topic 

of hanking delinquencies. As it is, we may presume all to be 
familiar with the facts brought to light by recent inquiries ; and 
shall content onrselyes by making a few comments. 

In the. opinion of one whose means of judging hayo been 
second to those of few, the directoi's of joint-s^k hanks have 
rarely been guilty of direct dishonesty. Admitting notorious ex¬ 
ceptions, the general fact appears to be that they have had no' 
immediate interest in furthering these speculations which have 
proved so ruinous to depositors and shareholders; hut have 
usually been among the greatest sufferers. Their fault has rather 
been the less flagitious, though still grave one, of indifference 
to their responsibilities. Often with very inadequate knowledge, 
they have undertaken to trade with a vast amount of property be¬ 
longing in great paii to needy people. Instead of using as much 
care in the investment of this property as though it were their 
own, very many of them have shown a culpable recklessness: 
either themselves being parties to the loaning of capital witliout 
adeqtiate guarai^tee, or else passively allowing their colleagues-to 
do this. Sundry excuses may doubtless be made for them. The 
notorious defecte of a corporate conscience, caused by divided 
responsibility, must be remembered in mitigation. And it may 
also be pleaded for such delinquents, that if shareholders, nndnly 
swayed by reverence for mere wealth and position, choose., as 
directors, not the most intelligent, the mo.^ experimiced, and 
those of longest tried probity, hut the men of largest capital or 
highest rank, the blame must not be cast solely upon those so 
chosen; hut must be shared by those who chose them: and 
further, must fall on the public as well as on shareholders; seeing 
that this unwise selection of directors is ip part determined by 
the known bias of depositors. ^But after all allowonces have been 
made, it. mnst be admitted tl&t these hank-administrators who 
risk the property of their cltente by loaning it to speculators, 
are near akin in morality to the speculators themsmves. As 
tliese speculators risk other men’s capital in ufldertaki^gs which 
they hope will be profitable, so do the direoters who lend them 
money. If these last plead that tbe money thus lent is lent with 
the belief that it wHl he repaid good interest, tlie first may 
similarly plead that they expe(^d their investment to return the 
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borrowed capital along with a handsome profit. In each case the 
transaction is one of wliich the evil consequences, if they should 
come,' fall more largely upon others than upon the actors. And 
though it 70 ay be contended, on behalf of the director, that what 
he does is done chiefly for the benefit of his constituents, whereas 
tlie speculator has in view only his own benefit ; it may be 
replied that the director’s blameworthiness is not dimlmshed by 

showing that he took so rash a step with so comparatively weak a 
motive. The simple truth is, that when a bank-director lends 
theeapital of shareholders to those to whom he would not lend his 
own capital, he is guilty of a breech of trust. In tracing the 
gradations of crime, we pass from dkect robbery to robbery one, 
two, three, or more degrees removed. Though a man who specu¬ 
lates with other people’s money is not chargeable with ^rect 
robbery, he is chargeable with robbery one degi'ee removed; he 
deliberately stakes his neighbour’s property intending to appro¬ 
priate the-gain, if any, and to let his neighbour suffer the loss, if 
any: his crime is that of contingent robbery. And hence any 
one who, standing like a bank-director in the position of trustee, 
puts the money with which he is entrusted into a speculator’s 
hands, must be called an accessory to continggnt robbery. 

If so grave a condemnation is to be passed upon those who 
lend trust-money to speculators, as well as on the speculators who 
borrow it, what shall we say of the still more delinquent class 
who obtidn loans by fraud—^wbo not only pawn other men’s 
property when obtained, but obtain it under false pretences ? 
b’or iiow else than thus must we describe the doings of those 
■who raise money by accommodation bills? When A and B 
agree, the one to draw and the other to accept a bill of 1000/. 
for “ value receivedwhile in troth there has been no sale of 
goods between them, or no value received; the transaction is not 
simply HU embodied lie, but it becomes thereafter a living and 
active lie. Whoever discounts tho bill, docs it in the belief that 
B, having become possessed of 1000/. worth of goods, will, when 
the bill falls due, have either the 10002. worth of goods or some 
equivalent, with which to meet ik Had he known that there 
were no such goods in the hands of either A or B, and no other 
property available for liquidating tiie bill, be would not have dis¬ 
counted it—he would not have lent money to a man of straw 
without security.* The case is intriUtmcally the same as though 
A had taken to the bonk a forged mortgage-deed, and obtained a 
loan \tp<«^it. Practically, an accommodation bill is a forgery. 
It is an ettor to suppow, as the majority do, that forgery ia 
limited to the production of doedmenis that are physical^ fiilse 
—^that contain signatures or other symbols which are not what 
they appear to be: forgery, properly understood, equally includes 

c c 2 ■ 
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tlic pi'dduction of documents that are morally false. What, con¬ 
sidered intrinsically, is the crime committed in forging a bank¬ 
note ? It is not in the mere mechanical imitation: this is hut a 
means to the end, and taken alone is no crime at all. The crime 
consists in •deliberately deluding others into the acceptance of 
what seems to be a representative of so much money, but which 
actually represents nothing. It matters riot whether the delusion 
is effected by imitating the forms of the letters and figures, as in 
a forged bank-note, or by imitating the form of expression, as in 
an accommodation hill. In either case a semblance of value is 
given to that which ’ has no value; and it is in giving this false 
appearance of value that the crime consists. It is true tbat in 
most cases the acceptor of an accommodation bill hopes to be 
able to meet it when due. But if those who think this exonerates 
him from crime, will yemember the many cases in which, by the 
use of forged documents, men have obtained possession of moneys 
which they hoped presently to replace, and were nevertlielcss 
judged guilty of forgery, they Will see that the plea is insufficient. 
We contend, then, that the manufacturers of accommodation bills 
should be classed as forgers. Whether, if the law so classed them, 
rnucli good would result, we are not prepared to say. Whether such 
a change Would cause inconvenience by negativing the many harm¬ 
less transactions carribd on under this fictitious form by solvent 
men ?—^whether making it penal to use tlie words “ value re¬ 
ceived," unless thoi*e had been valued received, would not simply 
originate an atjditional class of bills in wliich these words Were 
omitted ?—whether it would ho an advantage if bills bore on 
their faces proofs that they did or did not represent an actual 
sale?—^^vhether a restraint on undue credit would not result 
when bankers and discounters saw that certain bills coming to 
them in the names of speculative or unsubstantial traders i/zore 
avowed accommodation hills ?—these oi’e questions we need not 
go out of our way to discuss. W’’e are here concerned only with 
the morality of the question. 

Duly to estimate'the greatness of the evils here indicated, how¬ 
ever, we must bear in mind not only that the number of fraudu- 
leht transactions’ thus entered into is very great, but that each 
generally becomes 'the cause of maay others. The origiunl lie is 
commonly the parent of forttier lies, which again give rise to a 
still more numerous progeny *, and so on for ^trccessive genera¬ 
tions, multiplying as they descend. When A 6id B find their 
lOOOi. bill abdtit to fall due; and the expected probers of their 
speculation not forthcoming—when they find, as they nsunlly do, 
either that the investment has resnltca in a loss instead of a 
gain ; or that ihctime for realizing their hoped-for profits has not 
yet come; or that the profits, if there are any, do not cover the 
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extravagances of living which in the meantime they have san- 
guinely indalged in—when, in short, they find that the Ijill cannot 
bo met; they resorf to the expedient of manufaeturing other bills 
with which to litiuidnte the first. And while they are -about it, 
they nsually think it will be as well to raise a somewhat larger 
snm than is required to meet, their oirtstanding engagements. 
Unless it happens, which it bnt rarely does, that great success 
enables them to redeem themselves, this proceeding is repeated, 
and again repeated.. So long ns there is no monetary crisis, it 
continues easy thus to keep ndoat; and indeed the appearance of 
prosperity which is given by an extended circulation of bills in 
their names, bearing respectable endorsements, creates a confi- 
deneo in them whidh renders the obtainment of credit easier than 
at first. Add to which, that where, ns in some cases, this process 
is carried to the extent of employing men in different towns 
tlironghout the kingdom, and even in distant parts of the world, 
to iiccept bills, the appearances ar^ skill better kept up, and the 
bubble reaches a still greater development. As, however, all 
these transactions are canned on with borrowed capibil, on which 
interest has to be paid; as, further, the maintenance of this 
organized fraud entails constant expenses, ns well as occasional 
sacrifices; and as it is in the very nature of the system to gene¬ 
rate reckless speculation, the fabric of lies is almost certain ulti¬ 
mately to fall: and, in falling, to min or embarrass not only many 
of those who had given credit, but by implication many others. 

Nor docs the evil end in the direct penalties frdm time to time 
indicted upon honest traders: there is also a grave indirect penalty 
which they suffer from the system. These forgers of credit arc 
habitually instrumental in lowering prices below their natural 
level. To meet emergencies, they are obliged every now and then 
to sell goods at a loss; either this, or immediate 8top2)age, are the 
alternatives. Though with each such concern this js but an 
occasional occurrence, yet, taking the whole number of them 
connected with any one business, it results that there are at all 
times some who ^re making sacrifices—at all times some who arc 
unnaturally depressing the market. In short, the capital fraudu¬ 
lently obtained from some traders, is, in part, dissipated in render¬ 
ing the business.of other traders deficiently remunerative-: often 
to their serious embarrassment. 

If, however, the whole trath must be said, the condemnation 
thus visite^upon these commercial vampires is not to he confined 
wholly to Hem; but is in some degree deserved by a much more 
numerous class. Between the penniless schemer who obtains the 
use of capital by false pretences, and the upright trader who 
never contracts greater liabilities than his estate will liquidate, 
there lie all gradations. From businesses cari|ed on entirely 
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with other people’s capital obtained by forgery, we pass to bijsi-. 
nesses hi which there is a real capital of one-tenth, and a credit 
capital of nine-tenths; to other businesses in which the ratio of 
red to fktitiouB capital is somewhat greater; and so on until we 
reach the very extensive class who tr^e hut a little beyond tlieir 
means. By insensible steps we advance ftom the one extreme to 
the other; and these most venial transgressors cannot be wholly 
absolved tirom the criminality which so clearly attaches to the 
rest. To get more credit than would he givfn, were the state of 
the Imsiness fully known, is in all such cases the aim;. and the 
cases in w'bich this credit is partially unwarranted, differ ouly in 
degree from those in which it is wholly unwarranted. As most 
are beginning to see, the prevalence of this indirect dishonesty 
has not a littie to do with our commercial disasters. Speaking 
broadly, the tendency is for every trader to hypothecate the 
capital of other traders, as well as his own. And when A has 
borrowed on the strength of B’s credit; B on the strength of O’s; 
and C on the strength of A’s—when, throughout the tradiug 
world, each has made engagements which he can meet only by 
direct or indirect aid—when everybody is wanting help from 
some one else to save him from falling; a crash is certain. 'J’he 
punishment of a geueral unconscientiousness may be postponed ; 
but it is sure to come evcntnally. 

The average commercial morality cannot of course he accu¬ 
rately depictea in so brief a space. On the one hand we have 
been able to give only a few typical instances of the mul-prao- 
tices by which trade is disgraced. On the other hand we have 
been obliged to present these in a separate form, unqualified by 
the large amount of honest dealing throughout which they are 
interspersed. While, by an accumulation of tliese disclosures, 
the indictment mi^t be made mnch heavier; by diluting them 
with the immense mass of equitable transactious daily carried 
on, the verdict would be greatly mitigated. We fear, however, 
that after all allowances have been m^e, the state of things is 
very hod. And our impression on this point is due less to the 
particular facts we have above given, tlian to the general opinion 
expressed by our informants. On all sides we have found the 
net result of long personal experience, to be the oonviotion that 
trade is essentially corrupt In tones of disgust or discourage¬ 
ment, reprehension or derision, according to their sevi^ natures, 
men in busings haye one after another expressed or fll|^tied this 
belief. Omitting the highest meroantile classes, a few of the 
less common traaes,. and those exceptional cases wb^e an entire 
command of the nm^et has been obtained, the uniform testimony 
of competent ji^ges ii^ that success is incompatible with strict in- 
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tegrity. To live in the commercial world it appears necessary to 
adopt its etliical code; ueither cxceediag nor falling short of it— 
neither being less honest nor more honest: those who sink below 
its standard are expelled; wliile those who rise above it are either 
pulled dojjip to it or ruined. As, in self-defence, the civilized man 
becomes savago among savages; so, it seems that in self-defence 
the scrupulous trader is obliged to become as little scrupulous as 
his competitors. The remark, made we believe by Dr. Darwin, 
tha^ the law of the animal creation is—“ Eat and be eaten," may 
bo paralleled with respect to our trading community; of which 
the law appears to be—Cheat and be cheated. Indeed a system 
of keen competition, carried on as it is without adequate moral 
restraint, is very much a system of commercial cannibalism. Its 
alternatives are—Use the weapons of your antagonists, or bo 
conquered and devoured. 

Of questions suggested by these facts, one of the most obvious 
is—Ai’e not the prejudices that have ever been entertained 
against trade and traders thus ftilly justified? do not these 
meannesses and dishonesties, and the moral degradation they 
imply, warrant the disrespect shown to the commercial classes ? 
A prompt affirmative answer will probably he looked for; hut wo 
very mucli doubt whether it should be given. We are rather of 
opinion that these delinquencies are products of the average 
English character placed under special conditions. There is no 
good reason fur assuming that the trading classes are intrinsically 
worse than other classes. And it is a very tenable position that 
men taken at random from higher and lower ranks would, if 
similarly circumstanced, do much the same. Indeed the mer- 
ctuitile world might readily recriminate. Is it a solicitor who 
comments on their misdoings ? They may quickly silence him 
by referring to tire countless dark stains on the reputation of his 
fraternity. Is it a barrister ? His frequent practice of putting 
in pleas which he knows are not valid; and his established habit 
of taking lees for work which he does not perform; moke his 
criticism somewhat suicidal. Does the condemnation come 
tlu'ough the press? The condemned may remind Uiose who 
write, of the fact that it is not quite houest to utter a positive 
verdict ou a hook nmcely glanced tlmough, or to ' pen glowing 
eulogies on the mediocre work of a Mend while lighting the 
good, one of an enemy ; and may farther ask'whether those who, 
at the dictation of .an employer, viite what tirey.do not lliink, 
are not ^guilty of the serious office of adulterating public opi¬ 
nion. Moreover, traders might contend'tltat not a few of their 
delinquencies ^are thrust upon tltem by the iiyustice of their cus- 
tomers. They, and especially drapers, might point to the fact 
that the habitual demand for an abatement of price is made in 
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utter disregard of tbeir reasonable profits; and that to protect 
themselves against tliis desire to gain by tlieir loss, they are 
obliged to name ’a price greater tlian that which they intend to 
take. They might point to the further fact that the straits to 
which they are often brought by the non-payment oj^ccounts 
due from their wealthier customers, is itself a cause of tlieir 
nial-practices: obliging them as it does to use all means, illcgi- 
tilQiltfi fiS well flS iSgitilDfttfi, for getting the wherewith to meet 
their engagements. As extreme illustrations of the wrongs in¬ 
flicted on them by the non-trading classes, they might instance 
the well-known cases of extensive shopkeepers in' the West-end, 
who have been eitlier iniincd by the unpnuctuality of tlieir cus¬ 
tomers, or have been obliged periodically to stop payment as the 
only method of getting their hills settled. And then they miglit 
ask whether, when those without excase show this disregard of 
others’ claims, they, who have the excuse of having to contend 
Avith a merciless competition, are alone to be blamed if they dis¬ 
play such disregard kt other forms. Nay, even to the guardians 
of social rectitude—members of tlio legislature—they might use 
the t\i quoqme argument: asking whether bribery of a customer’s 
servant is any worse than bribei'y of an elector ? or whether the 
gaining of suffrages by clap-trup hustings speeches, containing 
insincere professions adtqited to the taste of tlie constituency, is 
not as bad as getting an order for goods by delusive representa¬ 
tions respiting their quality ? No; it seems vei^ probable that 
close inqiury wbuld show few if any classes to he free from im¬ 
moralities that are as great, relatively to the temptations, as these 
which we have been exposing. Of course they will not bo so 
petty or so gross where the circumstances do not prompt to pet¬ 
tiness or grossness; nor so constant and organized where the class 
conditions have not tended to moke them hobitual. But, taken 
witli these qualifications, we think that much might be said for 
the pr(|position that the trading classes, neither better nor woi'se 
intrinsically than other classes, are betrayed into their flagitious 
habits by external causes. 

Another, question, here naturally arising, is—Are not these 
evils growing worse ? Many of the facts we have cited seem to 
imply that they are. And yet there are many other facts wliich 
point as distinctly the other way. In weighing the evidence it is 
needful to bear in mind, that the much gi’oater public attention at 
present paid to.such matters^ is itself a source of error—^is npt to 
generate the belief that evils now becoming recognisedj are evils 
that have recently arisen; when in truth they have merely been 
hitherto disregardod> or less regarded. , It has been clearly thus 
Avith crime, Avitii distress, with popular ignorance; and it is very 
probably thus with trading dishonesties. Not only is.it true of 
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individual beings, that their height in the scale of creation may 
be measured by the degree of their self-consciousness ; but tbe 
like is true of societies. Advanced and highly-organized 
societies are distinguished from lower ones by tbe evolution of a 
social self-consciousness. Among ourselves there has, very 
liappily, been of late years » remarkable growth of this social 
aeif-pousoiouflocas; and we believe tbat to this is chiefly ascri- 

biible the impression that commercial mal>practices are increas¬ 
ing. Such facts as have come down to us respecting the trade 
of past times quite confirm this view. In his “ Complete Eng- 
lisl^Tradesman," Defoe mentions, among other monocuvi’es of re¬ 
tailers, tbe false lights which they introduced into their shops for 
the purpose of giving a delusive appearance to their goods. He 
comments upon the “ shop rhetorick,” the “ flux of falsehoods," 
which tradesmen habitually uttered to their customers; and 
quotes their defence ns being tliat they could not Hve without 
lying. Add to which, be says that there was scarce a shopkeeper 
who had not a hag of spurious or debased coin, from which he 
gave change whenever ho could; and that men, even the most 
honest, triumphed in their skill in getting rid of bad money. 
Those facts sufficiently indicate that the mercantile morals of 
that day were, at any rate, not better than ours; and if we call to 
mind the numerous Acts of Parliament passed in old times to 
prevent frauds of all kinds, we perceive the like implication. 
^Moreover, the fact may be safely inferred from the general state of 
society. When reign after reign, governments dfbhased the coin¬ 
age, it can scarcely be that the moral tone of the middle classes 
was better than now. Among generations whose sympathy with 
the claims of fellow-creatures was so weak, that the slave trade 
Avas not only thought justifiable, but the initiator of it was re¬ 
warded by permission to record the feat in his coat of arms, it is 
hardly possible tbat men respected the claims of their fellow- 
citizens more than at present. Times characterised by an admi¬ 
nistration of justice so inefficient that there were in London nests 
of criminals who defied the law, and on all the liigh roads 
robbers who eluded it, cannot well have been distinguished by 
just mercantile dealings. While, conversely, an age which like 
GUI'S has seen so many et^^uitable social changes thrust upon the 
legislature by public opinion, is very unlikely to be an age in 
Avhich the transactions between individuals have been growing 
mure inequitable. And yet, on the other hand,-it cannot he 
denied that many of the dishonesties we have described are of 
modern origin. Not a few of tbeiU have become established 
during the last thirty years; and others are even now arising. 
How are these seeming contradictions to be reconciled ? 

Wo helievo the reconciliation is not difficult. It lies iu tho 
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fact that -wliilo the great aud direct frauds have been dimi¬ 
nishing, the small and india'ect frauds have been inoreasiiig: alike 
in variety and in number. And this admission we take to be 
quite consistent with the opinion that the standard of couunercial 
morals is Jugher tlum it was. For, u ^6 omit, aiB excluded from 
the question, .the penal restraints-rrdigions and legal—and ask 
what is the ultimate moral restraint to ^e aggresuon of man on 
man; we find it to be—sympathy trath the pain ir^ieted. Now the 
keenness of the sympathy depen^ng on tim vividness with wliioh 
this pain is realized, will vary with the conditions of the case. It 
may be active enough to check misdeeds which wiU cause great 
suffering; and yet not be active enough to check misdeeds which 
will cause but slight annoyance. While sufficientiy acute to prevent 
a man froin doing that which will entail immediate injmy upon 
a given individual; it. may not be sufficiently acute to prevent 
him from doing that which will remotely entail injuries upon 
unknown people. And we find the facts to agree witli this de¬ 
duction, that the moral restraint varies according to the clearness 
with which the evil consequences are conceived. We know that 
many a one who would slmink from picking a pocket does not 
scruple to adulterate his goods—^that he who never dreams of 
passing base coin, will yet be a party to joint-stock bank de¬ 
ceptions. Hence, as we say, the multiplication of the more 
subtle and complex forms of fraud, is consistent with a general 
progress in mordity; provided it is accompanied witli a decrease 
in the grosser fiwms of fraud. 

But the question which most concerns us is, not whether the 
morals of trade are better or worse than they have been ? hut 
rather—why are they so bad ? Why in tliis civilized state of 
ours is there so much that betrays the cunning selfishness of the 
aayage ? Why, after tlie careful inculcations of rectitude during 
education, comes there in after life all this knavery ? ^ Why, in 
spite of dl the exhortations to which the commexcial classes 
listen evory Sunday, do they next morning recommence tlicir 
evil deeds ? What is this so potent agency which almost neutra¬ 
lizes the diaeipluie of education, of law, religion.? 

Various subddiary causes that might be assigned must be 
passed over, tiiat we may have ^ece to dweU npon the chief one. 
In an exhaustive statement, something would have to be said 
upon the credulity of oonsomers, which leads them to believe in 
representations of impossible a^antages; and something, too, 
. on thdr greediness, which, evesr prompting them to look for more 
than they ought to get, encourages the sellers to offer delusive 
bargains. The increased ^difficulty of living consequent on the 
growing pressure of poj^ation, would also come in as a part 
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cause; and that greater cost of bringing up n family, which 
results from the higher standard of education, might be added. 
But all these are relatively insignificant. If we inquire what is 
the great inciter of these trading mol-practices, we find it to bo 
—Intense desire for wealth. And if we go a step farther back 
and ftsk~Why this intense derire for wealth ? the reply is—It 
results from the indiscriminate respect paid to weaith. 

To be distinguished from the common herd—to be somebody— 
to make a n^e, a position—this is the universal ambition; and 
every one finds that to accumulate riches, is alike the shrest and 
thc^easiest way of fulfilling his amb^on. Very oariy in life all 
learn this. At school, the court paid to one whose parents have 
emailed in their carriage to see him, is conspicuous; while the 
poor boy, whose iusufficient stock of clothes implies the small 
means of his family, soon has burnt into his memory the fact 
that poverty is contemptible. On entering the world, the lessons 
that may have been tauglit about the nobility of self-sacrifice, 
the reverence due to gcniuiS, the admirableness of high integrity, 
are quickly neutralized by counter experience: men's actions 
proving that these are not their standards of respect. It is soon 
perceived that while abundant outward marks of deference from 
fellow-citizens may almost certainly be gained by directing every 
energy to the accumulation of property, they are but rarely to 
bo gained in any other way; and that even in the few ca^s 
where they are otherwise gained, tliey are. not given with entire 
unreserve; but are commonly joined with a mojfe or less manifest 
display of patronage. When, seeing this, the young man further 
sees that whije.the acquisition of property is quite possible with 
his mediocre endowments, the acquirement of distinction by 
brilliant discoveries, or heroic acts, implies faculties and feelings 
wdiich he does not possess; it is not difficult to understand why 
he devotes himself heart and soul to business. 

We do not mean to say that men act upon the consciously 
reasoned-out conclusions thus indicated ; but we mean that tb'^ 
conclusions are the unconsciously formed products of their daily 
experience. From early childhood the sayings and doings of all 
around them have generated the id^ that wedth and respec¬ 
tability are two sides of tiie same thing. This ideo^.^owing 
with their growth, and strengthening with their strengto; becomes 
at last almost what we may call an* organic conviction. And this 
organic conviction it is which prompts the expenditurb of all 
their, energies in moneymaking. We cont^d that the chief 
stimulus is not the desire for the wealth itself; but'fisr the 
applause and position which the wealth briugs. And in . this 
belief we find ourselves thoroogldji at one witii various in¬ 
telligent traders with whom we havetidked on the matter. It is 
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incredible that men should make the sacrifices^ mental and 
bodily, which they do, merely to get the moterinl benefits which 
money purchases. .Who would undertake an extra burden of 
business for the purpose of getting a cellar of choice wines fou 
his own drinking ? He who does it, does it that he may have 
choice wipes to give his guests and gain their praises. Wb^t mer¬ 
chant would spend »n ^ditional hour at bis oflice doily, merely 
that he might move into a larger house in a better quarter ? In 
so far as health and comfort are concerned, ho knows he will be 
a loser bf the exchange; and would never be induced to make it, 
were it not for the, increas^ social consideration which the new 
house will bring him. miere is the man who would lie awake 
at nights devising means of increasing his income in the hope of 
being able to provide his wife with a carriage, were the use of the 
carriage the sole consideiotion ? It is because of the Hlat which 
the carriage will give, that he enters on these additional anxieties. 
So manifest, so trite, indeed, are these truths, that we should be 
ashained of insisting on them did not Our argument require it. 

For if the desire for that homage which wealth brings, is the 
chief stimulus to the.se intense strivings after wealth; then is 
the giving of this homage—when given, as it is, with but little 
discrimination—the chief ultimate cause of those countless dis¬ 
honesties into wluch these intense strivings betray mercantile 
men. When the shopke^er, on the strength of a prosperous 
year aud tolerably favourable prospects, has yielded to his wife’s 
persuasions, aud feplaced the old furniture with new at an outlay 
greater than his income covers—^wheu, instead of the hoped-for 
increase, the next year brings a decrease in his returns—when he 
finds that his expenses ai’e outrunning his revenue; then does he 
fall under the strongest temptation to adopt some newly-intro¬ 
duced adulteration or other mal-practice. When, having by dis¬ 
play gained a certain recognition, the wholesale trader begins to 
give dinners appropriate only to those of ten times bis income, 
aud other expensive entertainments to match—when, having for 
a time carried on this style at a cost greater than he can afford, 
he finds that he cannot discontinue it without giving up his 
position; then is he most strongly prompted to enter into larger 
transabHona; to trade beyond bis means; to .seek undue credit; to 
get into that ever-complicating scries of misdeeds, which end in 
disgraceful bankruptcy. And if these are the facts—^the unde¬ 
niable facts—then is it an nnavoidable conclusion that the blind 
admiration which the mass of society gives to mere wealth, aud 
the display of weeljth, is the chief source of these multitudinous 
imnroialities. 

Yes, the evil is deeper thap.appears—draws its nutriment from 
far below the surface. This gigantic system o*f dishonesty, branch- 
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ing out into every conceivable form of fraud, has roots that run 
underneath our whole social fabric, and sending fibres into every 
house, suck tip strength from our daily sayings nhd doings. 
In every dining-room a rootlet finds food when the conversation 
turns upon So-and-so’s successful speculations, his purchase of 
an estate, his ‘ probable worth—upon this man’s recent large 
legacy, and the other’s advantageous match; for being thus talked 
about is one form of that tacit respect which men struggle for. 
Every drawing-room furnishes nourishment in the admiration 
awarded to costliness—to silks that are “ rich," that is, expensive; 
to dresses that contain pn enormous quantity of material, that is, 
are SKpensive ; to Ipces that are hand-made, that is, expensive ; to 
diaraonde that are rare, that is, expensive; to china that is old, 
that is, expensive. And from scores of small remarks and 
ininutia) of behaviour, which, in all circles, hourly imply how 
completely the idea of respectability involves that of costly 
externals, there is drawn fresh pabulum. 

We are all implicated. We all, whether with self-approbation or 
not, give expression to the established feeling. Even ho who 
disapproves this feeling, finds himself unablo to trea,t virtue in 
tlireadbare apparel with a cordiality as great as that which he 
would show to the same virtue endowed with prosperity. Scarcely 
a man is to be found who would not behaTO with more civility to 
a knave in broadcloth than to a knave in fustian. Though for 
the deference which they have shown to the vulgar rich, or the 
dishonestly successful, men will afterwards compound with their 
consciences by privately venting their contempt; yet when they 
again come face to face with those imposing externals covering 
woithlcfesnoss, they do as before. And so long as imposing worth-- 
lessness gets the visible marks of respect, while the disrespect felt 
I'or it is hidden, it naturally fionrishes. 

Thus, then, is it that men ore encouraged to persevere in these 
evil practices which nil condemn: they can so purchase a hoptage 


which, if not genuine, is yet, so far as appearances go, ns good as 
the best. To one whose wealth has been gained by a life of 
frauds, what matters it that liis name is in all circles a synonym of 
roguery 7 Has he not been conspicuously honoured by being 
twice elected mayor of his town 7 (we state a fact) and does not 
this, joined to the personal deference shown him, outweigh in his 
estimation all tliat is said against him: of which he hears scarcely 
anything? When, hot many years after the exposure of his 
inequitable dealing, a trader attains to the highest' civic distjhc- 
tion which the kingdom has to offei’; and thatj .too, through the 
instruihent^ity of those who best knew his'delinquency; is not 
the fact an encouragement to him, and <tp all otheirs, to |^sa6^Ce 
rectitude to aggrandizement ? If, after "listening to a serrfton thiil 
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of, the rich ilhdoer finds on leaving church that his neighbours 
cap to him; does not this tacit approval go far to nentnuize the 
efi’eot of all he has heard ? Xhe troth is, that with the great 
majority of men the visible expression of social opinion is far 
the most efficient of incentives and restraints. Let any one who 
vrishcb to estinmte the strength of this control, propose to himself 
to walk through tlie streets in the dress of a dustman, or carry 
home a leg of mutton irom the butcher’s. Let him feel, as he pro¬ 
bably will, that he had rather do something morally wrung than 
commit such a breach of usage, and suffer the resulting derision. 
And he will then better estimate how powerfii} a curb to men is 
the open disapproval of their fellows; and how, conversely, the 
outward applause of their fellows is a stimulus surpassing all 
others in intensity. Folly realizing which facts, he will see that 
the immoralities of trade are in great part traceable to an immoral 
public opinion. 

Let none infer, feom what has been said, that the payment ot 
respect to wealth rightly acquired and rightly used is deprecated. 
On the contrary, we contend that in its original meaning, and in 
due degree, the feeling which prompts it is good, l^marily, 
wealth is the sign of mental power; and this is always respec¬ 
table. To have honestly acquired property, implies intelligence, 
energy, self-control; and these are worthy of the homage that is 
indirectly paid to them by admiring thehr results. Further, the 
good administration and increase of inherited property, also re¬ 
quires its virtues; and therefore demands its share of improbation. 
Add to which, that not only for their display of faculty are inen 
who gain and merease wealth to be applauded, but also as public 
benefactors. For be who, as mam^cturer or merchant, has, 
without injustice to others, realized a fortune, is th^hy proved 
to have discharged his functions better than those w^o have been 
less successful. By greater skill, better judgment, or more eco¬ 
nomy than his competitors, he has afforaed the public greater 
advantages. His extra profits are but a share of the extra produce 
obtained by the same expenditarec the other share going to the 
consnmers. And similarly the landowner who, by judicious out¬ 
lay, has increased the va3ue*-~that is, the productiveness—of his 
estate, has thereby added to toe stock of rmtional capital. By 
all means, then, we nay, let the r%ht acquisition and proper use 
of wealth have their due share of achndration. 

But that which we condemn as the cltief cause of commercial 
dishonesty, is toe mdiscriminate admiration of wealth—an admira¬ 
tion that htu» little or no refemnee to the character of the possessor. 
When, as very generally happens, the external signs are reve¬ 
renced, not only where they sig^fy rfe internal worthiness, hut 
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even where they cover internal unworthiness, then does the feeling^ 

become vicious. It is this idolatry which worships the symbol 
apart from the thing symbolized, that is the root of all these evils 
we have been exposing. So long as men pay homage to these 
social benefactors who have grown rich honestly, they afford to 
others a wholesome stimulus to go and do likewise; but when 
they accord a share of their homage to those social malefactors 
who have grown rich dishonestly, then do they foster corruption 
by encouraging others to follow their example—then do they be¬ 
come indirect accomplices in all these frauds of emmneree. 

Asa for remedy, it manifestly follows that there is none save a 
purified public opinion. When that abhorrence which society 
now shows to direct theft is shown to theft of all degrees of in¬ 
directness ; then will these mercantile vices disappear. When not 
only the trader who adulterates or gives short measure, but also 
the merchant who overtrades, the bank director who countenances 
an exaggerated report, and the railway director-who repudiates 
his guarantee, come to he regarded as of the same genns as the 
pickpocket, and are treated with like disdain; then will the morals 
of trade become what they should be. 

We have little hope, however, that any such higher tone of 
public opinion will shortly be reached. The present condition 
of things appemrs to be, in great measure, a necessary accompani¬ 
ment of our present phase of progress. Throughout the civilized 
'^rld, especially in England, and above all in America, socitd 
activity is almost wholly expended in material.development. To 
subjugate Nature, and bring the powers of production and distri¬ 
bution to their highest perfection, is the task of our age; and pr o¬ 
bably of many future ages. And as in times when national 
defence and conquest were the chief desiderata, military achieve¬ 
ment was honoured above all other things; so now, when the 
chief desideratum is industrial growth, honour is most conspi¬ 
cuously given to thc^ which generally indicates the aiding of 
industrial growth. The English nation at present dii^ays wh^ 
we may call the commercial diathesis ; and the undue admiration 
for we^th appears to be its neeessMy aceompaniment—a relation 
still more conspicnoos in tbe worship of “ the almighty doUar" 
by the Americans. And the commercial diathesis, with its 
accompanying standard, of distinetkm, c(mtinues predominant, we 
fear the evils we have been delmeating can he hut partially eared. ‘ 
It seems hopeless to expect that the m^s of men will distingumh 
between that wealth wMch represents personal superiority and 
benefits done to society, from that which does not., The .symbols, ‘ 
the externals, have all the world through swayed the great na^o- 
rity, and must long continue to da so; and, eVen the cultivated. 
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who ore on their jjj^ftrd against’of associated’ ideas, and 
try to separate th6 r^al irom tneseeirfihg, oaniiQt escape the in¬ 
fluence of .current opirnon. vW^must therefore content ourselves 
witli loolting for a slow aJKhijdif'atroti. ' * 

Something, however, may even npw be done by vigorous pro¬ 
test against adoration of mere sueeess. And it is important that 
it should be done, considerin|^ how this vicious sentiment is being 
fostered.v When we have one of our leading'moralists preaching 
vrith increasing vehemence the doctrine,of sanctification by force 
—when we are told that while a Sdfisbness troubled with qualms 
of conscience is contemptible, a selfishness intense enough to 
trample down everything in the uuscruputous pursuit of its ends, 
is worthy of all admiration—when we find that if it be suih- 
ciently great, power, no matter of what kind or how directed, is 
held up lor our reverence; we inpy fear lest the prevalent worship 
of mere success, together with all the commercial vices which it 
stimulates, should be increased rather than diminished. Not at 
all by this hero*wbr8hip, grown into brute-worship, is society to be 
made better; but by exactly the opposite—by a stem criticism of 
the means through which success has been achieved, and by 
according honour to the higher and less selfish modes of activity. 

And happily the signs of this more moral public opinion are 
already showing themselves. It is becoming a tacitly received 
doctrine that the rich should not, as in bygone times, spend their 
lives in personal gratification; but should devote them to the 
general welfar^. Year by year is the improvement of the peoj^e 
occupying a larger share of the attention of the upper classes. 
Year by year are they voluntarily devoting more and more 
energy to tlie furtherance of the material and mental progress of 
the masses. And those among them who do not join in the dis¬ 
charge of these high functions, are beginning to be looked upon 
with more or less contempt by their own order. This latest and 
most hopeful fact in human history—this new and better 
chivalry—promises to evolve a higher standard of honour; and 
so to mneliorate many evils: among otliers those which we have 
detailed. When wealth obtained by illegitimate means inevitably 
brings nothing but disgrace—when to wealth rightly acquired is 
accorded only its due share of homage, while the greatest homage 
is ^Ven to those who consecrate their energies and their means 
to the noblest ends; then may we, be ^sure that, along with other 
accompanying benefits, the morals of trade will be greatly 
purified. 
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Art. III.—'Weimar it3 Cblbbei'^^s. 

■» ^ 

1. Geschichte de$ Ilansea von Sachson, Von Dr. Eduard Voliss. 

Hamburg. 1848. 

2. Jiriefe on fieine Sdaveater llentletta^ Von Karl Ludwig v. 

Knebcl. Leip 2 ig. 1867. 

8. Wi^imar fler Mtiseu Ilof, Leipaig. 1848. 

4. GotJie itnd diilvstUje Zeit zu WSeimar. Von Aug. Diezmann. 
Leipzig. 1857. 

T IIKI5E is no country wliich-presents so many difficulties to 
the national historian as Germany; none in which the prin> 
ciplo of centralization was so long and so completely excluded, 
mid in winch it still exists in so imperfect ii degree. The 
Itoman Germanic empire was in its -very essence opposed to 
that principle. It was the secular representation of the univer- 
hdlitv of the Chnroli. Divided into above two hundred little 

4 

States, winch ore completely independent of the other, being 
connected by no link save ono+common tongue, Germany, despite 
her poets' continual invocation of the “ b’atherland,” has never 
had nuv real existence as a nation.* Indeed, until the present 
i entury, tlio patriotic attachments and sympathies of her son.s 
had always been confined to the particular spit which gave 
them birth. Whether in the Middle Ages, after the Eefor- 
mation. or during the Thirty Years’ War, we find the same 
(nil foitds and divisions. The Gemans were Guelpbs and 
Glnlcllities, Saxons or Thuringians, Davarians or Swabinn-s. The 
triumphs of Frederick the Great, the most popular of German 
heroes, were tho triumphs of one German over the otlior, the 
hiunihution of tho House of Hapsburg by that of Brandenburg. 
It was not till the galling yoke of Napoleon, by pressing with 
equal weight upon the whole empire, roused one universal thrill 
of shame and indignation, that for the fiivt time, and for a brief 
space' only, the Germans hooome indeed one nation. The peril 
over, the victory achieved, they relapsed- once more info their 
former condition, and in this iltey BtiU remaiu. This was stiik- 
ingly exemplified in the revolution of 1848^ when the mutual 
je*alousie& between tho vaiious States, lai^o and small, prej^ted 
the realization of their long-cherished project of forming a 
“ united Germany 

Under these,eircumstanocau a nationiu hbtory must ho admiUcd 
to ho a most difficult undcrtaiiting. It is only 'within the lastfifW 
[Voi. LXXI. No. CXL.]— New Series, Vol. XV. No. IL * D D ’ 
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years that it has been attempted, and even now, despite the high 
merits and, popularity of Wenzel, Haiiserj .and some others, with 
but partiai success. On the other hemd, the number of pro¬ 
vincial tuid dynastic historians is particularly loi'ge. Justes, 
Moeser, Spittler, Schlosser, &o., have treated successively with 
more or less talent the origin and history of the little principalities 
to which they severally belong. Dr. Vehse has followed in their 
footsteps. His “ History of the Prussian Court and People,” which 
appeared in 1851, though very verbose and somewhat wearisome, 
still attracted sufficient attention to induce the author to follow 
it up by others of the Courts of Austria, Bavaria, Saxony, &c. 
It is the last of these which has just reached a second edition, 
to which we now invite the reader's attention, deriving as it does 
a peculiar attractionfrom the individuals of whom it treats,—theeo- 
centrio John Frederic Carl Auguste, the Mend and patron of Goethe, 
iris mother Amelia, the noble and high-minded Duchess Louise, 
who forced even the conqueror and oppressor of her native land 
to respect and admiration, and, above all, Goethe himself, and 
his contemporaries Wicland, Herder, and Schiller. The other 
volumes prefixed to this article also throw some new light on the 
habits, manners, and history of the Court of Weimar. We shall 
therefore freely avail ourselves of th.em while sketching, as we now 
propose to do, some of the more salient features and incidents of 
that Court. 

Weimar, indeed, is but a little spot on the map of Europe ;.but 
in the history of the empire to wliich it belongs, and, above- all, 
in the histoty of the human mind, it occupies a far more conspi¬ 
cuous place than the proud capitals of Austria and Prussia. Its 
most brilliant days were at tlie close of the eighteenth and begin¬ 
ning of the nineleentii century. Tliis was the golden age of Ger¬ 
man philosophy and literature,, and almost all the celebrated men of 
the epoch' seem, to have met in the capital of Carl Auguste^s 
dominions. .The German rulers had never evinhed much incli- 


zration to frivour the development of literary genius in their own 
Imid. rather despised it as unworthy thrar, attention, or 

dreaded it os inimical to theit t^uthprity. It Whs to a foreign, 
mdnarch that Elppstock was indebted for Ms pension, and all his 
worldly advantages. Schubert langdis^ediot teh lo®S the 

prisons of Hohen-Asherg, withpali one neighhoutitig sovemgu in¬ 
teresting tumself in hjS behalf, and was at length l^ehted for his 
freedom to the intemession of an poor ^d 

negleSted, applied in vain,to&agreed^ pL^ra^an kiitgs in his 
distress. Lessing owed nojtog Thus 

unaided aad,.un|frptected,,^il^i^ had slowly hut paecess- 
fally emerged. frorn.hhsQ^^,! ay put its.'^y to w light. 

As yeti indeed^iit had i^Sal triumph; &% mighty master 
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of song, no Homer, no Dante, MUtt>n, oi Shaks^are had shono 
forth with dazzling ^endour to form the wonder of sdoq^iog ages. 
Even the “ Messiah" of Klopstook, hailed as it h&d been with 
rapturous applause, could not churn a place beside the g^brioas 
monnments of human genius of which Greece, Italy, and Eng¬ 
land may be so justly proud. But enough had been achieved to 
give hope and promise of brighter days. Xt was at this moment 
that a woman-regent of a little Turiuoipatity, numbering scarcely 
thirty thousand inhabitants, and hitherto ^most unknown and 
unnetioed, stepped forward as the good, genius of her country’s 
muse, and for ever'assomated her name with that of its most gifted 
sons. While Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, and Herder ate remem¬ 
bered, Amelia of Weimar will not be forgotten in the literary 
annals of the land those great names adorn. 

The founder of the present reigning House of Weimar (the 
younger branch of the Saxon line, the “ Emestonians,” called 
after the first of thev race) was the Duke William, bom in 1698. 
He w(» one of eleven brothers, among whom was that Bernard, 
so famous in the Thirty Years' War,und. the unfortunate Jbhn 
Erederic, whose strange and tragic story still lives in the recol¬ 
lection of bis countrymen. Like his brother, John Frederic 
offered his swoid to the Ih'otostant cause; but the singularity 
of his character, and the dark reports already attached to his 
name, made him rather shunned than sought by his compamons 
in arms. It was rumoured tliat he had devoid himself to for¬ 
bidden studies, and the faith in witchcraft and d^onology was ut 
that time so nniversally diffused, that the tale found easy credence. 
Far from seeking to destroy this impression, John Frederic 
did his best to confirm it. Shutting himself up in his hereditary 
castle, he devoted his days and nigto to the Study of Paracelsus, 
Cornelius Agrippa, and other necromantio writers, in the hope of 
discovering the awfol secrets of magic; his name became a bye- 
word, and nothing but his rank and position saved him from the 
fate of a sorcerer. In the year 1626 he entered the service of 
King Christian of Denmark, then at the head of the X^'otestant 
cause, in whose ranks Ms younger brother, the funous Bernard, 
had already enlisted. But a dispute with a Danish o^oer, in 
which Ms violent and unjusriflahle conduct exoited general indig¬ 
nation, soon broag^t sibodt his dismissal. Burning with 'mge, 
he absodbi^ the Btetestaht cause, and foitb, and joined &e 
^Imperi^ «rmy, where be rtte well reowed. E^ Ioi%, ho# 0 V^, 
he was eomijteued 'te fly % const^ of a duel iii wMoh he ran 
Ms adve^^ tiuFOt^ ^ isfto the hands of the 

enragMf'j^rotestan^ fiikdungeori^and loaded wHb 
fette^ ite ^ onoe' a rensji^e, a n maniio, and magbian 

—atiribni^,- one alone oT'vdtidh would have .sufficed % render 
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Jiini nn oltject of universal hoh-or and detes^tion. Tie Court of 
Weimar churning him, he was given up to it on condition of his 

being kept in close custody—a condition rigorously fulfilled. 

Caged like a wild beast, conscions that he was the object of 
general Imtred and teiror, the mind of the wretched captive, 
already deeply shaken, completely gave way, till, in a fit of despair 
or insanity, he declared he had entered into a pact with tbo devil, 
had signed it with Ins blood, and hourly expected bis deliverance 
by the I’rinco of Darkness. What passed on a certain awful 
night in the captive's cliamber has never been revealed to human 
ear; but the next moming the wretched man was found dead on 
the floor, bathed in blood. The report was industriously spread 
that the foul fiend, enraged by his disclosure of their secret inter¬ 
course, had destroyed the wretched prisoner, as ho had destroyed 
Ifaust, and so many others who had pledged their eternal weal, and 
that in the dead of night unearthly bowlings bad rent the air, 
and that the very walls bad trembled as though shaken by an 
earthtjuake. But the immediate reception of the guards, who bad 
watched the captive, into The Ouke’s service, tbo lavish bestowal 
of presents on the captains and officers, and the absence of all 
investigation, seem to point to a more probable, though scarcely 
less liorrid, solution of the gloomy tale. However tbi.s may be, 
the popular belief, as usual in Germany, inclined to the siipev- 
natuvai veision of the story. The building which had been the 
scene of the tragedy was shut up, and such was the terror with 
which it was I'egarded, that nn inhabitant of Weimar would have 
gone miles out of his way rather than pass it after sunset. At 
length, in iyi7, it was pulled down, and its place supplied by 
modern houses, to which is attached no such fearful mysteiy. 
This cj-ime of fintiicide, if indeed it was committed by the Duke 
of Weimar, is strangely in contrast with his general character— 
that of an honest, open-hearted man. He reigned pcnocfnlly for 
twenty years; his successor was so deeply engrossed by theological 
pursuits, that he found little time for the duties of government; 
liolding religions conferences, and examining his hearers on 
the state of their consciences, instead of attending to public 
afiairs. His grandson, Ernest Augustas, was one of the most 
singular characters of the day, and oocupies some amusing pages 
in the memoirs of the Margravine of BaireutU, who met him at 
her fathei'-in-law's court in 1782.. He Was carried- off by a 
fever when his son, the father of Oarl Au^stej'htid attained ’ hi% 
eleventh year; hnd. that prince' likewi^iff the ago of 

one-mid twentj*, his widow, Amelid, hecdinVl/h'ffager Duchess of 
Weimar. - 
Amelia 
The C<>iut 


^ % 

of Bj^swiok was ‘horit'/^ I4th of Ootoher, 1742. 
of Brunswick was at that period the most liighly cul- 
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tivatecl in Germany, and the princess enjoyed the advantages of a 
careful anj|^olid education. Her youth', however, -was far from 
happy,' Mhir stern,, cold, and haughty, regarded his chil¬ 
dren, especially his daughters, as mere household appeiidagesif to 
be disposed of as best suited lire personal convenience and his 
political interests. The strict etiquette on which ho insisted, 
not only deprived the young girl of alt tire delights of intimate 
friendship with those of her own age, but exercised a chilling 
influence oven over the heart of her royal mother, and introduced 
itsclf^lihe A dark spectre between parent and child. In 175fl she 
was giveh in marriage to the Duke of Weimar: It'^vas a union 
in which the heart had little shore. “ I was married as princesses 
generally are,” she said ; nevertheless, she could not but rejoice 
at her deliverance from the harsh treatment to which she had 
been subjected uuder the parental roof, and which, it appears, 
Avent even to the length of blows. Her gentle sweetness gained 
the confidence aud^&ection of her not very congenial spouse, so 
as to render her married life at least supportable, if not happy. 
In 1757 she became the mother of Carl Auguste. A year later 
her Imsband died, leaving her encientc with her second son, 
Constantine. By the Duke’s will, Amelin’s fatlier was appointed 
Regent and guardian of mother and children; but at tho 
expiration of a twelvemonth, the fair widow was declared of age 
by the Emperor, and invested Avitli the sole regency of her little 
realm. 

Her position was a difficult one for a young, lovely, and in¬ 
experienced woman; hut the zeal and eamesftiess with which 
she applied herself to her new duties went far«to supply the 
place of tho knowledge of aSaira and practical wisdom in wliich 
she was neces^rily deficient. The following document, found 
among her paper's after her decease, will give some idea of her 
thoughts at this momentous epoch of her existence, and proves 
that it was not only in the family of Ftederic William of Prussia 
tliat princesses were subject to corporeal chastisement 

“Mr TaouoHTS. 


“ From ohildliood my lot has been nothing but self-sacrifice. Never 
Avas education so little fitted as mine to form one destined to laile 
others. Those who directed it themselves ncedhd direction ; she to 
whose guidance X was enteusted was the sport- of every paosion, subject 
to innumerable wayward caprices, of which I be^me the unresisting 
-victim. ■ Unloved.by ray parents, ever kept, in the background, I whs 
reg^ed as tbe.Qutwst of .%e family. The sensitive feelings t had 
received from nature ^ keenly ^i^ to this cruel trea^ent; it 
often drove me to des^ir; X h^me suhnt,'reBcryei^ oon^htm^, 
and thus gained a certain which graduid.ly df^eneratOd into 

obstinsmy. I suiferod myslM to be reproached, insmted, heaten, with* 
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out utieringr a word, and still as far as. posaU^ persisted in my own 
course. At length. iQ..my sixteenth I was ttvyrii^d. XA.my.seTen.'' 

teenth 1 bebaiote a j*y ^ 

known. It ^med to me as t^tw^ naw^^d.ironed feelings 

had sprang inib life with myphlldt. hfminp limiter,, my 

ideas clearer; I gained more coiiMenpa in i^si^f. In my Nghtceath 
year arrived the greatest epoch in my life.' I hecahie a mother for the 
second time, a widow, and Be^nt of the Duohy.' The sudden changes 
which'hne affer another had token pfece in my existento^ cibated such 
a tumult in ifiy mind, t^'at for some time I c<^d searceTy realize what 
had oecorred. A rusb of ideas and feeKugs, all Uh^veioped, and no 
friend to whdm I eoidd epen my heart! I felt my own mespacity, 
and yet I was- comj^ed to find eveaytiiii^- in my own resourees. 
Never hXiVe 1 ^^ed with truer or deeper devotion thmv at that mo< 
meat, 1 hpheye I.might have become the greatest of saints. When 
the first storm was over, and I could look within and around with 
more calmness, my feeUpgs were, I cpnfess, those of awakened vanity. 
To be Begent! so young! to rule and commandJ It could not be 
otherwise. But a secret voice whispered, Bev%e t I heard it, and 
my bettei* reason triumphed. Truth and self-love struggled for tho 
mastery; truth prevailed. Then came war. My brothers and nearest 
relations were crowned with laurels. Nothing was heard but the 
name of Brunswick! It was sung alike by friend and foe. This 
roused my ambition. I, too, longed for pmise. l>ay uid night I 
studied to render myself mistress of my new duties. Then I felt how 
absolutely 1 needed a friend in whom 1 could place my enthe confi- 
deuce. There were many who courted my favours; some by flattery, 
others by a, show of disinterestedness. 1 seemed to accept all, in the 
hope tliat amoni^ them 1 should find the pearl of great price. At 
lejogth 1. ^d find it, and it filled me with the same joy which othdrs 
experience at we ffiscoveiy of a treasure. If a prince, au^ the indi- 
viddti he' selects as a confidant, are both noble-minded, the sincercst 
affection may^st between them; and thus the qvAstion is decided, 
whether or no princes Can have friends.” 

* V * • ' * * * 

Thqsfi exEtracsto prove how deeply the young Duoheae felt the 
responaibili^ of her new position. Sho soon di^Isyed talents 
for government which, in a wider sphere of action, might have 
given her a name in history. The state of the little Duchy was 
lamentable; .ibe treaeu^ was empty, c^ooltare tCaw. neglected, 
and the people were discontented. With tim, aid of her mtihfal 
ministers she Aucheeded in restoring fiometbing .Uke order to the 
exhausted ^wnonSj, estoidiahed. sclmols ,ai^. Qlt^kable asylums, 
and left prosperity. 

Disgusted youth had 

been n. violist sB. jwnt indispeu- 

sable to the due’^ummiffliaiine digi 
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The hxst who awswered her c«U was Herder; After spending 
some years at Biftokeburg, one of the innnmerabte Kttie princi- 
pidities into whiek Oormany wne then,divWed, he dooepted her 
proposal to settle at Weimar as chaplain and,, supennteadent of 

the scli,ool$ 8li6 liad established there. 

Few men have possessed j^ater virtues, of fhcultiea more lofty 
and varied than Herder. Like Leasing, he may he regarded as 
one of the pioneers of the German intellect. But lus. tempei^ 
too. uncertain, his sensibility too nnrrbidly keen, bar permit 
bim ite live on very good terns with those around hinr. He was 
perpetudily imagining some offence where none was intended, 
and lending every word and action an import of wbioh their 
authors probably had never even dreamt. He reminds us of an 
instrument of exquisite tone, in which, by some fault of me¬ 
chanism, a slight but oft-recurring jar mars the delicious 
harmony. Perhaps his frequent attacks of all health, his position, 
which never exactly suited bis taste or his temperament,-may 
in some degree account for the fits of iiiritability and hypo¬ 
chondria which at times darkened his noble nature. These 
defects, however, did not prevent him from being generally 
loved and admired both os a writer and a man. A poet, in 
the highest sense of the word, perhaps he was not, for in the 
creative faculty he was deficient; but no roan had a deeper sense 
of the beautiful, or keener powers of analysis and criticism. 
Indeed, whatever the defects of his- works, they are forgotten 
amid their many beauties. In every line we trace a pure, 
noble, lofty spirit, the love of God and maul*a mind equally 
removed from incredulity and bigotry, “ He was inspired,” says 
Edgar Quinet, one of" his warmest admirers, “ by something 
nobler than love of fame, by a sincere and copstajoit desfre to 
promote the best and highest interests of humanity.” 

Wieland played a more conspicuous part than Herder at the 
little Court of Weimar. When, he first made his appearance, he 
was at the very zenith of his popularity, the pride aim darling of 
his countrymen. His “ Oberon," inde^, on which his celebrity 
principally if not entirely rests, the only one of his numerous 
productions whioh still mointidns it^ place among the classic 
works of Gsumanyi was not yet composed, but his poem of 
“ Musarion," in , which Goethe; delisted, and.. the classie 
romance, the. now almost mrgottm),.su%ed to raise 

him to the. very pinnacle of literary fiune» The, latter,; indee^ 
had called Ibrth ^ erf thft/seyere 

who, ai his “I>««»htufgiei” deelamd % wi^oirt; crmfrailjeBtuiji, 

the most remaifeable’work of its ere," CarLAtigustb Whs femi 
in his-sixteenth, year. The high'varied endo^'Ms> »fid the 
private virtues of Wieland^ deoid^’ipe Duchew oh- seteoting him 
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as the preceptor of the young prince. The oppointmeut, indeed, 
was not unopposed, for spotless as was Wieland’s life, his works 
were by no means equally-immaculate; and it was but too’ easy to 
point ontjpassages, both in the “AgttttKm" and “Musarion," 
strangely at variance with that soundf-und lofty morality which 
ought to form the basis of every edu<»tion, moi® especially that of 
one bom to rule the destinies of his fellow-men. But the Dirchess, 
who, despite her unsullied'puxity, was somewhat tainted hy the 
philosophy of the day, and who held the delusive though plausible. 
theory, that no license of tone, or warmth of oeloUring, could 
injure any really healthful and high-toned mind‘, east these objec¬ 
tions to the wind. Wo' have Wieland’s well-known honour ns 
guarantee tirat he never betrayed the sacred trust reposed in liim. 
But there were not wanting many who attributed tliat tendency to 
licentious habits—which was the only stain upon Caa*l Angnste’s 
many virtues^if not <to the instructions of his tutor, at least to 
the pemsnl of his works, the evil effects of which even his ex¬ 
ample could not suffice to neutralize. The emolument offeied to 
Wielond was so small ns to appear almost ludicrous in our eytes. 
He was to receive 1000 gulden, or QOl. per annum, for three 
years, to be followed by the magnificeut pension of 300 gulden, 
or 281. per annum for life. But in this world everything is com¬ 
parative.- The 90Z. went further in Germany in the eighteenth 
century than 800Z. would in England at the present day. 

The tastes of the inhabitants were simple. The price of all 
the necessaries of life was comparatively small.* Scliiller, some 
years dator, declared that he could live charmingly at Jena for 
.300 doiinsy or 60Z. per annum, with wife and childrenthat he 
had a servant who, when necessary, could perform the part of a 
secretory, for IBs. per quarter, and a carriage and horses for 60Z. 
per annum. Thus Wieland’s salary, with what lie gained by his 
literary labours, was sufficient for his wants and thewe of an 
increasing family. The close intimacy between the Duchess 
Amelia and her son’s tutor was broken only by death. Nor 
could even the more brilliant glory of a Goethe or a Hchiller 
eclipse his io: the estimation of this dovoted friend. 

In 1776 -the Dubhess resigned the "reins of government to 
Carl Auguste, then eighteen years of age, and set out for Italy, 
that land, which .bad ever been the darting dream of her existence. 

“My son,” were her last words on quitting her little capital, 
“ I confide to ^our haa^s -the happiness of ybur subjects; be it 
your care, as it has.beat nufie.” i Auguste 

was no ordroaary man.' fi^erwfc; him at 

-.. w -:-:__ 

• Beef was 4 kq^^ers, (i- i6arHiJiSi^’'i)cr’ goaad; wood 0 galden, 
or IB.’a load; (it is-itow 28 gulden); «nd every thing m proportiou. 
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tlie Court of Brunswick in 1771, when he Avns but fourteen, 
declared he had never beheld a youth who at an early age.instilled 
sucli lofty hopes; and in 1776, the prince*piiinate I)alberg, 
writing to Gorres; observes, “ he unites an esepllent under¬ 
standing to all the frankness and true heartiness of his age; he 
has a princely soul such as I have never yet seen. Taught both 
by precept and example-to place little value upon empty pomp 
and splendour,- he carries his dislike to all courtly forms • and 
ceremonials to an even exaggerated degree.” How early and 
well Carl Auguste hild learnt to value geuius, is evident 
from the discourse he addressed to his Council in his nineteenth 
year, in which he expressed his intention of inviting Goethe to 
ins Court. The judgment of the world,” observes the yonng 
prince, “may perhaps censure me for placing Dr. Goethe in my 
most important university, without his having passed the grades 
of professor, chancellor, &c. The world judges according to its 
own prejudices; but I do not act like others for the soke of fame, 
or the approbation of the world; but to justify myself before God 
and my own conscience.” 

Occasionally the thoughtlessness and reckless love of pleasure, 
which in his earlier years contrasted so strangely witli the Duke’s 
loftier qualities of head and heart, may have led him astray; but his 
nature w«is essentially generous and noble; bis ear ever open to the 
cry of the suifering and distressed, his hand’ever ready, so far as 
his means allowed, to aid them. lu 1774. the Duke left Weimar to 
celebrate his union with the Princess liouise. Qn his way through 
Frankfort, Goethe, already celebrated as the aulhor of “ *G6tz von 
Berlichingeu” and “ Werter,” was introduced to him. Fasci¬ 
nated by the charm of his genius, by the grace and gaiety of his 
manner, the Duke invited liim to visit his Court; and Goethe, 
only too happy to escape from Frankfort, -and from the vicinity 
of the fair lali—that bright being he had, at least Jis he imagined, 
once so passionately loved, hut whom he had, as usual, discovered 
was not a meet partner for his glorious destinies—ivt once accepted 
the proposition. 

It was arranged that the Duke's chamberlain, Herr von^Kalb, 
who, having lingered behind at Strasburg to execute some com¬ 
missions for his master, was to arrive ah'Frankfort <»n a -ceiitain 
(lay, should call for the new gne^. < But days and weeks passed 
on, and no Von-Kalb-made ms cqipearance. Goetlie's hither was 
a burgher of the old seliooh and thorou^ily disliking kings and 
princes, had alway#' been exceedingly averse -to the iptcjeoti '^He 
now insisted that iaiiur was a hoax;: and ni^ed his.’‘son 

to wait no longer, but .to set, oft at. once on his long*pro|ios8d 
journey to Italy, <ind Goethejfttlenglh eonsenm,. In the journal 
lie now commenced^ which}- however#.was -carrmd on only for a 
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very brief period, we fiQ(L certain ex^:«^oiia which induce the 
belief that his reseluitons to break off hi» n^rrif^e with Liti 
were aided byr a davraing> indmation ifor daother, Augusta 
Stolberg, siatw to the twor counts of that Jtenic/' ’ How sotdl I 
call thee," he writes,, “ thou whom I as a spring Wossoin 

in my be^ ? Xhou shedt hear the name-of fhirest flow^. How 
' shall I take leave of thee ? Clomfocb^for itistimewMhs full time. 
A few days, and already-.-., Oh, fereweiU- Am Ivihen, only in 
the wodd to iawolve mys^ eternally in involuntary gwlt ?" 

The meamng^ of these lost words hi no^ vmy apparent, unimm 
it be that Goetz's feelings towards Augusta were of a warmer 
nature tiian baa generally been supposed. Tbc oorrespondenoe is ' 
altogether of the most romanlac cast; and many of the letters, 

■ written long before Goethe’s engagement with Lili was broken 
off, sound not a Uttle stouige. from a man passionately attached 
and already affianced to another. “ My dearest," he writes, in 
one of ttoa earliest of these epistles, “ I will give you no name, 
for what wo the names of friend, sister, beloved, bride, or even a 
word which would comprehend all these, in compmisoii with my 
feelings ? I can write no more." To tliis he addM his silhouette, 
eoUeating she would send him hers in return; the receipt of it 
seems, to have filled him with delight. “ How completely is my 
belief in physiognomy confirmed," be wiites; “ that pure thought¬ 
ful eye, that sweet ffirm, nose, those dear lips. Thanks, my love, 
thanks. Ob! that I could repose in your heart, rest in your 
eyes.” It is true ^at Goethe Imd never seen Augusta, and that 
her rank as Coui^ess rendered a union with her in those days. 
almost impossible; so sfrict was the line of demarcation between 
the nobles-and burghers, that even Goethe’s already brillinut feme 
would not have-enabled him to surmount the barrier. Nor, per¬ 
haps; did the idea ever-take a tangible form; hut it seems pretty 
certain that this hd;f-ideal, half-romantic paswon for one whom 
imagmatiou inve^d with every conceiv«5>le perfection, tended 
somewhat to- cool his affection for the gay open-hearted young 
creature, who, while loving him with truth and tenderness, was 
too much aocastomed to homage to hang upon hie every word 
and look as Fredrioka had donei and Augusta seemed inclined 
to dot* ' ■. 

Goethe pmoeeded io Heidelburg, wid from theuoe -was about 
to depmt to-i^italy when the 4oi^-e3ip«ofod messhttgei: 
Weimar unh^;''wad set off-post-haste- |he fft^ capital 

of which be wM.'hehoelo^h: to- he W bii^ktest m^tameni. His 
appearance we»v mghel' • ind.-i^iemgs, and he 


♦ li&j XjewSs do^ not to impoHnnee to this cor- 

mpoaiesese, aad acaiw^y noriawt it be found published in extetuo. 
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himself seems to have given hree vent to the e^niit of youthful 
gaiety and lore of pleasure which at tibia time possessed hiiSk ' 

The author of the Musea who- is neverthdleea one of 
his waiinest admirers, declares that his immediate i MhMen ce over 
tlie young Duke was not peaaliarly beneficial, _a8 he ted him into 
diaaipations pcejodioial ahjka to fate health and domestic faajppiaess, 
and cartainly the letters of his co»femporaries,-««of l^ttiger, 
Befteuch,. Knebel, nay of Madame von Stein herself-’-'^eem to. 
have corroborated this assertion. Gteethe,” saya the latter, 
“nooses A terrible commotion here; all our happiness has dte- 
appemed. A ruler dissatisfied with himself and every one 
about him, risking his life constantly in mad folhes, with little 
health to suBtoin him, a mother annoyed and vexed, a wife dis¬ 
contented, &e.'’ It is evident*that the strange mode of existence 
in which the Duke and Goethe indulged, and the infelicity of 
the royal pair which seems to have been the lestili, must have 
attracted general attention, since it reached the ears of Klopstock, 
and induced the aged poet to address a letter to Goethe, on 
the subject, which, like most advice of a similar nature, served 
only to displease all parties. 

We will not enter farther into this much-vexed question. At all 
events, Goethe soon grew weary of a mode of life so little in accor¬ 
dance with the higher aspirations of the poet’s soul. Ho gMulually 
retired more and more from the noisy pleasures of the coui’t, spending 
a considerable portion of his time in the quiet retirement of his 
garden pavilion. A new and all-engrossing pas^on had. likewise 
its share in withdrawing him from pursuits nnwoifthy of his nobler 
nature. He loved, not indeed for the first, second, or third time, 
as his annals attest, but with a warmth, a tenderness, and above 
all, a constaneyi which neither the fair, innocent, and trusting 
h'r^ricka, nor* the. bright and graoehtl Liti, had been able to 
inspire. And yet the woman to whom reserved the tiiamph 
of fettering for ten long years the heart of one of the most 
gifted and most inconstant of mortals was no longer in the early 
Uoom of womanhood; she had attained her 88rd year, and* 
Goethe was but 28. Beontiful in the strict sense of the riord 
she had never been, but there was a mingled grace, sweetness*- 
and dignity in her glance and demeanour which exercised".a.:- 
sisgttlar fasemation on all around. her. Goetibe*'-‘ibe.. young, 
tiim-n^laa^ tlm admired of all admiren^ was ati emee'enthrall^ 
by her spA ; I; can only explun," be writea.tO'Widand*' 
“the powesrjdm eacermses ovm.me by the.tibeoiy-.of :Um.trans¬ 
migration .of Boute. tYesd. <we were formerly n»a and wifm 
Now, 1 can find no name fonns, for the past, tbniuture.", Un¬ 
luckily, Chmlotte von Stem was alre^y^&e wife, of. another^ tim 
mother of six children. That she returned the pt^oak-of her; 
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adorer cannot be doubted; but, if we are to believe the assurance 
of her son, in his preface to Goethe's letters to his niotlier, and 
the testimopy of mwiy of her contepaporaries, among others, 
that of ScSiller-—she npver transgressed the strictest bounds of 
virtue. She had been indoctrinated. with the questionalilo 
morality of the eighteenth century, apd. was married while yet 
a girl to a man infinitely her inferior .in all mental endowments, 
and for whom she had little sympathy or affection. ' She was 
thrown, by her position ' as lady of honour to the Dowager 
Duchess, into the constant society of the young and brilliant 
genius—(dreody tho day-star, of his age and country. Proud in 
conscious'virtue, it is perhaps not to be wondered at that she 
eould not prevail on herself to break an intercourse so replete 
with every charm of intellect and -fancy, to refuse an homage so 
flattering alike to her heart and her vanity, if she permitted 
herself to the Laura of tliis new Petrarch:— 

“Iiwleed,” observes Frederick von Stein, “if this correspondence 
proves that eaioUons even dangerous in their warmth were not far 
•distant from this intercourse, it also serves to place in a still stronger 
light the virtue and prudence of the woman who, while keeping her 
yoyng, gifted, and.ai’dent lover, within the limits of the strictest 
res^ve, still contrived to reconcile him to her severity, by sincere 
sy^athy in ail his trials, both mental and material, by fully com- 
pi’etiending his glorious vocation, and by soothing him with the most 
sincere and lasting friendship.” 

More than one German author, especially Adolphe Stahr, in 
his woU-known^work “Weimar and .Tena," lias actually cen¬ 
sured Madame von Stein in no measured terms for refusing to 
accede to Goethe's entreaties that she would obtain a divorce from 
h^r husband, the father of her children, against whom she had no 
just capse of complaint, and*become his wife,—that is, when he 
found it impossible to induce her to listen to a suit of any other 
description. Upon this refusal is thrown the whole responsibility 
of the poet’s subsequent liaison with Christina Yulpius. These 
'authors seem never even to imagine that there may be- some 
slight fault on Goethe’s side; that if Madame von Stein was 
hlameable in admitting him to an iutimaoy endangering her.peace 
of mind, if not her^ copjugal fidelity, he was not perfectly justi¬ 
fiable in seeking with all the eloquence of genius to wiu^.the 
heart of. a> wpmau already bopud by the most. sacred ties tp:^pn- 
,other. But Nemesis was not forgetful. The conpexion .which 
in a moment’ bf ennui and weariness Goethe form.ed with Chris¬ 
tina Vulpius—a ebnn^on which Im had not the courage or 
cruelty to break, and which he plriin‘8lbly;couifirmed by marriage 
—embittered his latterand'O^ld not hpt exercise an un- 
• favoui'able influence on Ms whole nature. Would not Fr'edricka 
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(»• T.ili have been a more genial companion than Christina Viilpius 
for that great poet of whom liis native land is so justly proud ? 
Who could have dreamt of such a bride for the upautiful and 
gifted Apollo, ns Adolphe Stahr calls him, when he fiftt set foot 
ill the dominions of Onrl Angiiste! 

Weirnjir, consecrated to all lovers of poetry, scarcely deserved 
the nfline of a town wlien Goethe first lived there. Schiller, in a 
lettet to Kfinior, calls i^t something between a town and a 
hamlet." Goethe laughingly observed one day to his friend 
Zetter, when the latter spoke of building a theatre for the 
people, “ How is it possible to talk of tlio people of Weimar in 
this little vosideiioe, Avhero there are ten thousand poets and five 
hundred inhabitants ? " 

The park did not then exist. A few trees alone waved on the 
spot now so beautifully diversified with verdant wood and 
grassy lawn. On the Cni-plal/, now covered with stately houses, 
stood nothing save tlic straw-thatchod huts of the Weimar pea¬ 
sants ; one thing only have we to regret in tlie changes which have 
gradually transfotmed an insignificant village into a stately city. 
On the esplanade, which as late os 1770 w'as the favourite pro¬ 
menade of the good inhabitants, stands a dwelling so humble ns 
scarcely to attract nttenti<jn among the more eonspicnous build¬ 
ings around. It is the house of Schiller. Here, in this piodest 
retreat, did the author of “ Wallenstein” spend the latter years of 
his existence. He purchased it at the liigh price, as he called it, 
of 4000 gulden, iUiOl He entered it on the 2.nty of April, full of 
delight at possessing one spot on earth ho could call his own. 
A lieavy domestic calamity soon came to damp this joy. Within 
a few days lie received a letter informing him of the death of his 
mother, tljat mother tb whom he was so devotedly attaclied. 
The blow was a heavy one. Amid eveiy change of place and 
scene, domestic joys and sorrows, amid fame, homage, toil and 
suffering, his hcart'hnd ever clung with inexpressible fondness to 
the home of his childhood, and above all to the parent who had 
watched over his infant years. ' 


“Would,” he writes to his sister, “ that I had been able to aid you 
intending our beloved mother during her last illness. ■ Oh,dear sister, 
now- our parents ate sunk to rest, the most holy bond whicKunited.us 
asunder. It makes me unspeakably. 0ad, and X feel desolate 
though, surrounded by the loved and loving. Yet J haveyen toQ,,my 
sister^ to whom I can fly in joy and sorrow. Oh I let,us, pLOV ^ere 
are hut three of us remaining in^ the patem^ house, cling clpse to each 
otliCT. Never forget you have a loving brother, I remember ylyidly 
the days of our yohih, when we ’were aft m all to each ptjier.'' Life 
has divided bur destiny; but ponfldence Sad affection may 4t leist re¬ 
main unalterable.” 
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It is scarcely possibI^^%> enter without a feeling of deep emo¬ 
tion that hnjnble dvfrelling, where so m^y prions worha of 
genius were' hroaght forth, where on6 of the potest and noblest 
gpifite that ever hreathed on earth passed away. Three years 

only was Schiller perh»itted to inhabit this lowly but pleasant 
abode, so modest that eyen Goethe’s house, though not par¬ 
ticularly splendid, looks like a palace in comparison. The noddle 
story, in which the fesided, is let; only the room which 
SchUler himself inhamted-fe shown to the yisitor, the town having 
at length purchased the house. In the centre stwds the table on 
which he wtt in the habit of writing, that very table which, as 
he informed his Mend KSmer, “ cost two Carolines," a heavy sum 
for his narrow finances at that period. It is of the veiy com¬ 
monest wood, and so low as perfectly to explain his unfortunate 
habit of bending over it when composing. One drawer was 
alwii^ fillnd with half rotten apples, the smell of which was 
pecul^ly agreeable to the poet, tho walls are covered with green 
pa^r, the furniture is of light mahogany, covered with leather. 
A uttle guitar, a few bad-coloured prints of Pdlermo, the bed in 
which Schiller breathed his last, a portrait taken from his bust, 
«md a second painted after death—these complete the picture.- 
When Soliiller resided at this cottage ^t had nothing but green 
trees around and upland slopes before it. 

Improvements, however, so far as the duke’s finances allowed, 
went on rapidly under the supervision of the almost ubiquitous 
Goethe. The jjark owes its origin to a tragic incident which 
occurred about the beginning of 1780—^the suicide of a young 
and blooming gill, Christel von Lasberg, who in despair at the 
infidelity of her lover, destroyed herself on a spot Goethe was 
compelled to pass on his way to and from the ducal castle. 
This affected him painfully, the more so as his *' Werter’’ was found 
in her pooket, though it appeared that this was hut an aecidental 
eohicidence. At first he resolved on erecting a monument to her 
memory, hut abandoned this project, “because," as he said, 
one could neither pray nor love there.* But the gloom of the 
spot, overhung by dark pine trees, and peopled by such terrible 
recollections, became intolerable to Goethe, and he determined to 
try and lend it a more cheerfiil aspect. Q^o this end he had some 
of the trees cut down, the rocks planted with shrubs and 
this suggested 'the idea of lurtW changes, widoh at Ihng&.lB^ 

. suited in that'beauriful park which is now-the pri^ipal omor 
ment to Weimar. 

. “ The duke uid Goethe,” says to hfer<dtj;^ 0 De 8rd,, 1778, 

“camo back yesterday a^toniooii froitt''their-trip to IiCiprig, Beesao, 
-wd Berlin. In the evening-l went with iny wife and both my oldest 
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gii’ls to Bcc the exercise grounds -opposite Qoethe*lt -garden, and 
^•anged according to his .own plana; thei^ I proceeded to the bo- 
nanieu ‘Star’ to show my wile the ne«r Fomata, Which has been 

made 1)V the duke, after (Goethe’s designs, and is laid out with wonder¬ 
ful skill, to represent a wild, solitary, yet not completely sequestered 
assemolage of rocks, where Goethe and the duke often dine wither 
With some goddess oi half goddess. We met both with the fair 
Corinna Schroder, who, with her exquisite attic elegance, her lovely 
form, her simple yet inexpressively gracclhl attire, looks like the tery 
nymph of this sequester^ spot.” 

The words “in the society of some goddess,” let us into 
something of the secret origin of the Weimar scandal. There 
were other pleasures, however, of a less objectionable cha¬ 
racter :— 

» 

“ Lost Saturday,” writes Wieknd to Merck, August 2l8t, 1779, 
“ we drove to Goethe’s, who had invited the Duchess Amelia to spend 
the eveniug with him in bis ^rden, to regale her with all the poems 
ho had composed during her (mscnce. Wo dined in a charming soli¬ 
tary spot. When we rose from table, and the doors were tWown 
open, we beheld before us a scene which resembled a reah'zation of a 
poet’s dream. The whole bonks of the Ilm were illuminated quite in 
the taste of Rembrandt, a wondrous enchanting mixture of light and 
shadow, which produced, an eflPcct beyond all description. The 
duchess was delighted, so were wo all. As we descended the little 
steps of the hermitage, and wandered along the banks of the Ilm, 
amid the rocks and bushes which unite this spot with the Star, the 
whole vision changed into a number of small ^jietures, ‘au Rem¬ 
brandt,’ which one could have looked on for ever. The carnival 
time,” ho continues, “ has brought with it its usual gaieties, and we 
have done our best to make the ordinary court malady, ‘ ennui,’ as 
brilliant as possible.” * 

The limited finances of the little couii somewhat interfered 
with tbeso courtly amusements. Carl Auguste often found him¬ 
self in difficulties, which neither his own skill, nor that of bis 
counsellors, could suffice to remove. When tormented by some 
of these petty annoyances, or fhtigned with the cares of stete, he 
would retire to a Uttle country-house, where, dismissing all jbm 
train> he would remain alone. 

It is just ten o’clock,” he writes to Kuehel ^ “I am sitting at the 
wf&^w, end writing to you. The day has been exquisitely hikutifol, 
iSSrois my first eifeuitig of liberty I hitve enjoyed to the utmost. I 
feel so fiiir removed item the affairs of emrth, sO’com|^letely in a bettei^ 
a higher sphere. Han is not destined to be the miserable ‘ phHs^’ 
of this every-day life«. Never do we teel «o noble, so elevated, as when 
we behold the sun, sink to rest, ttad the Stars ztee, and know that all 
this is created for its own sake aJone^ for that of man, and yet we 
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enjoy it ns though it were all -made for -us^ I.wiU-Wthe with the 
evening star, and draw in new life. . Till then farew^. I come from 

my bath. Tho .water was coU, nigbi almdv lay upon its bosoms It 
seems as though 1 ha(j( pl^god into the cqIo night- itself when I took 
the first dip, all was so calm, so holy. Over the .distant hills rose the 
full moon. All was silent, and the initense stUlness made me hour, or 
fancy I heard, purer sounds than those which really readied the ear/’ 

The individual to whom this letter is addressed enjoyed, next 
to Goethe, the conMence and offeotion of the* duke. Knehel, 
better known as the Mend and companion of poets and princes 
than by any celebrity of his own, was one of tlioso peculiarly 
constituted natures which seem destined to act rather in calling 
forth tlie powers of others, than in displaying their oAvn. These 
perhaps are, on the whole, the happiest. Free from those feverish 
impulses, that burning thiret for fame which so often torment 
more highly gifted spirits, they enn enjoy to the full the pro¬ 
ductions of genius without envy or regret. I'hey, too, are poets ; 
but they are content to find poetry in life and nature, iu the 
summer flowers, in the murmur of the fountain, in the whispering 
of the breesjo, instead of attempting to give it form and shape in 
ver^. They compose, hut only for the amusement of a leisure 
hour, vet no men have had more influence on the great minds of 
their age. Most rare and vahinhle are sncli spirits, sufficiently 
gifted to appreciate the lofty endowments of genius, to synipathizo 
in all its varied moods and sublime aspirations, and yet ooiiteutto 
l)lay the humble ^art of confidant and admirer, Such a- mmx 
was KnehoL His literary works, though not absolutely devoid of, 
merit, have been long since forgotten, but tlie nsceudnucy he 
exerted over the intellect of the great men of Ins country and 
Iiis time 1ms associated his name lastingly with theirs. 

Descended from a Flemish family, he was bona at Wallenstein, 
in Ottingen, I74d. One of his ancestors having paid the penalty 
of bis religious opinions by a^ cruel death under Pliilip IL, tho 
family had fled from the land of their birth, and taken, refuge in 
Geimany.. Stern, harsh, and unbending, Knobels father was 
feared rather than loved by his son, and tlie youth always attributed 
las timidity in after-.life to the severity exorcised towards him in 
childhood. His delicate .and somewhat fastidious tastes seemed 
continually in the way. At. the university they rendered the rude 
habits of .his conitpaiiions insupportable. When, he entered the 
service of Frederipk the Great, he found the want of education and 
literary taste among his brother ofiBcers still more intolerable. 
He felt lik^ an automaton, deprived of all individuality of action; 
and despite the royal notice, with > which he was occasionally 
honoured, he grew sad and4iapirited.c / , . 

Kneliel spent ten yours in tlm- Prussian service—ten long and 
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weary years as‘ he calls them. In 1773 he obtained his discharge 
witli n small tension, and a letter of introduction tO the JOUDg 
Duchess of Weimar from the Crown Prince, in Avhos© regiment he 
had served. By her he was graciously received, while by Wieland, 
who already resided at Weimar, as tutor to tlie young duke, 
he was w^armly welcomed. In 1773 he was himself appointed 
professor of mathematics to Carl Auguste and his brother. 
Shortly afterwards he accompanied the princes on a visit to 
some of the couits of Geimany, and afterwards to Pax*ib. Kuebel 
was delighted with the novelty of all he beheld, and especially 
with the gi-ace of Frencl^ianners. “ They may say what they 
like,” he wrote to Wielau^ “ the French are an agreeable and 
amiable people; nowhere else does one find so much urbanity.” 
** I sa^v a good deal of Diderot,” he adds in a subsequent letter, 
lie expressed his amazement that Mendelssohn was not ad¬ 
mitted to the Uoyal Academy of Berlin, Though royalty still 
seemed to reign supreme, the revolutionary spirit was already 
abroad. “ Many young men of distinguished talent,” says Knebel 
in his letters, “ repeated to me continually that henceforward all 
must be equal—^nobles, peers, burghers, and peasant, and such 
like trash" He was not keen-sighted enough to discern through 
the bright and glowing atmosphere that suiTounded him*—tho 
dark clouds, big with the mighty changes, afready slowly looming 
on tlie verge of the horizon, so soon to cover all with its gloomy 
folds, and to bin>ft in thunder over Europe. 

Next to ( rocthe and Knebel, the most intimate friend of Carl 
Auguste was liis chamberlain, Frederick von Einsedel. Born 
170U, he commenced his court career as page; he was then pro¬ 
moted to the rank of chamberlain to the Dowager Duchess Amelia; 
ill 1770 he was named privy councillor. Himself gay, jo)’'ous, 
and light-hearted, he had while page played prank upon prank, 
which had alrtnidy become proverbial in the court chronicles of 
Weimar. Ip after-life his gladsome temperament, his frank and 
open manners, and generous natui*e, secured him tlio lasting 
favour of his royal master. His veiy failings served us subjecte 
of amusement rather than anger. His constitutional laziness 
varied by fits of feverish activity, and his strange absence of mind 
during w-hich he might be robbed of hat, gloves, or watch, without 
his ever perceiving it, diverted the ennui to which, despite the 
presence of a Goethe, or a Herder and a Wieland, this little court 
seems to have been peculiarly subject. Einsedel, however, must 
have had merits of a higher order than mere harmlessness and 
good-humour, or he would scarcely have been admitted to the 
intimate friendship of Herder and Schiller. He is an excellent, 
unaffected man,” writes the latter to Komer, in 1803, and far from 
devoid of talent. Einsedels private life, however, was anything 
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but immaculato, and some of his adventures might serve as a 
curious illustration of the times and the atmosphere in which 
he lived. He had become desperately enamoured of a Madame 

von Werthein, who, yielding to her passion, abandoned home, 
husband, friends, and county to follow her seducer. Not com¬ 
pletely dead, however, to the shame of thus publicly violating 
all her holiest duties, she had recourse to one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary stratagems ever devised by a romantic female head. 
She took advantage of the fainting fits to which she was occa¬ 
sionally subject, to feign death. With the connivance of her 
attendants, ^e contrived to steal put of the house unperceived, 
while a doll was .buried in her'stead. She then proceeded 
with her lover to Afidca, where he proposed exploring certain 
gold mines by which he expected to make his fortune. The 
affair turned out a complete failure, and Einsedel returned 
poorer than he went, with his fair and frail companion. Great 
was the amazement and indignation of husband and friends on 
beholding the resuscitation of her they believed long since 
buried in the vaults of her ancestor’s. But in German courts in 
the eighteenth century such affairs were not regarded iis in¬ 
volving any very great amount of moral turpitude. The 
Court of Weimai’ indeed was virtue itself, compared with 
those of Dresden, of Wurtemberg, and Hanover; but even here 
“ excess of love ’’ was held as sufficient excuse for every sin. 
There was a strange mixture of the maudlin and the licentious. 
French immorajjty gi’afted on German sentimentality. A sepa¬ 
ration was obtained, and Madame W. became the wife of licr lover. 
Finsedel lived to the ago of seventy-eight, and died in 1898. 

In 1790 Weimar received a new visitor in the author of 
“ Hesperus.” The mingled naivete and singularity of his de¬ 
meanour, his animated and poetic language, full of thoughts and 
images at once tender and ironical—for he spoke as he wrote—^lus 
enthnsiastio belief in the progress of humanity, charmed Herder 
to such a degree, that he wrote to Jacobi—“ Heaven has given 
me in Jean Paul a treasure which I dare not hope I merit He 
is all intellect, all soul, a melodious sound from the mighty golden 
harp of humanity, that harp of which so many chords are 
snapped or broken.” By Goethe he was more coldly received :— 

“ It was with apprehension, almost with terror,” ho writes to his 
friend Otto, “ that I entered the abode of Goethe. Every one depicted 
him as cold and indifferent to all earthly things. Madame von Kalb 
had told me that he no longer admired anything, not even his awn 
' works. Every word, she said, is an icicle, especially to strangers, 
whom he is with difficulty persuaded to admit to his presence. His 
house struck me. It was the only one in Webnar built in the Italian 
style'; from the very staircase it is a museum of statues and pictures. 
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The god at len^h appeared; he was cold; he expressed himself in 
monosyllables only, and without tlie slightest emphasis* Tell him^ 
said Knebel, that the French liave just entered Kome. Hein,’ replied 

the god. His person is bony, his physiognomy full of .fire, his look 
a sun^ At length our conversation on the ai'ts, and on the opinions 
of the public, perhaps also the elianmagne, animated him, and then at 
length 1 felt I was with Goetho! His language is not flowery and 
brilliaut like that of Herder; it is incisive, calm, and resolute. He 
concluded by reading, or rather performing, one of his unpublished 
poems, a composition truly sublime. Thanks to this, the flames of his 
heart pierced their crust of ice, and he pressed the hand of the en¬ 
thusiast Jean Paul. How shall 1 describe his mode of reading. It 
was like the distant roar of thunder mingled with the soft dripping 
of a summer shower. No! there is no one in the world like Goethe ! 
AVe must be friends,’* 

This desire was not destined to be fulfilled. The author of 
“ Quintus Filein * was too diametrically opposed, not only ns a 
writer but as an individual, to the poet of “ Faust *' or Tasso " to 
allow of any real or lasting intimacy. 

One of the most eccentric and most troublesome personages 
of the littlo Court of AVeimav w’as Constantine, tJie Dukes 
brother. He possessed neither the intellectual endowments nor 
tlio generous nature of Carl Auguste. Knebel, who was appointed 
his tutor in 1782, had in vain endeavoured to inspire him with 
loftier tastes. An unfortunate liaison with a beautiful girl, 

Carolina von S-, produced sc^much scandal, that the Duke 

sent him from AVcimar, on Ms travels to Italyi accompanied by 

the Councillor Albrecht von -, a talented and excellent 

liVtUiy but apparently not a very amusing companion. Constantine 
soon grew weary of so grave a Mentor. Arrived at Paris, he 
plunged, despite his companion’s admonitions, into all the dissi¬ 
pations of that brilliant capital, and ere long foil into the snare 
of tt clever actress. Mademoiselle Darsaincourt, whoso wit, 
intrigue, and beauty completely enthralled him. Yielding to 
her counsel, he got rid of the perpetual presence of his guardian, 
by assigning him, under somrf pretext, a place in another carriage, 
while his mistress took hors beside him. He then set off, not for 
Italy, but to London. ^ ' 

Poor Albrecht, from a sense of duty, followed him, but finding 
his admonitions utterly useless, I'etumed in despair to Weimar. 
In vain did Carl Auguste reeal his brother; he disregarded his 
commands. Of his life in London little is recorded, but it is 
probable that it was not of a very reputable nature. At length, 
in 1808, Ms resources failing, he set out for Germany. Some¬ 
what embaxrassed how io dispose of his companion, he des¬ 
patched her* beforehand. Garl Auguste, however, would not 
permit her to^ set fooi in his dominions, and she was forced to 
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return to France, despite the entreaties and remonstrances of her 
despairing lover. 

“ This last catastrophe," writes Carl Auguste to Khebel, Januar}' 
5th, 1784, “ has been of service to Constantine, apparently at least. 
The society here endeavour^ to prove its aclKercnce to me hy openly 

blaming his conduct, and shunning his company, so that he was left 
to almost complete solitude. Tliis decided condemnation was very 
painful to him, and made him feel how essential is a certain degree of 
exterior decency at least to procure a reception in good society, and 
that even his rank could not protect him from contempt and neglect. 
He has now adopted an appearance of respectability, fultils more 
exactly the ordinary 4uties of life, and performs his part well enough 
to be regarded as an educated member of society. 1 am seeking to 
obtain his admission into the Saxon service." 

Coustantine died in IHOS. 

Amid this circle of genius, wit, fancy, and gallantry, sometimes 
verging on libertinism, stood the Duchess Louise, like one of 
those pure, calm, beautiful, though somewhat stiff and stately 
ffguves of Holbein or Vandyke, among the loose and lovely 
groups of a Eubens or a liily. Endowed with eveiw grace of 
mind and person, seemingly formed to enjoy and bestow felicity, 
united to one of tho most charming and noble-minded princes 
of the age, Louise was still unhappy and alone. The cir¬ 
cumstances which led to this sense of isolation were trifling in 
themselves; yet in such a posij^on as that of the young ducliess, 
they sufficed to darken all her prospects of domestic bliss. Edu¬ 
cated with the utmost severity, accustomed to the observance of 
the most rigid etiquette and the strictest luserve, Louise found 
herself suddenly transplanted into an atmosphere diametrically 
opposite to that in which her whole existence had hitherto been 
passed. We have seen bow completely, both in private and 
public life, the Duchess Amelia rtnd her son had thrown aside 
those wearisome observances which in other German Courts were 
still held as necessary appendages to royalty, and which the young 
Louise had learned to regard with almost superstitious revei-ence. 
At Weimar, on the contrary, all was simplicity, gaiety, equality, 
.and fraternity. In their desire to dfi away with the useless 
encumbrances imposed by their rank, the duke nnd-duebess had 
in fact unconsciously gone a little too far, and infringed scoiie- 
thing of that strict decorum which is one of the best saieguards 
of royiJty. ^ 

liOuise -was surprised, pained, even shocked. Her high and 
perhaps exaggerated sense of what wfis due alike to the bride and 
tho piinceSs, was perpetually woundedt The charms of intel¬ 
lectual intercourse with such men 88 Goethe; Herder, Wieland, 
au(^ Schiller, the gay good humour of her thoughtless but really 
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noble-minded consort, the grace and sweetness of her mother-in- 
law, would have reconciled most women to the ®a<}rifice>of some 
of their early prejudices. ButliOuise, with all Jier lofty (jualities, 
was wanting in that flexibility of character which, could alone 
have^gecured her felicity under e3{.isting circumstances, and though 
nhe never by word or deed expressed her feelings, her pallid 
cheek, her saddened mien, her cold, resejved manner, too plainly 
showed what passed within. If Carl. Auguste Imd^passionately 
loved his young wife, nil might have been well. But Louises 
was a nature so utterly antagonistic to his own, that lie never 
fully understood her, or at least not till too late. Her timidity 
and^ reserve prevented her expressing her sentiments, while her 
daily increasing silence and coldness chilled her husband, and led 
him to believe he was utterly indifl’erent to licr, Naj^ he con¬ 
ceived an equally erroneous opinion of her intellect us oi her 
heart. She is incomprehensible,'’ he wrote to hisfiiend Kncbel; 

“ before her marriage she lived quite alone in the world, without 
ever finding a being who answered her expectations of what 
friends ought to be, without exercising a single talent whicli 
would Inive softened lier nature. She runs the risk of becoming 
completely isolated, uud losing all that grace and amiability which 
form the j)nnc!ipul clnum of her sex.*’ These words speak 
Yol miles. They explain tho clouds wdiich from day to day grew 
darker over the domestic horixou of tho royal pair. Louise felt 
that her husband neither nudersjood nor appreciated her as she 
Avns conscious she deserved to be appreciated^^ Wounded alike 
in her affections and her pride, too timid to remonstrate, too 
haughty to complain, she withdrew more and more from his 
society," till at length, though living together, the two consorts 
became almost strangers to each other, ‘‘The young duchess, 
observes Kuebel, “shone like a darkened star in a hazy atmo¬ 
sphere, 'fhe first meeting did not produce veiy favourable 
impressions on either side, and she certainly bad in part reason 
to complain of the wont of ‘ convenances’ in her court, bhe 
endured much with infinite patience, and maintained her dignity 
with unvarying consistency. The characters of the two princesses, 
which did not quite agiw, gave rise to much djfanion. That 
this exercised a painful influence on those who stirfbunded them 
may easily be supposed. Nevertheless the prudence of their 
‘entourage,’ the moderation of the duchess, and the desire of her 
motlier-iu-lttw to love and be loved, prevented any violent out¬ 
break.” Even the powerful bonds of parental love did not suffice 
to draw the royal pair closer together. For many years, indeed, 
tha duke had cherished another passion; he loved Q beautiful 
and gifted actress, Caroline Jagernau. With a virtue and self- 
denial rare iu. her class imd time, she liad long repelled his 
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entreaties, thougli her heart pleaded his cause. Louise was no¬ 
stranger to this attachment; it scarcely sought concealment. It 
had often rent liei’ heart and embittered her existence, hut she 
knew the passionate temperament of her husband; she felt that 
Caroline, with whose gentle and generous character she was well 
acquainted, might save him from worse seduction. 

Affection, womanly pride, religious principle, all opposed 
such a compromise of her own parmnount claims and duty. 
But, as with Burger’s Dora,* Louise's devoted tenderness over¬ 
came every other consideration. She not only did nothing to 
prevent or oppose the liaison ; she wrote the fair actress to entreat 
her to listen to the duke’s suit. However we may wonder at 
such a course, we are hound to render justice to the unselfish 
motives which inspired it Louise did not, like Caroline of Eng¬ 
land, give her lord a mistress in order to rule him more easily, or 
less ostensibly, through her influence. It was to save him from 
worse courses, to confer on him a happiness she felt she had not 
been able to bestow. Caroline yielded, yet not without a struggle. 
She was elevated to the dignity of Madame von Hagendorf, and 
presented with a superb estate in Saxony. Her influence over Carl 
Auguste was boundless, and ended only with his life. It is to her 
credit that she never abused her position, and that she always pre¬ 
served a most perfect fidelity to her royal lover. She was a blonde, 
with light hair, and features and complexion of’surpassing beauty. 
The duchess treated her happier, rival witli the delicacy and kind¬ 
ness natural to Iver own pure and noble soul, both before and 
after the death of the duke. How Carl Auguste’s mother 
regarded this liaison, we are not informed. Between herself and 
her daughter-in-law there was too little congeniality of taste or 
character to admit of intimacy or confidence, yet that Amelin 
fully appreciated the lofty virtues of her son’s wife con scarcely 
be denied. On her return from Italy the dowager duchess 
resided at the Belvidere, or her jointure house some little distance 
from Weimar, whero, in the society of the gifted men she Imd 
drawn to her son’s court, and the enjoyment of innocent and in¬ 
tellectual pleasures, she passed the remainder of her days. Her 
health, wliich had latterly shown nmny symptoms of decay, sank 
completely beneath the terrible incidents of 1800—^tbe d^th of 
her brother, the, Duke of Brunswick—^the ruin t/f her . a&cestral 
house; aiM tlte danger which impended over the land of her 
adoption. in 1807. 

But the events whioh overwhelmed the eensitivs nature of the 
dowager dr^ess only called ‘into action tlie noble qualities of. 


* See "3?octs and Poetry of Germany.** "^y’Madame do Po&t^. Vol. It„ 
337. 
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her daughter-in-law. When Weimar was threatened hy the vie 
lorious army of the Conqueror—when all deserted a town which 
seemed doomed to destruction, the Duchess Louise resMuned £rm 
and unshaken at the post which she believed Providence assigned 
her. * • 

Her lord, on whom Napoleon had vowed vengeance, had been 
forcetl by pradonce to fly. Her children, in her maternal tender¬ 
ness, she had sent to a place of safety, her troops were scattered, 
her friends trembling and defenceless, but still Louise, Duchess 
of Weimar, remained firm and unshiinking in that town, which 
ever)' instant might become a prey to the flames—^iu that palace 
which was so soon to receive the presence of the imperious victor, 
among the people of whom she had always been the friend 
and protector, and of whom she was now the guardian angel. 
“When," says Falk in his personal reminiscences of Goethe, 
“ the people learnt that the Grand Duchess was still in the 
Castle, their joy knew no bounds. When they met, they threw 
themselves in each other's arms exclaiming, ‘ The Grand Duchess 
is here.' ” 

Nor were they mistaken in the sense of safety with which her 
presenoe inspired them. The duchess received the Conqueror 
(wlio had previously announced his intention of passing the night 
of the ] .">th of October at the Castle) at the head of the grand 
staircase. Pale, hut calm and dignified, she awaited the approach 
of the terrible emperor, on whom the fate of her people depended. 
Napoleon turned towards her with an angry ipien, “ Qui dtes- 
vous, Madame?” “The Duchess of Weimar, sire," was the 
answer. “Je vous plains,” replied Napoleen, abruptly; “1 
must crush your husband.” Then turning rudely away, “ Qn’on 
me fnsse diner dans mes upartements,” he exclaimed, and left the 
duchess without addressing her another word. But Louise would 
not suifer herself to be discouraged. The following morning she 
requested another interview,—^it was granted. 

Niglit had brought counsel. The Conqueror, though still 
liaughty and imperious, condescended at least to lend an ear to 
her remonstrance and appeol. Unmoved hy his darkening brow, 
and impatient gestures, she defended with ell the eloquence of a 
noble nature the conduct of tlie duke in adhering to the Prussian 
cause, ancommanded alike hy honour and necessity. She painted 
in vivid dolours the personal friendship which bound him to 
Frederic William, the marks of affectionate interest he had re¬ 
ceived from that monarch, and inquired with generous indigna¬ 
tion whether “ it was in the hour of peril and. misfortune that he 
could desert his friend tmd ally.? " . She pictured the fe&rfol con¬ 
dition of land—the stain that would for ever rest upon the 

fame of the Victor if the city were, as he threatened, ahan- 
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doned to pillage. Struck and impressed despite himself 
Napoleon relented so far as not only to give strict orders that 
the town shotild fce respected, but to rescind his repeated declara¬ 
tion that the duke should never again set foot on his native soil. 
True, the conditions-appended to this concession W8 rigorOUS 
enough. Carl Auguste was to Jjuit the Prussian camp within • 
twenty-four hours. In vain the an.\iou8 wife endeavoured to 
obtain some delay. Here Napoleon was inflexible; and Ijpuise, 
finding her efforts useless, retired to take instant measures to 
inform her lord of what had occurred. She despatohed» messen¬ 
gers in all directions, for the exact spot where he was to be fouhdl 
wfmnotknown. 

Next morning Napoleon returned the visit, accompanied by all 
his principal officers. • Desirous, it would seem, of effacing all 
recollection of his former harshness, he expressed the deepest 
regret for the excesses committed by his soldiery, lamenting the 
crdel necessity of war, and declaring that it had hem forced upon 
him. " Croyez-moi, madame, il y a une Providence qni dirige 
tout, et dont je ne suis que I'instrument,” he repeated. ()n 
descending, to liis apartment, he exclaimed, “ Yoila une femme 
h, qni nos deux cents canons n'ont pas pu fairc peur.” 

Perhaps political considerations induced Napoleon to prolong 
the term originally fixed for the duke's return to Weimar, and to 
admit some modification of the severe conditions he had imposed. 
No entreaties or remonstrances, however, could obtain any re¬ 
duction of the ^ contribution of 200,000,000 francs, a fearful 
burthen on a country already so terribly impoverished. All that the 
fluchess could do to alleviate the sufferings of the people she did. 
Her private purse was droined to aid their necessities, and it is 
even said that she disposed of many of her jewels for the same 
purpose. This noble conduct found its reward in the adoration 
of her people, in the increasing regard of her lord, in the admira¬ 
tion of Europe. “ She is the true model of a woman," writes 
Madame de Stubl, “ formed by nature for the very highest posi¬ 
tion. . Equally devoid of pretension or .weakness, she awakens at 
the same time, and in an equal degree*. both confidence and 
veneration. The heroic soul of the olden days of chivalry atill 
animates. her without in the slightest degree diminishing the 
gentleness of her sex." 

Though in' the latter years of their union a sincere if not 
ardent, ffiendship had succeeded the coldness of early 
Louise 'was not destined to be beside her husband at the bour pf 
. his death. He Had undertaken a journey to Berlin to visit |i|s, 
granddaughter, the Princess blaiie, had lately manied thi^ 
Prince of Prussia. On his return .he was suddenly seized with 
illnefes, and died at Graditz, ToJCgdu, 14th June, 1828, at the 
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ngn of seventy. Alexander HuraboUit had beeu his constant 
compamon during tlie latter days of his life, and with him he 
conversed boui*s together, ou all those subjects iu which he had 
ever felt so lively nn interest. 

In Potsdam,” says this gifted man^ in a letter to ChaiiceUor 
Muller, “ I spent many hours alone with tlie Grand Duke on the sofa. 
He drs^ and slept alternately, drank again, rose to write to his eptt- 
sort, then again sank to sleep. He was cheerful, but veiy much 
exhausted. During the interval ho pressed me with the most difficult 
m^ations on physics, astronomy, meteorology, and geology, on the 
^-^Kransparency of a comet, the atmosphere of thp, moon, the influence of 
the spots on the sun, on the temperature, &c. In the midst of our 
conversation ho would fall asleep, and was often uneasy. When he 
awoke, he would quickly and kindly entreat forgiveness for his want 
of attention. ‘ You see, Humboldt, it is all over with me.* All at 
once he would commence a desultory conversation on reli^on. He 
complained of the increase of fanaticism, the close connexion of this 
religious tendency with political absolutism, and the oppression of all 
the free movements of the intellect. ‘Besides, they are false and 
treacherous,* he exclaimed. * all they try for is to render themselves 
agiveable to princes, to receive stars and ribbons. They sneaky in 
with their poetical love for the middle ages.* Soon, however, his in¬ 
dignation appeased itself; he began to sjieak of all the consolation he 
hiwl found in the Christian faith. ‘ That is a truly philanthropic doc¬ 
trine,’ he observed, ‘ but from the very commencement it has been 
deformed.* ** 

It was ou occasion of tliis letter of Humboldt that Goethe 
pronounced his well-known eulogium on Carl Auguste:— 

“ The duke was a bora nobleman; he had taste and iutercst for 
everything good and groat. He was but eighteen when I came to 
Weimar; but even then the bud and blossom showed what the tree 
would become. He soon chose me for his friend, and evinced the sin- 
ccrest sympathy in everything I did. My being nearly ten years older- 
than himself was favourable ,to our intimacy. He would sit ivliole 
evenings beside me in deep conversation on nature, art, nr anything 
else that was worth his attention. Often did we converse thus till 
neairjy n^night, and it not unfrequcntly happened that we fell ajsloep 
beside each other on tiw sofa. Fifty years did we continue this intci*- 
course. There are many princes capable of speaking admirably on 
suUccts of interest; but they have not the real love of tl>em in their 
it mdy superficial And it is no wonder, when we remember 
all tbe clistVactions and dissipations attending a court life to which, a 
yoiiiw pnnee is peculiarly exposed., He must iiotice everything, and 
knby a bit of this and a bit of the oth^; but in this way nothing can 
take deep root ^ the mind, and it winires a really powerful nature, 
not to turn tb"m6ro empty sthoke ih such an atmosphere. The Gvmd 
Duke was a man, in the full seu« bf the term. Me was anm^ited by 
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the noblest benevolence, the purest phibinf^ropy, and from his whole 
soul desired to do the best -be could. His first thought was always his 
people’s happiness; his own was the very last. 

“ His hand was ever open, and ready to aid noble individuals, and 
noble aims. There-was much that was divine in his nature. He 
would fain have showered happiness on all mankind. 

" He was by nature taciturn; hat the action followed close upon the 

words, lie loyed simplicity, and was an enemy to all.ccddlmg and. 

eft'eminacy. He never drove out except in a drosky, which really 
hardly held together, wrapt in an old grey mantle and a military cap. 
Ho loved traveUing, hut not so much to amuse himself at everywhere 
to keep his eyes and ea?3 open, and observe everything good and use¬ 
ful, that he might inwoduce it into his own country. Agriculture 
and manufactures owe him no common debt of gratitude. He did not 
seek to win the favour of his peo{de by fine words; but the people 
loved him, because they knew his heart beat for them.” 

Carl Auguste was buried, by his own desire, in the same vault 
in which, Schiller already reposed, and where Goethe Inmsclf was 
one day -to sleep beside him. 


Art. IV.—The Drama in Paris. 

< 

Les Mpst^es des Theatres de Pans, lb44. 

T he paramount popularity of the French drama over that of 
every other people seems established by general consent. 
With tho exception of the Italian opera, which migrates in dif¬ 
ferent directions from Naples, Florence, and Milan, and an 
occasional interchange of actors between England and America, 
the histrionic performances of oilier, nations are unknown out of 
their own country. France, oa tlie contrary, has established 
thiiteen different companies of playeis in vaiious capital towns of 
the globe. "Viewed in reference to the extent of their theatrical 
connexion with Paris, these towns rank somewhat in. the follow¬ 
ing order of precedence. St. Petersburgh, Rio, New York, 
Geneva, Brussels, London, St. Francisco, Berlin, the .Hague, 
Turin, Madrid, Vimina, and Constantinople. From whatever 
cause-rwhether from the frequent - opportenities which' Eng¬ 
lish pcBBt^ enjoy of attending French ^nys at Paris, orfiac^ the 
difficulty of procuring 

has, of late yeans, becomemoire ihdrfibrent :than heretofore 
to the l^oupe of the St. James’s- Theatre, while in Russia the love- 
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of the rronch play has grown into a passion. At St. Peters- 
turgii th^company is permanently established, and resides there 
throughout all seasons of the year, performing three timM in each 
week. The gi'eatost diligence is exercised on the part of the 
managers and others to obtain good artists, and by way of encou¬ 
raging tliose not to desert their new quaiters, a pension of aiOi. 
is assigned to omdi after ton years' service. 

Without farther comment upon the dramatic colonies of France, 
we invite tlie attention of our readers to the mother country, and 
principally to the points of difiereuce which exist between the 
theatrical w’orlds of Loudon and Paris. 

In comparing tlie habits and customs of these two capitals, one 
of tbe many .notable discrepancies will be found in the predoini- 
jiant influence of theatrical amusements upon the general popula¬ 
tion of tbe latter. In both, the upper ranks of society may 
eiiually frequent tbe opera-houses, and tbe more wealthy amongst 
the middle classes of London ere, very commonly, decided play¬ 
goers, hut the small tritdesman, the artisan, and the working-man 
of Paris, feels an interest in the theatrical proceedings of his 
home which is unknown even at Christmas or Easter to the Lon¬ 
doner of the !4arae class. Tliis difi'erenco is, no doubt, in part 
cau.sed by the absence of all theatrical entertaiirmi^ts on the 
London Sunday. \Vliilo the hard-working Englishman is calcn- 
latiiig during the w'eek to what extent his eiimings will allow of 
extra potations on the day of rest, the Parisian secs before him, 
in a vistii, a dolorous drama, in five acts nsid tkirty tableaux, 
replete with all possible crimes and horrors; a military spectacle, 
in which his countrymen arc victorious; or a scene of enchuut- 
ment, in which the versatile powers of some magician, usually 
denominated LcjDiaWe, are exhibited in the magic transformations 
of the Theatre Imperial dn Cirque. For these ends the Parisian 
Mouse labours, and to protect these bis rights he would do battle. 
The attempt to close the Snnday beer-delivery did not create so 
great a commotion in London as would bo created by shutting up 
the theatres of Paris on the same day. Even to augment the 
prices woukl give to tbe working-man as great a pang as the 
augmentation of his house-rent. The play-house is his second 
domicile. It may, indeed, be said, mot as a figure of speech, but 
literally, that, in the estimation of a great portion of the Parisian 
popolatipn, theatres rank amongst the necessaries of life. Tho 
cry of tlbe odd Eomans, “ Panem et Oircenses,” would be even 
reveraed^^'inany a modeto Gaul. ‘^Krst," he would say,, the 
play, ’iSsA then my supper ;"; which btirst of enthusiasm would, 
however,^ery pommonlyje^ union, and a simultaneous 

enjoyment of these two great-ends human existence. It may 
he difficult to determine precisely which of the two in the ©yes of 
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tt Frciiclunan is tlie most essential; Ijut, at all events, it is tlie 
duty of the Govemmeilt;—and, aceor4i&g to French notions, the 
Government has many duties—td-promote plays; and we venture 
to say that the dramatic performances annually offered gratis to 
the public on the occasion of the Fete Napoleon, are more 
greedily accepted than would be any conceivable distribution of 
loaves and fishes. 


In order to understand the passion for the tlieatre prevalent 
amongst the working-classes in Paris, it is not absolutely neces¬ 
sary to enter the playhouse* Let a stranger in that capital drive 
along the Boulevards, extending from tlie Porte St. Martin 
towards the Boulevard Beaumarchais, from four to half-pnst six 
o’clock, on almost any tolerably fine aftcnioon, but especially on 
a Sunday, and he wll perceive a dense mass of human beings, 
extending from the door of eacli theatre outwards into the wide 
space which separates the playhouses of that district from the 
carriage thorouglifare. The process tliere exhibited is styled in 
Paris/«irc la queue^ and is patiently undergone, for the purpose 
of securing good places, or indeed any places at all, by llios(^wlio 
cannot afford to secure seats beforehand, which would cost them 


a third more; the lowest prices at any hut the theatres 

ranging from tenpenoe to fivepence. From u little distance, this 
mass of pieasure-seekers is apparently stationary. But this is 
not absolutely the case. A progressive movement is gradually 
taking place, more ascertained, perhaps, than that of an Alpine 
glacier, but slower than the running lava on Vesuvius in its most 
sleepy mood. The patient sufferers in a great cause are moving 
forwards althe rate of a mile a day, in order to secure each for 
himself an advantageous position in the heaven within. Mean¬ 
while the process of tediously treading on each other s heels, is 
alleviated by the pleasure of being in a dense crowd—always a 
delight to the Frenchman—^by the adventures and rencontres not 
upfrequently met with in the taif, and lastly, by the consumption 
of sncli viands as befit the occasion, as well as the station in life 
of the men, women, and children, who well know that in leaving 
home they set out on an expedition of many hours, during which 
exhausted nature cannot always he supported upon epthwsi*xsra. 
All this takes place under the vigilant and authoritative miperin- 
tendence of Hhe police, who take good care to jpieveht quarrels 
and distftrbances, the disappointed blouse being vent 

himself In such phrases’ as these: Voilf^'le qtie 

je vkh voir si j'aiirm plus do tsl^nce ici, ji ^^mbete 

oommVnn cordon de SonnettO & la porte d’uhe chambrojii louer.” 

On the Sunday the process of mak^ tJu ^il^ which j^rhaps 
vve should vender into English by the puVase bf fo'inning into Zinc, 
begins at two o’clock, or men earlier, and a good deal of city wit 
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is expended on these occasions by the gamins dc Paris. Wo 
will supjjpso that the tail is already formed, new comers are 
every moment adding to its length, and if it should be at tlje 
I’orte St. Martin, where the footway is narrow, it blocks up “the 
trottoir, and threatens to invade the carriage-way itself. One of 
the gamins thus addresses Jiis neighbour : “ Ohd vaccine, oho, ohd 
on est on I'onds, on va s’payer les sept merveilles de la I’orte St, 
Martin. C'est une grande feerie en vingt tableaux par trois 
peintrcs en batiments. Oh ! cette queue, elle va jusqu’a Sebutau- 
pommes (Sebastopol). Oites done nourrice, le voisiuage de votre 
inoutord est bien desagroaible. Je crois qu'il a envie de qnelque 
chose—voulez-vous ma casquette ?" Upon this the child cries. 



Asseyoz-vous dessus,” continues the gamin, which in polite Inn- 
uage means, En voila assez. 


Je suis iei depuis ce matin,” cries one in the crowd ; “Et moi 


dc])nis liier," says another. “ Hognrdez done cette tete, en voila une 
hallo. Bon jour, Madame—ct le monsieur, on voila, un moule a 
singes (there’s a father of a family of monkeys), une tete do 
caniche (with his head like a poodle)—on diroit uu daim et sa 
biche (they look like man and wife)—ah ! voilk qu’ou ouvre. Uno 
stnlle de huit sous, s'il vous plait. Aliens vite enfourchons le coli- 


iniicon (let us mount the snail—the staircase leading to the gallery) 
—-jonons, les locomotives! train express! grande vitesse-l Asseyons- 
nous triomphniits sur le premier banc. La toile pan, pan, pan 
(making a noise with their feet)—La toile, ou j'en fais dos faux cols 
(Up with th (3 curtain, or I’ll make it into false collars). Assez de 
niusiqiie—on demande la fermetnre dc rouverture—^.Dieu de dieu! 
comnio on est send, dites done lyfadame Putiphar, vous auricz 
bien fait dc laisser votre crinoliue chez-vons.” At this point of 
the conversation the gamins begin to perceive that the seven 
wonders of La Porte St. Martin are w’orth verv little, and the sea 
in which the Colossus of Rhodes is walking looks like spinach—at 
least so they decree it. “ Cane commence pas d’une fn^on mer- 
veillciise,” says the lending gamin. “ Si nous vendions nos 


contremarques 00 centimes ? Ca me va, (ja ne coute que huit 
sous an bureau—et en route pour le The&tre Fnm 9 ais”—where they 
arrive tvt ^he moment of an entr’acte. Justement tiens ! c’est 
I’entr’acte. Lc monde sort en riant—mon ami me dit que c’est 
totgours comma 9 a quand on joue Rachel (tragedy). Qu’est co 
que nqua Vbyens, ah! L^s Voraces (Horaces) du p^ire Gorbeille 
(Gome^), Ah! voil^k un joli proverbe—^ppur un joli proverbe, 
c'est proverbe, surtout la scOne des imprecations de Camo¬ 
mile (Grille). C’est dgal, c’est un theatre mal composd, pas. de 
Sucre d’orge, pas de mi^cliands de pommes, et des comedies qui 
riment—on diroit toe chanson, qui n’a pas de. musique. Tiens 1 
veux-tu que je te dise tout ' 9 a ne vaut pas la Gaitd. En 
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•voiR un theatre ou on joue tie belles pieces, rien que colie la, 
6couto. 

“ Les brigands rouges tie la caveme de la inontagne noire, ou 
le donjon du Belvedere du cimitier© de la mort.” II est question d’in- 
venter un journal mouchoir, pour servir a 6tancher les ruisseiuix 
de larmes qui doivent suffoquer le spectateur dans le courimt de 
la representation. 

There is some ground for supposing that the jpenchoit for 
exciting horrors natural to the vacant and uneducated mind 
may have received an, impulse in Paris from the Eeign of Terror, 
an epoch of destruction and revolution ns well in the theatrical 
ns in other worlds. It is certain, at least, that towards the close 
of the groat French Revolution some of the theatres situated in 
that boulevard, since designated, in theatrical phrase, le Doulevahl 
du Crime, choinged the uatui'e of their performances. Before that 
period L’Amhigu (Jomiquo and La Gaitc were, in accordance 
with the names which they still perversely retain, dedicated to 
the exhibition of pantomimic marionettes and ropc-dnneing. 
La Porte St. Martin, now the chief theatre de drame, fell uuder 
the same categoiy; and Le Cirque Imperial, where military 
dramas and Les Faeries are now principally exhibited, was 
nuu'cly a circus for horsemanship. From the date to which wo 
allude to the year I860, the most popular theatrical entortaiu- 
nients of this quarter were five-act dramas, of which a bountiful 
supply of horrors was the chief ingredient. Of late years, I.e 
Boulevard du Crime has lost somewhat of its former character. 
The moral efftet upon the working classes of e.xhibitiug revolting 
crimes, has boon found to be rather that of suggesting and in- 
■ citing to imitate, than of deterring from carrying out a similar 
coui’se into real life. The lower classes, too, witnessed these plays 
with a conviction that wlmt passed before them was a reality; 
and actors have been obliged to .steal out by a sido-door in 
order to escape the vengeance of an indignant audience. Thus 
the play entitled "Fddnise," an historical drama, acted in 
1849, gave rise to many uproarious, and at the same time ludi¬ 
crous scenes. At a moment of the action, Faldaise is sunrounded 
by his butchers, who are preparing tb cut him in pieces. On 
this occasion the actors were usually assailed >vith* oranges, 
apples, or any missiles which came to baud. A hlbuse, ad- 
diressing Ooujet, the actor, from the gallery,' shouted out ironi¬ 
cally, “Tia, no risqueras rien en sortant otfliaiUe i!' aud‘ ou old 
woman, sobbing aloud, exclaimed, “ Ah! le pauyro Immme! est il 
possible qu’il y ait des canailles pareilles!” On another occasion, 
wlule “ Britannious!’ was being acted, a spectator shouted out 
from the pit, “Monsieur Bordazinus oh va vqus empoisouner. 
Ah! ce coquin do Neron." Though such scenes as these are 
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of rarer occurrence than Ijeretofore, the worhing-classcs htive 
still a ^ery practical and energetic way of criticising theattiw^ 
performers. Madame lieontine, of the Gait6, is in such favour, 
that they form ranks at the door of the theati’e to escort her 
home; and on Now Year’s day presents are left for her with 
the conewrge of the theatre. On the other hand, actresses who 
during their youth have been favourites with the public at the 
Tlieatres de Vaudeville, and who in middle life retreat upon the 
drama, often experience rough treatment, particularly if tlieir 
style of acting is wanting in energy. 

A very essential quality of the drama, in the eyes of the blouse, 
is length. To bo good, a play should last, entr'actes included, 
from iialf-plEisl six till twelve, at Avhich hour the theatres usually 
close, to avoid the imposed fine for remaining open later. In order 
to obtain this desirable length in a single piece, five acts arc indis¬ 
pensable. No sooner does the working man descry on the play¬ 
bill the fatal wmrds, en trois actes, than he passes on witli signs 
of unmistakeable contempt. Besides length and strength of the 
peculiar quality which we have already noticed, a very essential 
requisite in the drama, as well in the opinion of the working 
man as of the audience in general, is, that the scenery and cos- 
tuine should be of a splendid and costly character. 

In the military drama, the distinctive characteristic is a ft-ee 
and generous use of gunpowder. It is also extremely important 
that tlie forces in action should he numerous, and somewhat 
accustomed to the use of fire-arms; to which end a couple of 
Inuidred of real soldiers are usually hired on fjiese occasions 
at a franc a-head, in aid of the hundred regular employes of the 
Tlieiitre Imperial du Cirque. Dramatic power in the actors is, 
in tlieso oases, almost superfluous; in fact, the performers in 
general, with the exception of the one, two, or three leading 
heroes and the heroine, are mere accessories, and sink into the 
class of decoration. One of the best artists at Le Cirque 
Imperial is a certain white horse, whose talent for standing still 
amidst the greatest uproar, seems to be generally recognised, as 
lie occasionally takes a part in the dramas of other theatres. At 
the present moment, the militoiy spectacle in vogue is entitled 
“ Maurice de Saxe,” which represents the most remarkable ex¬ 
ploits of the celebrated Mar^chal, from the outset of his career 
to his crowning victory—"the battle of Fontenoy. “ Quel mal- 
heur,” says a newspaper critic of a few days ago, “ qu’il n’y ait 
pas ftfo, sans fhmie! J’assistais hier an drama nouveau, du 
Cirque tmp^riied', * Maurice du Saxe,’ et j’ai mang6 de In poudre, 
comma un vieux soldat. Quatro ou cinq ftiis la salle a 6ti 
envahie par un 6pais nuage, et Ton n’apet 9 eveit phis la so^sne et 
les aeteurs que dons un leintain vaporeux, k travers un hrouillard 
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digiic dll tie! do Londrcs.” Judging from this paragraph, tho 
su(;cesM of “ Slam'icc d€! Saxe,” though the play has been acted 
but a few nights, must be considered already established. It 
should, however, be observed, that feats of arms do not constitute 
the sole attraction of tho piece, the general composition of which 

reminded us of a well-known couplet in “ HudiWs’'— 

“ Just so romances are, for what else 
Is in them all but love and battles." 

It may indeed be questioned -whether the love adventures of the 
Marechal do not, in the play, eclipse his,military exploits ; while 
bis attachment to Adrienne Lecouvreur, the a(;tress, is in a manner 
accessory to his wars; for it is by the sale of her plate and jewels 
that ho is enabled to maintain liimself against the Kussians. 

This play was preceded at the same theatre by a verj' remark¬ 
able specimen of the third species of dramatic amusement in 
favour amongst the lower classes—“La Feerie.” In this branch 
of theatrical business, the main characteristics consist in what, 
according to professional phrase, are termed Trues, that is, sudden 
and miraculous transformations, the wonders of the tales of the 
Genii or Arabian Nights represented in action. Before disiip- 
pcni-ing from the affiche, in order to take a little temporary repose, 
“ I.es Fillnlos du Diahle” had been acted from lirst to last, and 
with frequent intervals, nearly nine hundred times. Bince the cele¬ 
brated “Pied de Mouton," performed at tlie beginning of the 
present century, no such success in this brauch of tl)o nit has 
been known attParis. Bo firm a hold did this Feerie take upon 
the public niiud, that till “ Maurice do Bnxe” actually made ite 
appearance, people began to doulit whether tho drums would ever 
beat again, or the musketry roar, at tlie Cirque Imperial. The 
plot of the play is the usual one — the wayward course of 
true love—^but all misfortunes are remedied by the magic powers 
of the pills admihistered by a fairy.' The pillules, whctlier applied 
inwardly or outwardly, realiise far more than nil the pi-omisos of 
Morison or Old.Parr. They are thrown at a man, who forthwith 
becomes a turkey—^an apothecary’s boy, from swallowing a singlc 
pill, is transformed into a gigantic squirt—and a tower, the 
prison of the persecuted fair one, obligingly takes the form of » 
staircase in order to facilitate her escape. The children of few 
tradesmen in Paris have not coaxed or teased papa to let them 
see “ lies Pillulesand many a naughty boy has been threatened 
with the insupportable misery of never going to that play. In 
the Parisian nxirsery of the middle classes 'the tewors of the 
block dog are unknown. The simple wprds, Tu n’iras pas voir 
Les Pillules,” or if the family is too ppot^the^ pleasure, “Tu ne 
Terras pas le boeuf gras,” firmly speken, stod vrith parental autho- 
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rity, »{?nify an exclusion' fi*oni paradise, more coirective and 
deteiTing than aiiy’.denunoifttion from tho most eloquent, pulpit 
orator. In the Journal pmr Rire, the father of a family thus 
addresses a friend :—** Mr foi, mon chcr, voila bicn dee fois que je 

fais prendre cea ' Diables Jes Pillules’ a ma famille et i moi, et 
nous nous eu trouvons si bien, quo nous y revenons toujonra.” 

Tlie, spring of I8r>6 witnessed a theatrical entertainment at 
Paris, wliich, though much to the taste of the middle and lower 
classes, will not probably be of frequent repetition. At the 
moment when the Queen of Spain was induced to suppress the 
last relics of the long-established biblical play at Madrid, a per- 
fonnaiice of this nature was produced at the Amhigu Comique 
under the title of “ TjC Paradis Perdu.” Probably neither author, 
actors, or spectators, liad any idea of levity or irreverence in this 
proceeding. The audience at least, to all appearance, regarded 
tlie spectacle merely in the light of a highly decorated drama, 
embellished not only by a very gorgeous and glowing pandemo¬ 
nium, but also by a magnificent deluge; which incident was 
added by way of postscript to the piece, chiefly for the sake of 
the scenic ''effect which it would admit of. In fact, the deluge 
was so much regarded as the telling point of the play, that it 
formed the subject of*the large picture exhibited over the entrance 
of the theatre. Apai-t ftom whole passages borrowed from Milton, 
the groundwork of the play was more adapted to the intelligence 
of the lower classes than that of an historical drama. Every 
Ercnch person, if he remembers nothing else of Ws schooling, at 
least retains a confused notion of the opening events of Genesis, 
to whieli is added, as a part of church tradition, the fall of the 
angels. In one respect the author of this play improved upon 
the conceptions of his poetical predecessors, namely, by making 
the jealousy of Cain arise from the preference shown to Abel by 
Eve. Hence occasion was given of producing the most pathetic 
scones of tlio performance. 

To a religious layman of Homan Catholic France, the only 
question which would occur as to the admissibility of such a 
drama as this, would be—Does the church allow it? and if no 
condemnation of the play was openly manifested on the part of 
the clergy, he would feel himself justified in witnessing it. Tho 
efleet, however, upon the Protestant, and especially, perhaps, upon 
tlie English spectator, apart from the fine imagery borrowed from 
Milton^ could not well be less than a burlesque on Holy Writ, 
the ludicrous effect of which was heightened by the introduction 
of the most absurd anochronitos, such as looking-glasses and a 
casket of jewels, with which the devil tempts Noema, the wife of 
J aphet. 

Theatrical business is conducted on a far greater scale in Paris 
[Vol. LXXI. No. CXL.]—Nsw Series, Vol. XV. No. II. F F 
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than in London. There are twenty-two theatres vrithin Paris itself, 
exclusive of those in the suburbs, and three more additional play- 
liouses are contemplated. The uninhef of play-writers, musical 
composers, and journalists babituslly employed in producing and 
criticising theatrical novelties, amounts to upwards of 400, and 
there are not less than seven daily papers published for no other 
purpose than that of informing the public as to dramatic events of 
tlie day, the most widely circulated of which i's the Entr'acte, 
which distributes daily 1800 copies. A visitor in Paris, fond of 
tho play, would do wdl to subscribe to this little journal. The 
playbills are therein correctly and minutely given, together 
with notices of new pieces and anecdotes. The Figaro pro¬ 
gramme, the rival of this paper, sells daily 1000 copies. JDetailed 
theatrical notices also appear twice a-wcek in the Figaro, and 
every Monday jn all the leading newspapers of Paris. All this 
supi^ses a fertile production of new plays, of which tho public 
in England has no idea. It is, however, observable that, amongst 
these novelties, tragedies seldom make tlieir appearance. The year 
1851 produced 00 now dramas, and 107 now vaudevilles, but not 
one tragedy. Since that yeai* there has been little increase upon tho 
tragedies, while the number of vaudevilles annually fabricutud has 
considerably fallon. For this there exists Lvo piinciiral rcnsoiis— 
fiitk, the managers of the Gymnase and Vaudeville thoatics have 
encouraged the five-act comedy in preference to the vaudeville. 
Tho sigual and sustained success of such plays ns “ Jjo Fils 
Nature!,” and ethers, by M. Pumas fils; of “Les Faux Pons- 
homraes,” by Messrs. Barrierc and Capeudu; “Les Femmes, 
Terribles," by M. Pumanoir; and of “ Palilah” aud “Le dt'une 
Homme Pauvre," by M. Octavo Feuillet, would be sutlicient of 
itself tt) account for the comparatively small number of vaudevilles 
during the past year. The second reason why the old-established 
vaudeville has been in some measure set aside, is found in the 
introduction of a comparatively recent species of play, entitled 
“ La Kevue,” in which the principal events of the dramatic and 
social world during the preceding year are, at the beginning of a 
new year, passed jocosely before the eyes of the spectators,, great 
, part of the entertainment usually consisting in caricature imita¬ 
tion {charges) of the most known performers. This kind of en¬ 
tertainment, being suitable to the general taste, usu^ally has a 
run of sufixeient length to exclude the more witty end intelligent 
vaudevilles. 

The “ F6erie,'’ in mimature and with less machinery, is some¬ 
times exhibited at tfie Palais-Boyal and Variet^s, to tho exclusion 
of the old farce “ melee de couplets and to give an idea of 
the populaiity of these pieces, gross receipts of the fia^st 
twenty representations of “ Les Bibelots du Piable” at the 
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Vaii6i«s produced 299,000 francs, while the same number of 
nights at the outset of " Le Jeune Homme Pauvre" at the Vau¬ 
deville, one of the most successful comedies of the season, 
realized only 73,105 francs, the difference in the size of the two 
theatres, or in the price of the seats, being immaterial. 

The collective force of managers and actors on the regular staff 
of Parisian theatres is calculated at 2788 persons, but if we add 
to these the musicians, prompters, machinistes, costumiers, deco- 
rateurs, buralistes, gar 9 ons d’acoessoires, ouvreuses do logos, &c., 
the entire number of persons gaining a livelihood by the theatres 
may be estimated at above 10,000: and this computation would 
not include the,numerous firemen and policemen who are nightly 
employed about the various playhouses of Paris. There are six box- 
Iceepers and 460 box-keeperesses (ouvreuses do loges) distributed 
in the various theatres of the capital. The situation of ouvreiise 
has of late years become much more lucrative than formerly. 
Many years ago they were paid at the rate of 4i. a year by the 
manager. They can now afford to pay foy their places at the rate 
of about fifteen francs a mouth at the best theatres. They are 
bound to dress after a model, and to supply their petits bancs, 
from tlic loan of which they derive a profit. Put their chief 
revenue is derived from persons who, having no scats secured 
beforehand, desire to be advantageously placed. Every one 
knows at Paris what is meant by a billet de faveur, and most 
persons frequenting Paris have, at one time or another, witnessed 
Arnal’s amusing soliloquy under that title. In the case of a 
billet dc faveur tho onvrcuse is in all her glory; and the favour is 
much more to her than to the recipient of the gratis-tickot, which 
of itself, and without other aids to boot, would never introduce 
its possessor to any place whatever. The moment the ovvrense 
descries the nature of the ticket, she declares there is no room, 
and advises you to take a billet de supplement at five francs. By 
this means, and a gratuity of two francs to the ouvreuse, you aro 
introduced to a worse place than would have cost you five francs 
had you taken it at the office; add to which, you have the morti¬ 
fication of losing perhaps the best half hour of the play in wan¬ 
dering about the theatre in search of your supplement and seat. 
The only chance of success for a billet de faveur is when the theatres 
are deserted during the heat of summer, or in some playhouse 
wliich is satisfied with the mere appearance of a paying audience. 
As the attendance of the ouvreuse is only required at night, 
and does not interfere with other employments by day, the situa¬ 
tion becomes a valuable piece of patronage in the hands of 
managers; and the candidates usually put down their names five 
years beforehand, as^nt a fashionable club. These women have 
friendly societies of their own institution. By paying thirty sous 
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a month they ore entitled during illness to twenty-live sous 
a dflv. 

It might he supposed that we have already enumerated all 
persons wljose employments are influenced by the drama in Paris. 
\Vo liaA'e, hq^rever, omitted to mention a numerous and important 
body of accessories, indispensable to the profession in every 
country, but in Paris constituting several disciplined mud 
organized regiments, each under tlie command of a chef, sous- 
chef, brigadier chef d’attaquQi or hy whatever names the subor¬ 
dinate officfii’s may ho designated. This powerfiil force is known 
at Paris under the title of La Claqve, or, as they are often styled 
in theatrical phrase. Lea Rmnains, and may number about. 2000 
strong. The Wenty-two theatres of Paris are garrisoned by forces 
under the commimd of four chefs, Vbo act by deputy on unim¬ 
portant occasions. In the small theatios, and when a play is 
established, the person who acts for the chef witliin the theatre 
is styled Ic' chef d'attaqne. It is his business to regulate and 
direct the approbation, while the ofhee of sons-chef consists in 
bringing the men together, and in recruiting at the rendezvous, 
whicli is generally one of the neighbouring wiiic-shops. It is 
also his duty to pay the forces at the rate of a franc a-hend per 
night, he himself receiving a fixed salary from his superioiH. 
The numbers employed in any theatre differ from circumstances. 
In tlie Theatres de Drarae and the Cirque Imperial, from 150 to 
800 are often in action at once, a proportion of these being often 
engaged hy individual performers for their special benefit. 

Whatever may he the origin of the appellatimi liomains, it.is 
certain that the Homans of the playhouse arc, to a great extent, 
the masters of tho dramatic world. Witliout tlic claque the suc¬ 
cess of a new piece, or of a performer t)n liis first appearance, 
would' depend upon the caprice of the audience of the moment, 
sometimes indeed upon the favour or enmity of some clianco in¬ 
dividuals. With author, manager, anil actors, the chef de claque 
is always a man of impoi’tanoe. At the rending of the piny the 
manager receives fimn him valuable hints, as to wljetber it is 
likely to take with the public, and if it is accepted hy the 
manager, the author is often indebted to him for valuable emeu-’ 
dations. Before appearing in his own sphere of action, he lias 
already attended the reheax’sals, and has conned over with the 
author the hits and situations; and.his copy of lie play is 
marked where the telling passages are supposed to occur. His 
lioutenauts and subordinates, adroitly distributed in tho rear of 
the pit and in the gallery, take ffom him their cue, while ho 
himself acts, not always from previous, study, hut occasionally on 
the spur of the moment, checking or redounding his approbation 
in obedience to the current of public feeling, which the claqve. 
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like tl*p newspaper press of England, seeks at once to lead njid 
to follow. On the second and subsequent nights of the per¬ 
formance the chef often sees much to alter from his original plan 
of attack. 

The chef de claque, though as regularly attache^to the prin¬ 
cipal theatres as any other employ^, receives no salkry from tlie 
manager. His gains from every other quarter render him 
quite independent of such assistance. Through him the author 
is well with the manager, and the actor with the public. “ V'ous 
ferez un tel on une telle ce soir,” addressed to his troupe, means 
that the individual performer hinted at has acted towards him 
liberally. Nothing is more obsei’vablo in the dramatic world of 
fans tJian that artists who have a reputation to make, march 
forward to fame witli a slower and more hesitating step, if they 
have not wherewithal to remunerate the claque ; while many, 
who have more means than genius, especially actresses, often 
sustain tlieinselves before the public mainly by the aid of their 
iioman friends. 

It is not only from his intellectual position* in the theatrical 
world that the chef do claque is a man of weight. He is also 
not unlrequontly more wealthy than either manager, author, or 
actors. Should an author be in difficulties, and from having 
alretidy forestalled the prOlits of his profession, should not be in a 
situation to await the remuneration which his play may even¬ 
tually return him, the chef de claque advances him money upon 
the strength of his prospects. At other times, ^specially during 
the summer heats, and when full houses become a matter of 
speculation, the chef pui’chases the entire I’eccipts from the 
manager, thus securing him from loss. When you arrive at the 
bureau do location, you are told that all the places ai'e already dis¬ 
posed of, upon which an employ^ of the chef, who is in waiting 
outside the theatre, kindly offera you a box or a stall for nearly, 
double its cux’rent piice. Tt may easily be supposed that such a 
brilliant position as that of chef de claque is not acquired nt once. 
In the generality of cases the chef, like the Erench colonels, xises 
from the ranks. 

It should be observed that, besides the regular force marshalled 
nt any particular theatre, there exist certain half professional 
claqueurs, who undertake to throw in their aid, on condition of 
being tidmitted to tolemble seats at half price. These persons 
are, in theatrical phrase, termed solitaires, from the circumstance 
of their sitting detaehed from the main body of tire claque. 
They, are usually of an education superior to the ordinary 
claqueur, who is a mere tool in the hands of his. leader; 
whereas the solitaire has a genuine feeling for the play. He is 
also, as is expected of him, a better dressed man. 
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Some years ago the idea occurred to the manager of a theatre* 
of suppressing the claque, but it was found that, instead of one 
well-regulated claque, expressing in an orderly way the general 
opinion of the public, there were seA'ernl contradictory and con¬ 
flicting clotmes instigated by private influences. The several 
perfomers TOing deprived of their legitimate supporters took the 
law into their own hands, and established institutions each for 
his own special benefit. A silent hOuse is a dead-weight upon 
the back of a theatrical artist, and so much is the want of ap¬ 
plause felt in the formally fashionable French theatre in Loudon, 
that the actresses, by way of obtaining a sham tribute, agree 
amongst themselves to throw bouquets upon the stage from the 
boxes. The applause of a good hearty, well-appointed claque, 
•excites not only the players, but also the listless audience, which 
latter, however valuable to the manager, is not always of such 
immediate consequence to the artist. 

Notwithstanding the powerful aid derived from the claque, the 
night of a first representation at Paris is one of considerable 
anxiety to managers, authors, and actors. It rarely indeed haj)- 
pens that, with an audience so tolerant as a French one usually 
is, a play is utterly condemned on the first night of its appear¬ 
ance ; though’an occurrence of this kind actually took place very 
recently at the Palais-lloyal theatre, where a two-act vaudeville, 
entitled “ Le Grain de Oaf6," produced by popular authors, iiot- 
witlistanding every effort of the claque, was not allowed to l)e 
played out. Bjit, though such an event is rare, it is often 
ascertainable at the first representation, with how great a tena¬ 
city of life the new play will hold its place in tlie play-bills and 
announcements. Before the piece is half over, it has been whim¬ 
pered behind the scenes, as well as in the house itself, whether it 
may be deemed a succes d'argent, merely a succ^s d’estime, or 
indeed any success at all. The authoys, for there are very com¬ 
monly more than one, who one or bolh are perhaps living prin¬ 
cipally on bolTowod money—^the manager, who reckons on 
making a great hit, and on recovering lost ground—the actor who 
makes his first appearance, or who may have quitted an engage¬ 
ment at a minor theatre for the purpose of beginning anew his 
theatrical career—and, the actress who may have expended more 
than her actual means in providing rich dresses for this occasion 
and suited to her part, exult or despond according to the -actual 
aspect of afErifs. There is also anoth^ person, situated probably 
in a stage-box or in an orohestra-srtffiu, who is by no means an 
indifferent spectator of the proceedings, namely, the airthor 
whose play has already been read and approved by the manage¬ 
ment, but who depends, for the time of ifa preduction, upon the 
failure of the piece now in performance. 
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A stiiinger in Paris, or even a Frencbman unconnected with 
the theatrical world, would do well to give up all idea of at¬ 
tending a first representation of importance at a theatre do vau¬ 
deville. All the best boxes and stalls are., tm these occasions, 
distributed beforehand by the manager, authors, and actors 
amongst their professional or other friends, and youronly chance 
of obtaining a good place is by paying double for it to some 
marchatid de hilleta. It is worth noting, too, that the acting is 
sometimes less good on the first than on succeeding nights, and 
that the stranger who goes the first night will lose the ailvautage 
of perusing the account of the play wliich is always published in 
the Entr’acte on the following morning, and which affords great 
assistance towards understanding its drift. Those, on the con¬ 
trary, who are connected with the profession, lose all they most 
prize, in the way of play-going, by not attending a premiere re¬ 
presentation. It is to them the event of the week or the mouth. 
Not to bo there is a disgrace, while to be present affords a cer¬ 
tainty of meeting intimJle friends, and of existing for the mo¬ 
ment in their own world. With this class of persons a first repre¬ 
sentation becomes a matter of gossip and speculation beforehand, 
from the moment that the probable time of the event is known. 
The talk will run upon different subjects, according to tho profes¬ 
sional rank and status of tlio authors or actors. In the theatrical 
world of Paris, as elsewhere, there are many ranks and degrees. 
There are authors to whom the profits of a single play would seem 
to miiuy a younger brother a desirable fortune; others who pocket 
thereby— touchent, as the French expressively tefm it—but a few 
hundreds; and others again, to whom the possession of these few 
hundreds is rather a dream than a reality. So, amongst actors, 
there is a scale descending Irom the most finished decloimer of 
tho Theatre Fraucais, to tho merest cabotin of the Funambules 
or Lazzari. Amongst actresses, again, tho comedienne difters 
in professional estimation and in social rank from the mere 
actrice as much as tho latter is elevated above tho figurante. 
The number of real camediennes who depend for their position 
upon their talents alone is exceedingly limited in Paris, wliile tho 
classes of actricet and figurantes axe numerous. Amongst the 
female friends of these latter ranks, the great question discussed in 
anticipation of a first representation is, “How will she be dressed?” 
The actrice is, indeed, not nnfrequently a mere femme de 
theatre, by no means devoid of histrionic training, and often 
capable of sustaining a part with grace and spirit, but whose 
dramatic genius alone would never keep her on the stage, and, 
perhaps, would never have placed her there, but for extraneous 
circumstances. The aalarias, consequently, of actresses in 
general, are lower than those of the male performers, whose s(^e 
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object in following the profession is a livelihood. Indeed young 
and pretty actresses who serve merely to fill subordinate ptuis, 
frequently pay for the permission to act them, either to please the 
vanity of some admirer of the moment, or for the sake of ob¬ 
taining adoration from others. In these cases the dress is so im¬ 
portant and costly a matter, that the actress, occasionally, requests 
a part suited to her dress, rather than suit a dress to the part. 

Tlie rich actress of this sort is usually a person verging upon 
middle age at the least. By her dress and equipage, including 
perhaps powdered menials, rather than by her talents, she soars 
abof e th#;tl|Ni ’fortunate or more virtuous aspirants to theatrical 
fame. With this sort of artiste, to act a part suited to diamonds 
and rich dresses is of the fir^t consequence. But it is at the re¬ 
hearsal that her triumph over her rivals is the most complete. 
There la riviere et Us cachemires, which might be out of place on 
the stage, are displayed to an audience, many of whom have no 

small reverence for the money power of an actress. Madame- 

or Mademoiselle-can afford to p% the claque liberally, as 

well as to reward substantially her jouinalist, the latter being a 
personage whose favour is most essential to the mere actrice, and 
to whom, as well as to the author, she is always at home. Sho 
can also afford to give entertainments on a large and expensive 
scale. With all these means and appliances, iiud with tlie ad¬ 
vantage of exhibiting herself on the stage to an admiring au¬ 
dience, Madame or Mademoiselle - establishes a reputation 

which the'most successful unprofessioual aventuriere miglit envy. 
She has also this great advantage over non-theatrical compe¬ 
titors, that she never grows old. When a flattering newspaper 
says of one,' who, already too far advanced in life for acting Ics 
jcunes premieres of comedy or vaudeville, now plays the grand 
lady of a drame, that she never looked younger, it is often lite¬ 
rally trad. 'L'he art of making up ladies for the stage is can'ied 
to a culminating point in Baris. 

■ The uumbec of actresses placed in such exalted positions i.s, 
ns might be expected, exceedingly limited*; and, lest this subject 
should lead to an unfavourable comparison of French morals 
with those of other nations, let it be understood that such 
persona aare indebted for their bad eminence quite as much to the 
folly and extravagance of strangers in Baris ns to Frenchmen. 
In former years the English peerage has not been backward in 
oontributu^ towards - this end. At the present .moment, the 
British object is fairly distanced by the prineely Russian or by 
distinguished functionaries from the Soblime Borte. In speaking 
of St. James, as the Parisian actresses usually term tbe French 
theatre in London, they say, “ autrefois on -en remportait des 
diomans, aujourd'hni on n’en remporte que des bouquets." 
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Although raari’iiige iu the profession ut Purls is regarded less 
as a uiviue institutiou than us a mode of life sanctioned by 
civilized nations for the sake of the social fabric, a married 
actress is deemed to he in a higher po.sition than one tvho may 
possibly fulfil the duties of wife and mother without the 
ceremony. The status of the married woman is more defined 
and established ; divorce in Palis is impossible, and separation 
is expensive. 

Amongst the juvenile and lower ranks of actresses, instances 
no doubt may be found of young women who, as mucl) from the 
insufficiency of their salaries ns from other temptations, eutei%pon 
u degrading and disreputable course of life. But this is not, we 
trust, very generally the case; some few, especially those of promise, 
are fortunate enough to meet with honourable and charitable pro¬ 
tection, in some instances, we believe, from the minister himself. 
Many when first entering the profession live with their parents, 
who keep a watchful eye over their conduct. In short, there are 
fre(iuently to be met witR examples of virtue where it might least 
be expected. Few visitors of the Op6ra Comique would guess 
that they often see before them amongst the dancers a young 
person who not only gains an honest livelihood for horselfi but 
also supports an aged and infirm father. 

'J’he l^arisian actress usually springs, like llachel herself, from 
a low grade in society, and as her education has been chiefly 
professional, she exhibits a curious combination of a refined 
liiste in light literature, musical uccomplishmeuts, and a correct 
French diction, with a general ignorance, almos? inconceivable in 
a person of any acquirement whatever. If she has x’ecciyed any 
other teaching than is obtained at the Conservatoire, or through 
pi’ivate professional instruction, it has been at some inferior 
boarding-school of France, where a limited and confused smattering 
of Bible History is deemed of more importance to a child than 
a grounding in the general elements of secular knpwledge. We 
have heard of one of this class who was totally unconscious 
of the existence of the.island of Madeira,-though by no menus 
unacquainted with the wine derived from it. 

Perhaps the most essential point in-the religion of a Parisian 
"'actress is the devotional act which consists in visiting one or 
other of the cemeteries on AlhSouls Day. It is a great Pro¬ 
testant mistake to suppose that there is no religion in Pans. 
The Pariflians would be quite ns much justified in saying, as they 
often do,' that there is none in England, that is, none of a kind 
which they con understand. The Parisian aetress-^we speak 
rather of the lower ranks of the profession—is by no means 
devoid of faith. Besides a more legitimate reliance on the 
Virgin and the saints, she has a yet stronger trust in the fortune- 
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teller (tireusc de cartes), and in dreams, the interpreter whereof 
is usirally her mnid-servant- 

One of the grand distinctive differences between theatrical 
proceedings in London and Paris consists in the direct interest 
wliich the Frenoh Government, in accordance with its usual 
policy, lakes in promoting and regulating the affairs of the pro¬ 
fession. Amongst the various. departments of the Bureau dii 
Ministre d’Etat is one entitled La division des theatres. It is here 
that the entire management of every theatre in Paris, consisting* 
of direoteiir registeur (stage-manager), administrateur (receiver ^ 

of •tiers, visits, and manuscripts), and. inspectcur (super¬ 
intendent of the play-house), is .appointed. At this oiJice an 
actor, if he thinks himself aggrieved or insufficiently paid, may 
lodge his complaint. All playbills, including those of benefit 
nights, are here submitted for approbation, and a person is hero 
appointed to attend the reheoi'sals, and to see that the costume 
is correct and hefitiing. Leave is also hero obtained to close a 
theatre ou any particular occasion of at any time of year. 
Though much check to private enterprise is occasioned by 
this system of State interference, yet perhaps the public, on tlie 
whole, would be the loser hy its abolition, and a return might 
possibly be made to the state of things which existed in Paris 
before the great Eevolution, when there wore fifty-one theatres, 
chiefly of a low description, in that capital. In consequence 
of the general spread of a theatrical taste in France, it is 
advisable to foster and sustain the theatres of a Inghor order, 
and to keep the hrwer ones under certain limits and regulations. 
The two opera-houses, French and Italian, the Theatre Frimctiis, 
the Op6ra Comique, and the Odeon receive from the State a 
subvention, the three former of 40001. a-yeiu*, tVie two latter of 
2400«. 

On New Year's day, a day of infinitely greater importance in 
Paris than in London, all the managers of the various theatres 
in Palis are received by the Ministre d'Etat. 

The idea that the State should immediately concern itself in 
promoting the artistic education of the people is scarcely 
countenanced in England. The scheme of a Dramatic College 
now entertained in liondon will.not, in all probability, be taken- 
up hy the Government, whereas in France, theatrical education 
is directly superintended and regulated by the State. - Amongst 
the various Conservatoires in Paris, is that where 600 young 
persons of both sexes receive gratuitous instruction in instru¬ 
mental music, singing, and declamation, with a view to the stage. 
This institniion, which is also open to foreigners, is under the 
superintendence of the Ministre de ITnterieur, who appoints 
the directeur, os also the prol’esseurs of the different classes. 
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Each jivofesseur, who is usually au artist at ono of the 
principal theatres, is bound to give instruction twice a week 
for two hours at a time. The scholars are at first proba¬ 
tionary, and are not admitted even to that grade without under¬ 
going II previous examination. The age of admission is from 
nine years old to twenty-two. Prizes are aAvarded in November 
by a jury composed of four members of the Conservatoire and 
an e(]ual number of strangers named byj the Minister at the 
suggestion of the directeur. No scholar is allowed to compete who 
either has not attended a class for six months, or who has already 

performed jiublicly, which they ai’e not permitted to do without 
leave. TIik scholar who, gains a firet prize is entitled to a 
pension ox 000 francs, which hdiiour accrued very lately to 
Miss Thompson, a young lady of Scotch extraction, and a 
successful debutante at the Ereneh opera. 

Jn the absence of the profosscui’s, the scholars arc heard by 
persons called repetiteurs, in the light of under-masters or 
preposlors, who arc appointed by the directeur on the nonii- 
natiou of the several professeurs to whom they are attached. 
The professeurs tlftmselves are remunerated by salaries varying 
from 8()Z, to a-yoar; their chief profit arising from the 
private instruction which they give their pupils at their own 
apartments. Though much good may arise to the pupils from 
attending the public classes, it is generally felt that without 
some jirivate tuition they do not usually make great progress. 
One groat professional benefit which they derive from having 
been scholars at the Conservatoire arises from tBe stamp thereby 
conlcrrod upon* them, and fi’om the preference which the 
managers of the theatres give to those taught there. There is 
au air about a scholar of the Conservatoire which cannot be 
attained elsewhere, just as, in England, we distinguish, or 
at least fancy we distinguish, an Eton boy. As at Eton also, 
and other great public schools, so at the Conservatoire, young 
persons ai’e brought together, and form acquaintances w:hich are 
often of advantage to them in their professional career. Another 
important advantage accruing to the pupil of the Conservatoire, 
is a scholarship for both sexes, conferred after an examination 
before a committee of instruction. This scholarship, which 
consists in a pension of 800 francs, also gives the privilege of a 
deMt at one of the theatres imp6riaux et subventionnes. ■ 

Attached to this institution is a theatre, where the juvenile 
aspirants occasionally perform by daylight and in plain clothes; 
but as these exhibitions are strictly private, the pupils are not 
thereby initiated into the confidence required for public acting. 
To complete, therefor, a preparation for the regular stage, many 
persona, after leaving the Conseivatoire, make their first essays 
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either fit some suhmbari theatre, or at L’Ecole do la Salle Lyriquo, 

a small theatre under Government regulation, and professedly 
dedicated to the instruction and advancement of young artists. 
As the public notice taken of the performances at these theatres 
is very slight and occasional, and in newspapers of extremely 
limited circulation, a failui’e there does not stand in the way of 
future success. At l.a Salle Lyrique the performer's obtain 
permission to play, on undertaking to dispose of a certaiu 
number of tickets, and the issue of such a proceeding is often an 
advantageous engagement, the managers of the different theatres 
attending there for the purpose of selecting promising performers. 
It frequently, however, happens that the young women brought 
up at the Conservatoire are durectly engaged from that establish¬ 
ment, and, in a moral point of view, such a plan is decidedly 
benedcial. 

It will easily be understood, that with all the means and 
appliances afforded in Paris towards professional study, a much 
larger supply of tolerable pex'formcrs is there obtained than in 
London. Taking a French company throughout, the inferior 
actors are more capable of sustaining the pibce than is usually 
the case in f.ondon. All have at least whnt is termed in the 
profession Vhahitude des planches, while at the same time, as a 
pure diction is one of the chief objects of the Conservatoire, 
provincialisms or ini 2 xroper aspirations are seldom, if ever met 
with in a French troupe. All this gives a completeness to a 
French play, even when moderately performed, which is often 
wanting on the ^ilnglish stage. Even those wj^o piny what tp'o 
termed les accessoires, or Us petits bouts de rules, are as careful in 
their costume and behaviour as those denominated in England 
the stars of the company. Owing to this ensemble xmd com¬ 
pleteness of performance, many comedies and vaudevilles of 
moderate merit are kept alive, which with the English style of 
performance would fail utterly. In consequence of tlie great 
number of young persons educated in Paris for the stage, tho 
provincial theatres of France, as well as tho French theatres in 
other countries, are supplied with performers from the capital 
itself. 

In comparing the leading and more finished artists of London 
and Paris, wo must confine ourselves chiefly to actors of comedy 
and farce. The age of Kemble and Talma, of Miss O’Neile and 
Mademoiselle BnebeSnois, is past; and in Mademoiselle Rachel’s 
day, the play-going blouse of Paris did well to signify tragedy by 
tile word Rachel. At the same time, there are many actors in Paris, 
and some in London, who fully understand the expression of 
pathos, whether in comedy or drama. As a comedy-actor of this 
class, Lafontoins holds deservedly a high position ; and Frederic 
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J ;cinfiisti*e, LftfeiTiere, and others, are distinguished as actoi-s of 

lira vies. 


As comic actors, Messiu. Buokstone, Chippendale, Compton, 
and Howe, of the Haymnrket Theatre, have quite as much art to 
conceal, and conceal it as effectually, as the best comiques of the 
Gymnase or Vnnet6s, or the most accomplished declaimcrs of 
the Theatre I’nin^ais. There is no one in France, we may ven¬ 
ture to say. who, in versatility and powers of imitation, as well 
as in higher dramatic qualities, can compete with our Charles 
Mathews, if, indeed, we may still call him ours. The only per¬ 
son now known on the Parisian stage who attempts such rapid 
transitions of character as w'o have seen consummately executed 
by our artist, is Brasseur of the P^ais-Royal. But the powers 
of Brassenr extend little beyond pure mimicry; the talent given 
to (Jharks Mathews, of cwsating and inditing a part, being un¬ 
known to him. We much wish that a French critic, capable of 
Ibllowiiig Mathews throughout his own play, “ He would bo au 
Actor," would give us his candid opinion upon this point. But, 
indeed, wJmt Frenchman could follow him ? for the Welsli brogue 
is as perfect in the vale of Llangollen as the twang of the voluble 
French ladyiii the next scene. This last, at least, the Parisian would 
understand ; and, if he could compare it with the attempts at ex¬ 
hibiting J'higlisli character and diction on the Frencli stage, wliat 
a dilVertince would he perceive between this exact imitation and 
the lame caricature of Englishmen ns represented by Brassenr, 


'J'hieri v, or Levassor ? 


The truth is, that no Frenchman has the 


])owor of fairly quitting his own national existAice. Whatever 
(Icni/en of tiie globe he may pretend to personate, he still re¬ 
mains essentially French. We may add to this, that anything 
lilui intelligible English on the Frencli stage would be totally un¬ 
intelligible to the Parisian audience; so ll^jit tlie actor is forced 
ty interlaid his few admissible words of our language with such 
French as would never occur to an Englishman who had not dili¬ 
gently studied that language. 

'I’lie chief artists of Paris differ from each other as to many 
distinctive qualities, and we will endeavour to give our readers a 
rapid survey of such ns are best known to the Loudon and Anglo- 
Parisian world. I’aking originality as a chief and genuine test 
of good acting, let us premise that a first-rate, performer is dis¬ 
tinguished from those of a second grade by the power of creating 
a part, or, as the French term it, crfy:r im rdle —la erbation dun 
tol, ou dune telle, being expressed ia English by the phrase, 
“ bis original cbai'acter.” To succeed to a part already created 
by a good artist, in the character of what the French style he 
(loMes, is a situation of almost necessary humiliation. These 
secondary actors supply the place of their principals when they 
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arc unwell or on leave. They never, if possible, come into action 
till tlic piece is well established; and often not till its vogue is 
ao ftir exhausted that it is played OUly Oil tllB SUlKlaVS. AS the 
doubling of the parts is a great additional expense to the manager, 
this proceeding is confined to the grands premiers roles. Lcs 
seconds amowrenx and les ingenuitis are seldom doubled. 

Every really, good performer possesses the talent for crcHting 
a part; but there is another virtue in which even artists of high 
reputation may be deficient, and that is>, the power of undertaking 
any part which may be offered them. Many of the most cele¬ 
brated performers in Paris, whether in drama or comedy, roriuire 
parts written to suit their genius. 

Amongst the names of Parisian actors now in vogue, Jione, 
perhaps, is moro familiar to English ears than that of lioufte. 
Bouffe carries the creation of a character far beyond tlie ideas 
and intentions of the author. Every good actor, no doubt, pre¬ 
sents to the spectator, by the aid of gesture and costume, some¬ 
thing more definito and detailed than any unprofessional person 
could have conceived on reading the play. Our PaiTcu pos¬ 
sessed this talent in a super-eminent degree. Bouffe having been 
u painter by profession, has the power of indicating hcfordiand 
to tlie author the exact dress and physiognomy whioli lie intends 
to adopt. In the play of “ Pauvre Jacques,” the old cloak which 
he ■wears, and his manner of brushing it, give great effect to the 
perfomance. Bouffe is eminently a conscientious actor. Ho 
never undertakes a part without six months’ previous study. The 
great fault, inifbed, alleged against him, is, that he studies .his 
characters too minutely. lie is the very Gerard How of bis art, 
carrying his reverence for finish, detail, and reality, to such a 
point, that he anives at his logc two hours beforehand sc 
grimer; and if the ^ot which he canics in his hand should, 
according to the play, contain chocolate, chocolate it must .ho. 
In speaking of Bouffe, we should speak more properly, though 
very unwillingly, in the past tense. For the last eight or nine 
years he has ceased to take regular engagements, and has played 
usually by the night; at the present moment he acts chiefly in 
the suburbs. His demands being high, and the decline of liis 
physical powers often preventing him from continuing night after 
night in his place, the managers naturally decline engagements. 
Bouffe is especially excellent in scenes of comic or absurd 
miseries, or which, if happening to a worthy character, would 
excite the.sympathy of'the audience; as, for instance, Avhen 
playing the Miser in “ La Fille de I'Avave.” In all the relations 
of life Bouff’b is highly esteemed as a worthy and excellent 
character. 

Next to Bouffe the Parisian actor most popularly known to 
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Englisl^ amateurs is Arnal. Arual is essentially comic, without 
being grotesque. lu this respect be lulls into the class of Kavel, 
of the Talais Itoyal, aud I’clix, of theYaudeville j only timt tUe 
two latter performers undertake younger characters— les jennes 
premiers, or les amoiiretix comiques. The great effect which 
Arnal gives to his parts, without the slightest approach to cari¬ 
cature, renders his acting very attractive.- Like Bouffe, ho is 
scrupulously exact as to dress, which is always of the simple and 
natural style. He never undertakes les travestis. Arnal possesses 
in a high degree the essential quality of concealing his art. After 
witnessing Arual’s performance, you wonder what you have been 
laughing at; whereas Levassor, and other artists of no mean 
talent, seem anxious that you should appreciate the secrets of 
the profession, and that you should know what trouble it has 
cost them to cntcitain you. Arnal is also one of those rare 
actors who do not require a part to bo written for them. Amal’s 
liahits of life are mure staid and regular than is usually 
the case with comedians. Ho mixes very little witli his comrades 
in tile profession, and passes the summer in Switzerland, at a 
campagne of his own construction, which sciwcs the double pur¬ 
pose ol' a retreat, while en conge, from the summer heats of J'aris, 
and of a vicinity to the theatre at Geneva, where lie often per¬ 
forms. Anial regards his art from a business point of view ; and, 
ns he is not extravagant in his expenses, so ho is exa<it in de¬ 
manding his dues. 

Delannoy, Geoffroy, and Leclere, tliough sometimes perform¬ 
ing in genteel comedy, differ from Arual in Undertaking les 
caricaliires ct les grimes. All these actor,-s arc highly popular, 
and arc invariably effective in carrying out the parts assigned to 
them. Whoever may have- witnea.so(l lieclerc’s performance in 
" JjOS I)cux McrlesiBlanes” of last year, will probably agree with 
us as to his life-like personification of Pore Mouillehec, the old 
tutor. Leclere possesses more than almost any other actor the 
power of adapting himself to any part whicli may he offered him. 

Amongst the principal actors of the grotesque and extravagant 
school are Lassagne, Grassot, and Hyaeinthe. A short time 
ago, Lassagne was almost unknown to the dramatic world of 
Paris, acting only subordinate parts at the Folies Dramatiques, 
in which he obtained no success, till allowed to introduce eccen¬ 
tricities of his own invention. At the present moment no comic 
actor in Paris is more popular. His inimitable drollery, peculiar 
to himself, gives, effect to parts which in other hands would be 
insiguiiicaut and insipid. Like Buckstone, and the late admirable 
Liston, he has a solemn way of forcing the audience to laugh 
when he is himself most grave. 

Amongst the Parisdan actresses of the present day, no one is pro- 
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bably better known in England than Madlle. Dejazet; but, liko 
Bouffc she has well nigh quitted the Parisian stage, and plays chiefly 
in the provinces, and in other countries.* In order to give an idea 
ot‘Madll(;. Dejazet’s artistic talents, the terms entrain and verve- 
arc indispensable. She is peculiarly successful in ks travestls, 
and tlie spirit with which she performs is enhanced by her vocal 
powers. Miss Woolgtir—now, we believe, Mrs. Mellon—is the 
English actress who best represents Madlle. Dejazet. Madlle. 
Dejnzet, more perhaps than any other French artiste, acts from 
natural impulse rather than from study, which gives a peculiar 
charm to her performance. At this moment she is playing at the 
Palais Koval Theatre her original character of young*Riclielieu, 
in the play entitled “ Des Premiers Armes do Richelieu," and it 
will be allowed by all who witness her acting, that the woman of 
sixty-eight looks the youth of fifteen to perfection. She has, of 
necessity, less energy and vivacity tlinn in former years, and the 
elocution is less distinct, but the musical voice is as clear and 
melodious as ever. Like Madlle. Augustine Roohau, of the 
Thd&trc Fran^ais, Madlle. Dejazet is celebrated for her witty 
sayings, but rve arc not aware that, like the spirited contributor to 
the Firjnro of last year, she has ever exercised her pen. Manv 
years ago a publisher requested her to write her memoirs, or, if 
that was too onerous a task, to permit him to write them for her; 
to which she replied that, huA’ing obtained, Avhother justly or not, 
a reputation for talent, she was not desirous of losing it. 

In strong contrast with the style of Madlle. Dcjazol’s acting, 
at least ns rega^-ds the choice of parts, is that of Madlle. Rose 
Chen, now Madame Montigny, who excels rather in real than 
imaginary characters, and to avIiosc genius the broad coniio and 
the extravagant are utterly foivign. Since her mnniage Avitli 
M. Montigny, the manager of the Gymnase, iiie plays there acted 
have been of a more staid and sober character than heretofore, 
the lively vaudeville giving place to the more elabornto live-act 
comedy. The performances of Madlle. Rose Cheri arc apparently 
unneepmpanied by the slightest effort, and'she is so quiet and 
natural, that the unprofessional spectator Avould not suppose tlie 
part to have been previously studied ; yet perhaps no artiste is so 
diligently painstaking as Madlle. Rose Cheri. She has been known 
to study a single phrase for a month before pleasing herself as to 
the right intonation. Without the slightest wish to detract from 
her great and acknowledged merits, we should add, that she is not 
of a versatile turn, and i-cquires parts suited to her peculiar tastes 
and talents. 

Of the same company is Madlle. Desiree, a comic actress of 
great merit. Every one Avho witnessed “ Lc Camp des Bourgeoises” 
of last year will remember her admirable personification of tho 
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provok^ wife in that lively play. Following the example of 
Madlle. Hose Cheri, she has recently united herself to a distin¬ 
guished actor of the troupe. 

Although the artists whom wo have enumerated are very de¬ 
cidedly in favour with the middle classes of Parisian society, a 

grand lady of tiio Taubourg St. Ueimmu would, generally speak¬ 
ing, acknowledge but a slight acquaintance with their merits, 
and would point to the company of the Tli6&tre , Francois—to 
Regnier, *Samson, Got, St. Gennain, and to Madlles. Brolum, 
Jouassain, and others—os lier favourite perforpiers. A spectator 
of this class goes to the play, not to he amused, but to be seen in 
wliat is judged to be a correct place. As English visitor to 
Furis, who arrive there with a laudable anxiety to avoid every¬ 
thing improper, are often misled in this matter by high-souiuling 
authorities, we will venture to offer a few observations upon pro¬ 
per and improper plays in the Parisian capital. 

In the first place, the sweeping condemnation of all theatres 
except the Frau^ais, and perhaps its dcyuble^ the Odeon, is utterly 
unjust. Tlio comedies played at tiie Gymnase and Vaudeville 
are quite ns unobjectionable in stylo and moral feeling as any 
which could be selected from the 7^epertoire of the Frun<}ais, 
whether of ancient or modern date. At the Variet^s and 
Palais Royal, especially at the latter theatre, thefoi’ces and vaude¬ 
villes are occasionally, no doubt, disfigured by scenes and 
expressions, the coarseness of which is not always excused by the 
wit, and it \vas probably to such plays that the Ministre d*Etat 
move particularly pointed, in a courteous but admflnitory circular, 
recently addressed to tlie managers of the Parisian theatres. 
Many farces, howevei’, are brought out at the Palais Royal, and 
very many nt the Varietes, in which the most coiTect taste would 
find nothing to censiiraon the score of indecency. The vaude¬ 
villes and brood comedies produced'at these theatres are rej)leto 
with the most entertaining drolleries, and are admirably per¬ 
formed ; and the stranger in Paris, who eschews these places of 
amusement, scared by the frown of fastidious fashion,*would 
deny himself a theatrical enjoyment which he would seek fur in 
vain in any other quarter of the globe. 

That the objections which high-bora French matrons raise to 
Parisian farces ai-e not always grounded on gennine and honest 
feelings, seems proved by the following extract from a recent 
criticism in a daily journal:— 

L'autro jour j’assistaui 4 la representation de Tartuffe an ^h^atre 
Fran 9 fus et it plusieurs reprisesj^ je vis rassistance etoun6e de certaines 
libert^s de lang£^e, qui ne sont plus dans les, habitudes de la bonne 
compagnie. Les .hommes riaient sans fa^on, suivant leurs coutume, 
mais les femmes suivaient d’un petit air maladroit qui trafiissait 

[Vol. LXXI. No. CXkJ—Nfiw Sekies, Voh XV. No. 11. G G 
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leur embarras. Le fait est, que nous sommes devenus fort decens en 
paroles, bion qu’en actions nous ne soyons pas plus vertueux quo nos 
pores, ot si MoHere covnposait aujourd^hui 668 uieoes, il de?rait j fairos 
des coupuros, sous peine de les.Toir passer de la Comudie bVanqaise au 
Theatre du Palais-Eoyal.” 

Enough, perhaps, has already be{^ said to show that the drama 
in Paris exercises, whether for good or evil, a considerable in¬ 
fluence on the populalaon of Paris; and we have already spoken 
of the vast numbers'employed in carrying on the business of the 
profession. We shall now proceed to analyse the profits accruing 
to authors, managers, and actors. A successful play-writer at 
Paris is in the way of large receipts. A piece in five acts, which 
has a run of from 100 to 150 nights at the outset, may from that 
circumstance alone return to tho author from four to five thou¬ 
sand pounds. A successful comedy of last year at the Yaude- 
villc, entitled Les Favx Bonshommea returned to tlie two authors 
about 4000Z. each, by a percentage of ten per cent, upon the 
gross profits; and although the percentage at the Gymnase is 
only 7 per cent., owing to the scale of expenses and receipts 
being smaller at that theatre, we doubt not that M. Alexandre 
Dumas fils has often received similar sums as the first profits 
of bis works. Besides the gain thus accruing to tlie author at 
the first production of the play, the reprises are also to he taken 
into considemtion, as also the profits derived to him foom the 
provincial theatres at which his play is acted. There is likewise 
to he added the sale of the printed- work, and again the chance 
of obtaining o£e of the four Government prizes awarded in each 
year to the best plays, two of 200/. and two of 140/. Besides 
this, the author has a claim to a certain number of places in tho 
theatre, which he may either give away, or otherwise dispose of. 
As an instance of the sums occasionally gained by successful 
authors, we may mention that, in the course of hia professional 
career, M. Eugene Scribe has amassed a sum equal to 200,000/. of 
our money. During the mouth of October alone, a bad month, 
too, tjfe author of “ Les Pillules du Diable” received about 450/.; 
and in the three comparatively dead mouths of September, October, 
and-November, the management of the Variates ptud to the 
aathoi-s of “ Les Bibelots dn Diable” 1400/. 

The profits of managers ore more varying and precarious, - 
though ooeasionally even ^eaier than those of authors. In the 
case of the manager there is always a considerable money outlay, 
whereW.the author loses but his time/ As instances of the 
omount of gross reompts, we may mention thfti lire twenty first 
. representatipas of a* reprise of Pfllules da Diable,” in a 
theatre where the prices are low, produced 4!fi2,560frs. 75c.; and 
the twenty first representations of '* Faust,** at the Porte St. 
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Martte, upwards of 100,000frs., or 4000/. A single night at that 
tlieatre— also a theatre of low prices—of “ Bichard d’Arlington,” 
a long-established and popular drama by M. Alexandre Dumas, 
returned upwards of 240/., the night in question being that of 
Sunday, the 16th of January last. 

The total receipts of all thoati'es in Paris, for the year 18585 
amounted to about 533,000/., showing an increase upon the year 
1857 of between 6000/. and 7000/. In estimating these receipts, 
however, it should be remembered that. Good Friday is the only 
day throughout the year when the busy machinery of the twenty- 
two play-mills of Paris altogether stops, thou^i some of the 
more iinp()rtant,theatres cease during Passion Week. On the 
other hand, all theatres, whether ■^hventionnes or not, pay ten 
per cent, on the gross profits towards the maintenance of hospitals, 
and other public charities. The managers of secondary theatres 
are also at a great loss- fi*om l>eing obliged to keep their houses 
open during the summer heats, the expenses at that season often 
continuing on the usual scale, approaching, perhaps, to i|00/. per 
night, while the receipts occasionally scarcely realize 10/. 
Tlieatrical gains are again, generally speaking, more atfcctcd by 
the weather in Paris than in London. In summer, fine weather 
draws ofi" numbers of the middle, rmd even of the upper classes, 
to the out-door amusements ; and at all times of the year decided 
rain affects the profits of those theatres which are attended by 
audiences, the greater part of whom arrive there on foot. M. 
Bouti’6 (not the actor), recently manager of the Vaudeville, when 
speaking of the weather; used to refer to an imagmury barometer 
of his own invention, and marked by a money scale. With him 
it was always, im temps de 500 dctis, or de 50 tSeus, accordiug to 
circumstances. 

The salaries of dK\matic performers at Paris, of all grades, vary 
from 1200/. to 12/. a year. Probably two dozen names would 
include all of both sexes who receive the former sum, except, of 
course, the great musical performers at' the two opera.s; at whicli 
theatre.s, owing to the large sums paid to the pertbrmers, there is 
often a serious balance' against the manager at the ^d of the 
year. Confining onr attention to the strictly dramatio world, a 
chosen few of the second grade as to .payments receive from 
20,000frs. to 18,000 frs.; after which would follow a larger num¬ 
ber gaining 10,000 firs., 6000 frs., OT 5000 fts., d’appointments. 
Lowei* again in the scale comes a numerous host, who receive but 
a mere pittance; 1800 frs. or 1200 frs. being a very ttsoal salary 
for the performers on the Boulevard du Oriifre. The numbar of 
actresses who receive the larger sums is exceedingly Unrited; added 
to which must be re^ikoned their expense in dress; that is; in <»«- 
time de ville, which is much more varied and costly than the 
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eternal pantahn ncir and cravatte blanche. All costumes de viUe 
—jiamely, dres8es,whioh may be wom in society-—are provided by 
the actresses. 

Besides the anpual solaces, the deaders of the profession re¬ 
ceive for each night of their perforpiauo^^'what. are termed /cms 
( fees), varying, according .to.the ploss pf thoperformer, from 80 frs. 
to 6 frs. a night, foj? ootusa and actripsses j apd in many tbeatvos, 

though not at the.Theotre iB'ratu^ais, actors afe allowed to play 
while en congf. Bavel, Anial,.Felix, and others, add much to their 
gains by starring it.in the provinces, or by acting in foreigii 
countries. The aotors of the Fran 9 ais are not allowed to exhibit 
elsewhere, unless the whole troupe is engaged. 

The actual' state and condition of ^e theatres of Furls is, 
generally .speaking, fur fram satisfactoiy, apd contrasts unfavour¬ 
ably with the otherwise forward march of architectural construc¬ 
tion. It would seem perliaps, at first sight, strange that a nation 
so passionately fond of. theatrical entertainments should have 
neglected improvements in so important a pniticular; but this is 
easily accounted for, when we reflect that, under tlie paternal 
authority of the Govermnent, the embellishments of Fans pro¬ 
ceed on a general and uniform plan, without special reference 
to any particular interest. In the work of demolition and recon¬ 
struction, the churches alone are respected. The new boulevard 
shortly to be built from the new basracks at the Chateau d’Eau to 
the Barn ere duTrone, will necessitate the destrucUon of the entire 


line of tlieatres in that quarter; and, whatever may be the diffi¬ 
culties arising from, an endeavour to meet the public taste in its 
■various aspects, there can be no doubt that these playhouses, as 
well as others when occasion may require it,, will be rebuilt on 
improved models. 

Although the opera-houses are far from being complete and 
satisfactory, various plans being agitated for their construction on 
improved plans, and on more convenient sites, it is in the minor 
and secondary theatres that a want of commodious accommoda- 
•tion for the public, as well as for the artists behind the stage, is 
more distinctly felt.'• A private box at the Haymarket or Lyceum 
in London, for which you pay two guineas,, spenis.like a small 
drawing-room m comparison of the. ground floor closet into 
which you are iuhmduced at the Vaudeville or Vari6tes for about 
80s.', and in-which, according to an EngUs.hman's notion of 
■elbow-room, thej'e is scarcely space epough for a single gentleman 
and his opera cloak. , , 

Whatever may he the defects of the Farisian,theatres which meet 
the public eye, those-parts of’ a playbopse.wbich.are not usually 
visited by unprofessional persons ace, in a ;.yet more lamentable 
condition, at least in most of the secondary theatres. .While the 
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loge of a fashionable ai'tiste at the opera or the Fran^nis is an 
elegantly famished boudoir •with anteroom, at the Palais Royal 
there is scarcely room to turn round in the dingy cell ■which serves 
the performer as a dressing-room. In the theatres J)ti Boulevard 
only the principal artists have a loge to themselves, the loge being 
occupied m some cases by eight pereons- in turn. A commu* 
nity of goods is quite as difficult tof carry out here dS elsewhere; 
the pots of red, white, and blue ranged upon the shelves become so 
many bones of contention, and the quarrels behind the scenes may 
occasionally be more t^ the life than those acted upon the stage. 

In conclusion, whatever changes for the social fabric of France 
the future may have in reserve, it is scarcely possible to imagine 
n period wheTi the Parisian will be indifferent to dramatic enter¬ 
tainments ; still less can we conceive him to entertain towards 
the profession such feelings of antipathy and hostility as once 
existed in Genova and in London.' And here let us add one 
word ns to the origin and history of such sentiments. 

The notion that all stage-plays whatsoever and whensoever are 
abomination, is a Christian tenet of great antiquity, though, like 
many other ancient Christian tenets, it cannot be traced baeJt to 
the apostolic age. Tertullian was the first Christian who broke 
out in open invective against theatrical nmusemeuts. In his 
treatise “ Do Spectaculis,” he declares that the Evil One himself 
puts on the -player’s buskin, by which he impiously adds 
to his stature. The hostility to plays and players thus ex¬ 
pressed by Tertullian was ■ hut the echo of a finding then very 
general in Christendom, arising from the ludicrous representu- 
tions given at the heathen theatres of the tedious and sometimes 
unintelligible disputes whicli took place between the differing 
doctora of the various Christian schools. Hence was transmitted 
to^the chur^ of later ages an hereditary animosity against the 
profession, wmch, until lately, extended to denying the rites of 
burial to its members. In the Roman Catholic world of the 
present day, (iSjjecially in that of Paris, few are to be found 
amongst tne laity who would absolutely and unconditionally 
anathematize the stage; but looking to the clerical influence 
exerted-at Naples, Rome, and even in the Faubourg St. Germain 
at Paris, there is little'doubt'of what the tlergy would do if 
they could. The Histriomastix school of -England or America 
— for Geneva knows it no longer'—descends not so. imme¬ 
diately from Tertullian as finm Galvin, or rather 'perhaps from 
tbe fanatics of our Great Rebellion, who fonnd a voice for their 
antipathy to tbe drama in Prynne; Up to that moment of our 
history the play had continued to he a popukr pastime in;-Eng¬ 
land even on the Sunday; on which day 'King James s court 
enjoyed their masques, and the Londoner his public theatre. . 
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qnestion is aoktiowlsdged to be the great diplo 
JL nifttic QU6Sbon of the day. The Congress of Paris by 
spontMBOEMy itidudiilg it amongst ilie subjects for its delibe¬ 
ration, has publicly recognised its importance. By this acton 
the part of a conclave, the constituted representation of legal 
Goveniment in Europe, the Italian-qa^Uon Avas manumitted 
from the condition of a vain hypothesis, and introduced amongst 
the elements of European politics. Since that event three years 
have passed away, but the political state of Italy continues as 
before. The deliberations of diplomacy are unavoidably slow, so 
that its judgments, like those of old Chanceiy, are apt to be fore¬ 
stalled by the death of the original suitors, who, unless driven 
to lawless despair at procrastination, relieved the court from the 
responsibility of a decision, by taking into their own hands the 
righting of their wrongs. There are alanning symptoms at the 
present moment indicating the likelihood of such a catastrophe 
with reference to Italy. The spirit of disaffection and national 
impulse, first obliged to bow to defeat and afterwards content to 
restrain itself in confident expectation of the results of the Paris 
Congress, is« now beginning to manifest itself throughout the 
Peninsula, with an intensity that waiTants the forebodings of an 
outbreak, and makes it desirable that we should take a timely 
review of a stale of affairs which may not impossibly embroil 
Europe in a general war, and must under all circumstances 
bespeak the attention of the English.Govemment in the unavoid¬ 
able assertion of its legitimate influence. The general ignorance 
of the English public about mattem of foreign policy, extendbig 
often in a lamentable degree even to our statesmen, makes thisTho 
more* necessary, lest we find ourselves imprudently committed 
beyond return in a question from its very complicated nature 
striking into, and threateuing to affect all the interests of Europe. 

A people which has by rebellion to wrest its independeuco 
from the stern gripe of foreign enthralment, strong in a thoroughly 
effid^C and nume:feus army, has to aoliieve a victory which seems 
but just possible to on undivided effort of convulsive despair. 
Again, a people which at home is called upon to staive into 
surrender^'ana which has to extort concessions of right, fix)m its 
govemmi^, strong in a citadd of immemorial privilege ami 
armed with fhe panoply of executive force, has before it a ta3t, 
the success ef which seems to demaml its united energies. What, 
then, are the chances of success for a people aiming at reform 
under ciromustances that impose the necessity of at once fighting 
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a foreign foe of first-rate power, and of coercing at home five 
goveruments, several of which ' are connected with hi*n oy 
indissoluble ties, and all deriving from his solid establishmen 
the main buttress for their own existence ? Preliminary dis¬ 
cussions ore fatal to that rapid concert of action which alone ^n 
ensure the overthrow of an enemy, who, from hw commandmg 
strongholds throughout the country, seems in a poffltion to 
trample out at onoe the first fire of rebellion. Is it not in¬ 
evitable, then, that a people, having no traditional plans by which 
such preliminary discussions are rendered needless must he over¬ 
taken by eoufttsion in their attempts to construct an unity out of 
atoms never vet brought together ? This consideration has not 

escaped the observation of the Italians. The public mmd 
throughout the country is animated with the -conviction that 
everything is to be postponed to the emancipation of the native 
soil from Austrian dominion, that victory in Lombardy must 
of itself release the wliole of Italy from oppression, and that 
therefore all nuestions of constitutions and international arrange¬ 
ments are as nothing until freedom from the foreigner is achieved. 
It is evident, if tliis sentiment lias been sincerely adopted by 
tlie hulk of the intelligent population, and is not merely chenshed 
with self-delusive complacency, tlmt as long ns there is no real 
necessity lor abdicating individual pretensions or renouncing 
pet schemes, there exists the best possible pledge,that the people 
will avail themselves of any opportunity which may present itselt 
Ibr asserting their independence. But the opiniou that this 
feeling has made such progress as to be able to'givo for a sufli- 
eient time a common direction to the scattered members ot 
Italian uationalily, and to repress wbjit is ataed to bo an 
inveterate disposition for asserting individual rights in a degree 
incompatible with general discipline, will find many gmnsayers, 
who point with derision to the perpetual confli^ of Italians 
amongst tliemselves since the fall of the Homan, Einpire to le 
failure marked with disastrous incidents that crowned the 
of 1818, and lastly to the influence that is supposed to attach to 
the occult inspiration and mysterious machinery of Mazziman 
organization. To our mind the men who reason, m this manner 
fall from rigid veneration for toadition into a misapprehension ot 
the truth as extreme as that of those who immolate themselves 
for a conceit, the result oi? imaginative enthusiam. . , , j 

Mazzini was powerful in 1848 for, the best of reasons: he hM 
done immense services, greater than those of any other man, in 
keeping alive the torch of liberal ideas in the period of dwolation 
and gloom, when an undying conviction oouid alone prevent the 
heart of man from ,sinking“in1» apathetic indifference. When, 
therefore, the great movement came overnight and the magic 
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vision of success flashed, suddenly on the wakening eyes of Italy, 
• enthusiastic confldence was. elicited for the prophetic nature of 
the man, whoso hieropluuitic breathings, communicated at mid¬ 
night meetings in the mystic conclaves of Carbonari lodges, had 
quickened the generous devotion of yonth, had buoyed up with 
levered assuwmces the despondency of maturer years; bad been 
sufficient to make noble lives seek .voluntary martyrdom, in 
obedience to whispered bidding, and: now seemed to have 
attained the confirmation of their pledges in the indisputable 
testimony of positive achievement. No historical tradition held 
up a pattern to imitation, and still less did any actual institution 
lend the assbtance of its support to the longing efforts of Italian 
Liberalism. Thei*e was literally nothing in the whole range of 
Italian prospects capable of affecting the contemplatist with 
hope, or of attracting his sympathies. The leaden gloom of 
stagnation and mean oppression seemed to peryade the regions 
of government in the Peninsula. Under such' circumstances 
a heart, not to subside into indifference or end in despair, had to 
recur to the depths of abstract conviction for the bracing elements 
that might enable it to bear up against advei'sity. In the complete 
divorce between generous aspiration and wretched reality—in 
the utter impossibility to find any point of affinity between the 
two—mind was forcibly directed for solace to the realm of 
imagination, where it could freely intoxicate itself with the 
uncompromising indelible rights of man, and visions of their 
ultimate triumph over the incompatible enormities of existing 
estoblishments.' Now Mazzinianism is this frame of mind elabo¬ 
rated into a doctrine, and perfected into an organization. Its 
language breathed the inspiration of the most abstract principles, 
its views wore such elaborate visions as teem from an imagination 
rapt in trance above disturbances from things without, while the 
mystic symbolism pervading its secret organization with its 
form of initiatiouit esoteric illuminations, and oracular liierai'chy, 
was exactly adapted to foster a chronic fever of the imagination, 
and answer the .purposes of a season necessarily confined in its 
operations to conspiring, and occultly propagating underground 
disaiiectioD. It cannot be denied tiiat this was the work of uo 
ordinary talent. Mazzini is the very genius of conspiracy: with 
nothing to .encourage'him but. the undeviating fervour of his 
ardent rain^ he contrived*a society, which nlcmennder the circum¬ 
stances of the time could give some combination and direction to 
tlie spattered particles of Italian energy, and it cannot therefore be 
matti^ of wonder that he should havo acquii'ed oyer his partisans 
an influence which partook of veneration, and whicli enabled him, 
like the Old Man of the. Mountain, to command emissaries who 
rejojeed to be devotees. , 
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But that vrhich constitated Mazzini’s power in a period 
of appeal to the imaginative faculties precisely defeated his 
usefulness in dealing with events. With an utter absence 
of appreciation, he insisted on reconstructing in behalf of 
LibernJism the inflexible system represented on the other 
sifle by canon law. As the vision of united Italy had risen 
before bis mind in secluded meditation, so alone would he con¬ 
sent to entertain it. He could never bring himself to make 
any accc^nt of circumstances,' and as all legislation beside 
its own edicts is undeserving of notice by the rapacy, so 
Mazzini, assuming the infallible character of the Bontifl' of 
liiberalisni, denounced and sought to thwart every reform short 
of his own thorough revolution. In 1848 this imperfection in 
liis mind was not yet discovered, while in the first burst of that 
year's events the full impression of his seerlike assurances 
weiglied on his disciples with even heightened ecstasy. But 
since then a great deseition has taken place amongst his 
followCTS. Against the boon bestowed on Italy by Piedmont, 
were it only in the fact that on Italian soil it has opened a 
school free from oppressive control for discussions of every kind, 
Mazzini has not only remained blind, but has actually persisted 
to plot with spitoful and unnatural animosity, merely because its 
form does not pai'take of bis favourite republican ftisliion. 
Under the influence of self-opi»ionntivenoss he has allowed him¬ 
self to be hurried into actions which amount to deliberate 
treason against the common cause of national independence. 
In defiance of every consideration, Mazzini* with perverse 
aiToganco, has refused to yield one tittle of his republican views 
for the sake of union in the great purpose of liberating his 
country ‘from the foreigner. Isolating himself therefore from 
patriots of every shade who were not ready to subscribe to his 
exclusive opinions, Mazzini for a while maintained a following 
of some importance, composed mostly of sincere Sepublicans in 
theoi*)-, and augmented by men • painfully impressed with the 
closing circumstances of the outbreak of 1848; and consequently 
inclined to seek in extreme measures the only adequate remedy 
for inveterate ills. But Piedmont, wdiich at that time had not 
yet acquired general confidence, has since then been steadily 
Avinuing esteem. Its undoubted good faith, and sacrifices to the 
cause of independence and free goverament, has obtained for it 
at least general sympatliy in Italy. Mazzini, on the contrary, 
not only refused to co-operate with it, but used-the spell of his 
influence to impel the devotion of his adherents to insane 
attempts, entailing useless bloodshed,'and shocking- the good 
sense of the nation by their wicked recklessness. The crowning 
act was his criminal conspiracy to seize the forts of Genoa, and 
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thus to introduce rebellion and civil war into tlie State which 
Kervetf certainly as the champion hr Italy, and the sanctuary of 
lier struggling children, a proceeding so monstrous as tP have 
aroused general indignation amongst his party. In Genoa itself 
a declaration of his leading followers has lately been drown up, 
Tonottncing adherence to him, and the same spirit of defection 
is prevalent everywbme. The chief has. incurred an amount of 
discredit, which W killed the party. From being a power in 
Italy, Mazzini has now sunk into the insigniticant rii^leadcr of 
a band capable of still creating serions disturbances in some 
localities, but qujte unable to establish any permanent influence. 
Nor is this neglect of Mazsini in any way the result of unjust 
tiekleness on the'part of the public. His system, ■even, if loss 
indiscreetly employed, is quite unfit for the present phase of 
affairs. Mazzinianism reached the notural term of its existence 
the day the political action of Italy was freed from the necessity 
nf lurking in the mummeiies of Carbonari lodges, and could dis¬ 
play itself on a public arena, at once the scliool for proper discipline, 
and a stage whence to make its claims heard through Europe. 

But if the- authority of Mazzini’s influence and the efiectivo 
force of his organized system for conspiracy have been thus re¬ 
duced, what elements are there now in Italy capable, jiud likely, 
in the event of an outbreak, to give a character to the movement ? 
To render to ourselves an occounl of them, it is necessary to exa¬ 
mine the conditions of each Italian territory by itself Beginning 
in the oilier of position, and in the present state of things of 
importance, with-the Lombardo-Venetian provinces,.we here find 
a population of about five millions animated with a common 
sentiment of hostility against their Austrian rulers. The uui- 
voirsal prevalence of this feeling was proved in the general revolt 
of 1848, but it is a fact that at that time this feeling was coupled 
\mh others weakening its effective force and intensity. TTiey 
were the natural result of want of inteixeurse and acquaintance 
with each other on the port of the - population in the different 
territorial divisious of Northern Italy, rather than of confirmed 
disposition to p^^nal views or local jealousies incompatible with 
concert. This state of feelings hw ceased to exist The ex¬ 
pression of a frame of mind that did not represent obstinacy 
wedded to piqudice, but the blank abs^ce of knowledge, it has 
yielded of itsell to the evidence of frets." We have orrlTed at the 
convietiem-^^at-tiironghout the Lombardo-Venetian provinces 
there r rdilV'one dominant sentiment along with. hostility to the 
. the desire to form integral portione- of a kingdom 
'whicMBlithave the King of Piedmont for its-sovoreign. Many 
whq^i^^^m^ledge the present prevalence of . this profrssion of 
political'-'feelings consider it, however, as.’.eitiier dfrectly^se, a 
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mete lure to ensure Piedmontese assistance in driving out the 
Austrian forces, or as at least apiece of hasty self-delusion, which 
will vanish the day circumstances give an opening to local am¬ 
bitions ; and they point to the events of 1848 in oonfirmotion of 
their views. This reasoning is of a kind easily carrying assent 
by a show of evidence which, on examination, is ibund to partake 
of entire misapprehension and distorted appreciation of what 
really took place. The outbreak of 1848 was an effort on the 
pai’t of Italy to leap into possession of her full strength out of 
the disjointed condition in which she had allowed herself to lie 
ever since the .break up of the Roman Empire. Animated 
therefore bv an impulsive desire to compass something novel to 
her previous existence, the movement was unavoidably destitute 
of those wise influences which spring from experience and prac¬ 
tical insight, and which of themselves steady action when con¬ 
fined to the recovery of an object which is the mere consumma¬ 
tion of long preparatory labour. An absti'ftct idea fervently em¬ 
braced was the source of inspiration, and the fanciful imago of 
an united Italy, as held up to tile visionary ecstasy of Carbonari 
mystics, had been the nearest ajl^roach to a definite indication of 
the work that was to be performed. When the blaze of rebel¬ 
lion suddenly fired the mine throughout Italy, the jieoplo indeed 
rushed with ready zeal to promote its spread, but this action, like 
that of men call^ out into the dark on a sudden alarm, was em- 
bfurassed by confusion. The Lombard and the Venetian started 
up sincerely enthusiastic about mergiiig their existences in a 
united Italy ; hut nothing in their traditions instinctively sug¬ 
gested the propriety of beginning by a combination amongst 
themselves. Though both were alike ready for sacrifices in 
behalf of an Italitm Stale, neither of them had any reminiscences 
which could naturally impel them on occasions of this stragul| 
at once to seek each other out with the self-den 3 ring spirit Ifflrc 
could constitute a polity at least between tiiem. No portion bf 
Italy had been acouetomed to repo^ upon its neighbours, and 
thus there was nowhere that germ of concert ready which in 
critical moments can alone with requisite quickness bring the 
assistance that by energy and example is able to asaame direc¬ 
tion, and save a movement from defeating itself. This proved 
disastrous to rapid succ6||, mid befere the Italians had time to 
make good their first faMt, events put a stop to their chances ; 
but it is not true that they wilfully persevered in their errors. 

Charles Albert was not hailed, at first with the devotion which 
might seem to have bemi his due ; .but io us his partial disfavonr 
seems mpst natural. He arrived at the very beginning , of the 
movement, when the population was still in the transport of its 
Italian feeling, and no time had been allowed to review ahd esti- 
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mate the conditioil of affairs. His oharacter was of n nature not 
only to warrant, but actually to-suggest suapicion, and bis course 
of proceeding the very one sure to ruffle all the susceptibiUties of 
the hour. A Carbonari conspirator in his early days> he- hod 
willingly purchased personal pardpn.by betraying his unfortunate 
accomplices. On succeeding to the throne he had ruled with, the 
narrow-mindedness of a priest-ridden bigot,» and the jealous- 
harshness of a giant so mistrusthil as even to doubt his own 
family, during years when Liberalism could hold up no tempting 
prospects to his ambition. On the reform movemMit being in¬ 
augurated by Pius IX., he slowly and laggingly followed in its 
wake. It was only when the King of Naples had conceded a 
constitution that Charles Albert would consent to' grant one to 
his subjects, -^or were the Piedmontese popular as a nation. 
Indeed they were hwdly considered to be Italians,; and were 
looked at ranch in the some light in- which the Macedonians 
before Alexander’s time had been regarded by the Greeks. On 
setting Ins army in motion, Charles Albert issued proclamations 
with the most high-flown profes.sions of patriotic disinterested¬ 
ness, in which he disclaimed all idea of personal motives, and 
declared that the satisfaction of contributing to his fellow-coun¬ 
trymen’s delivery was all the reward he desired. Yet, from the 
Wery first day, an active and glaring canvass to set the crown of 
Lombardy on liis head was carried on, without doubt at the 
king's instigation, by men who were notorious emissaries, and bis 
whole behjftviour wivs of a kind to instil the suspicion that its 
regulating pridciple was the desire to make his assistance the 
means of concluding a bargain advantageous to himself. It 
could not but be that in the full excitement of the Italian senti¬ 
ment, this view, witii its contingent prospects of submission to a 

« trusted prince and annexation to what then was an obscure 
I unpopular State, must Irave been at first sight uninviting to 
many. Yet it is an authenticated fact, that on a serious appeal 
to the people to decide by their vote the future constitution of 
their country, this instinctive good sense elected union with 
Piedmont. In the ..flush of intoxicating success, in the tide of 
opinions directly calculated to foment inflated exaltation, with 
Maxmni untammhed in credit and actively engaged in fanning 
the spirit of. .;his adherents, the Bepablmans and^ Separatist party 
yet vanll^^in smoke. In Lombardy,*s far as it was free from* 
the Austnan8,-561,00it votes-were ^ven for incoiporation with 
Piedmoni against only 681; wMld in Venice, where the question 
was left to the decision of tirb assembly, and the separatist feeling 
was supposed to. be.Ettrpngeet,.^iKasvcarried by 127 against 6. 
In the presence of this dehberate.(a^olutioB, approved, of by 
such overwhelming majorities, it to ns absurd to lay em- 
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plmtic stress upon the seditious manifestations agmnst Charles 
Albert on the occasion of the executions of Milan. 'R was a 
moment pre-eminently calculated to confound the mind of the 
people. From the height of success they found themselves 
pitched into the depths of humiliation, with tho same rapidity 
with which they had been elated. What had been looked upon 
one day with the delight of secure possession, was discovered the 
.nfext to be hopelessly shivered'. A wild and profound conster¬ 
nation, and a perfect-conflict of disordered feelings therefore 
arose, paramount over which was a concentrated animosity 
against those who had been invested with the direction of aflairs, 
aud who now were hastily denounced ns traitors. It is evident 
that no just inference can be deduced from what occ)iiTed in a 
moment of such complete disturbance, and that jvhoever makes 
this the starting-point for his calculations, commits the same 
error as a man who, inflecting on human nature, makes the pro¬ 
ceedings of a madman the basis for his speculations. Every 
reason which in 1H48 could tell in favour of Piedmont, tells now 
with redoubled force. What then was looked to only witli tho 
confidence of inward conviction, is now hehcld in tho impressive 
attraction of a proved fact, within the cognizance of all. 

Our observations liave led us to tho conclusion that it is not 
only a sentiment of reliance which animates tho Lombarils 
towards Piedmont. They seem to us to have completely identi¬ 
fied themselves in feeling with it, to consider themselves ns merely 
lopped off members of it, and to be panting for^he actual con¬ 
summation of a union. No mau more illustrious fur talent and 
character appeared in 1848 than Manin, Hfs genius was essen¬ 
tially that of a noble-minded statesman, which did not, however, 
prevent his entering into the movement with the predilections 
of a republican, and with sentiments strongly disinclined to acc^ 
a Piedmontese«overeignty. Yet Manin died in Pniis a firm and 
zealous adherent of Piedmont. The efforts of his last years were 
all directed with indefatigable energy to promote by his counsel 
and weight the adhesion of public opinion to the House of 
Savoy. Now, Manin was one of thosfe men who' at once aro 
types and leaders; (the secret of their influence residing itt a 
practical sense which makes them intuitively refiedt the confor¬ 
mation of things} and we believe that he reprraents in the revo¬ 
lution* his feelings npdenwent a conversion that hn,n been growing 
in intensity throughbat Norttiern Italy. It is bften asserted that 
the Austrian i-ulb is not detest'by the whdle population; that 
the disaffected only constitute'n section, conStstmg' es^cially of 
the nobility and ap^ art^' ine^ely aifliS^ 

craving for anthoritiy that the'4ahe'and material pirdsj^rity con¬ 
sequent on the etflcieht 'l^ilbvisioiis of Austrian administration 
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have won tho acquieseeuoe. of those large portions of the com¬ 
munity living by trade and industry, and that above all the agii- 
cultural population is strongly in favour of the existing govern¬ 
ment, so tliat it would be ready actively to co-operate in coercing 
any movement on the part of men whom in their characters of 
landlords and proprietdTs it is represented as hating. And this is 
not merely said by men who might be pardoned for greater zeal 
than knowledge. Austrian politicians of standing do not hesi¬ 
tate to bring forward these arguments with all the weight of 
their authority, so that we think it worth while shoitly to give 
our reasons for completely disbelieving their conectness. ' 

The Austrian rule can onlyhe said not to be detested with unani- 
mons intensity throughout Northern Italy in that sense in which 
every sentiment running through n population of great extent must 
natnrally encodnter degrees of modification. Thus in Lombardy 
there is a general difference in spirit between the inhabitants of 
its northern and southern districts. The former are a more 
hardy, defiant, and impetuous race, while the latter, living in the 
affluent and luxuriant plains, ore more inert and inclined to con¬ 
tract something of the immobility that attaches to the richness of 
their soil. These would never he the pioneers of a revolt, while 
those, on the contrary, are of an indomitable forwardness; and this 
dhmprises the whole distinction. The men in the plains of 
Lodi have never sho^vn any sympa^y for Austria ; on the con¬ 
trary, they were very active participators in the early stages of the 
rebellion. They must not be relied on for a forlorn hope, or to hold 
out in desperate resistance to the last, because tlieir temper na¬ 
turally inclines them to the peaceful pursuits of the dairy and the 
mart; but their feelings are Italian; they would cheerfully obey 
an authority that speaks to them with the form of a constituted 
government; they will contribute their quota to a conscription 
fovied by order from the ruling power; only if, tiie war lasted 
long they wonld probably be the first to sigh for the flesh- 
pots of Egypt. So far is it from being true that the Austrian 
government 'has by a good administration conciliated the good¬ 
will of any olass, that on the contrary it has inflamed the ani¬ 
mosity of the whole country by its exactions during the last ten 
years. In 1847, the clear revenue drawn from the Lomhardo- 
Ymmtian provinces, after all deductions, amounted to 90,285,798 
francs. It is colctdated tiiat in 1855, owing to increase* taxa¬ 
tion,bum transmitted to Vienna amounted to 137,600,090 
francs. No claw has escaped the lynx-eyed rapacity of the ex- 
ohCqueri but tibe agrioalfu^ one has esp^ally from the 

heavy imposts laid on land, and iirisaered. fearfully oppressive 
' through the-oocurreace of a sac^'tsf d^<s^t crops from dis¬ 
eases of a mysterious nature. This has^ caused great misery and 
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even absolute destitution in some of the more northern districts; 
amongst which the Valtellina has been one of the most heavily 
visited, so that the animosity of idiese parts is now heightened by 
the rancour pecolitvr to the bitterness of personal suffering. Nor 
has the effect of these exactions been in any way mitigated by 
considerate treatment on the part of the officials. 

The Austrian government is of all the least supple, and its agents 
are the most pi^'ully inept for suiting the lumber of traditional 
instruction to modem requirements. It is indeed not a spirit of 
active and wanton t 3 rranny which actuates them, but a spirit of 
offensive clumsiness perv^es their conduct which makes them 
blindly contrive on all occasions to wound the feelings of those 
with whom they have to deal, and converts their zeal into dull obse- 
qniousuess that ucver departs from the letter of proscriptiou, and 
never rises to sufficient independence of judgment to be capable 
of enlightening its superiors by counsel or informatipn that 
might seem to convey remonstrance against tlie wisdom of their 
views. A government depending on such inferior instmments, 
and yet called upon to deal with the most complicated difficul¬ 
ties, is over exposed to be misled into fatal errors through the 
blutulering servility of those to whom it trusts for wholesome 
advice. This has been emphatically the case with regiu’d to its 
Italian possessions, where the notions of stringent centraliza^ott 
in the hands of an irresponsible executive, which formed the sum 
of Bchwarzenberg’s militaiy mind, have been made the principle 
of government. Re-entering by force of arms into possession of 
provinces that had risen in unanimous rebelliofl, the Austrians 
did nothing to confirm their hold thereoli beyond subjecting them 
to the strict watch of mihfiiry occupation. No concessions were 
made, and no institutions were panted that might in some sense 
respond to the known aspirations of the people, and tend even¬ 
tually perhaps to propitiate tlie goodwill of that numerous class 
in all countnes which is disinclined to violence, and from motives 
of prudence and calculation always ready to abide by wbat is 
existing, should it yield the slightest satisfaction to its.llmiied and 
very humble demands. We do not pretend to affirm that the 
sitnotion of the Austrian government was free , from moat -per¬ 
plexing ombarraasments, and that any adminiskation posaible on 
its part would have sinoerely conciliated the population at large. 
On the contrary, we believe the aatipuAl s^ntuh^t in the Lom- 
hardo-.Yenetiau |a:oviuces to be be)roiid compulmon, and tliat it 
would certainly .have trial to torn into ite oirgan and instrument 
whatever institutions the government.have granted,But 
. this consideration is foreign to. th^ fueetion how the Anstrians 
stand actually in unless as. affording a 

confirmation of thehp neeqssarily absolute isolation from their 
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subjects in the * exclusive position which, they have obstinately 
assumed. 

Much noise, indeed, was made in the papers, a couple 
of years ago, about great modificationB :to be introduced in. tbe 
system on the occasion of the emperor's brother 'acquiribg< the 
vioeroyalty. It was then represented that the close dependence on 
Vienna, vrhioh had mode the governor of Lombardy a mere sub¬ 
altern, should ceasethat the Archduke was to be a viceroy in t^e 
full meaning of the word, as well as in the full enjoyment of the 
pageant. With a prince of the blood-royal habitually residing in 
the capitals of the provinces, a new life was to be infused into the 
whole system , of adminiatration. Italians were to form the staff 
of government; the provincial councils were to be endowed with 
active powers; in short, it was announced that, as far as was com¬ 
patible with tlie fact of foreign suzeminty, the just demands of 
national feeling should be complied with by a government consult¬ 
ing the experience of native counsellors, gratifying honourable 
ambition by studiously fostering it; and, above all, actively 
promoting the material prosperity of the people. But all this 
proved so complete a hoax that it might have been left unnoticed 
by us but for the damaging ridicule it has heaped on govern¬ 
ment. The Archduke, a young man of more ardent intentions 
than wisdom, really fancied himself invested with the powers of 
a viceroy, but with chai’acteristic indiscretion, he was. satisfied to 
assume his post without having firat token the precaution to 
secure the confirmation of the authority with which he believed 
himself to he ""entrusted. On his arrival in Lombard v, never 
doubting himself to be in charge of full power, he acted and 
spoke with the assurance of the Emperor’s representative, re(;eiv- 
ing petitions, promising concessions, pledging himself to r)btain 
favour. But the expectation inevitably raised by all this flourish 
of spontaneous condescension, altogether out of place with what 
hitherto had. happened, was to end in such thorough hollowness 
as to produce the universal impression of .an intended imposture. 
The truth' is, that the leaven of • inveterate > tradition prevailed in 
Vienna over any independent inclinations that at times sprang 
up in the Emperor. The confederation of official pedants, strong 
in the obstinacy of imbibed prejudice, was more than his feeble 
resolution could prevent itseff. from succumbing to. The Arch¬ 
duke' viewoy^B' suggestions submitted to these Aulic counsellors 
were czHdcljwd with alb the deference due to their author, and 

fostering of musty formalisms,^hut were nevertheless 
poftbmmfy rq^ted with the stolid impailiibUity which appertains 
to j^n-comprehensioUi ■ Thus was presmited the spectacle of an 
viceroy-usber^, in with; every flourish which could eu- 
h|i^ce expectation; tlien reduced to the ^tiablc humiliation of 
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aueiug itimself crossed ia evei’y measure by the determined oppo¬ 
sition of the ministers, his suggestions disregarded, and his promises 
disavowed, until his authority had been cut down to such mise¬ 
rable proportions ns not to allow him even to accede to a propo¬ 
sition for a change in tho uniform of a body of firemen without 
reference to head-quarters. The consequence is, that on the 
one hand the Archduke has become an object of derision to the 
quick-witted Italians, while on the other there has spread il 
renewed and bitter conviction tliat, with an administration indis¬ 
solubly wedded to notions of stem centralization, and determined, 
without regard for local peculiarities, on forcing the roller of 
levelling uniformity, ballasted by a crushing weight of burthens, 
throughout a discordant empire, there is no hope for any relief 
from those vexatious grievances which are notoriously exhaust¬ 
ing tho country, and whose injustice has been tacitly acknow¬ 
ledged by the Archduke’s attempts to advocate their removal. 
In a word, the Archduke's mission has been worse than a failure; 
it has glaringly revealed how it is beyond the nature of things 
to bridge over by any contrivance the gulf between Lombardy 
jind Vienna; while to the slurs already fixed on government, that 
of discrediting ridicule has now been added. There has not even 
been obtained tho fallacious success of being able ostentatiously 
to exhibit the brilliant pageant of a court that might claim to be 
of native composition, and dazzle observation by a show of popu¬ 
lar attendance. The society of Milan may be said to have stood 
entirely fJoof from the court, in spite of every effort to entice the 
aristocracy into its service; in fact, the Court lifts been obliged 
to abstain from ytale-balls through want of guests that could bo 
invited. It is true that some few individuals prominently impli¬ 
cated in 1848, as foi’as lending their names, went, have availed 
themselves of the amnesty, and returned to Milan, hut they are 
very few in number, mostly suffering from financial embai’rass- 
ments, damaged in any reputation they ever possessed by this act 
of compromise, and put thoroughly beyond the pale of society. 
The Court circle dues not amount to much above thirty families, 
and these .are not accessions; they ai-e old Austrian adherents, 
intimately allied with Vienna by ties of long standing, and gave 
it tho full benefit of their influence before and daring 1848, so 
that their weight in the country can be fairly appreciated. In¬ 
deed this total estrangement between the Austrians and all the 
intelligent classes is not disputed by the former, but they are 
fond of asserting that hostility is restricted to these, and that 
they con confiflently reckon on the active assistance tif the. rural 
population, in consequence of its enmity against the proprietors 
of the soil. This view, which is prevalent in regions wmch ought 
to be the best informed in Austria, is to ns most startling. We 
[Vol. LXXI. No. CXL.]— New Semes, Vol. XV. No. II. U H 
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have ourselvea tlie most iatimate conviction that thero is na 
shadow of reason to warrant its being entertained, and we would 
take its undoubtedly general acceptance in Austria as a single 
instance of the disastrous consequences that can be entoilcd by 
servants who consider themselves bound in duty to revere their 
master 8 wishes for gospel truth, whose education induces them 
unconsciously perhaps, but yet servilely, to report on all matters 
in .the sense they would have tiiem wear, and from an abject 
worship for authority precipitate its disasters by taking pleasure 
in pampering it with stupid adulations. 

There is no counti'y inEurope so free from social disaffection as 
Italy. The ideas involved in Socialism and Communism, and 
bearing reiei'ence to an unequal division of enjoyment and labour 
between rich and poor, have made no way in Italy. The ground 
is essentially unsuited to their propagation, from the close union 
which pervades ail classes. There are high titles and illustrious 
names in Lombardy, hut society itself is not aristocratic—^it is on 
one level for all, whether accidentally hearing titles or not; and for 
the peasantry, ^e one is just as much the signore ns the other. 
There is no ill-will between the gentry in their capacity of pro¬ 
prietors and the rural population, but, on the contrary, a very 
friendly feeling from old and unbroken associations. There are 
no feudal rights and veiatious privileges wliich could make the 
one objects of hatred to the other, or excite feelings of jealous 
envy. The intercourse between peasantfy and gentry has some¬ 
thing which partakes of the patriarchal, combined with modem 
familiaritv. The Austrian official, trained in counti'ies wh,ore the 
relationship of lord and dependent are of the most uncomfortable 
kind—taught by his experience iu Slavonic regions of the exis¬ 
tence of a force that, in the case of revolt, cun he effectively 
turned against the nobles, its general promoters, has, with his 
usual want of discrimination, transfeired to Lombardv the fore- 
gone conclusions arrived at in Poland. And that this is not a 
gratuitous interpretation of our own, is evidenced by an officially- 
authenticated piece of delusion in the highest quarters, which 
will be acknowledged as such by everybody. In a despatch of 
April 2, 1848, to Lord Palmerston, Lord Ponsonby reports a 
conversation with Count Ficqnelmont, at that time Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at Vienna, hut who had himself occupied the 
highest civil post in Lombardy, and ought therefore to have 
been thoroughly acquainted with its circumstances. We find 
this (wtesman reported to have expressed an opinion that 
“Austria could at any moment she Hked avail herself of the 
peasantry against their superiors, so that she would have perfect 
facility in procuring the ruin imd destruction of those persons," 
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at tlio veiy time that events were publicly giving the lie to these 
assertions. It is a notorious fact, corroborated by official docu¬ 
ments to be found in the papers laid before Parliament, that 
the peasantiy everywhtiro joined in the movement against the 
Austrians. There is no instance on record where the contrary 
was the case. It is true that when disaster overcame their efforts, 
some districts lost heart, and even manifested a hostile sentiment 
against the Piedmontese during their retreat, not from sympathy for 
the Austrians, but out of bittor resentment against the supposed 
inefficiency of the former in delivering them from their hated 
yoke. But this was very partially the case; and betvteen the two 
campaigns, while the army of Eadetzky occupied Lombardy with¬ 
out any diversions, the country population of the Northern districts 
by itself kept up a determined guerilla warfare. We may therefore 
dismiss this notion of a peasant rising in favour of Austria as a 
delusion. 

There seems to us, indeed, to be bnt two inshnments in the 
hands of the Austrian government which can be at all ser¬ 
viceable in possibly promoting some degree of peaceful influ¬ 
ence. The charitable foundations in Lombardy are both nume¬ 
rous and immensely endowed. The Great Hospital in Milan, 
founded by h’ranoesco Sfurza, is, we believe, the largest individual 
owner of landed propei-ty in the province. The management 
of this establishment has been confided to men on whom the 
Government thinks it can rely, being recruited either from its 
small band of adherents or from the ranks of thg Church; and 
it is hoped that in their capacity of landlords they may find 
means of exerting considerable influence on the peasantry. It 
would be rash to give an opinion how far this influence may 
extend. We believe the individuals selected to be for the most 
part devoted to Austrian and Conservative interests, and that it 
will not he from lukewarmness that they will fail the Government. 
It may, however, be pointed out as a significant want of (‘onsis- 
teucy between precept and practice, that while Austrian statesmen 
profess themselves assured that so settled an enmity exists between 
peasantry and proprietors as to expose these last to he at any 
moment set upon by the former, they yet should consider it a 
material accession to their strength to have secured the assistance 
of a landlord influence certainly not modified in any of those 
features which afe suggested as unavoidable causes for this pro¬ 
tended estrangement. The other instrument of political propa- 
gandisra set to work by the Austrian Government is the Con- 
cordat, -with which it pretendsf to have successfully bound to its 
cause the whole body of the clergy. This is also a measure the 
import of whose resuite it is yet too early satisfactorily to ascer* 

. H H 2 
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Inin. The liOmbardo-Venetinn clergy was decidedly national in 
1848. The village priests* actively co-operated in the movement; 
and the highest dignitaries, including the Archbishop of Milan, if 
tliey showed no very forward zeal in promoting it, at-least accom¬ 
modated themselves without resistance to its triumph, and graced 
it Avith the sanction of their presence. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that originally that movement was associated' with 
what was believed to be the political inclination of the Pope, and 
therefore might have then infected the clergy, from circumstances 
wliich now would not be forthcoming. As far as wo can ventrjliB 
to trust our observation and the inquiries we have made in div^ 
<lunrtor8, we should be inclined to consider the inferior cler^, 
both parish priests and monks, us still strongly imbued with thd 
national feeling against the Austrians, while its higher grades are 
ns usual exclusively Papal Churchmen, and therefore devoted 
adherents tb the existing Government. We confess not to seo* 
clearly why the Concordat must prove a means of securing the 
grateful loyalty of the inferior clergy. It certainly consecrates 
the legal possession of privileges whicli have long been the object 
of ecclesiastical ambition, hnt it consecrates this possession to 
the exclusive advantage of some despotic dignitaries. The rank 
and file of the clergy nre delivered over, bound hand and foot, to 
the discretionary power of its superioi s iiud bi.shops. We have 
doubts'whether the exercise of this authority is not producing 
discontent among those who are subjected to it, for this discipline 
is in Lombardy something new in spirit and practice. The 
Milanese clergy is, in fact, animiited with notions of peculiar 
independence of Rome: and the trilling variations in the 
liturgy which constitute the whole matter of tlie Ambrosian ritual, 
have sufficed to make it consider itself a priviJjBgcd body. , It is 
haughtily proud of its individual exemption from the uniform 
pi’ostration itr everything to Rome, and most jealously sensitive 
of the least eiicroaehnieut on the ancient order of its rights, 
l-fere there is consequently nn element, not to be found in any 
other Catholic country, aiwl which may considerably counteract 
the strict Roman sentiment. What might, liowever, have serious 

* Gomul CamjiMl to lard Palmentm. 

" Milan, April 6, 1848. 

" I shall ifealy add, iu coiicbisioo, iny lord, that the entliusiaaiA, obedience, 
and -tranquillity of all classes in Loml»rdy caunot ' be surpassed. Arcligioiis 
feeling predonunatea throughout,; pa^palor^ among the lower classes, who 
coiisi&r the war against the Austrians M holy, it beiug sanctioned by their 
beloved. Pius tX.; with, most of tlie there are priests who inarch at 

their head, carrying crubifixes, and animating; the soldiewby their harangues.” 
..^Correnpottdentte retpedting the Affodnof Jaxuary to Jme, 1848, 

bdd before Parliaments 
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weight in inclining*tlio clergy ultimately to espouse the cause of 
Austria is the hostility on principle declared against the Pied¬ 
montese Government *by the Court of Pome in consequence of 
its ecclesiastical legislation essentially violating the canon law. 
Il’his is tt point that touches the feeling of all churchmen alike, 
and bespeaks the sympathy of the whole class in behalf of vested 
interests, cherished with the jealous pride of a badge of distinc¬ 
tion. Here, wo think, lies what may prove the germ of future 
danger, unless rendered innocuous by timely precaution; for it 
wei*e folly to ignore the weight which generally attaches to. the 
opinions of the country clergy from their means of influencing 
their flocks, and especially the great disaster thoy would have it 
in their power to bring on the national cause if, irritated by inju¬ 
dicious provocations, they should unfortunately devote them¬ 
selves to excite popular prejudice against the only State capable 
of becoming a natural champion for the North of Italy. 

Beyond the elements thus indicated we ore unable to discover 
anything whereon the Austrian Government can roly for the least 
moral support; and giving it the full benefit of these, we think 
they amount to very little in their present condition of development. 
Its hold on the Italian provinces therefore reduces itself to the 
painful tenure of perpctiial military occupation of a hostile terri¬ 
tory. Irrespective of the ruinous drain imposed alike on rulers 
and subjects by such a chronic state of mutual hostility, the 
Austrian military position viewed in itself must be allowotl to be 
most formidable. With the citadels of Peschiera, Verona, and 
Mantua armed with a perfection that has made them be looked 
upon as models of engineering, and disposed in the pr)8itiun of 
a triangle, considered by tacticians as the least pregnable piece 
of ground in Europe—with i’incenza converted, in spite of 
treaties, into a first-class fortress, securing the free passage across 
the Po into Parma and Central Italy—with the stronghold of 
Venice put in effective order, and entnisted .to an efficient gai-- 
rison—and .with an ai’my well-disciplifted, perfectly equipped, 
animated with a steady soldier-like spirit, and of immense pro¬ 
portions, Austria may duly consider herself a match in the field 
for any fair military contest, much more so for any irregular 
revolt. But Austria has fiot been content with those precautions 
within the circuit of her proper dominion. Alive to the danger of 
contagion, she has felt compelledi in self-defence, to occupy strong 
positions in tlie territories of her feeble neighbours, from which 
she has taken it upon herself to bridle the spirit of discontent 
with that strong hand Wanting to her decrepit allies; This site 
has especiflUy found incumbent on jfier in Papal States, where 
she has strong garrisons in. the great towns of Bologna and 
Ancona, and, in a word, occupies the Bomagna and the Tiega- 
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tioiis witli a force that makes her the virtlial master of that 
counti’y. 

The public feeling towards the Government on the part of its 
subjects throughout the Papal States may be correctly comprised 
in one word—disaffection. But when we wish to pass on beyond 
that one general fact, and to define the leading features of this 
discontent, we fail to find that compactness of views which exist 
in Lombardy, and haver dififtculty in separating, out of an entan¬ 
gled-mass of complex circumstances, that which is essential from 
much which is Mlacious and passing., Prom its peculiar and two¬ 
fold character, the Roman Government, ever since its origin, has 
been in a false position with regard to its subjects. From this 
source spring those privileges and institutions that distinguish it 
from every other Government, and are so intimately identified with 
its specific nature, as hitherto successfully to defy attacks. The 
Pope, while in one sense merely the sovereign of an Italian State, 
is, in another point of view, on object of acknowledged venera¬ 
tion for a large number of Christian governments, who profess 
themselves bound by sacred considerations to protect his pros¬ 
perity. Thus it happens that his subjects have been plungefl into 
a gulf of tribulation; for while they themselves are subjects, in the 
full sense of the word, exposed to all the hardships of taxation 
and exaction, they find that they have to fight against a niis- 
government, which somehow never can be corrected by their best 
efforts; for no sooner have they mastered it by such means as 
are left to protes^ting subjects, than they find it set up afresh by the 
united exertions of Catholic Christendom. The complicated era- 
hairassments of these conditions, affording no glimpse of probable 
relief from any perceptible quarter, have naturally thrown the 
discontented adrift to seek remedies for themselves, and deprived 
them of a natural nucleus around which instinctively to congre¬ 
gate and train up the powers of disaffection in a settled direction. 
This is the reason why the Roman States afforded a favourable 
soil for the propagation* of Carbonari and ^Mazziniau doctrines. 
Desperate circumsttmees incline to desperate thoughts ; and men 
who found every avenue to national reform closed up by the im- 
praotioablo nature of an inveterate system, were ready-made 
converts to the necessity for its absolute demolitiou. Repub¬ 
licanism was, therefore, not the expression of any native i)ro- 
pensity to this particulaf form of government from local traditions 
of rntmiei^-independenoe. It was instinctively adopted as the 
appropri^' expression of the' subversive aspii’ations which na¬ 
turally animated men towards a government that, owing to radi¬ 
cal elements of Incompatihility, did' not, and seemingly could 
nfcjer effect one point of affinity with their desires. The Repub- 
tf^ism of the Roman States amounted consequently but to a 
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profession of thorough abjuration, and by no ineans to a well- 
considered profession of positive faith. Nothing which occurred 
in 1848 invalidates this view. The liepublic proclaimed in Borne 
was the result of the accidental necessity to construct a go¬ 
vernment in the room of one which had taken itself .away 
at a moment when no ready materials were forthcoming for the 
purpose. The deserted State was left to the occupation of the 
firat who chose to take possession of it; and the universal dis¬ 
affection of all classes hailed an ail vent which hy its fact sig¬ 
nalized, at all events, the manifest downfall of the old government. 
One inference alone can be legitimately drawn from the Republic 
with which, in spite of favourable auspices, the reform movement of 
1818 struggled, and that is as to the all but insuperable obstacles 
inherent in the Papacy to prevent its accommodating itself to 
the ordinary requirements made on every proper government. The 
differences which led to the catastrophe ending in the Republic 
were not the ordinary incidents attending all revolts when directed 
against a sovereign who refuses to yield to force; they sprang from 
a conflict in the Pope’s breast between his political duties as pontift' 
and as prince—a conflict that prevented the establishment of an 
effective executive, and that must continue ns long as tlie Pope 
remains the Pope. The radical defects in the pontifical govern¬ 
ment rendering it so difficult of improvement, are its exclusion 
of laymen from office, and its principles of ecclesiastical privilege, 
as embodied in canon, law. Other failings, which enter more or less 
into the category of mere abuse, might be remedied by the govern¬ 
ment as it now exists, while these two are iefentified with the 
essence of its peculiar character, and therefore constitute its 
primary elements both for friend and foe. With reference to the 
first of these it is sufficient to say, that it alone is enough to 
entail for ever the. disaffection of its subjects. W'hile the 
civil administration is confided in all its branches to the direction 
of individuals, whose capacities are only rendered eligible by 
virtue of previous membership in a caste, the essential character 
of which is to forswear, by a vow of celibacy, the strongest ties 
of human nature, the whole lay population is at once condemned 
to idle vocuitv, or at best is restricted to the humblest careers. 
This grievance touches all alike; mtd the, natural consequence, 
as we have already said, is the universal disaffection of all classes. 
The Papal Government can eommmad the supppit of no one 
portion of society in its dominions, because it cannot bespeak in 
its behalf the interest of any one. Neither the aristocracy, nor 
the officials, nor the armj, have any feelings of faithfulness to a 
government which has it not within its power to onim.ate. itself 
with any of them. Hence there prevails throughout the .'Papal 
•States a tone of laxness in all the relations of governmeifi^,until 
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autUoiitv iirts sunk into, a state of general dilapidation. The 
second defect we have mentioned is of even still- greater con¬ 
sequence. It is not beyond the range of conception how the 
[’ope might conoiliate tlie introduction of . the lay element into 
the administration of his States with a maintenance of his eccle¬ 
siastical character; but it is absolutely beyond possibility that 
any satisfactory system of government can he brought about 
unless the Papacy should, rel^ in those exclusive pretensions 
which hitherto have constituted its political code. No human 
ingenuity will ever be able to blend into harmony two claims so 
contmdietory to each other^ as that of human right to vindicate, 
and that of inscrutable prescription from on high to impose, its 
authority. ^ In 1B48 the Pope did, indeed, surrender the canon 
law, but since then this concession has been fully taken back 
with all the other concessions of that time; and the Court of 
B^ome has of late steadfastly concentrated its energies on reviving 
everywhere its traditional authority in pristine vigour, especially 
since the achievement of tl)e Austrian Concordat encourages it by 
a piece of bi'illiant success. Under these circumstances the pros¬ 
pects of amelioration aftbrd little that cheers hope, and there cannot 
be a doubt that whatever diverging opinions may exist in the 
country as to how it would be most desirable to reconstitute the 
Boman States, the impression that reform emanating from the Go¬ 
vernment is hopeless, has since the restoration grown to an inten¬ 
sity infecting even tliose men whose moderate opinions were evi¬ 
denced by tlieir opposition to the Bepubliciui Government, aiul 
who limit their desires to proportions quite compatible with Papal 
dignity. 

While discontent has thus grown in these circles, it has 
been, met by a conciliatory approach on the part of those given 
formerly to extreme views- When Mnzziui was compelled to 
leave Bbme, be left behind him' a strongly organized society, both 
in the city itself and througliout the.Papal States- The remote 
and sombre towns of the Romagna, sullenly brooding over i*eiui- 
mscences of olden Jndependence, and- slinmded from the inspec¬ 
tion of ’ spying informers in their secluded position along the 
Adriatic coast, had been the favourite lurking-places for Carbonari 
conspiracy from its very beginning. In the recesses of this hidden 
district the lamp of liberal aspirations hud been clandestinely kept 
alive by a knot of devotees, whose lives had been one perpetual 
plot, and wfio wto© onlj encouraged by the nssutanccs of their own 
fervent iii^^Bations and the reflection of their own mystic rites 
of ussadation. Here had be^* the h^irth on which, in undi$- 
turbnd ecstiisy, the kindled glow of Italian feeling was blown 
into the fanciful corascation of an United'Bepiiblic, with Rome 
fO^ its sent of government. Nor had the . rapid events of 1848 
and 1840, in spite of their disappointments, been calculated to 
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dispel at once the illusions of these heated visions. The natiu’e 

of the diffloulties encountered by the constitutionalists in their 
dealing^ with the sovereign, and the impression attending the 
ex,tinction of the republic by foreign intervention,.had singularly 
confirmed public opinion in the justness of Mazzini’s belief that 
compromise was ftn absolute impossibility, and extreme measures 
the only wisdom. Mazziui, therefore, left tlie Boman soil with 
the estimation of a victim to the iniquitous adversity that lay on 
Italy, and cherished by a confiding and admiring public as its all 
but worshipped leader. In spite of this original popularity, 
Miizzini’s influence is now completely on the wane. From being 
tlie dominant party^^imongst the Liberals of the country, which 
they certainly w'ore in the period immediately succeeding, the re¬ 
turn of the Pope from Gaeta, his followers have dwindled into 
scattered knots of partisans, the representatives of a lingering 
local sentiment, and expressive rather of doubt as to the possi¬ 
bility of procuring reform by moderate conduct than of a rooted 
republican conviction. Towns which but a short while ago were 
reckoned strongholds of Mazzinianism, are now either entirely in 
the hands of the moderate party, or at least strongly contested by 
them. This decay is especially remarkable in the Bomagna and 
Alarches, where the Mnzzinians still, however, retain their greatest 
degree of strength. The landed proprietors in these districts are 
a class very different from those in the western provinces of the 
Boman States. They arc highly cultivated and enlightened, and 
thei)' intimate intercourse with their dependents has invested 
them with the influence that attaches to our ooifntry gentlemen. 
'I'lu'se men, deeply discontented at being subjects of the Pope, 
and in former times determined Carbouarics, liave now generally 
forsaken Mazzinianism. Bologna, a city entitled to the rank of 
a capital, the residence of important families, who always live 
away from Rome, and thus a centre of intercourse that re¬ 
flects its influence on the whole Romagna, is distinguished by a 
strong but temperate Liberal feeling. Even Ravenna, the very 
citadel and sanctuary of Carbonarism, which, when hunted down 
everywhere else, always found shelter behind its ancient walls, 
and a lair fur machinations in the solitude of its trackless forests, 
is now renouncing devotion to the cause. Of the towns where 
Mazzinianism is still in snfficient force to be capable of under¬ 
taking somethingi Ancona is the most important; but its 
stren^h here is of a kind not worthy of confidence. Secret 
organization enables' the seet to dispose of the turbulent assist¬ 
ance of a low mob that .congregates about the hiurbour, and 
is ready to commit assassination and to indulge in riots as often 
as paid or instigated. . 

The party which is gradually displacing the old Mazzinian one 
calls itself the Piedmontese party, by which it means to ex- 
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press its desire to direct its efforts towards aiding, as fur as 
in it lies, the success of the present Piedmontese policy, both 
us regards constitutional administration and the expv^sion of 
the Austrians.. The notion of merging into one Stete, to be 
governed by the King of Piedmont, cannot be said to enter into 
the positive articles of the party’s creed, because such an 
eventuality is hardly entertained as possible for the present, and 
the party deems it right to restriot its energies towards attaining 
what is immediately feasible, rather than to waste itself in tran¬ 
scendental considerations. To this opinion it is urged by far 
higher reasons than of mere personal convenience. The great 
patriotic purpose of Italy’s liberation from Hhe foreigner, and 
ultimate union, induces public opinion to-the conviction, that to 
precipitate internal reform by revolutionary measures, before the 
successful termination of the war of independence, would probably 
weaken the national forces at the decisive moment in a degree 
destructive of victory, aud perhaps lead to disastrous complica¬ 
tions, attended by overwhelming foreign interventions. The 
lively sense of this danger is tlie chief motive why men who ore 
perfectly aware of the serious obstacles opposed by the nature of 
the Papacy to proper reform, yet conceive it desirable to depart 
for the present as little as possible in their demands from wliat 
might fairly be conceded by the powers in possession. It is be¬ 
lieved that a compact Italian State, once established at the 
north of Italy, vrould more easily extend its preponderating 
influence over sovereigns fearful of losing the wrecks of ehevislicd 
authority by self-willed obstinacy, than over the less tractable 
pretensions of governments impelled to assert the vigour of their 
recent titles. In the Bomau States the efforts of the Pied- 
montese pai'ty would be therefore probably directed to bring 
about (m administrative separation between the Bomagua' and 
those eastern provinces of the Pope’s dominions which have 
always been in immediate dependence on Rome. This project 
has the double advantage of at once tolerably responding to the 
indications of nature, and of being sanctioned by diplomatic 
authority. At the Congress of Vienna it was proposed to l^rince 
Metternich. in a draft, the compositiou of Count Aldini, an 
eminent statesman, by birth a Bolognese, ar^d intimately 
acquainted with the country. Again, this plan was entertained at 
the last Col^i^esB of Paris: Count Cavour recommended it with 
the weij^i.^his great authority; and after ample consnltatiou in 
the besi^a,rter8, Lord. Olaremlon saw reason to volunteer his 
ofiiciat assent to its fitness, in a deliberate and detailed opinion 
embodied in the 'protocols'of the Congress. According to this 
proposed plan, the Bomagna«8nd the Marches should enjoy a 
lay adniiuistration, and a national force and budget of their own, 
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under the governorship of a papal viceroy, so that vrliile the 
sovereign rights of the Pope are not infringed, the present ob¬ 
jectionable form of ecclesiastical government would yet be put an 
end to. The great advantages offered by this arrangexhent hAve 
been duly appreciated. The hateful and depressing influence of 
priestly rule would be at once- shorn of half its power, while the 
most spirited population of Central Ihrly would bo endowed wth 
f the means of organizing its force against the timo when the ter¬ 
mination of present diplomatic engagements might render Borne 
itself open to reform by the removal of its foreign garrison. 

We are of opinion therefore that, in the event of a serious 
movement breaking out in the present state of the Peninsula, the 
Liberals in the Bomau States will be fouiM to act with caution and 
discipline. They will not venture on attempts to overthrow the 
Pope in Rome, which must prove abortive, unless they have to 
deal with him by himself, wlien it may safely be affirmed that he 
would not bo four-and-twenty hours in his capital; hut they will 
combine their exertions towards the emancipation of the Romagna, 
where tlieir efforts would be directed against Austrian troops, and 
may expect to I'ccoive that countenance from France which she is 
too committed to bo able to give to a revolt that must aim a 
death-blow at the Papacy itself. We pointed out how the in¬ 
fluence of the parish clergy was of importance in Lombardy, and 
it might tljerefore appear inconsistent if we omitted to take it 
into account in the States of the Church, We believe that 
nowhere in Italy is the direct political influence of the clergy 
smaller. Their excessive number, and their identification with 
the Government, have shorn them of their spiritual hold, and pre¬ 
sented thorn to the eyes of the people in the repulsive character 
of a detested coiporation. It is by no means our meaning tliat 
the mass of the people is animated with a spirit of doctrinal 
reform; but we believe it to be generally animated with a strong 
aversion to the priest, in his absolute, and, through perpetual in- 
ieiierence, higlily offensive authority. The private conduct of a’ 
large proportion of the lower clergy is moreover of a kind which 
makes them hateful, from their freely converting their privileges 
into means for moral outrages, and thus in the Pope's States 
there has been produced a feeling towards the priesthood akin to 
that which the French proverb says every valet is ^sure to enter¬ 
tain for his master. The feeble political hold possessed by the 
Roman clergy on the population is proved by One great fact-— 
not one town rose in defence of the Pope against the-Republic, 
although the latter had itself no great^ttraction. 

Enclosed between the Roman States, Lombardy, Piedmont, 
and the Xfediterranean, lie the-thflee Duchies of Partna, Mod«ia, 
•and Tuscany. 'The two first are virtually, in their present shape. 
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creations of Austrian statesmanship, which has endowed them 
with the vain ceremonial of independence. To all intents and 
purposes they are Austrian provinces, erected into principnlitijfjs 
as provisiftns for Junior branches of, or dependents upon, the Im¬ 
perial family, to which they are to revert in the event of their 
present occupiers having no issue. Quite recently the (joveni- 
ment of Parma has indeed assumed an attitude indicative of a 
desire to free itself from Austrian control, but this is mex’cly the 
result of personal feelings, and confined to petty manifestations 
of jealous susceptibility. Neither of these States respond to any 
popular sentiment, be it in the conformation of ten-itory or in tlie 
mode of government. On the contraiy, they have been exposed 
to all the harassing opprefesion of petty tyranny, combined with the 
bitterness of foreign subjection; and the rule of the late Duke of 
Modena affords an example of deliberate treachery in insti¬ 
gating conspiracy merely for the purpose of convicting of dis¬ 
loyalty, which is worthy of the darkest limes of medieeval 
godleswness. As might be expected, those Duchies have been 
hotbeds of discontent, and in the period preceding 1848 the 
spirit of Carbonarism was strong. When the movement broke 
out in that year, the population was one of tho first to join it, and 
both Dukes were expelled. . The Carbonari and Mazziuinn party 
being then unimpaired in the credit it had acquired dui-ing the 
season of preparatory conspiracy, there was considerable dissension 
ns to how these Duchies were to constitute themselves. In spite, 
however, of circumstances so favourable to Kcpublican influence, 
the. population of Piacenza, on which Piedmont has a right bf re¬ 
version by the Treaty of Vienna, voted all but unanimously foi" 
immediate annexation to that kingdom; while in Parma and 
Modena the same measure was advocated with such favour, that 
there is no doubt but it would have been decreed had not the 
reverses of the Piedmontese anny prematurely subjected these 
Duchies to Austrian occupation. The feeling thus indicated has 
since then increased. A llepublicon puidy still exists, and its 
activity is fostered by the galling occun-cnces of daily misgovem- 
ment, which readily inclines to desperate suggestions and criminal 
enterprises; but the general feeling throughout tho Duchies 
would at once proclaim adhesion to Piedmont in the event of its 
marching against Austria, and there is no force either in the 
small knot of court nobles, or in tho partisans of Mazzinionism, 
suflmient in itself to prevent tiiese territories from handing them- 
selv^ over to the King of Sardinia. 

■Tuscany, nltliough ruled by a prince’who is an archduke, is 
in a very different condnion. llere we have a State whose 
existence is confirmed by its * territorial compactness and old 
traditions inspiring attachment, so that after Piedmont this is 
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tlie State in all Italy which has the least reason to fear a revo¬ 
lution. Between the Government and people there exists an 
undeniable identity in spirit. The Tuscan population, possessed 
of <juick perception, is wanting in stem stuff. The love of ease, 
with its kindred feelings, is at the bottom of Tuscan nature. Its 
genius is proliBc in happy observation, but shuns tlje self- 
denying discipline that alone can woi*k out a reliable revolution, 
while its sensuous constitution, flying from the touch of pain, 
is unable to harden into stoical endurance or to raustet the 
strength which, with a desperate effort, would overthrow an 
oppressive tyrant. In the main the existing government responds 
to the requirements of a people so disposed. It is indeed with¬ 
out elevation of character, and often even positively mean when 
liaving to deal with what it supposes to be danger; but so far is 
it from vexatious and tyrannical in its ordinary proceedings, as 
to bo generally looked upon with the tolerance due to a harmless 
although blundering authority, aflbrding in its absurdities ample 
scope for ridicule, but yet tficitly conceding in practice much 
whicli it cannot bring itself to sanction on principh*. The 
Tuscan Government is essentially a government of confirmed 
indulgence. It is in the habit of shutting its eyes to the 
liberties taken by its subjects, and that is sufficient for a people 
who feel a strong impulse to extoi’t charters and rights. Tlie 
liberty of the press in the main exists, and has existed virtually 
in Tuscajiy for a long period. The Leopoldine laws have been 
preserved, without any apparent reason wherefore, to the comtbrt 
of the community. Thus tliere is here a stnie of tilings emi¬ 
nently calculated to content an easy people, and to deprive it of 
motives for political resentment. Q’he educated classes in 
Tuscany partake of the Italian feeling, but with the full cc.stasy 
of theorists. They think constitutional government would make 
the administration more efficient, and applaud the policy of 
Piedmont, but it is with the listlessuess of a feminine complexion, 
and above all, as compared with tho inhabitants of the l)uchies 
and Roman States, without any of the impatience which is the 
sign of strong personal interest. We believe that tho Tuscans 
would again manifest their Italian sympathies as they did in 1 .s4h, 
and would send a detachment to Lombardy which would again 
behave with the same personal courage as the former one did at 
Cartatone. The Government would yield again at the first noisy 
aiiramons on the part of the people, for tho best of reasons, that 
it has no notion how to offer .resistance. But if the Italian 
movement should cucounter a reverse in other points, it must 
not expect to he sustained in Tuscany; for that country can 
follow in. a wake, but, flever will possess sufficient resolution to 
dare tmd confront opposition. 
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Wo believe also that the idea of a union with Piedmont is 
not at present seriously entertained by any influential party, 
nor is it coveted by Piedmont, which is far from being ani¬ 
mated by a grasping appetite of conquest towards other Italian 
sovereigns. The sympathies for Piedmont in Tuscany extend 
we think to as •zealous an appreciation of its services in behalf 
of Italy as is to be expect^ from a voluptuous people, in the 
enjoyment of comfort and ease, but does not amount to the 
conception of abolishing a form of govcrnmeut whose extinc¬ 
tion would deprive Florence of its ancient position. At the 
same time there seems to us nothing in Tuscany on which we 
qau reckon as an element sure to arrest the further contagion 
of a larger national feeling, the sentiment we have pointed 
out being rather the lurking resu^i of old associations than of 
strong conviction. In Florence itself, which is the (jentre of 
literary activity in Italy, the young men of letters are naturally 
imbued with the prevailing national ideas, and do their best to 
propagate them. Mazzininnism is of too desperate a nature to 
ensure many poi'tisans in Tuscany ; the only placo where it is of 
importance being Leghorn, a town of exactly analogous conditions 
witli that of Ancona. TWe it has repeatedly contrived riots, 
and may not impossibly contrive them again, but granted even 
that the Mazzinian faction should be enabled to make itself 
master of the city, it would be merely in possession of a walled 
town, utterly unable to compete with Florence, or Pisa, or Siena 
in influence on the 0001167 . With reference, therefore, to 
Tuscany’s posilfon in the event of an immediate struggle in 
Italy, we are inclined to think that it will be by itself no 
obstacle in the way of triumph on* either side. The people are 
open to Italian feelings, the government ready to yield to the 
first semblance of coercion, so that between the two, Tuscany 
will be no dead-weight likely to resist any efficient Italian lever. 
There seems to us, however, no reason to expect that the 
autonomy of Tuscany will be swamped unless the government 
should be suddenly affected with a spirit of obstinacy new to its 
nature, and capable of setting popular opinions in anew direction. 
On the contrary we believe the Tuscan Government to be in the 
rare position of being able to derive in a future order of things 
the benefit of that tacit good understanding into which it has 
settled with the mass of its subjects, and that it entirely depend .9 
upon itpelf whether or not it shall eventually aunex various 
adjoining; provinces, especially in the Eomau States. 

Tlie dtehd-weightof Italy is the kingdom of the Two. Sicilies, in 
extent mxd population the largest of Italian States, and from its 
position able to influence the force of all Central Itely. Neither 
the Pope nor the Grand Duke of Tuscany could for a moment 
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resist a national movement in their States were Naples once to 
co-operate witJi Piedmont. Bat of this there is little, if any 
prospect, as long as King Ferdinand retains his free authority. The 
state of tho kingdom of tho Two Sicilies oAers to our view 
nothing hot the gloom of relentless oppression and compulsoiT 
bondage. With an army of 100,000 men in time of peace, the 
power of the sovereign has succeeded in establishing itself as 
the only one in the country, under circumstances of the most 
appalling tyranny. To enter into the details of this situation is 
beyond our limits; all that we can here touch upon are its 
probable bearings on an immediate future. First, it must be 
borne in mind that there is a vast distinction to be made between 
Naples and Sicily. With respect to the first, it is singular that 
what ought to afford the best pledge for efficient self-government 
has proved the means for facilitating royal usurpation. The 
Neapolitan provinces ofler elements for that wholesome local 
administration which in a free State ought to check the over¬ 
growth of a central executive, in a body of pennauently resident 
landholders intimately connected with their native districts. But 
the complete want of intercouree in a common centre of active 
political life has caused the Neapolitan provinces to continue 
eacli for itself in a state of isolation. Personal influences there¬ 
fore have not been able to acquire more than a provineiiil impov- 
iance, which has been tho cause why revolts liavc been easily 
extinguished in their first stage. Political feeling lacks the 
organization required for the simultaneous vigour that alone can 
overthrow an executive in command of a moni^rous force. A 
vast deal of intelligence, energy, and sound education exists 
amongst the men in the middle classes of Neapolitan society, 
hut i Iiey are as it were condemned to conditions of singleness by 
the foice of circumstances, and cannot put iu motion adequate 
masses. The kingdom of Naples is a soil where at least the 
discipline of Carbonarism might do good, although the doctrines 
of Bepnblicanism are altogether foreign to the habits of the people. 
The Liberal party confine their wishes to the re-establishment 
of the Constitution, already decreed by law and never revoked ; 
and in order not to complicate matters, they do not aim at neces¬ 
sarily deposing the reigning dynasty. All they desire is, the 
introduction of a form of government whicli, conscientiously ob¬ 
served, would be able to set restraint on the bad passions of the 
sovereign, which are the cause of all their present sufferings; and 
this would bo the scope of their efforts, should they see themselves 
iu a position to attempt a movement. Bat accidental circum¬ 
stances threaten to embarrt^s their position beyond retrieA'al. 
•To a population groaning under the daily affliction of cruel 
tyranny, and papting to relieve itself if it only knew how, the offer 
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of distiuot assistiince in this object cannot fail to have irresistible 
attniction. This offer now presents itself to the Neapolitans 
in the person of a French prince claiming the throne by virtue 
of his fathers memory—a memory that has left strong re¬ 
collections behind it in the affections of the people. Much 
as the leaders of the Liberal party look with alarm to the con¬ 
sequences of a revolution involving a change of dynasty, coupled 
widi the introduction of a new foreign element into the govern¬ 
ment of Italy, they feel that their arguments will in the critical 
moment have smiill chance in dissuading people who would be 
asked to forego pretty certain relief from intolerable suffering, out 
of regard for possible contingencies. 

But if Prince Murat has the prospect of being hailed by the 
people of Naples, this is not the case in Sicily. Here there is a 
population far removed in temper and condition from that of the 
continental provinces. What the Austrian is to the Lombard, King 
Ferdinand is to the Sicilians ; and this Icelingis shared in by all 
ranks of society with an equal intensity, undisturbed by local 
differences or feelings of class. One national sentiment per¬ 
vades and binds together, in a common interest, the aristocracy, 
the burgesses, and the peasantry, to vindicate the ancient rights 
of Sicily, I'espected even by the Spaniard, fi’om the wanton and 
brutal violation which they have undergone from the King of 
Naples. The Sicilians me perfectly ready to remain subjects of 
the present dynasty, possessed of the double royalty of Sicily'and 
Naples, under condition of enjoying their cherished constitution, 
but they scorn to be considered on integi'al portion of a kingdom 
called that of the Two Sicilies. If Murat came to be elevated to 
tlie throne of N aples, the Sicilians would refuse to consider him 
as their consequent sovereign, and would probably, if left to their 
own inclinations, proceed to elect one of their own—^in all likeli¬ 
hood a Piedmontese prince, as happened in 1848. This, of 
courae, would complicate matters painfully in the south of Italy, 
and therefore the leaders of the Liberal party, botli in Naples and 
Sicily, anxiously desire to bring about the ro-establishment of tlio 
constitution, now a dead letter in the statute-books of both coun¬ 
tries, with the S(m of the present King upon the throne, as 
offering the only solution likely to answer the requirements of the 
people, and to avert u perplexing incident that might prove full 
of danger to Italy. A party hardly exists in this part of Italy 
which would deserve the name of Piedmontese, as indicative of its 
teadingY^irectly to assimilate itself with that country, or of its 
reclining'for inspiration on Turin. The mere position of the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies precludes the idea that Piedmont 
could for the present actively extend its influence of attraction 
so far. This does not, however, exclude the Neapolitan and 
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Sicilian Liberals from tliat affinity-whicli pervades all Italians, and 
u national movement begun at Turin wll immediately find hearty 
response iij them, as in their own private eflbrts they would strive 
to co-operate toAvards the great purpose of common independence. 

As the crowning member, that by its fini8|)ing touch gives 
expression and character to this assemblage of elements, we have 
reserved to the last that singuliir country, ten years ago one of 
the least reputed in Europe, hot even in population and territory 
chief amongst the States of Italy, and which has now acquired 
an undisputed moral preponderance in public opinion over them 
nil, has converted wlmt then was a disregarded nook into the 
heart of the I’eiiinsula's life, has played au effective part in the 
gi’eatest military events of our times, and been admitted on terms 
of equality into Congress with the first-rate powers of Europe. 
It is impossible but that, in the train of our surprise at such 
astounding achievement, there should intrude itself the anxious 
thought how far the brilliant progress may be sound—how far 
it mny ho expected to continue—how fiir there may be elements 
forthcoming in it capable of bringing to a satisfactory issue that 
slrugglo for national existence Avhioh has been powerfully incited 
by its encouragement. To discuss this question thoroughly would 
require a detailed review of Piedmontese history during the Inst ten 
years : such Avonld he beyond the limits of this article. We must 
content ourselves with indicating what in our opinion is the nature 
of the force, moral and physical;'which Piedmont is at this present 
conjuncture able to bring to- hlskr upon Italy. When in 1848 
Piedmont embarked upon a ^national policy, sh^ found herself 
thereby impelled towards two purposes—the assumption of the 
championship of Italy, and tho renunciation of past traditions of 
government. Tho former (her right to which was at the time 
disputed by many, and suspicious"to still more) was for a while 
put out of question by the humiliation incuiTcd at Novhim. But 
the other purpose was one, the success of w’hich could be dis¬ 
turbed by nothing except the irresolution of bad faith on her own 
part. Its triumph Avould therefore be the record of sincere per¬ 
severance and reliable truthftilness, and it is thi#which has been 
achieved by Piedmont, who now reaps the reward of her con¬ 
sistent honesty in the influence voluntarily attached tc» that 
quality. No dispassionate person conversant with Italy can 
entertain a doubt that, whatever local sentiments may be still 
rooted here and there, whatever party prejudices may still w^ 
individual intellect, the sympathy and admiration for Piedftthnl 
is a sentiment wTiicli has become dominant with Italians, and 
meets with none other capable of combing with it. It'i^ im¬ 
possible not to he strack with' profound astohishment at" the 
wonderful constellation of circumstknees which combined to 
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favour the progrests of Piedmont, both in internal reform and in 
her position abroad. Firat, a genuine feeling of loyalty, exeep 
tional among Continental nations, firmly attached a lai^e majority 
of the population to the House of Savoy. - This feeUng engen¬ 
dered confidence in the people towards tireir sovereign, and was 
the wholesome means of steadying their, temper during a period 
of intense political excitement by a moderation that remained 

proof in all essential matters to exaggeration and fatal suspicion. 

The oonduot of the nation, as a whole, was marked by a dignity 
and just appreciation of the boon acquired in the- shape of 
freedom and a patriotic feeling, •which are pledges for the firm 
Mid ineradicable growth of liberty in the soil of Piedmont. But 
this freedom was os yet a mere bud, barely set, when on the field of 
Novara the young hopes of a high-i^irited ambition were violently 
crushed -by a blow which dealt destruction to every infant liberty 
it could reach. From this danger the liberty of Piedmont, alone 
in Evirope, was rescued by rare abnegation on the part of that 
individual who would certainly have profited in pereonal power 
by its destruction. There is no doubt that, after the battle of 
Novara, the constitution of Piedmont lay as much at the mercy 
of Vittorio Ernmanuele, as those of Naples and Home lay at that 
of their sovereigns on their defeat of armed revolt. And this 
prince, child of a tyrannical father, offspring of a gallant, hut 
proud and ambitious house, brought up in the atmosphere of 
priests and men given to reactionary opinions, in no position to 
have acquired at his early age persoual experience capable of 
correcting defidient instruction—this prince, then, devoid of .every 
artificial assistance, and suddenly called upon to assume a position 
that exacts resignation, forbearance, and sacrifice, in a degree 
often ruffling the temper of those best inured to its diftios, has 
fulfilled his part with a conscientiousness and a completeness 
which leave nothing to be ’desired. History is replete with 
examples of sovereigns who, to their own destruction and their 
people’s woes, in spite of ample lessons, could yet not accommo¬ 
date themselves to their duties, hut in the whole range of history 
there occurs no Acond Vittorio Ernmanuele, the heir to an ancient 
and absolute authority, who of his own will forbears to assnmo 
it when within his reach, not fiom dictates of morbid asceticism, 
but because he rests his pride in the inviolable pledge which he 
feels it to bo within hia power alone to secure for his subjects’ 
rights, and centres his delight in the. sovereign support which he 
is -aware that he alone is in a position te extend to the infant 
struggles of civil liberty. 

The motive which has induced this unreserved adoption of 
constitutional principles in the king is his intense national feel¬ 
ing. The whole political ambition of Vittorio Ernmanuele is 
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sibsorbeil m the one desire to avenge the defeat of Novara—to 
live long enough to be enabled in person to bring to his father’s 
tomb what may be an appropriate offering to his bleeding 
memory. Under the impulse of this ruling thought, his blunt 
and unsophisticated sense at onee was led by good faith to feel 
the inseparable connexion in practice between national feeling 
and political aspirations; and from that moment he accepted 

liberty with a single-heartedness which is beyond the aspersion 

of doubt. Tlie reward of this conduet is to he found in the 
king’s solid popularity, which has been the happy means of con- 
hniug the storms of party dissensions in Piedmont within a 
sphere recognising one common superior influence, while 
throughout Italy it has acqmred for him general conlidence and 
esteem. But while with marvellous conscientiousness the king 
thus strictly confined himself to his constitutional i)rerogative. 
Piedmont, as by a miracle, saw herself endowed with the very 
man calculated to perfection for a minister under tho peculiar 
circumstances of the time. • Possessed of that rare and lughest 
constitution of mind which allies a courage at need rising into 
audacity with an intimate appreciation of prudence and circum¬ 
spection, Count Cavour is, in our conviction, undoubtedly the 
greatest statesman of our age, and on a level with tho greatest on 
record. The representative of one of the oldest and haughtiest 
families of Piedmont, counting amongst its ancestors St. Praneis 
de Sails, his father was so idehtified with everything most ohicc- 
tionable and most arbitrary in the order of governmftit before 
1848, that the whole unpopularity of its system •seemed to find 
its concentrated expression in tlie animosity prevalent against his 
person. Early the young Cavour had, however, shown signs of 
independent convictions, in consequence of which he had for a 
peri^ seen fit to withdraw himself from tho territory of Pied¬ 
mont. During this time he travelled much in France and Eng¬ 
land, observed institutions and political life, and contributed 
valuable articles, especially on matters of political economy, to a 
“Ilevicw” which then appeared in Geneva. But these ofi’orts 
were not sufficient to remove the stigma attached to his name. 
When the movement of 1848 set in, Cavour immediately engaged 
in it, and founding a daily paper, tho Riiorgimento, he essayed by 
able articles at once to warn his countiymen from error, and to 
encourage them to wholesome efforts. But the universal obloquy 
attaching to bis father caused the son to be received with as 
universal aversion. The Bisov^imento was denounced in the 
clubs as . the insidious compositiop of a taraitor who, with his 
father’s relentless hardness, combined-the subtle poison of 
sophistical falseness. Such were the adverse auspices of 
Cavour's political birth, and these:- he successfully overcame by 
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the unflincliiug persemauce of his spirit. The ignorant misap¬ 
prehension of the 'public was gradually conected by the expe¬ 
rience of the Senate, and during the ijerilous times of 184B and 
Iti49 Count Carour fonnd occasion, in debates momentous to his 
country’s safety, to unfold, the admirable temper of his talents, 

and step by step to acquire the esteem of his fellow-citizens. 
And now his pei'sonal influence is of on intensity rivalling the 
sort of influence once exerted by Maziini. AIL the legislation 
whicli has distinguished Piedmont in the last ten years—all the 
policy it has pursued~all the public works of stupendous mag¬ 
nitude it has fnisedT-in short,- everything connected with the 
present state of that country,—presents itself to the mind as the 
deed of Cavour's inspiration. The result is, tliat the man once so 
deeded and aspersed, is now honoured with a perfect devotion. 
Vittorio Kmmanuele commands the sincere respect of Italy; hut 
Cavour commands its inihesitating faith, llis name, grown to be 
a household word in every hamlet, except in some of the remoter 
provinces of Naples, has become an* organization for the Liberal 
party in place of the old Carbonari bond, and Cavour has now 
been elevated to that pedestal on which, amidst the incense of 
mystic aspirations, Mazzini was once worshipped ns a prophet. 
Let it not bo supposed that we write one word without due 
consideration when wo affirm that, at the present conjuncture, 
the word whispered by Cavour in his cabinet at Turin would he 
enough to moke the moderate Liberal party throughout Italy rise 
at once flithout a moment’s hesitation ns to the consequences; 
such is the unbounded confidence reposed in the sovereign.worth 
of his wisdom. 

Idy Cayour’s side there stands a man who in his militm’v 
capacity has acquired the entire confidence of the army—General 
de la Maimora; and this fact is suflicient to prove how -right 
Count Cavour was when, although deserted by the whole of 
his cabinet, he recommended the king to engage in the Crimean 
war as the means of recovering for the army confidence in itself. 
The conduct of the Piedmontese troops there is known to all, 
and they have thence brought back a spirit which pants to he- 
let loose on the Austrians under the leadership of their cherished 
general, who has completely reorganized the -M'hole army from 
what it was in Charles Albert’s time. . We believe there is no 
more efficient military force of its proportions in Europe. 
Under, ilie auspices of these three men, Piedmont has been 
steerq^ sn her course since IBiS^.and directed to her present 
pos;^n. That' position hq^. in dne-particular undergone an 
cs|MjiQtal modification-, which cannot rbe -too much impressed on 
tlS&Se not perscHually - conversant..with- Italy. Piedmont has 
opened itself as a re'seivoir for alMtalian blood, which, introduced 
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into its veins, lias in return transmuted it- into the actual and 
ph)^sical representative of the race. In the Piedmonfeso^Purlia- 
inent, in the cabinet, in all branches of the administiution, in 
every arm of the public force, there are individuals who bjr hirtli 
are natives of other States, but nevertlieless, m virtue oi their 
Italian origin, are admitted to the full benefits of its poHtioal 
freedom. Tins great fact has of course vastly modified the feel¬ 
ing of strangeness with which the Italians gonerally once re¬ 
garded the Piedmontese, as hardly a legitimate family of their 
race, and from the prevalence of their conversion has been de¬ 
rived the chief encouragement for Piedmont confidently to pux*suc 
the policy she has adopted. That policy points to driving tho 
Austrians out of the north of Italy—and expects^ to actjuire 
possession certainly of tho Lombardo-Venetian provinces—most 
probably also of tho Duchies of Modena and Parma. We have 
already expressed our opinion how far we think these expecta¬ 
tions may reckon on success, if that is to depend on the inclina¬ 
tions of the inhabitants of those districts. It remains, however, 
to consider whether Piedmopt may not be affected by embarrass¬ 
ments of licr own likely to exert a disturbing influence upon the 
steadiness of lier action, by either seriously impeding, or unduly 
precipitating it. 

A state identified with liistorical traditions descending througli 
many centuries, and with a dynasty boasting of one of the 
most ancient pedigrees in Europe, could not fail to have pro¬ 
duced a society strongly imbued with aristocratic elements. 
The revolution of IHiH," therefore, broke dowii in Piedmont 
an order of things in which office, jiower, and authority batl 
been the property of an aristocracy in the true sense of the 
term. But although this aristocracy could not he friendly to a 
constitution of so liberal a cast as not to recognise a hereditary 
element in the representation, the m^ority wa's suflicieutly pa¬ 
triotic to enter into Oharles Albert's national policy, and to loigot 
nt the time their private grievances in behalf of their country. 
When, however, the battle of Novara put an end to tho excite¬ 
ment of this great motive, and the aristocracy found itself called 
upon to settle down into a position deprived of all special pmi- 
lege, its hostility was kindled against the new order of the fetate, 
and it would have gladly supported the king in destroying the 
constitution. Vittorio Emmauuele declared then, that if a ma- 
iority of his subjects should demand the revocation of the Char¬ 
ter, he would be ready ter abdicate, but that his hand should 
never be a party to the deed. Since that time eleven years of 
continued and regular government have been productive of feeir 
effects. What then seemed easy now begins to appear imposai^, 
nnd the Piedmontese aristocracy, which although proud is not 
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wiintiug in patriotism, has as a body rallied to the constitution, 
rt is now no longer reactionary—it is merely conservative. At 
the last general election it actively exerted itself to enter the 
Chambers, which before it had affected to consider as derogatory, 
und the members of its party have arrayed themselves under the 

leadership of Count Bevel, a man of honourable uprightness, 
whose sincere adoption of constitutional government is not 
doubted even by his opponents, but who is averse to further ad¬ 
vances in a liberal or doinooratic sense. This party’s most dis¬ 
tinguishing feature is, however, its professed Piedmontism and 
deprecation of the Italian policy. It would be content to see 
the country continue in its present limits, considers views of 
aggrandizement the foolish dictates of a vain and ill-digested 
ambition, denounces on every occasion the public expenditure as 
wanton and ruinous, and indefatigably censures with bitter ani¬ 
madversions the conduct of Cavour. 

In the event of a critical emergency a large number would, 
Jiowever, forswear faction, and from deep-rooted loyalty respond 
to an appeal from the king. In close alliance with it in opposi¬ 
tion is tho clerical party, whose essential characteristic is suffi¬ 
ciently explained by its’ name. This party identifies itself with 
the Jesuits and Ultraraontanism. Could it ever get power into 
its hands it would certainly extinguish the Constitution, and its 
chief political scope is opposition to what it terms the impiety of 
Cavour’s ecclesiastical legislation. This legislation has not been 
rcfilly offensive to any essential rights of the church ; it has only 
broken down ■ the exclusive privileges attached to its tribunals, 
and suppressing certain religious orders has diverted their pro¬ 
perty towards the endowment of the inferior clergj'. The nego- 
riations, however, between Piedmont and the Court of Home 
'consequent upon these measures were attended with discussions 
of so unpleasant a tone as to have been productive of a profound 
misunderstanding, the continuation of which Count Cavour 
justly considei’s on unfortunate circumstance. It has been the 
cause of kindling, in what otherwise was a country free fifora 
dangerous passions, a spirit of dissension peculiarly difficult to 
subdue, because easily made to run in a channel of superstition. 
Deeply impressed with the necessity under which Piedmont lies 
to husbanj and gather all the forces at her command, if she is to 
cai^ out lifer adopted policy. Count Cavour has tried to con¬ 
ciliate MIS element of intestine discontent b^ abstaining from 
further legislation in the same direction. Hitherto his efforts 
haye not been crowned with success.' The majority of the clergy- 
are "verv hostile to him, and at feledtions exert their influence, 
, when they cannot carry candidates of their own, in favour even 
of a Mazzinian rather than of a Government supporter. This 
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frantic disposition has been much whetted by injudicious and 
offensive attacks on the part of tho more advanced liberal press, 
for wliich Cavour is not responsible. These two factions of the 
Conservative party together do not muster above forty votes in 
the Chamber of Deputies consisting of 206 members. 

On the whole, we would consider the^ clerical opposition woll 
deserving a statesman's attention, as an annoying embarrassment 
to a government which it is very desirable to remove, because 
quite strong enough materially to assist in setting up impedi¬ 
ments while yet unable ever to acquire, in its own declared person, 
the upperhand. The next serious difficulties experienced by the 
Piedmontese Government are tbiiud in cei*tain local sentiments. 
Tho Savoyards are poor, French in language, aud subject to 
priestly influence, whence it comes that they protest against tho 
increased taxation of late years, have a natural aversion against 
the Italian policy, which is tho cause for it, and are bigoted IJltra- 
montanes. They would bo glad to he annexed to France. At 
the other extremity of tho lungdom there is the proud city of 
Genoa, which, with its aristocracy, its merchants, and its moh. Inis, 
ever since 1815, continued to chafe in sulky peevishness at the 
ignominy imposed by the Congress of Vienna ou its histoiicnl 
dignity, in subjecting it to the upstart authority of Turin. This 
feeling has not as yet subsided. The nobles, almost to a man, 
stand aloof from public' life, satisfied with tlie ban*en glory of an 
illustrious name and tho solfisli enjoyment of wealth; while the 
townspeople are animated with so perverse a disposition that their 
deputies have not blushed to anaign the Goveinnient of improvi¬ 
dence in undertaking those great public works which have mainly 
contributed to the astounding commercial activity and prosperity^ 
of Genoa. Opposition, for its own sake, has hitherto been the 
sole political principle of Genoa, which has proved tho cherished 
nursery for the two distinct parties hostile to the Government. 
Its deputies are all clerical or Mazzinian. Ouite recently tho 
latter have shown symptoms of a better feeling, and a number of 
them have signified to their leader that in the event of a war of 
independence they w'ould support the efforts of Government. A 
good administration carries its own recommendation; and in the 
absence of ell real grievance, we have no doubt but that the next 
generation 6f Genoese will have laid aside tbe present unrea¬ 
sonable disposition. The attitude hitherto maintmned is, how¬ 
ever, liighly instructive, as affording the means of duly testing, 
in its most perfect example, the ef^tive force residing in , that ’ 
municipal spirit which so many persons affirm, will alone, in 
Lombardy, prevent the establishment of a suj^reme government. 
We find wiat.where it was strongest, it could do no more than 
annoy—^it was never able senously to, impede authority; 
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und tliiit Piedmoatj in her former state, when deprived, of all 
wliich might recommend her to the wounded, feelings of-the 
Genoese, Avas alwa]?8 in a position effectively ,to control their 
discontent. ^ ^ 

Far inoro serious than nil these elements of opposition are some 
difficulties entailed upon tlie Piedmontese Government by the fact 
of her poiicy, and not to be got rid of in any manner. These 
difficulties are comprised in the excessive expenditure rendered 
inevitable by an expectant attitude that must necessarily he 
ahyays fuUy prepared to .take advantage of an opportune moment, 
and by the obligations incurred towards those who have confided 
their interests , to her care. These together set a limit beyond 
which expectation must be converted into action. Since the 
year 1847 the interest of the publio debt has been increased 
seveniold, and yet all this expenditure has been a matter of 
necessity. Piedmont's exceptional position rendered it obligatoiy 
on her to carry on at the same time immense public works, and 
keep up armaments beyond her national wonts. Her army, on 
its peace establishment, is now more than double whnt it was 
before 1848. It is self-evident tliut such outlay cjiu only be 
justified by the certainty of being hereafter made good by a pro- 
portionnto compensation, and that the very existence of Pied¬ 
mont therofoi^e depends on the event of this contingency; but 
this engagement can only he fulfilled by successful wars with 
Austria, for defeated Piedmont could only encounter the ruin with 
which she is already threatened, if with her present encum¬ 
brances she is feft for good to her present resources. While 
paramount dictates of self-preservation thus impel Piedmont to 
a speedy collision with Austria, she is likewise held to the same 
by the claims of those whom she has reclaimed from wild revo¬ 
lutionary purposes by offering them her banner to rally round. 
Count Cavour's policy in Italy, has been to render harmless the 
subve^ive agitations of Maxzini through practical evidence of 
its futility, OS-compai'ed with the positive nucleus ofibrded for 
natipnal effort by Piedmont, The confidence excited in his per¬ 
son^ ability has won for him great success, but should once the 
auspioion arise that Piedmont is either unable or unwilling to 
proceed anj further,, tbe feeling in the country would again be 
turned adri)^, and infallibly tend afresh towards extreme opinions 
productivf^^of danger to Europe, and especially to Piedmont. 

Cavour on the- one hand haa exerted liimself 
sednl^^ tp restrain popular impatience by preaching the 
neoei|i||r ^qr awaiting a tavourable op^rtunity before venturing 
on .^o.us action; andj on the otherjmnd, aware of’ the impos¬ 
sibility of preventing explosion ;b^ond a ceiinin time in the 
in^ammable, materials heaped up. around him, he has inde- 
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fatigabTy sought to ^veave alliances that might give Italy the 
physical strength equal to a victorious struggle with the great 
military power of Austria. For with the Piedmontese army not, 
one hundred thousand gtrong~the Lombardo-Venetian provinces 
disarmed and held in check by an immense foi’ce, entrenched in 
most formidable fortresses—with the keys of Central Italy in the 
enemy's bauds, and tho national efforts of the populations in 
the Roman and Neapolitan States unavoidably distracted from 
efficiently assisting in tho war of independence by the necessity 
of first freeing themselves from the fetters of their own govern¬ 
ments, it is clear that in all human reckoning the chances are 
against Italy in a single combat with Austria; while yet intole¬ 
rable misgovcrnnient, coinciding with ardent aspirations, has 
stung the people throughout the Peninsula into a frame of mind 
which is bent on risking the most despci'ate ventures before 
abandoning all idea of relief. 

Such is tho situation with wliiclt Count Cavour has hod to 
deal, and which ominous signs seem to indicate ns ncariug 
a crisis. The march of the whole Piedmontese army to the 
frontier, tlio words spoken on divers public occasions, the 
openly defiant tone assumed by the Piedmontese Government 
towards Austria, instead of the reserved and merely unac¬ 
commodating one liitherto adopted, and finally the marriage of 
Prince Napoleon, are events all directly calculated to excite 
expectation in a degree whicli it would be culpable gratuitously 
to disappoint; while the last seems a pledge of that political 
alliance being consummated which Count Cavftur is known to 
Jiave been seeking to acquire for his country. Is this Irench 
alliance, with its pi'ospect of French military intervention in 
Italy, an act for which Count Cavour deserves condemnation?— 
is it on act of reckless treason against the natural interests of 
Europe which, in behalf of higher duties, must render it incum¬ 
bent on an English Government to throw its weight into the 
scale of Austria, as the first victim in a threatened course of 
unprincipled ambition ? The French alliance with Hardinia, if 
exteadiag to active co-opferation apiinst Austria, is not indeed 
without its inherent embarrassments. We do not believe that 
tlie French Government means to en||^ge in Avar for the libera¬ 
tion of Italy Avithout procuring certain accessions of territory 
likely to flatter the vanity and ensure the approval of the French 
nation. Such a territory is Savoy, long an object of ambition to 
France, and of no real importfl»co to Piedmont should she obtoin 
an equivalent in Italy. - ttavoy is not even of value in a imlitary 
point of view; for, exposed towards France, it is separated by the 
chaid of the Alps from toe rest of toe . kingdom. jHowever, the 
Royal Family naturally feel deep rehlctance in parting Avitli the 
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origibfti possession of tblfe -house, its cradle and its nursery, vre 
yet believe that tiie cession of Savoy to France is a thing to be 
confidently expected, in tlie event of the latter securing to Pied¬ 
mont the acquisition of Lombardy. ^ 

Should it enter into the French Emperor’s views to provide a„ 
principality for his cousin, a really successful campaign could “Iso 
easily afibrd the means of contriving one- without injury to any 
iuterests bespeaking the especkl condderati^m of either party; 
nor would the French have to encotpiter, as some suppose, ill-will 
from the Bomans. During their occupation of the Pope’s States 
the French soMimu have not made themselves personally ob¬ 
noxious, and the general disfavour of Mazzini has made people 
lenient tp thefr intervention as an untoward event, entirdy due to 
his untimely and injudicious influence. What does, however, pre¬ 
sent tile prospect of perplexing embarrassment ahead is the revo¬ 
lution that will inevitably break out in the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies as soon as the first move has been made against Austria. 
Prince Murat would then in all probability be joyfully bailed 
by the Neapolitans, while he would undoubtedly be scouted by 
the Sicilians. Piedmont might thus find itself exposed to the 
painful necessity of having to purchase the indispensable assist¬ 
ance of its ally, by siding against an Italian people risen in dn- 
dicution of ancient rights—a people which, more than any other 
in the south, possesses Piedmontese, sympathies, and in 1H48 
elected the Duke of Genoa for its sovereign. This is to our 
minds a pregnant germ of danger inherent to the French alliance, 
seriously tlirealfeuing the influence of Piedmont in Soutliom 
It^y, and which it will require all Count Cavour’s statesmanship 
to render Iiarmless. ' 

But, taming aside from assumed complication, let us con¬ 
sider what ought to ho the policy of an English government 
with reference to a struggle' against Austria on the part of 
Piedmont, actively aided by France, and rewarding its assist-' 
ance ^ by the cession of Savoy and the elevation of Murat to 
the ’ throne' of Naples. The alliance with France has been a 
matter of imperative necessity for piedmont. Personal predi¬ 
lection and sound patriotism would have made Count Cavour 
prefer an English alliadbe, and if British diplomacy has any 
complaint^ to moke about the present aspect of affairs, she must 
fairly lay. Sj; herself some blame in . reference to them. At and 
offer the Congress of Pwis Count Cavour sought, as far os lay 
in his power, to cement an ttndmistantU.ng with England, whose 
general policy on the Continent is honestly bent on the main¬ 
tenance of sound peace, and whose espbohd interests in the Medi¬ 
terranean coincide best with those of Italy. But the blunders 
of British negotiators .in. the peace with Kussia frustrated, his 
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hopes. Our Goveminent thought to hide the hasty weakness 
with which it had accepted inadequate terms by stoutly insisting 
on the execution of some minor points, by its own negligence 
not dcfinecf with proper clearness in the treaty. On this occasion 
Austria alouo lent assistance, and thus an accidental community 
of action wus brought about between ber and Tlngland, whicli 
was altogether unwarranted by her conduct during the Crimean 
war, or any identity between the general interests of the two 
countries. Nevertheless the English Government allowed itself 
to be 80 much influenced by Jhe fact of the fortuitous concert, as 
to lend its countenance to Anstrin in a degree and extent which 
justly croHted astonishment. England was not content with the 
langn.ago customary to diplomacy in deprecation of political dis¬ 
turbance ; she spontaneously converted herself into an organ for 
conveying to Piedmont the expression of Austria’s wishes, thereby 
ceitainly manifesting a decided inclination towards, if not a posi¬ 
tive participation in, the-views of thb latter. When Lord Malmes¬ 
bury took the seals of office this tone of partisanship was 
increased. The Conservative politicians, with their Austrian 
sympathies, were delighted at a pretext for pressing into their 
service the authoritative language of British policy. Thus in 
the case of the Cagliari the English Government refused 
to support Piedmont in its claim for an indemnity from the 
King of Naples, and accompanied this refusal with proceedings 
that gave it the significance of a piu’posedly otfensive demon¬ 
stration. Count Cavour's intimate knowledge of England 
prevented him from being deluded into the notion of being able 
to secure her active assistance towards bringing about a wmr 
with Austria; but he had a right to expect that she would, in 
accordance with traditional policy, lend the weight of her sym¬ 
pathy and influence in favOfuf ‘ of a country battling for just in¬ 
dependence ; and which,; "While all Europe was standing timidly 
aloof from England dnrfeg'the most critical period of the Russian 
war, cam© voluntarily forward to make sacrifices of money and blood 
in her behalf. But, instead of encountering kindly feelings. Pied¬ 
mont has been studiously treated with the icy and cutting cold¬ 
ness indicative of strong inward dislike, until, in consequence, 
she has been compelled to throw herself entirely into the arms of 
her powMfhl neighbour, under the pressure of he^ own perilous 
situation and the utter abs^ce of all other friendly assistance. 
It is true that a power hitherto identified with despotic reaction, 
and our most direct antagonist in every quarter'of the world, sud¬ 
denly appears on ihe stage of Italian politics in a mysteribus’and 
suspidotta character. The exertions of Russia to extend her in¬ 
fluence in the Mediterranean by the establishment of a naval 
depot at Villafranca were calculated to excite just apprehensions 
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in connexion with her known hatred of Austria. Wo are fully 
convinced that she' 1ms been solely actuated by piolitical purposes 
of her own in this measure; bnt we are inclined to believe that 
tliey dro not at this moment so £ar matured-ns to make lier en* 
gage actively in war. That •which, how'evor, does not suit her 
<-onvenience this year may perfectly suit it the following, and the 
new addition of this formidable clement of danger to the many 
already involved in the condition of Italy, is, to our mind, a most 
cogent reason why a wise policy should, at once apply itself, beforfe it 
is too late to devise a radical remedy^for a state of things pregnant 
with fearful convulsions, and cast aside the inadequate recipes of 
trifling palliatives. It is the essence of good government to fore- 
stal the-disastrous occun*ence of revolutions by wise provisions. 
Tire neglect thereof is the cause of the present impending embar¬ 
rassments. Had diplomacy insisted on that better settlement of 
Italy which it has repeatedly declared desirable, and officially re¬ 
commended, it would not now he exposed to the peril of having 
to bear the full intensity of those ti-oublcs, from dealing with 
which, when still in embryo, its pusillanimity while a free agent 
foolishly recoiled. 

England euu have only two interests at heart in her foreign 
policy—removal of elements for embroilment, and steady opposi¬ 
tion to all serious disturbance of the balance of power by u courae 
of usurping conquest. Both these interests are continually ex¬ 
posed to danger in the present condition of Italy, which is a 
perennial hotbed for revolutionary discontent, and, as shown just 
now, a pretext rdady at all times for the purposes of meddling 
ambition. We believe that the danger to England and Europe 
can he effectually removed, without any serious obstacles on the 
part of rooted elements, by the establishment of a kingdom of 
Northern Italy,-extending to the frontiers of Tuscany, and to he 
ruled by the King of Piedmont; by the introduction of lay 
government into the States of the Pope; and by the restoration 
of constitutional right in tho kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 
Thus Italy would bo in the enjoyment of an order of things 
capable of fairly contenting its people and developing itb further 
resources, while a federative union, free from foreign control, 
would be established of itself as soon as the Austrian 
has been ejected, in virtue of the inevitable moral predominance' 
that must forthwith devolve on the great northern kingdom, 
giving that political compactness to the Peninsula which will be 
the be$t,.^nrity for pence, and make ifcthe.hest ally for England 
in the M^terranean. The Italian, diffionliiea in the way of this 
reform reside in the sovereigns,’ not in any inherent vices of the 
.wople rendering union impossible‘ The most serious is-to be 
found in the Pope; yet we dnnot see any valid and really insu- 
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pei’nblc obstncle which must absolutely prevent his accommo¬ 
dating himsglf to the duties incumbent on a proper temporal 
sovereign. In their palmiest days Popes took a leading port iu 
Italian politics, rivalling in national apirit the boat lay princes; 

and as the spiritual and temporal character are quite distinct in 
tlreir attributes, we see no reason why in the latter he should 
not accommodate himself to the decision of a federative 
council. 

It will, however, he-soid, and truly said, tliat to aim at changes 
of this kind is to embark in war, since it is not in human nature 
that Austi'ia should bring herself tamely to resign of her own 
self her loagnificout possessions in Italy. To entertain such 
plans is therefore beyond the range of diplomacy, bound by its 
principles above all to husband peace, and to devise compromises 
which may conciliate the greatest possible progressive concession 
with the least possible violation of established right. This is 
quite true ; and the blessing of peace is, indeed, so gi'eat to all 
mankind, that tliose entrusted with the direction of human affairs 
feel it to bo tboir paramount duty to do their utmo.st honourably to 
preserve it. We believe that there is one arrangement which might 
bo proposed to Austria with the expectation that she should 
assent to it, and which, fulfilling all the exigencies of diplomatic 
considerations, would yet secure concessions of signal advantage 
to Italy. The, support which hitherto has enabled Italian go¬ 
vernments to defy in their abuses the just discontent of their 
subjects, has solely resided iu the unfailing protectorate extended 
to them by Austria, a protectorate not wari’anteQ by any of thos(! 
treaties which are the title-deeds for her Italian provinces. Let, 
therefore, the great Powers of Europe call on Austria to restrict 
herself simply to the government of her own provinces ; let them, 
met in Congress, gusirantee the independence of all Italian States 
in such a manner that no intervention should be possible on the 
pai't of any one foreign Power in their internal affairs, except by 
the mutual consent of all the contracting Powere. Uy such an 
understanding the condition of Italy would be at once radically 
modified. The Pope, the Kiug.of Naples, the Grand Dnke of 
Tuscany, would forthwith be directed to their own resources, and 
he deprived of the possibility perpetually to repose in stolid ooil- 
fidenoe on the certain support of foreign arms in the event of 
intestine troubles. , They would, be left alone wifdi' tlieir subjects 
like other sovereigns, and their subjects would be assured that, 
within- ordinary limite, they might safely venture on making their 
grievances known^ jnd'freely press for their redress. Thus would 
the supremao.y of Austria's domination be abolished in the Penin¬ 
sula, which would be put in a condition for developing her fecUl- 
ties in a manner that mustie^ -idtimately to entire'dmancipa- 
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lion, unless tlie Tioliau people prove false to itself. On the other 
hand, if Austria should refuse a proposal so stiictly in ancordance 
■with the laws of nations, she would then proclaim her outlawry 
from diplomacy, and openly stake her political existence on the 
usurpation of an autliority which it. never was the intention of 
European Powers to bestow on her. 

What it therefore behoves the. British public to bear in mind 
is, bow at this moment we stand at the threshold of complications 
beyond any,one’s power permanently to prevent, unless by mea¬ 
sures of a vei’y comprehensive nature. Count Cavour is no 
reckless firebrand; he is himself the slave—but the enlightened 
slave—of painful circumstances. Piedmont did not wantonly 
bring on 1648; but 1848 luckily found men able to create the 
Piedinoht of our day, imd who rendered an immense service to 
Italy and the world by supplying a possible means of conducting 
to a satisfactory issue the elements of fearful convulsion heaped 
up in the Peninsula. Is, then, the possession of the Lombardo- 
Venetiau provinces by Austria of such vital importance to 
England, is the fact of Savoy falling to Prance, and Murat’s 
being elevated to the throne of Naples, so disastrous to tlie 
political even-weight of Europe, that an English ministiy would 
be allowed to lend its encouraging countenance so distinctly to 
Austi’ia as might instigate her to a resistance vigorous enougli 
not improbably to lead to a protracted contest, the incidents and 
much less the end of which cannot be descried ? Sentimentahsm 
is justly to be banished from a statesman’s closet. The English 
Foreign Secretary who should rise to propose supplies for fv war 
of liberation in Italy would be expelled from oflSce; but we hope 
the same fate will be reserved for one who should be found se¬ 
cretly identifying our actions with Austria. If it were othci-wise, 
it would he a melancholy symptom, for spontaneous alliances 
indicate inward afiinities. A healthy State, because of its health, 
finds itself drawn towards the elements of vigour. Such has been 
the case with our policyJiiitherto, from the time of Elizabeth. If 
we would throw in our lot with a State which is so consciously 
incapable of active exertion, that no prize, however certain, could 
compensate for the danger to which it would be pdt in first 
having to conquer it, we must have gi'own so decrepit, that our 
safety hence'forth depends on the sufi'erance extended to decay. 
To engage in an Austrian alliance is to load ourselves with 
a firesh integ^y yet more baneful than that orthodox nightmare 
of diploBQij^^the intcCTi^ of tim Tur^ash Empire, because more 
exposed ijmtack on all sides, auqd sqre to .entml great and meur- 
ring sacrifices; the only possible result, ojt-yhieh con be, the poor 
i»ti8faction that our substance b^s been, spent in perhaps putting 
off for a generation an inevitable event. Faithfiilness to treaties 
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nanst bo\he guiding principle of statesmansbip, as the only bar¬ 
rier to unprincipled ambition; but this faith admits, and even 
renders imperative, the admixture of free reason, to prevent its 
sinking into a dead superstition. -The inadequacy of the treaty 
of Vienna has been acknowledged by its framers; even its funda¬ 
mental clause was yielded without one dissentient voice when. a 
Bonaparte was recognised as sovereign of yrance. It is absiud 
seriously to mainhiin the inviolable sanctity of that treaty after this 
concession, and after the erection of Belgium into a kingdom, and 
the annexation of Cracow by Austria. But it would be still more 
absurd to allow th%t treaties agreed upon by all Europe should be 
leffcthe sport of individual and arbitrary convenience. When their 
revision is required, it should be performed by commou consent; and 
any minister who from dull perverseness should ungraciously resist 
this until it be accomplished by force, incurs the heavy responsi¬ 
bility of a virtual agent of convulsion. Let no English Minister, 
therefore, presume to fancy that he will bo allowed with impunity to 
indulge his Conservative prejudices, by tacitly wedding England 
to the cause of Austria, and blight her future existence by divor¬ 
cing her from the vigorous elements of growing {greatness. Lord 
Malmesbury has,* indeed, a suspicion that he cannot give the 
reins to his inclination ; and a slurewd fear of falling from his 
high estate has induced him to modify in some degree his 
Austrimi ardour. 

But with regret we must say it, that wo fear these modifi¬ 
cations are of a deceptive nature and only in manner. On every 
occasion the English statesman eagerly continties to act in the 
temper of a Tory partisan, and indulges his prejiuhccs by 
language worse than indiscreet; for it conveys a distinct repro¬ 
bation of Piedmont, wliich is warranted neither by Count Cavour's 
conduct iior by our interests, and under present circumstances 
is positively criminal on the part of a British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, as wantonly tending to involve iis in a 
ruinous line of policy. England's c||irse is in a dignified 
neutrality, that should enable her to give effective expression 
to sympathy with Italy, and to such impartial counsel us on 
grounds of expediency she may see fit to offer either party. She 
will thus secure respwt and confidence. In the first instance she 
will afford Piedmont the moral assistance which is her due, and 
in a critical moment she will be able to mediate, and, if necessary, 
ultimately to intervene with supreme effect, thereby bringing the 
quarrel to an issue which will deliver Italy from servitude, and 
Austria from a. contest that might entail her destruction. 
The attitude of England has been unfortunately very different 
under 4 Minister who possesses Uie qualities of a statesman only * 
in name—who thinks to show resolution when merely exhibiting 
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bliud fits stubboiuuess—who couches what he professes to 
be friendly admonitions in offensive and ill-bred language— 
who reveals the painful blankness of his intellect by the foolish 
bustle with which he keeps proffering the most threadbare and 
inadequate suggestions, which can excite only derision and dis¬ 
satisfaction, and whose whole deportment betrays the helpless 
and undignified perturbation which seized the Paul Pry in the 
ballad, when, having filched the wizard’s scroll, Jie found” that he 
had brought himself into contact with a legion of spirits, whom 
he, was quite. at a loss how to control. It is greatly to bo 
lamented that the most unreasonable element of Lord Derby’s 
Cabinet*has- been projected into the direction of our foreign 
policy at a season so momentous as to task the bfains of the 
greatest statesman. I’or nature’s distiibution of her gifts we are 
none of us responsible: England will therefore gladly forgive Lord 
Malmesbury his unmerited elevation, and even reward him with 
heartfelt thankfulness if he will only appreciate his own in* 
efiiciency, and avoid future imprecations for the baneful con¬ 
sequences of his meddling in affairs with which he is incompetent 
to deal. 


« Aet. VI. —Adam Bede. 

» 

Adam Bede, By George Eliot, Author of “ Scenes of Clerical 
Life." 3 vols. Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons. 18.5‘J. 

I N this age of unparalleled industiy* and overwork a large ma^ 
jority of readers read for recreation rather than instruction. 
The first they must hatli; if genius will be kind enough to comr 
bjme the two for them, so much the better. Unfortunately, out 
of the crowd of novels which swarm from the press each year, 
very few supply either the one or the other. Swinging on a gate 
is an intellectual amusement chmpared with reading the most of 
them. And thus, in order to avoid them, many who would 
keenly relish good novel—a work of genius written by a seeming 
necessity in the shape it assumes^give up novel-rending alto¬ 
gether. Hp;|ee, when such a work does aj)pear, the critic who con¬ 
tributes spread n knowledge of its existence is a public bene- 
^ factor., agreeable duty pow devolves upon us: “Adam Bede, ” 
a stoiy <tf.,^llage life ip England fifty years ago, is in our opinion 
a work of this high class. 
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The life of a (]uiet Eiigliah village, ^naisting of a few farmers 
and their servants, togetlier witli the blacksmith, carpenter, shoe¬ 
maker, schoolmaster, and parish clerk, headed by the parson and 
stpiiro, does not seem a very attractive subject on which to write 
three posWetavo volumes. .But, in fact, the attractiveness of n 
subject mainly depends on the nature of the brain* behind the 
eyes which look at it. As Ouvlyle says, The universe appeared 
very differently to Newton and to Newhm’s dog. The gift which 
perhaps most of all distinguishes genius from ordinary mortals, 
is tlie power of seeing realities where the latter sec only appear¬ 
ances, .The author of “Adam Bede" 1ms this power; and hence, 
seeing into the innermost life of men and women, whether peers 
or peasants, is able to reveal to us tiiose deep springs of exhaust¬ 
less interest perennial alike in tho village and in the tomi, in the 
cottage and in the palace, llis work reads like an authentic 
history: the actors impress us as real men and women, who, 
being what they were, could not have spoken or acted other than 
tliey did; their lives are notable for that organic cohesion and 
consistency which distinguish actual existences, and consequently 
vve are made to feel that the various events of the story must 
have occurred exactly as described. Harmonizing with this in- 
cvitableucss or naturalness of the characters and events depicted, 
the life-drama seemingly proceeds without any contrivance or 
plot: the persons grow and the events happen; tho function of 
the author being that of a faithful niul wise historian, who 
reeoivls simply what he had seen or learat, adding only such elu¬ 
cidatory coinuumts as may help tho understanding of the reader. 

J udges from the “ high-art** point of view, as well as less exalted 
and more unconscious readers, are so disgusted with works of 
fiction wrJtten to enforce a doctrine or point a moral, that the 
former have enacted ns a chief canon of criticism,—Novels 
written for such a pmqiose must be bad ; while tho latter vote 
them a bore. But critics* canons and readers* resolutions are 
alike confuted by the originality of ^genuine artist. His 
volumes maybe suffused with doctrine and moral fTOm beginning 
to end, .and yet critics remain silent, and ordinai'y readers uncon¬ 
scious of offence. The truth is, Ave are all moralists when wo see 
the facts in their right light. What are the flights of proverbs 
which live in every language, but so many “ conclusions’* or 
“ morals,** condensed into the compactost possible shape by the 
best seers of the people? All things are moral to him who 
looks deep enough. Nature admits of no evasions, but punishes 
all our shortcomings. She refuses, moreover, to recognise the 
distinctions which, by Avay of defence, we seek to establish 
between intellectual and moral wrong, and is as inexorable in ex- 
4icting her penalties for the one as the other. Thus it iS' that 
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be ■who, by holding the u^ror np to nature, helps us to see her 

she is, not only points a moral, but makes the lookers-on be¬ 
come .moralists themselves. Such a helper we take to be the 
author of “ Adam Bede." 

The scene of the stoiy is the village of Hayslope, as it existed 
before the invasion of railroads, newspapers, and “ high” and “ low" 
Obnrehism. The author has chosen to conceal from us tlie exact 
situation of Hayslope, by locating it in that large county, 
“ Loamshire," a region which may he taken to comprise the 
Midlaud Counties. We feel assured, how'ever, tliat Hayslope may 
be found by a diligent seeker in the northern part of Leicester¬ 
shire, bordering on Derbyshii-e, and that tlie village of Snowfield, 
placed by our author in the centre of a mining district in “ Stony- 
shire,” is actually situate in the bleakest part of Derbyshire. 

We have a theory of our own, wliich we shall not divulge, 
to account for the author’s seeming caprice of hiding under false 
names the precise spots which he has rendered memorable by his 
interesting and veracious histoiy. But, at all events, philology, 
that great helper of philosophers in trouble, affords decisive evi¬ 
dence that our conjectures as to the positions of Hayslope and 
Snowfield ore very near the tnith. To any one who has lived in 
the Midland Counties, the dialect of the inhabitants of those 
villages resounds as the familiar language of childhood. Whit- 
tuws (liarness-makers), gell (girl), a soft (a fool), a cade lamb 
(a pet Iamb), tliack (thatch), thrall (a sort of table, some¬ 
times of wood, sometimes of brick), and many other words 
which we might cite from “Adam Bede,” areJn constant use 
at this day in the districts where, as we contenn, Hayslope and 
Snowfield are situated.*’ 

The chief characters of the story are two journeymen car¬ 
penters and their querulous mother; a farmer and his wile and 
family, iucluding two marriageable nieces; the rector, and the 
young s(juire of Hayslope. The central figure, Adam Bede, is a 
fine stalwart, broad-chested fellow, whose mind is as robust and 
firmly set as his body. His Ini'ge head and overhanging brow de¬ 
note the native force, vigorous grasp, and practical character of 
his intellect. He is self-sufficing, and has an unconscious trust in 
himself. He contrasts strikingly with the dreomy character of his 
brother Seth, whose eyebrows, we are told, had less prominence and 
more I’epose than Adam’s, and in whose forehead “ you discern the 
exact cop.^tir of a coronal arch that predominates very decidedly 
over "wow.” Our author did wisely in pointing out these 
stru^ii:^ differences as the organic source of the widely diftbring 


* The word geek, used oaee ot twice, we suspect to be an importation from 
Yorkshire. 
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characters of the two men. Their mother, Lisbeth, remembered 
how, when a child, “Seth ud allays lie i* th* cradle wi’ his €gres 
opon;*^ whereas ^^Adam ne'er *ud lie still a minute when he 
wakened.” Seth s “ glance, instead of being^ keen, is confiding and 
benignant.” He lacks the practical element so conspicuous in his 
brother; is prone to aimless musing and reverie. You see at once 
that when the tide of Methodism reached to Hay slope, he was sure 
to be swept along with it, while Adam kept his ground. On one 
occasion, Seth, who was employed in the same workshop with bis 
brother, exclaimed—“ There! I ve finished my door to-day, any¬ 
how!” Amid the laughter of his fellow-workmen, he was reminded 
that he had left out the panels. They ascribed his al>scnce of mind 
to the influence which Methodism had got over him. But Seth 
himself, when referring to the afiuir of the door, gave a truer ac¬ 
count of the matter—It is na religion,^’ said he, “ as was oTault 
ther^; it was SethBedo, as was allays a wool gathering chap, and 
religion has na cured liim, the more s the pity.” Adam is always 
intent on doing the duty which lies straight before him. Seth is 
chiefly concerned about saving souls. On the death of their 
father, who vras drowned when returning home drunk, and whom 
Adam had often upbraided for his thoughtless and ruinous life, 
their opposite characters came out in strong relief: “Setli’s chief 
feeling was awe and distress utthis sudden snatching away of his 
father s soul; but Adam’s miiid rushed back over the past in a 
flood of relenting and pity.” 

In one of Lisbeth*s querulous moods, Setli told her that if she 
would pray to God to help licr, and would trust in His goodness, 
she would not bo “ so uneasy about things.” His exhoriation 
provokes her to compare the result of the different doctrines 
held by the two brothers :— 

“ Unaisy ? I’m i’ th’ right on’t to be unaisy. It’s well seen on thee 
what it is nlver to be unaisy. Thde’l gi* away all thy earning, an 
uiver be unaisy, as thee’st nothin* laid up again’ a rainy day. If Adam 
had been as aisy as thee, he’d niver ha^ had no money to pay for thee. 

‘ Take no thought for the morrow ’—Take no thought! that’s what 
thee’s allays sayia’; an’ what comes on’t ? Why, as Adam has to 
take thought for thee.” 

“Those are the words o’the Bible, mother,” said Seth. “They 
don’t mean as we should be idle. They mean we shouldn’t be over¬ 
anxious and worretiug ourselves about what’ll happen to-morrow, but 
do our duty, and leave the rest to God’s wilL”" 

“ Ay, ay, that’s the way wi’ thee; thee allays makes a pock o’ thy 
own words out o*“a pint or the Bible’s. I donna see how theo’s to know 
as *take no thought for the morrow* means all that. An* when the 
Bible’s such a big book, an’ thee canst read allthro’t, an’ ha’ the-pick 
o’ th’ texes, Icanua think why thee dostna piok better words as donna 
mean so much more nor they say. Adam doesna pick a’ that’n; 1 can 
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understand the tex as he’d allays a-sayin’, ‘ God helps them as helps 
theirsens.d 

“Nay, mother,*' said Seth, “that’s no text o’ the Bible.” ♦ # * 

“ Well, how’m I to know ?. It sounds like a tex.” 

Adam expressed his notion of reKgion as follows:—’ 

“ Nay, Seth, lad; I’m not for laughing at no man’s religion. Let 
’em follow their consciences, that’s all. Only I think it ’ud be better if 
their consciences *ud let ’em stay quiet'i’ the church—there’s a deal to 
bo learnt there. And thelre’s such a thing as being over*speritial; wo 
must ha’ something beside Gospel i’ this world. Look at the canals an* 
th*aqueducs,an’th’coal-pit engines, and Arkwright’s mills there atCrom- 
ford; a man must learn summat beside Gospel to make them things, I 
reckon. But t’ Lear some o’ them preachers, you’d think as a man must 
be doing nothing all’s life but shutting’s eyes and looking what’s a* 
going on inside him. 1 know a man must have the love o’ God in his 
soul, and the Bible's God’s* word. But wdiat does the Bible^ay ? 
Why, it says as God put his sperrit into the workman as built 
the tabernacle, to make him do all the carved work and things as 
wanted a nice hand. And tliis is nty way o' looking at it; there’s 
the sperrit o’ God in all things and in all times—weekday as well as 
Sunday—and i’ the great works and inventions, and i’*the figuring 
and the mechanics. And God helps us with our headpieces and 
oiir hands as well as with our souls; and if a man does bits o’ jobs 
out o’ working hours—builds an oven for ’s wife, to save her from 
going to the bsikchouse, or scrats at his bit o’ garden and makes two 
potatoes grow istead o’ one, he’s doing more good, and he’s just as 
near to God, as if he was running after some preacher, and a-praying 
and a-groaning.’' 

It will bo readily understood how greatly the respect and trust 
of thte inhabitants of Hayslope centred in Adam Bede, But, 
alas! his clear-sightedness, undeviating rectitude, and unblemished 
life, could nf>t shield him from terrible mental misery. So 
closely are we knitted together by the tangled web of interests 
and nifcctions, that no man cun isolate himself and live Ills own 
life, undisturbed by those nroiind liirn. In Adam's case, the 
extemnl forces which exerted a paramount inllueuce upon him 
were the two nieces of the Poysers, who occupied tlie Hall Farm, 
and Captain iJonnithome, the squire of Hayslope. One of 
these nieces, Hetty Sorrel, resided permanently at the Farm; 
the other, Dinah Morris, paid long visits td her aunt, and 
was rcpontedly urged to stay with lier altogether, but her 
duties at Snowfield constrained her to spend much of her time 
there. She had “a call’* to minister to the spiritual needs of 
the ppOiP^miners, of that bai'ren district. 

fair youngMethudist, Mr. Eliot tells us, hod a small 
oval face, of a uniform transparent whiteness, with an egg-like 
line of check and chin, a full but firra inotith, a delicate nostril. 
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aud ti low peq)cndicular Lrow, surmouuted by a risiug arch of 
painting, bctwoea smooth locks of pule reddish hair/* Her 
character seems to linve been a mixture of the ecstatic spiri¬ 
tualism of Madame Gityon with the earnest love of souls which 
shaped the life of Wesley. When young, she heard him preach; 

and living at Snowficld with her aunt, wdiowas n member of the 
s()ciety> she had cause to be thankful, she said, for the privileges 
which she had thereby from her earliest childhood: The 
influenco of that fervid form of Christianity on Dinah's pure, 
impressible, and self-forgetting nature, is admirably depicted. 
The following is her account of herself in n conversation with 
Mr, Irwine, tlje rector of Hayslope. In reply to his question, liow 
she lirst came to think of preaching, she said 

“ Indeed, sir, I didn’t think of it at all. I’d been used from the 
time I was sixteen to talk to the little children, and teach them, aud 
sometimes I had had my heart enlarged to speak in class, and was much 
drawn out in prayer with the sick. But I had felt no call to preach; 
for when I’m not greatly wrought upon, I’m too much given to sib 
still and keep by myself: it seems as if I could sit silent all day long 
with the thought of God overflowing my soul, as the pebbles lie 
bathed in the Willow Brook. For thoughts are so great—aren’t 
they, sir ? They seem to lie upon us like a deep flood; and it’s my 
besetment to forget where I am, and everything about me, and lose 
myself in thoughts that I could give no account of, for I could neither 
make a beginning nor enfiing of them in words. Tliat was my way 
as long as I can remember; but sometimes it seemed as if si^eccli 
came to me without any will of my own, and words were given to me, 
that came out as the tears come—because our hearfs are full, and we 
can’t help it. Ami those were always times of great blessing, though 
1 had never thought it could he so with me before a congregation of 
people. But, sir, we are led on, like the little children, by a way that 
we know not.” 

Our author 1ms preserved the greater part of one of hor ser¬ 
mons, together with n prayer delivered ut Hayslope; and cer¬ 
tainly, if Methodism could count many such preachers as Dinah 
Moiris, the decree of Conference, which suppressed women 
preachers, was for from being a benefit. Of course, Seth Bede— 
who, as we have said, was himself a Methodist—saw in Dinah the 
saint and angel wondrously blended with all that makes woman 
lovely. That he worshipped her with all his soul is not impro- 
hablo, Sot, as our author says— 

He was but three-and-twenty, and had #nly just learnt what it 
was to love—to love with that adoration which a young man gives to 
a woman whom he feels to be greater and better than himself. Love 
of this sort is hardly distinguishable from religious fading. ^What 
deep and worthy love, is so ? Avbether of. woman or child, or art or 
music ? Our caresses, our tender words, our still rapture under tlio 
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iiitiueiicc of uutuma sunsets, or pillared vistas, or calm, majestic statues, 
or I3ucthoveu symphonies—^all bring with them the consciousness that 
they are mere waves and ripples in an unfathomable ocean of love and 
beauty; our emotion in its keenest moment passes from expression 
into silence; pur love at its highest flood rushes beyond its object, and 
loses itself in the sense of divine mystery.” 

Seth pleaded his cause with all the tenderness and fervour 
of which he was capable; cited St. Paul in proof that Dinah 
ought to many, and assured her that he’d never be the husband 
to make a claim on her which could interfere with her doing 
the work God had fitted her for i hut all to no purpose. She 
said to him— 

“ It could only be on a very clear showing that I could leave the 
brethren and sisters at Snowfield, * • * where there is very hard 
living for the poor in winter. * * ♦ When 1 saw that your love was 
given to me, I thought it might be a leading of Providence for 
me to change my way of life, and that we should be fellow-helpers; 
and I spread the matter before the Lord. But whenever 1 tried to 
fix my mind on marriage, and our living together, other thoughts 
always came in—the times when I’ve prayed by the sick and dying, 
and the happy hours I’ve had preaching, when my lioart was 
filled with love, and the Word was given to me abundantly. And 
when I’ve opened the Bible for direction, I’ve always lighted on 
some clear word to tell me where my work lay. * * 1 see that our 

marriage is not God’s will; He draws my heart another way. I desii'C 
to live and die without husband or children.” 

Poor Seth! lie is not the first mortal who, dazzled by tlie 
vision of an angel, became incapable ever afterwards of seeing 
any woman with the eyes of love. 

It was well for the inhabitants of Hayslope that Dinah said to 
herself—“My life is too short, and God’s work is too great, for 
mo to think of making a honie for myself in this world.'* They 
sorely needed her. When Adam’s father was drowned, Jiis widow, 
Lisbeth, stricken with aoiTow, was greatly consoled by “the 
soothing influence of Diaalis face and voice.” “ I’d be glad to 
ha ye wi’ me/' said the old woman, “ to speak to i’ th’ night, for 
ye’ve got a nice way o’ talkin'. It puts me i* mind o’ the swallows 
as was under the thack last ’ear, when Hiey fust begun to sing 
low and soft-like i' tli* morning.” 

Mrs. Poyser’s opinion of Dinah, expressed in her own ^shrewd 
fashion, has also been preserved 

“ Poor child! she’s never likely to be buxom as long as she’ll make 
her dinner 6^ cake and water for sake o’ giving to them as wants. 
She piovokes me past bearing sometimes, and as 1 told ha-, she went 
clean a^n’ the Scripture, fe that says, ‘Love your neighbour as 
yourself;’ but I said, ‘ If you love yew neighbour no better nor you 
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<lo yourself, Dinah, it’s little cnoxigh you’d do for him. You’d bo 
thinking' he might do well euotigh on a half-empty stomach.” 

On another occasion Mrs. Doyser added— 

^‘Dinah’s one o’ them things as looks the brightest on a rainy 
day, and loves you the best when you’re most in need on’t.” 

The whole village, including even the rector and squire, felt 
the Imllowing and peace-giving influence which emanated from 
her, and all alike desired her near them; and thus she was 
drawn now to Snowfield, and how to Hnyslope, her feelings di¬ 
vided by the many claimants on her help and sympathy. As she 
sat musing in her bedchamber, on the eve of her departure for 
Snowfield, our author thus describes her:— 

“She thought’of the struggles and the weariness that might lie 
before them in the rest of their life’s journey, when she would bo 
away from them, and know nothing of what was befalling them ; and 
the pressure of this thought soon became too strong for her to enjoy 
the unresponding stillness of the moonlit fields. She closed her eyes, 
that she might feel more intensely the presence of » love and sym¬ 
pathy deeper and more tender than was breathed from the earth and 
sky. That was often Dinah’s mode of praying in solitude, simply to 
close her eyes, and to feel herself enclosed by the Divine presence; 
then gradually her fears, her yearning anxieties for others, melted away 
like ice cr 3 ’^stals in a warm ocean.” 

A strong sense of duty was the ruling prinpiple both of Adam 
and of Diiiali; their benevolent feelings were probably also 
equally deep and ardent; and ■yybat is more to the point, *tlie 
manner of each, in carrying out their ideas ^id feelings, was 
equally practical and eftective. In fact, their spiritual affinities 
were strong and numerous; but there were also seemingly insur¬ 
mountable baniers between them. On the Jew occasions that 
Adam saw Dinah during the first period of their acquaintance, 
he recognised the exceUeboc of her clnmicter, despite her Me¬ 
thodism, and her unfeminine practice of preaching. But his 
opinion of Methodism, wliich we have already given, restrained 
him from intimate acquaintance with her. He was too intent on 
fulfilling his own common-sense view of daily duty, and had too 
strong an appreciation of the importance of attending to those 
material realities which are the basis of mundane existence and 
happiness, to occupy himself with the vaxed questions of religious 
doctrine and church government. It seemed natural and re¬ 
spectable to go to church, as other people did; and Jie, of course, 
looked upon Methodism as a fanatical excitement which his sense 
of justice called upon him to tolerate, but which his judgment 
decidedly condemned. Un^r the oircmmstancfs, it was not likely 
that ho and Dinah should be drawn to each other. Moreover, 
he had reason to believe that his brother Seth was deeply in love 
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with her. This belief nlone would have prevented him from 
thinking of her for himself, even if he had been inclined to do 
so, which ho was not. 

But besides these obstacles which prevented the natural affi¬ 
nities by which Adam ond Dinah were related to each other 
from coming into action, an extraneous influence was attracting 

Adam with a power to which he could not but yield himself. He 
was on visiting terms at the Hall I’arm, where Dinah’s cousin, 
Hetty Sorrel, was budding into womanhood. To say that she 
was the belle of Hayslope w'ould convey no adequate notion of 
her extraordinary beauty, which seems to have fascinated not only 
men, but women. We quote Mr.Eliot’s account of it;— 

“ There are various orders of beauty, causing men to make fools of 
themselves in various styles, from the desperate to the sheepish; but 
there is one order of beauty which seems made to turn the heads not 
only of men, but of all intelligent mammals, even of women. It is a 
beauty like that of kittens, or very small downy ducks making gentle 
rippling noises ^vith their soft bills, or babies just beginning to toddle 
and to engage in conscious misebief—a beauty with which you can 
never be angry, but that you feci ready to crush for inability to 
comprehend the state of mind into which it throws you. 

“ Hetty Sorrel’s was that sort of beauty. Her aunt, Mrs. Poysor, 
who professed to despise all personal attractions, and intended to he 
the severest of Mentors, continually gazed at Hetty’s charms by the 
sly, fascinated in spite of herself; and after administering such a scold¬ 
ing as naturally Sowed from her anxiety to do well by her husband’s 
nie<»—-who had no mother of her own to scold her, poor thing!—she 
would often confesf to her husband, when they were safe out of hear¬ 
ing, that she firmly believed ‘ the naughtier the little huzzy behaved, 
the prettier she looked.’ ” 

Ah, if she bad been as good as she was beautiful I We are 
not informed that she bad positive faults: she assisted her nuut 
in managing the house, and in looking after the children; she 
appears to have been entrusted with considerable control of the 
dairy, and to have been especially skilful in butter-making. She 
was obedient whenever her uncle or aunt requested her to do any¬ 
thing ; and though Mrs. Poyser used to complain of her thought¬ 
lessness and want of interest in her duties, Mr. Poyser saw in her 
only such defects as are incident to girlhood, and which she would 
outgrow. In fact, with the exception of her extraordinary beauty, 
she mightbe justiy regarded as typical of a large number of her 
sex : ^le wae ignormut, vain, and entirely wrapped up in herself. 
Persons.and things interested her only in so far os she might he 
affected by them. A genuine, disinterested solicitude for others 
she never experienced; she.could not; andj-probohly, such a 
feeling would exceed her comprehension. But Adam saw nothing 
of nil this: he saw only her beauty? It never occurred to him 
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to doubt but that the inward nature of a being so exquisitely 
formed as she was must be also beautiful. He was enchanted. 
The advantageous marriage with Mary Burge, his master’s 
daughter, and a simultaneous partnership in the business—^both 
within his reach—had no attraction for him. His cherisJied hope, 
cherished in silence, but gaining strength evei7 time lie visited 

the Hall Fam, was, that some time in the future he should be 
able to establish for himself an independent home, and that Hetty 
would he prevailed upon to share it with him. But that time 
might still be far distant; and as she had never evinced any 
special delight in his slight attentions (she did not think he 
Avould be able to buy her sufficiently fine clothes), except occa¬ 
sionally by way of a little triumph over Mary Burge, he con¬ 
tented himself with feasting on her beauty, us often as be could 
visit the Poysers, without shaping that hope of his into words. 

Such was the state of affiiirs when, in company with the rector, 
(Japtain Donnithonie, the young squire, called one day at the 
Hall Farm. It is thought that he expressed a wish to see Mrs. 
Poyser’s well-ordered dairy, in the hope of seeing Hetty there, 
who was just then making the butter. As chance would have it, 
Ml’S. Poyser w'as jjo occupied in- talking to the rector or in attend¬ 
ing to Totty (her little daughter), while he was questioning Dinah 
about her preaching, that the Captain was left a Jong time alone 
with Hetty, whoso foolish young heart was ffutteriug with delight 
and vanity at the thought that so great a gentleman, and so hand¬ 
some withal, should pay lier such attention, and should say so 
many beautiful things to her. * 

If the reader could imagine the subtle, inexpressible beauty 
which Hetty rejoiced in, he will easily understand that a man 
like Captain Donuithorne would yield himself up to its fusciua- 
tion, attending only so far to his conscientious scruples as was 
needful in order to argue thorn aivay. And so it happened: 
] letty was in the habit of going to the house of the squire to 
take lessons from the lady's-maid in tenth-stitch, lace-racuding, 
and other like mysteries; on her return. Captain Donuithorne 
met her as if by accident the first time, and by appointment after¬ 
wards. He succeeded of course in winning her affections, and she, 
foolish creature, was enraptured, with the ear-rings, and the locket, 
containing their hair intertwined which he gave her, and felt sure 
that he would marry her. Adam knew nothing of these inter¬ 
views, hut the added beauty, a somewhat more thoughtful mood, 
and a newly-manifested gentleness, which love imparted to 
her, made her increasingly charming in his eyes, and were inter- 
preted as signs .of hw: dawning affection for him. On the day 
when. Captain Donuithorne come of age there was a great gather¬ 
ing of all the tenantry to celebrate the event. Hetty danced both 
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with the Captain and Adam Bede. Whilethe latter was near her she 
dropped the locket which she had worn concealed in her bosom, 
and about which, to the astonishment of Adam, slie evinced extra- 
ordinary anxiety. He picked it up, saw the hair in it, and felt a 
painful shock thrill through him. Was it possible that she loved 
another? For several days this question haunted him. Revolving 

it in his mind in every possible form, he at length succeeded to 
lus own satisfaction in answering it in the negative. But vet^ 

soon alterwards, passing along the avenue of beech-trees which 
lormcd part of the rood between the squire’s house and Hay- 
slope, be was transfixed with amazement at seeing Captain Donni- 
thorne and Hetty standing opposite each other with clasped hands, 
just the act of kissing before they parted I The locket and 
several other heretofore inexplicable incidents wei'c intelligible 
now. Hetty hastened home, but a terrible scene ensued between 
Adam and the Captain, in which tlie different characters of tlie 
two men are admirably exhibited. The end of it was, Adam forced 
the Captain, who denied that anything but the most trifling flirta¬ 
tion had occurred, to promise that he would see Hetty no more, 
aind that he would write her a letter which should prove to her that 
ho could not marry her, and that it was best tlnijt they should not 
see each other again. This letter Adam conveyed to lier. Its 
withering effects upon Hetty may he easily imagined. 

Her meetings with. Captain Donnitliornc wore known only to 
Adum: he kept her secret, let her feel that she miglit trust liim, 
and treated her with the utmost kindness and tenderness. She, 
Irom an inteuseMongiug to be able to lean on some one jin her 
tronblo, welcomed Adam’s attentions; she grew calmer and even 
more beautiful than ever; Aclam persuaded himself that her inti¬ 
macy with Captain Donnithome was of too slight a character to 
liinder her from returning his affection at no distant time, and 
soon—a few months only having elapsed—became her acknow¬ 
ledged lover. 

Possibly,** says Mr. Eliot, “ you think that Adam was not at all 
sagacious in his interpretations, and that it was altogether extremely 
unl^coming in a sensible man to behave as he did-f—falling in love witji 
a girl who really had nothing more than her beauty to recommend her, 
attributing imaginary virtues to her, and even condescending to cleave 
to her after she had fallen in love with another man, wfuting for her 
kind looks like a^teeinbling dog waits for his master’s eye to be turned 
upon him. But in so complex a thing as human nature we must con¬ 
sider it is hard to find rides without exeq^tiohs. Of course I know that, 
as a rule, sensible men fall in love with the most sensible women of 
their acquain^ce, sec through aU the deceits of coquettish 

beauty, never imagine themselvBB loved when'they aju not loved, cease 
loving on all proper ooCAriotia, and marry Che women most fitted for 
them in every respect-^^deed so as to compel the approbation of all 
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the maiden ladies in their neighbourhood. But even to this rule an 
exception will occur now and then in the lapse of centuries, and my 
friend Adam was one. For my own part, however, I respect him none 
the loss: nay, 1 think the deep love he had for that sweet, rounded, 
hlossom-like, darkrcyed Hetty, of whose inward self he was really very 
ignorant, came out of the very strength of his nature, and not out of 
any inconsistent weakness. Is it any weakness, pray, to he wrought 
(M by exquisite music ?—to feel its wondrous harmonies searching the 
subtlest windings of your soul, the delicate fibres of life whicli no 

memory can penetrate, and binding together your whole being, past 
and present, in one unspeakable vibration; melting you in one moment 
with all the tenderness, all the love that has l^en scattered through the 
toilsome years, concentrating in one emotion of heroic courage or re¬ 
signation all the hard-leamt lessons of self-renouncing sympathy, blend¬ 
ing your present joy with past sorrow, and present soitow with all your 
past joy? If not, then neither is it a weakness to be so wrought upon 
by the exqubite curves of a woman’s cheek, and neck, and arms, by the 
liquid depth of her beseeching eyes, or the sweet childish pout of her 
lips. For the beauty of a lovely woman is like music; what can one 
say more ? Beauty lias an expression beyond and far above the one 
woman’s soul that it clothes, as the words of genius have a wider 
meaning than the thought that prompted them: it is more than a 
woman’s love that moves us in a woman's eyes—it seems to be a far-otf 
mighty love that has come near to us, and made speech for itself there; 
the rounded neck, the dimpled arm, move us by something more than 
their prettiness—-by their close kinship with all we have known of ten¬ 
derness and peace. The noblest nature sees most of this impe'rsonal 
expression in beauty (it is needless to say that there are gentlemen 
with whiskers dyed and undyed who sec none of it whatever), and for 
this reason the noblest uatm'e is oi'ten the most blinded to the cha¬ 
racter of the one woman’s soul that the beauty clothes. Whence, 1 
fear, the tragedy of human life is likely to continue for a long time to 
come, in spite of mental philosophers who are ready with the best 
receipts for avoiding all mistakes of the kind.” 

The affectionate respect which both ]\Ir, and Mrs. Poyscr 
entertained for Adam caused tho news of his betrothal to Hetty 
to till the Hall Farm with quiet joy. She herself seemed to 
shore it, but shortly before the time fixed for the marriage she 
proposed to pay a visit to Dinah at SnowfieUI, and if possible to 
induce her to return with her. She was expected back in a 
* week or ten days, but did not come; her friends became anxious, 
and Adam on the fifteenth day of her absence, unable to bear it 
longer, set off to Suowfteld, intending to bring her back the next 
day; Dinah, too, if she were coming. He soon found Dinah’s 
lodgings, but learnt to his horror that, Hetty had never been 
there, aud that Diuab was away—^visitiixg “ the Lord's people " at 
Leeds. The wretched lover searched in every direction he could 
think of, but could get no clue to guide him iu tracking the 
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■wanderer, and was constrained to return to Hayslope utterly 
disconsolate. But worse than the consciousness of his present 
loss was the dreadful fear that toolr possession of him, and 
which grew into an irresistible conviction, that she had felt at 
last that she could not mairy him—that she was attached too 
strongly to Captain Donnithome. He did not divine the more 
terrible truth which he had yet to learn. But he knew enougj^ 
to feel compelled to make a confidant of the rector, Mr, Irwine,to 
whom he related what we have already told of Captain Donhi* 
thome’s intimacy with Hetty, and stated his intention of staj^g 
immediately for Dublin, where the Captain then wns,S5ii^,d 
whither he thought Hetty might have gone. The journey Was 
needless: Mr. Irwine, as a magistrate of Hayslope, had that 
morning been infonned that Hetty was in Stoniton gaol, charged 
with the crime of child-murder. She had managed to find her 
way to Windsor, where she believed her seducer was with his 
regiment, but learnt that he had left for Ireland three weeks 
before. Biiendless and in utter despair she expended her last 
resources in getting back to the neighbourhood of Stoniton, 
half-resolved on going to Snowfiehl to cast herself on Dinah, but 
her courage failed her: she could mot expost) her shame to any 
one who knew her. Having become a mother in the house of 
a poor woman who befriended her in Stoniton, she stole away 
suddenly with her hahy, and at length abandoned it alive in a 
field near the town. The child was found dead, evidence was 
forthcoming to prove that it was Hetty's, she was convicted of 
the crime with wliich slic was charged, was condemned to death, 
and was only saved from this last ignominy by the commutation 
of her sentence to transportation for life. This naked outline of 
poor Hetty's history is filled in by Mr. Eliot with scenes and 
incidents full of intense interest; they ore narrated with admirable 
simplicity and impressiveness, and*the narrative itself is peiwaded 
by Such wisdom and charity as ought to make every* reader the 
better for rending it. 

Such are the manifold relations of human beings to each other 
that when a heroic deed is done, or a crime committed, all 
participate in the ennoblement of the hero, or in the degradation 
of the criminal in proportion to their nearness to the one or the 
other. As the goodness of the good man is Ihiitful of blessings to * 
himself and to those around him, so crime results in sufi'ering 
not only to the criminal, bnt to dl connected with him. If wo 
always bore in mind that ndi cause produces one effect only, but 
innumerable effects—the secondary one producing another, and 
so on in endless succession—^how great and solemn should we 
feel our responsibilities, how we should shrink from wrong t 
Captain Donnithome acted ns if be thought consequences could 
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be confiued witliin the circle of the actors, whereas he not only 
involved Hetty in the tragic fate just mentioned, but plunged 
Adam JJede, the Poysers and their relatives and friends, into 
misery, whicli they had no share in causing, and which they 
were powerless to avert. How nature exacts security from every 
man for the good conduct of his neighbour, how she punishes 
the innocent with the guilty, liow-r-to use Mr. Eliot’s expression 
'—“ the bitter waters spread," isstrikingly illustrated in this flay- 
slope History. It also clearly shows, what indeed is but another 
side of the same truth, that strictly speaking no sin can be 
atoned for—no wrong righted. This wo take to be the'chief 
moral of the story, a moral which Adam Bede seems to have 
drawn early irom his own experience, and which by long and 
intense suffering on account of Hetty he abundantly confirmed. 

When roproacliiug himself for having been too stern a censor 
of his father’s faults, he says .— 

“ It seems to me now, if I was to find father at home to-night, I 
should behave different; but there’s no knowing—perliaps nothing ’ud 
he a lesson to us if it didn’t come too late. It’s well we sliould feel 
as life’s a rcckuning we can’t make twice over, there’s no I'oal making 
amends in this world, any more nor you can mend a wrong subtraction 
by doing your addition right.” 

Eeferring to the squire's sin, which brought such terrible 
misery to Adam, his friend Bartlo Massey said to him by way of 
consolation:— 

“ I’ve that opinion of you that you’ll rise above itl*all, and he a man 
ag.ain; and there may good come out of this that we don’t see.” 
“Good come out of it!” said Adam, passionately. “That doesn’t 
alter th’ evil: /ler ruin can’t be undone. I liate that talk o’ people, as 
if there was a way o’ making amends for everything. They’d more 
need be brought to see a’ the wrong they do can never be altered. 
‘Wlicn a man’s spoiled his fellow-creatm’e’s life, he’s no right to 
comfort himself with thinking good may come of it. Somebody 
clse’s good doesn’t alter her shame and miseiy.” 

Adam was right; the selfish thought placed before him by his 
friend as source of consolation, and which is often iudulged in, 
deserved his strongest hatred. But though wrong once done can 
never be undone, and though its consequences can never 
be effaced, there often grows, thank God! out of the sorrow 
that wrung induces a hallowing influence, which enlarges our 
affections, gives depth and tenderness to our symputliies, and 
fills with charity towards the errors and weaknesses of our 
fellows, to whom we seem more nearly related than'before, and 
whose lives and actions we can now estimate more justly. Long 
after the convulsive suffering occasioned by Captain Hdnni- 
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thome'& sin had subsided into the calm of memory, these effects 
■were visible in Adam Bede, who though— 

Quite master of himself, working hard and delighting in his work, 
after his inborn, inalienable nature, had not outlived his sorrow, had 
not felt it slip from him as a temporary burthen, and leave him the 
same man again. Do any of us ? God forbid. It would bo a poor 
result of all our anguish and our wrestling if we were nothing hut 
our old selves at the end of it—if we could return to the same blind' 
loves, the same self-confident blame* the same light thoughts of human 
suffering, the same frivolous gossip over blighted human lives, the 
same feeble sense of that Unknown towards which we have sent forth 
irrepressible cries in our loneliness. Let us rather be thankful that 
our sorrow lives in us as an indestructible force, only changing its 
form, aft forces do, and passmg from pain into sympathy—the one poor 
word which includes all our best insight and our best love.” 

It is this best insight” and ‘*best love ” which Tennyson 
ascribes to his dead friend :— 

“ There must be wisdom with great Death: 

The dead shall look me thro’ and thro’, 

/ 

Be near us when we climb and fall: 

Ye watch, like God, the rolling hours 
With larger other eyes than ours. 

To naake allowance for us all.’’ 

How Adam’s pain was gradually transformed into sympathy, how 
affection and friendship became more precious to him than they 
used to he, and how he clung more closely to bis motlier 
and to Seth, and had unspeakable satisfaction in the sight or 
imagination of any small addition to their happiness, is beautifully 
sketched. Hopes radiant with joy, such as those which Hetty 
had inspired in him, were, he imagined, extinct ; love, he Ibouglit, 
could never be anything to him but a living memory—a limb 
lopped off but not gone from consciousness, and thus he. worked 
on, his work continuing as it had always been, a part of his 
religion; for “ from very early days ho saw clearly that good 
carpentry was God’s will—was that form of God’s will that most 
immediately concerned him.” But though Adam was unconscious 
of it, the spirit of love was creating a new life in him, hidden as 
yet beneath the sorrowful experiences of the past, hut destined 
soon to hurst forth again, fruitful of serene and lasting happiness. 

As soon, as Dinah heard of the. fate impending over H^ty, she 
hastened to Stoniton, and remained in the p'ison cell with her 
night an^ day, until what was believed to be her last hbur had 
arrived. She succeeded in penetrating the icy crust which despair 
and shame had frozen ronnd Hetty’s Iteart, and thus enabled her 
pent-up feelings to gosh out in a flood of sorrow and repentance. 
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Under the softening influence of Dinah s loving sympathy and 
fervent prayers she became a changed creature; and when at 
length Adam had strength to see her, she implored forgiveness 
for the suffering she had caused him. Until Hetty's removal 
from Stoniton, Dinah’s help and consolation throughout the try¬ 
ing scenes endeared her to all concerned. Afterwards she went 
to stay at the Hall Farm in order to comfort her relatives, and 
not infrequently paid a visit to Adam’s mother, whose declining 
health often caused her to need nssistance. At home, and when 
he visited the Hall Farm, Adam looked on Dinah with increasing 
admiration, but with no thought of love. She, on the contrary, 
begun to find that wlien in his presence her wonted serenity was 
disturbed. When she met him a slight flush suffused her cheek, 
and despite hei’self her manner often betrayed her inward agita¬ 
tion. Formerly she had to struggle against the love which Seth 
proffered her, and which he cherished still; now she had to con 
tend with a far more formidable enemy—her own love for Adam. 
His mother suspected her secret, and by convincing Adam that 
she had divined Dinah's feelings truly, suddenly roused him into 
conscigusness of the deep love which had been silently growing 
in him. He offered himself to Dinah; hut she, uncertain whicli 
way her duty pointed, could give no decisive answer. Tleforo lie 
spoke, she felt that she must wrestle against her affection as 
against “ a great temptation,” and that the command was clear 
that she must go away; but now her mind was full of question¬ 
ings, and what had been clear became dark ngmn. 

“From my childhood upwards,” she said to Aclam,**‘I have been led 
by another path ; all my peace and my joy have come from having no 
liJ’eof my own, no wants, no wishes for myself, and living only in God, and 
those of his ci'eatures whose sorrows and joys he has given me to know* 
* * * I must wait for clearer guidance: I must go from you, 
and we must submit ourselves entirely to the Divine Will. We are 
sometimes required to lay our natural, lawful affections on the altar.” 

And so she went to Snowfield, and again " spread the matter 
before the liOrd,” but the answer seems to have been less clearly 
intimated than before. She stayed there until Adam could rest 
no longer without seeing her. Ho resolved to go and learn her 
decision. When they met, Dinah spoke first. “ Adam," she said, 
‘‘it is the Divine Will. My soul is so knit to yours that it is but a 
divided life I live without you. And this moment now you are with 
me, and I feel that our heaits are filled with the same love, I have a 
fulness of strength to hear and do our heavenly Father s will that 
I had lost before." 

Mrs. Poyser once said to Dinah, in answer to her assertion 
that she did not preach “without direction/’—"Direction! I 
know very well what you mean by direction. When there's a 
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bigger maggot than usual in your head, you call it ‘ direction.’” 
Certiiin scoffers will perhaps molieiously inquire whether tho 
" direction” under which Dinah rejec^d Seth and gave hersell’ 
to Adam is not susceptible of Mrs. Poyser's interpretation— 
whether, in short, she was not simply giving through her imagi¬ 
nation on objective slinpe to her own feelings and will. We are 

uot disposed to az-gue with such sceptics, if such there be. Wo 
only wish more of our women acted under suclz “ direction” as 
Dinah did. If in exchange for their crinoline they could get her 
Christianity, their “ emancipation,'' of which so much has been 
said of late, might not be far oft*. 

One of the chief qualificatious of an able historian or biographer 
is .the large-heartedness which enables him to accord a cordial 
recognition to opinions and formula of faith differing from each 
other and from his own, without himself lapsing into indifference. 
This catholic spirit is constantly manifested by Mr. Eliot, and 
especially with reference to religious doctiine. Ho nowhere 
obtrudes his own convictions; but, hazarding a conjecture, we 
think we see indications that lie regards the numerous theological 
creeds, about which the clerical mind has so long disputed, as 
being only shells of different shape and colour, enclosing the 
fruit of the religious spiiit common to the human race, or as so 
many mental structui’es which in less successive metamorphoses 
man forms and afterwards casts off’ At all events, whether this 
conjecture he correct or not, it is certain that our author shows 
a genuine sympathetic appreciation of the religious notions of 
Adam Dcdc, wl^, in a rough chaotic sort of way, is a free-thinker 
without knowing it; of the Broad Church doctrines of Mr. Irwine, 
thegenerouscorafort-lovingrectorofIlayslope; oftbeintense evan¬ 
gelicalism of his successor, Mr. Hyde; and especially of the ardent 
Wesleyanism of Dinah Moii'is. It may he that we exaggerate some¬ 
what in implying that our author sympathized much with Mr. 
Hyde; it.would he more correct, possibly, to say that he appre¬ 
ciated spell worth as was in him. But, as in cases of doubtful inter¬ 
pretation, it is best to see the original, wo will quote it:— 


“ Perhaps you think Mr, Irwine was npt, os he ought to have been, 
a living demonstration of the benefit attached to a national church p 
But I am not sure of that; at least I know that the people in Brox- 
ton and Hayslope would have been very sorry to part with their 
clergyman, and that most faces brightened at his approach; and until' 
it can ho proved that hatred is a better thing for the soul than love, 
1 must believe that Mr. Irvine’s influence in his parish was a more 
wholesome one than that of the zealous Mr. Hyde,,who came there 
twenty years afterwards, when Mr. Irvine bad been gathered to his 
fathers. It is true Mr. Hyde insists strongly on the doctrines of tho 
Heformation, visited his ffqck a great deal in their own homes, and 
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was severe in rebuking the aberrations of the flesh, put a stop, indeed, 
to the Christmas rounds of the church singers, as promoting drunken¬ 
ness and too light a handling of Siicred things. But I gathered Irom 
Adam Bede, to*wliom I talked of these matters in his old age, that 
Ibsv clcTg 3 'men could be less successful in winning the hearts of their 
parishioners than Mr, Hyde. They gathered a great many notions 
about doctrine from him, so that almost every church-goer under filly 

began to distinguish as well between the genuine gospel and what did 
not come precisely up to that standiird, as if he had been born and bred 
a dissenter; and for some time after his arrival there seemed to be quite 
a religious movement in that quiet rural district. ‘ But/ said Adam, 

‘ I’ve seen pretty clear ever since I was a j'oung un, as religion’s some¬ 
thing else besides notions. It isp’t notions sets people doing the right 
thing—it’s feelings.’ # # # ‘Somehow the congregation began 
to fall off, and people began to speak light o’ Mr. Byde. 1 believe he 
meant right at bo^om; but you see he was sourish-tempered, and was 
for beating down prices with the people as worked for him; and his 
preaching wouldn’t go down well with that sauce. # # # 

Byde was a deal thought on at a distance, I believe, and he wrote 
books; but as for mathmatics and the nature o’ things, he was as 
ignorant as a woman. He u'as very knowing about doctrines, and 
used to call ’em the bulwarks of the Kelirmation; but I’ve always 
mistrusted that sort o’ learning as leaves ibiks foolish and unreason¬ 
able about business. * * * Nobody has ever heard me say Mr. 
Irwine was much of a preacher. He didn’t go into deep speritial 
experience; and 1 know there’s a deal in a man’s inward life as you 
can’t measure by the square, luid say, “ do this, and that’ll followand 
“ do that, and this’ll follow.” There’s things go on in the soul, and 
times when feelings come into you like a rushing migjiity wind, as the 
Scripture says, and part your life in two a’most, so as you look back 
on yourself as if you was somebody else. Those are lihings as you 
can’t bottle up in a “ do this” and “ do thatand i’ll go so far with 
the strongest Methodist ever you’ll find. That shows mo there’s 
deep speritial things in religion. You can’t make much out wi’ talk¬ 
ing about it, but you feel it. Mr. Irwine didn’t go into those things; 
he preached short moral sermons, and that was all. But then he acted 
pretty much up to what he said; he didn’t set up for being so diffe¬ 
rent from other folks one day, and then be as like ’em as two peas the 
next. And he made folks love him and respect him; and that was 
better nor stirring up their gall wi* being over busy. Mrs. Poyser 
used to say—^you know she would have her word about everything— 
she said Mr. Irwine was like a good meal o’ victual, you were the 
better for him without thinking on it; and Mr. Byde was like a dose 
o’ phyrick, he griped you, and worret^ you, and after all he left you 
much the sanw.” 

We to think that the author has allowed his feelings to 

influence him id Adam's oommeuts at such length: Icf 

conversation it mighj^ have been fiXl very well to quote Mrs. 
Poyser s saroastic opinion of the relative meiits of the two rectors 
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but to print It, loots, we must confess, very much like a little sly 
muliciousness, and scarcely becomes the grave bistodra. That 
he has a certain weakness tor Mr- Irwine is evident from the fol¬ 
lowing passage, in which ho apologizes for his failings, and de¬ 
fends him from the aspersions of Mr. Ebe^ the “ travelling 
preacher :**— 

He really had no very lofty mms, no theological enthnsiaam: if 
I w'cre'closely questioned, I should be ob%ed to confess, that he felt 
no serious alarms about the souls of bis parishioners, and would have 
thought it a mere loss of time to talk in a doctrinal and awakening 
manner to old * Peyther Taft,’ or even to Chad Cranage, the black¬ 
smith. If he had been in the habit of speaking theoretically , he 
would, perhaps, have said that the only healthy form religion could 
take m such minds, was that of certain dim but strong emotions, suf¬ 
fusing themselves as a hallowing influence over the family affections 
and neighbourly dories. He thought the custom of baptism more 
important than its doctrine, and that the religious benefits the peasant 
drew from the church where his fathers worshipped, and the sacred 
piece of turf where they lay buried, w'ere hut slightly dependent on 
u clear understanding of the Liturgy or the sermon. Clearly, the 
rector was not what is cdHed in these days an ^earnest* mam he 
was fonder of church history than of divinity, and had much more 
insight into men’s chai'acters than interest in their opinions; he was 
neither laborious, nor absolutely self-denying, nor very copious in 
alms-giving, and his theology, you perceive, was lax. His mental 
palate, indeed, was rather pagan, and found a savouriness in a quota¬ 
tion' from Soplmcles or Theocritus that was quite absent from any text 
in Isaiah or Amqg, But if you feed your young setter on raw flesh, 
how can you wonder at its retaining a relish for uncooked partridge in 
after-life P and* Mr. Irwine’s recoueotions of young enthusiasm and 
ambition were idl associated with poetry and ethics that lay aloof from 
• the Bible. 

“ On the other hand, I must plead—for I have an ofiectionate par¬ 
tiality towards the rector’s memory—that lie was not vindictive, and 
some philanthropists have been so;. that he was not intolerant-—and 
there is a rumour that some zealous theologiaTis have not been altoT 
gether free from that blemish; that although he would probably have 
declined to give his body to be bunied in any public cause, and was 
far from bestowing all his goods to feed the poor, he had that charity 
which h^ sometimes been lacking to very illustrious virtue—he was 
tender tocher men’s failings, and unwilling to impute evil.” 

Notwithstanding the implacable enmity evinced' by Mr. Bartle 
Massey towards all w^omankind, we confess to a decided liking 
for him. As the sohoulmaster of Hayslope, he was looked up to 
as a profound genius-; he certainly disohrarged his dutios with the 
enthusiasm which belongs to genius; and, tliough he resolutely 
reiused any room in hie heart for the lovesgof woman, it was not 
wanting in generosity and cordiaTsympathy for his friend Adam 
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when in trouble. In fact; bearing in mind that his early life was 
wholly unknown to Mr. Eliot, and that when speaking to Mr, 
Jrwine of Adam's love for Hetty, he let drop incidentally that he 
had been a fool himself in his time, it seems not improbable that 
bis feminine antipathies wore but an indication liow fervently he 
bad once loved, and how cruel bad be*en bis disappointment. 
With this preliminary, we will just look in upon him as he entered 
the kitchen after leaving the school-room for the day. His friend 
Adam was with liim. 

** A faint whimpering began in the chimney corner, and a brown- 
aiul-tan-colonred bitch, of that wise-looking breed with short higs and 
long body, known to an unmecbanical generation as turn-spits, came 
creeping along the floor, wagging her tail, and hesitating at every 
other step, as if her affections were painfully divided between the 
hamper in the chimney comer and the master, whom she could not 
leave without a greeting. 

“ ‘ Well,Vixen, well then, how are the babbies?’ said the schoolmastei' 

* * * holding the candle over the low hamper. * * * Vixen could 
not even see her master look at them without painful excitement: she 
got into the hamper and got out s^ain the next moment, and behaved 
with true feminine folly. * * * 

“ ‘ Why you’ve got a family, I see, Mr. Massey,’ said Adam, smiling. 

* How’s that ? I thought it was against the law here.’ 

“ * Law! What’s the use o’ law when a man’s onco such a fool as 
to let a woman into his house ?’ said Bartle. * * * He always called 
Vixen a woman, and seemed to have lost all consciousness that he was 
using a figure of speech. * * # ‘ And now you seowh^ she’s brought 
nio to—the sly, hypocritical wench—and contrived to oe brought to 
Led on a Sunday at church-time. I’ve wished again and again I’d 
been a bloody-minded man, that I could have strangled tlie mother 
and brats wdth one cord.’ ” 

Bnvtle prepared supper for himself and Adam; and they both 
sat down. But," said Bartle, i-ising from bis chair again, 

“ ‘ I must give Vixen her supper, too, confound her! though she de 
nothing with it but nourish those unnecessary babbies. That’s the 
way with these women—they’ve got no headpieces to nourish, and 
so their food all runs either to fat or to brats.’ ” 

Bartle continued in a bitter roiso^nic strain, especially with 
reference to the women of tho Hall Farm, when Adam put in a 
word for them^ and added his opinion of the value of r wife*to a 
working ram. ^ 

^Honsense!’ exclaimed Bartle; ‘it’s the silliest lie a sensiUe’ 
man like you ever believed^ to say a woman makea a house comfippt* 
able. It’s a story got up because the women are and sometfathg 
must be found for’m to do. I tell you, there isn’ha thing under the 
sun that nee^ to he done at all, but what a man can do better than a 
woman unless it’s bearing children, and they do that in a poor make- 
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slnffc way; it had Letter ha* been left to the men*-1 tell you, a womaai 
’ull bake you a pie every week of her life, and ncver come to seo that 
the hotter th* oven the shorter the tinse. 1 tell you, a woman 'ull 
make your |)orridgo every day for twenty years, and never think of 
measuring proportion between the in^ and tlio milk—a little 
moi'e or less, she’U think, doesn’t signify: the porridge will he awk’ard 
now and then: if it’s wrong, it’s sumraat in the xnw, or it’s sumtnat 
in the milk, or it's summat in the water.* ” 

When Adam went away he accompanied him to the gate, and 
having watched him till he disappeared in. the darkness, lie turned 
to his only domestic companion, saying-— 

“‘Well, well, Vixen, you foolish wench, what is it, what is it? I 
must go in, must ? Ay, ay.; I’m never to have a will o’ my own any 
more. .. And those pups, what do you think I’m to do with ’em when 
they’re twice as big as 3 'ou ?*’*►<(' But where’s the use of talking to 
a womai\ with babbies?’ continued Bartle, ‘she’s got no conscience 
—no conscience—it’s all run to milk/ ” 

Mrs. Poyser is one of the most original characters Eliot 
has portrayed. . Some faint idea of lior sterling common sense, 
piercing insight, end caustic humour, may he obtained from the 
few of her sayings that can be isolated from the context, but a 
just conception of her is only to be hud by studying her in her 
everyday life as mistress of the Hull Farm. We commend her 
judicious observations on marriage to all whom they may cou- 
com:— 

“ ‘ Ah,’ she Yould say^, ‘ it’s all very fine having a ready-made rich 
man, but may-happen he’ll be a ready-made fool, and it’s no use filling 
your pocket full of money if you’ve got ft hole in the corner. It’ll do 
you no good to sit in a spring-cart-o’ owm, if you’ve got a soft to 
drive you; he’ll soon turn you over into tlie ditch. I allays said I’d 
never marry a man as had got no brains; for where’s the use of a 
woman having brains of her own if she’s tackled to a gcck as every¬ 
body’s a laughing at ? She might as well dress herself fine to sit 
back’ards on a donkey.’ ” 

Mrs. Voyser’s objection to lute inarriugcs is perhaps ecpially 
worthy of attention :— 

" ‘ I am no friend,’ said Mr. Poyser, ‘ to young fellows a-marr’ing 
afoi’c they know the diiierence atween a crab an’ a apple ; but they 
may jvait o’er long.’” . . 

“ ‘ To be giire,’ replied his wife, ‘ if you. go past your, dinner-time, 
there’ll belittle relish o’ your meat. . You tuwtit o’,er au’ o’er wi’ 
your an’ don’t e»t it ^tcr alL You find faut wi’ your' meat, and 
tbqifaut’s all i’ your own Stomach.’ ” ,, 

The existence of. old bachelors Ifrs. Poyser accounted for by 
. the following ingenious theory :r*v ■ ' . 

*“ Yes,’ said she, ‘ I know what the men like—a poor soft, as ’ud 
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siitiper at 'em, like the pictur’ o’ the sun, whether they did right ot 
wrong, and say thank you for a kick, and probend^ pho didna kaow 
which end she stood uppermost till her .husband told her. . That’s 
what a man wants in a wife mostly; he wants to make sure o* one 
fool as ’ll tell him he’s wise. But there’s some men can do without 
that—they think so much o’ themselves a’ready; au’ that’s how it is 
there’s old bncholors.’ ” 

Her estimate of Sir. Craig, S^itiire Dotnitliome's gardener, 

•who was perhaps somewhat given to orc;’-estiinate himself [ho 
was a bacholorj, is highly characteristic:— 

“ ‘ For my part I think he’s welly like a cock as thinks the sun rose 
o’ purpose to hear him crow.’ ” 

At the harvest supper the conversation ran rather high, as 
it will do on such occasions, and that misogynist, Bartle Massey, 
provoked Mrs. Poyser by expressing his opinion a little tod openly. 

“ ‘ Ah,’ said he, sneeringly, ‘ the women are quick enough—they’re 
quick enough. They know the rights of a story beforo they hear it, 
and can tell a man what his thoughts are before he knows ’em 
himself.’ 

‘ Like enough,’ said Mrs. Poyser; ‘ for the men are mostly so slow, 
their thoughts overrun ’em, an’ they can only catch ’em by the tail. 
I can count a stockihg-top while a man’s getting ’s tongue ready; 
an’ when ho outs wi’ bis speech at last, there’s little broth to be made 
ou’t. It’s your dead chicks .take the longest hatebin’. However, I’m 
not denyin’ the women are foolish: Hod Almighty made ’em to match 
the men.’ ” 

Leaving Mrs. Poyser, it is worth while to lin*ger a little over 
the liappy characterization, discriminating comment, and judi¬ 
cious opinions of the historian of Hayslope, Mr. Lliot himsell. 
How lulminddy the stupid apathy of the peasantry is hit off in 
the following extract from the description of the gathering to hear 

.Dinah preach:— ’ 

“Now and then there was a new arrival; pcriiaps a slouching 
Labourer, who, having eaten his supper, camo out to look at the un¬ 
usual scene with a slow botine gaze, willing to hear what any one had 
to say of it, but by no means excited enough to ask a question.” 

This is only equalled by a like simile made use of by a non- 
dancing friend of ours when in a ball-room. Looking on the 
couples whirling past him, he said to a companion, ” I feel like 
a cow looking at an express-train.” 

We imagine that the experience of our readers will assure tliem 
that the class of women typified by Lisbeth did not becopao 
extinct when she died. She is thus portrayed 

“ Women who are never bitter, and r^intful are often the most 
querulous; and if Solomon was as y.'ise as he if reputed to be, I ’ feel 
sure that when he compared a contentious woman to a continual 
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dropping on a very, rainy day, he had not a vixen in hie eye—a fury 
with long nails, acrid, and &el&h. Depend upon it; he meant a ^od 
creature, who had no joy but in the happiness of the loved ones whom 
she contributed to make imcomfortable, .putting by all the tit-bits for 
them, and spending nothing on heiiolf. Such a ^omaa as Lisbetb, 
for example, at once patient and complaining, self-renouncing and 
exacting, brooding the live-long day over what happened yesterday, and 
what is likely to hapj^u to-morrow, and crying very readily both at 
the good tmd the evil!^ 

The mysterions blending of antagonistic elements in human 
character is beautifully indicated:— 

“Family likeness has often a deep sadness in it, Natui*e, that 
great tragic dramatist, knits us together by bone and muscle, and 
divides us by the subtler web of our brains ; blends yearning and re- 
, pulsion,* and ties us by our heart-strings to the beings that jar us at 
every movement. We hear a voice with the very cadence of our own 
uttering the thoughts we despise; we see eyes—ah! so like our 
mother’s—averted from us in cold alienation; and our lost darling 
ehild startles us mth the air and gestui'es of the sister we parted 
Iroin in bitterness long years ago. The father to whom we owe our 
best heritage—the mechanical instinct, the keen sensibility to har¬ 
mony, the unconscious skill of the modelling hand—galls us, and puts 
us to shame by daily errors; the long-lost mother, whose face we 
begin to see in the glass as our own wrinkles come, onco fretted our 
young souls with her anxious humours and irrational persistence,** 

In reply to his idealistic friend, who cannot see the good of 
taking pains td give an exact likeness of old women and. clowns, 
and who has no sympathy with low phases of life and with ’ 
clumsy, ugly people, Mr. Eliot makes the following admirable 
remarks.— 

“ But bless me, things may be loveable that are not altogether hand¬ 
some, 1 hope ? 1 am not at all sure that the majority of the human 
race have not been ugly,.and even among those Mords of their kind,* 
the British, squat figures, ill-shapen nostrils, and dingy complexions, 
are not startling exceptions. Yet there is a great deid of family love 
amongst us. 1 iiavo a Mend or two whose class of features is such 
that the Apollo curl on the summit of their brows would be decidedly 
trying; yet to ihy certain knowledge tender hearts have beaten for 
them, and their miniatures—flattering, but still not lovely—are kissed 
in secret by motherly lips, 1 have seen many an excellent matron 
who could never in her best days have been handsome, and yet she 
had a pa^t of yellow love-letters in a private drawer, and sweet 
Childr^^^err^ kisses on her sallovr che^W. And 1 believe thei4 
have b^'^plenty of young hero^,' bf middle stoture and' Ibeble beai*ds, 
who have felt quite^sure tibey^v»tdd dove fmytliii^ more insig- 
nifioant tlum a^tano, and yet * themselves in ^middle life 

happily settled witii a wife, Who waddles. ' Yes! thank God, human 
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feeling is like the miglity rivers that bless the earth ; it <loes not wait 
for beauty—*jt flows with I'esistless force, and brings beautwith it. 

All honour and reverence to the divine beauty of Ibrm! let us cul¬ 
tivate it to the utmost in men, women, and children, in our gardens 
and in our houses, but let us love that other beauty, too, which lies 
in no secret of proportion, but in the st^cret of deep human sympath3^ 
Paint us an angel, if you can, with a floating viol^ robe, and a face 
paled by the celestial light; paint us yet oftener a Madonna, turning 
her mild face upward, and opening her arms to welcome the divine 
glory; but do not impose on us any aesthetic rules which shall banish 
from the regions of art those old women scraping carrots with their 
work-worn hands, those heavy clowns taking holiday iu a dingy pot¬ 
house, those rounded backs and stupid weather-beaten faces that liavc 
bent over the spado and done the rough work of the world—those 
homes with their tin pans, their brown pitchers, their rough curs, and 
their clusters of onions. In this world there are so many of these 
common, coarse people, who have no picturesque sentimental wretch¬ 
edness ! It is BO needful we should remember their existence, else we 
may happen to leave them quite out of our religion and philoeoph}'^, 
and frame lofty theories which only fit a world of extremes.’* 

Our remaining extracts shall consist of passages in which dif¬ 
ferent aspects of the master-passion ai'e painted with a master s 
hand. The followin'g is an account of the first meeting of 
Aitliur and Hetty in the wood :— 

“They were alone together for the first time. What an over¬ 
powering presence that first privacy is! He actually dared not look 
at this little butter-maker for the first minute or two.» As for Hetty, hfer 
feet rested on a cloud, and she was borne along by warm zephyrs; she 
had forgotten her rose* coloured ribbons; she was no more conscious of 
her limbs than if her childish soul had passed into a water-lily, resting 
on a liquid bed and warmed by the midsummer sunbeams. * * # 
Hetty lifted her long dewy lashes, and met the eyes that wei*e bent 
towards her with a sweet, timid, beseeching look. What a space of 
time those three moments were, while their eyes mot and his arm 
touched her! love is such a simple thing when we have only one- 
and-twenty sufhmers and a sweet girl of seventeen trembles under our 
glance, as if she were a bud first opening her heart with wondering 
rapture to the morning. Such young unfurrowed souls roll to meet 
each other like two velvcli peaches that touch softly and are at rest; 
they mu%le as easily as* two brooklets that ask for nothhigi,^bat to en¬ 
twine themselves, and ripple witii ever-interlacing curves in the 
leafiest hiding-places/’ 

4 

The inyi^ry of expwssion in the huniaa coantenance elicits 
this, admirable sentence,. Ulusla^tiiim -QjC Hetty’s face:— 

It had a kbgiii^ that tannSc^ feelings. There are .&ceB 

which nature chat^ with a-meaning- tmd pathos not belongiag to 
the single humaa soul that flatters beneath them, but speaking the 
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joys anti sorrows of foregone generations—eyes that tell of deep love, 
which doubtless has been, and is somewhere, but not paired with these 
eyes—perhaps paired with pale eyes that can say nothing; just as a 
national language may be instinct with poetry unfelt by the lips that 
use it.” 

Eeferring to Adam’s love for Dinah, Mr. Eliot thus expresses 
his opinion of “ our later love— 

“ Adam could not sit down to his reading again, and ho sauntered 
along by the brook and stood leaning against the stiles, with eager, 
intense eyes, which looked as if they saw something very vividly; but 
it was not the brook or the willows, not the fields or the sky. Again 
and again his vision was intercepted by wonder at the strength of his 
own icings, and the strength and sweetness of this new love—almost 
like the wonder a man feels at the added jjower he finds in himself for an 
art which he had liud aside for a space. How is it that the poets have 
said so many fine things about our first love, so few about our later 
love? Arc their first poems their best? or are not those the best 
which come from tbeir*fuller thought, their huger experience, their 
deeper-rooted aflbctions? The boy’s fiute-like voice has its own 
spring charm, but the man should yield a richer, deeper music.” 

We have seldom rend a book in which we could find so few 
faults ns arc detectable in Adnm Bede. There is perhaps a little 
too much minute description and detail here and there, especially 
in the account of the harvest supper. This, however, is a fault 
leaning to virtue’s side. Dutch pictures are alw.iys vuluabh!, and 
Wieir faithful rejilism is infinitely preferable to those products of 
“ high art',” in which all individuality of character is merged into 
vague, expressionless, and generalized Human faces, evincing no 
particular attribute, and presumed therefore to comprehend all. 
The introduction, of the supernatural incident on the night when 
Tinas Bede was drowned is, in our opinion, a disfigurement. 

We doubt the artistic fidelity of making Captain Donnithovne 
gallop up the street of Stouiton with a reprieve in his hand at 
the very time when Hetty is actually on her way ^o the sciifi’old : 
this seems to us in the style of a dramatic trick. We think, too, 
that the history is brought to a close too abruptly. The rcader 
longs to know somewhat of the fiite of Hetty during those dreary 
years of transportation, as weU as the cfrcumstances of ker death. 
It woul(jfT|jso he a satisfaction to him to be informed of the chief 
event§, 0,paptain Donnithorne’s life after bis return to Hayslope. 
But we 'suppose the author wrote under the inexorable condition 
of JUlinlf three volumes of the’stereotyped size, and of not exceed¬ 
ing '^’eni. If so, ho Has donbtless e^^tnsed. a wise discretion in 
determining what to publish and w'iiat to withhold.' 

We speak of the author as of the masculine gender, but the 
delicate appreciation of feminine feeling convoyed in this qiies- 
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lion—What woman was tjvoi’ satisfiocl with apparent neglect, 
even when she knows it is the mask of love ?** would alone suffice 
to make us soopticiil as to whether George Eliot ever wrote it. 
Not this sentence only) however, but many scattered throughout 
the work display such an acute and subtle perception and deli- 
ueation of the affections and of the countless ways in wJiich they 
niiinage to express tliemsclvcs while eluding even the most vigilant 
of ?Wf»i-kind, that we are forced over and over again to doubt 
whether*, after all, George Eliot is a real person. The moi'e we 
think of the description of Hetty, the more this feeling strengthens. 
Tt may bo alleged that as she is typical of thousands of her sex 
her portrait may ho easily drawn. Perhaps so, as she appears 
in ordinary life, but not, we think, when exposed to the terrible 
trials and ovorbikcii by the cruel fate under which she sank. 
Given un ox*iuisitely beautiful creature, vain, ignorant, and ou- 
tlr.'i' -viHppeil up in herself, as Hetty was, it may bo easy to 
'' ive whut a power such a man as Captain Donnithome would 

aoiiy obtain over her; how wholly she would trust Ins seductive 
..ssnraucos, and give herself into his hands; how her vanity would 
bo stimulated by the attentions of a lover whose rank was far above 
her own ; how the hope of becoming a fine lady—wearing silks, 
satins, and jewels, and riding in her own carriage—seeraea to bei' 
like a distant view of Elysium, and even that admirablo scene in 
her bedchamber, when she secretly leasts her self-love by dressing 
herself to look like the picture of a lady in Miss Donnithorne^s 
dressing-room, might be imagined Avilhout much difficulty; but 
after Captain J)onnithurne has deserted her, after she finds “ the 
hidden dread” is growing into an appalling reality, which forbids 
Jier marriage with Adam, to Avhom slm had engaged herself, her 
life enters on a phase which, as it seems to us, could only be deli¬ 
neated as it is by an author combining the intense feelings and 
syinpntliies of a woman Avith the concoptive power of artistic 
genius.- 

A chai'aoter built up from the firm foundations of native 
sagacity and an indomitable sense of justice as is that of Adam 
liede, or developed from the loose material constituting the good- 
intentioned, but Aveak, vacillating, and self-indulgent mind of 
Captain Donnithome, or moulded and directed by an informing 
and ever*present infiaeace~an unfaltering religious faith, as was 
Dinah's, is, in our opinion, far moi*e easy to understand and 
describe, than it is to track the devious course of a wayward 
creature like Hetty throughout the latter part of her career. The 
more completely a mind is directed by unreasoning impulses and 
seeming caprice, the.more difficult it becomes to imagine its pro¬ 
bable action under extraordinary circumstances, and tho more 
entirely is tha artist compelled to Umst his instinct or genius foi* 
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guidance. This trust is manifest to us in the ilescription of the 
poor, strioken, helpless Hetty during her journey to Windsor, ,ot‘ 
her fitful, aimless wanderings and return to Stoniton, of her 
straggles between her impulses to drown herself and her intense 
horror of death, ■ of the abandonment of her child, her mental 
attitude.during her trial, and especially the last scene in prison, 
when her death-like imponetrability is at length overcome by 
Dinah’s deep , and effective sympathy. 

But the hypothesis that the book is written by a woman is 
be^t Nvith even greater difficulties than is the belief in George 
Eliot. Few perhaps have greater faith in woman, and in what 
she may accomplish than we have; but how many women are 
there, of this generation who combine the breadth, depth, and 
justness of thought, the genuine catholic spirit of religion—freed 
from all verbal formulee, the vigorous imagination which fashions 
its .creations with the unity and minute accuracy of detail that 
belong to organic growths, the wt, humour, and rich poetic feel¬ 
ing, and the admirable simplicity and lucidity of exposition, 
vvhich distinguish the author of Adam Bede. Considering tlie 
weighty reasons on either side, we find it difficult to determine 
from ihtemal evidence whether the work is the product of a man 
or woman. But while pronouncing no decisive opinion on this 
point, we may remark, that the union of the best qualities of the 
masculine and feminine intellect is as rare as it is admirable ; that 
it is a distinguishing characteristic of the most gifted artists and 
poets ; and that to ascribe it to the author of Adam Bede is to 
accord the highest praise we can bestow. 
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1 . (Exvcres Completes de F. De Lamennais^Paris. Paul Daubree 

et Cmlleux, Editeurs. Kue Vivienne. 1886-7. 

2 . (Envres Posihumes de F. De Lamennais, puhUees selon le veeu 

de l'auteur. Par E. D. Eorgues. Pmris. 1857-8. 

A n eminwitly practical age may occasionally turn, if but for 

from the aeverity or the. monotony otits favourite 
pursuit^tn the contemplation of the lives and labours of men, 
who cho^ speculative .subjects ras the wrious business of their 
existenoe, and klmured with unSaggmg and almost barren dill* 
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pence lo extract truth from political and theological discussions. 
The late Abbe De Lamennais was peculiarly such a man. Honest 
and able, yet in the beginning of his career imbued with the 
inevitable and excusable political and religious prejndices of n 
Dreton and of a Catholic, his early creed consisted in believing the 
Dourbons necessary to the political constitution, not of jramse 
only, but of Europe, and the Catholic religion the only faith that 
could satisfy the spiritual wants of monlund. But he had the 
courage to confess himself mistaken, nor did be remain consistent 
to the close of his life in political bigotry and religions intole¬ 
rance. He deliberately sacrificed peace of mind and worldly pros¬ 
perity to his altered convictions, for moral cowardice was not 
anioug his weaknesses, nor worldly ambition'among his vices. 

The cast of his mind vras essentially polemical, and lie revelled 
in political, but especially in theological discussion, so that the 
opinions or the faith which most men are content to maintain in 
the recesses of their own hearts and consciences, were to him tljo 
fruitful sources of innumerable disquisitions. He was one of 
many who have existed at a period scarcely suited to their tastes, 
fitted to develope their talents usefully. He might have been 
eminent among tlie fathers of the Church, liad he lived in tho 
times wherein flourished tho lights of patristic theology; he 
might have rivalled the eloquence of Chrysostom, or might have 
crushed beneath a weight of eloquent words the heterodoxy of 
Tertullian or the heresies of Belagius; but as an ardent and 
honest Catholic, ho affronted the selfishness of the Gullican clergy, 
and astonished the Pope and the Sacred College by the sincerity 
of his faith and the strength of his convictions. They were 
amazed and troubled to find a man of tho first controversial 
capacity who regarded religion as a sacred conviction, and by no 
means as a policy, and who was desirous it should appeal to the 
nation on its intrinsic merits, in the fuU confidence that the truth 
could only be inj ured by au alliance with political iullueuce, or 
the snares of an extensive patronage. When he found that those 
vvho occupied the high places of the Church neither shared tho 
honesty of his motives nor tlie strength of his bonvictions, but 
that the hard and crooked wisdom of the serpent governed 
their councils, without any vestige of the confiding innocence of 
the dove, he I'Oieunced his early delusions with sorrow and 
with scorn, and professed to see no hope for mankind, but in a 
combined effort of the masses to tlirow off the political bondage 
and brute ignorance nnder whicdi &ey hod hetded so long, wd 
dreamed that from the midst of a potiticaL:millennium so cons¬ 
tated, might emerge a pure and sameat religious &ith. 

Eelix .or Fclioite De Lamennais, the yonngest of three children. 
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was born in 17R2, at St. Malos, in Britanny; his father, Pierre 
Louis Eobert De Lamennais, was a wealthy merchant of a faihily 
long settled in that place, and noted, according to local tradition, 
for strength of character and tenacity of puiT)os 0 . Unfortunately 
for himself and his family, he received from Louis XVl„ in 
1788; a patent of nobility, and nssnihed the title of Be Lamennais 
from a small property situate In the parish of Trigavoiix, dotes du 
Nord. This unlucky patent cost him the greater part of his for¬ 
tune in the Revolution wliich burst forth in the following year. 
Of his youngest son, FelicitC*, there are very few incidents pre- 
seiwed connected with childhood, nor did he himself over assist 
his fneuda by his own I’eminiscences, for, as his latest biographer 
and editor observes; he was ever disposed to look forward rather 
than backwards. 

In 17'.)0, when in his fourteenth year, he accompanied his 
father to Paris during the rule of the Directory; and the general 
liberty, and more particularly the universal jubilee of an emanci¬ 
pated press, quite astonished at its own freedom, seems to have 
made a strong impression upon the boy, increased probably when 
recoiled in after days, by the speedy eclipse of tliat whinlj had 
rntlior been license than rational liberty. Even thus early tho 
litoi’aiy propensity declared itself, and he intimated that some of 
bis lucubrations were at that time inserted in one or other of the 
short-lived journals of the day, though be did not indicate them 
specially—most probably in some of the various Royalist fcuille- 
toiis then established, to recall, if possible, Erench loyalty to the 
house of Bourbon—such as Le The, conducted by ’Bertiu 
d’Antilly; Les Actes dcs AjxHres, by Bamiel-Bauvert, Le Miroir, 
by Souriguiercs et Beaulieu, or Le Messager de Soir, by J. 
Langlois. 

Ho had been educated by. his father in the traditionary loyally 
of Brittany, a feeling forther strengthened by the merciless and 
revolting cruelty of the Jacobins in that recusant province, for no 
name in the catalogue of terrorist ruffians is more execrable than 
Carrier’s. The Catliulic faith, equally proscribed, shared, with 
royalty, the boy’s early reverence and in late years he recalled 
how in those evil days the family stealthily assembled in a garret 
to hear mass, before a tabic in place of an altar, on which two 
candleryfere kept burning. He never seems to*have received any 
regular scholastic education, but was fortunate in the possession 
of a .maf<^al uncle, Robert de Sandrais, whose literary cultiva¬ 
tion attested by translations of writings so contrasted, as 
lioface and the Book of Job. By this relative, to whose in¬ 
struction he Owed much, liis bias towarfs absolutism in govern¬ 
ment and to the Obmeh of Rome was additionally confirmed, for 
not only was Sandrais, like nearly all Bretons, a Jacobin hater. 
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but be was also a professed opponent of the freethinkers in 
matters of religion, against whom ho had entered the . lists, and 
had confronted Diderot and Voltaire by the publication of an 
orthodox satire, called the ‘'Good Curate.” It was at' liU 
Chenaile, on the borders of the forest of Coetqucn, in Brittany, 
that F. De Lamennais and his eIder4)rother Jean retired to pursue, 
under their uncle’s auspices, witli all the ardour of his cliiurocter, 
somewhat multifarious and irregular studios. The old note¬ 
books and papers which he then used are partly preserved, and 
while their contents attest the e.Ktcijt of his reading, ti)JO coawe 
blue paper and yellowish ink bear witness to tlic imperfection of 
the local manufacture. 

A translation of the “ Gldipus Tyranuusa long e.xtract from 
Vigors work on the principal Greek idioms; a taldo of Greek 
, conjugations; the plan or sketch of an Arabic grammar: remarks 
on tlio mnlatiou of points in masculine Hebrew nouns, &c., seem 
to indiciite that his early objective tendencies were decidedly 
philological. His faculties, however, were not entirely absorbed 
in the pursuit of knowledge, and his zeal in behalf of tlie outraged 
and humiliated Church of Home, kindled by the example, of his 
brother, who always remained a zealous Catholic, nud rose to 
some preferment, was evidenceil in his first work, which appeared 
in 1H08, and wliich, according to the evidence of tlie able Manet, 
who knew both the brothers intimately at that time, was their 
joint production. It is entitled “ lleflcctious on the State of the 
Church in t’ranee during the Eighteenth. Century, and on its 
present condition.” This book, for no vei'y obvious reason, and 
notwithstanding a marked compliment to 4^ie reigning empei'or 
which it contained, was seized by the police, and suppressed. It 
recognises the Pope as the unquestioned head of the Catholic 
Church throughout all the world, France included, a proposition 
distasteful possibly to the imperi»il Government, ft'om the 
thraldom of which he was desirous to see it rescued, for as ho 
loiig afterwards remarked, with epigrainlbatic force, in another 
work, in speaking of the state of the Church after the llevolutiou 
in July, 1530, “ the slavery of the; Church was legally the, same 
as under a man (Napoleon I.) who excelled in the art of oppressing 
everythiufj that he took under his protection.” Read in these 
days, and by the light of the author's subsequent change of 
opinion, many of the doctrines enunciated in tho “ Reflectmus," 
&c., seem slavish a»d superstitioqs; but tho young and 
enthusiastic Breton, reared in solitude^ unread in impartial 
liistory, ignorant of .the world, knew nothing of the machinery of 
Church govemmenjb at bead-quai’tecs; to him it appeared as an 
ancient, august faith, persecuted for its virtues; nor cpuld he 
realize how qmeff that Church had, by its habitual, defefence to 
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despotism in government, and by its bigoted cruelty, consum¬ 
mated the wrongs of the people, ,aiid justified tbe Bevolutjion; 
tbo sufferings of tlie Galas :&mily, and the equally hideous 
cruelty at. Abbeville, had only'reached him in a form which 
made them appear but as Justifiable severity. 

De Lamennais must in his*late years have re-called with any¬ 
thing but satisfttotion suoh a passage as the following, which 
appears in the “ Beflexions sur I'^tat de I’Eglise, &c.” of 1808:— 

“ Son etat (of the Church of Borne) ici has est un 4tat d’cpreuve; elle 
le Bait; nhtis elle salt aussi qu’elle ne succombera jamais. Si clcs 
combats lui sont annoncds, la victoiro lui eat promise; et la pass6 a 
cet cgard lui repond de Tavenir. Fille du eiel et rebut de la terre, 
comma son divin fondateur, il n’est un seul instant de'sa dur^e od 
Dieu ne raanifeste d’une manidre sensible sa protection sur elle, et on 
I’aper^oive la main toute puissante qui la defend contre les attaques 
de ses ennemis, la protege contre la foiblesse de scs propres enfants, et 
la porte, comme en triomphe, a trovers les siticles, dans Ic sein de cette 
etemitd qui doit 6tre son partage.” 

Again ho must have found his subsequent democratic opinions 
strongly in contrast with his earlier expressions:— > 

“ Les reformateurs du seizidme siwle sapcrent a la fois les fondc- 
mons de I’ordro rcligieux et de I’ordre social. Ils etablirent I'anarcbie 
en principe dans r%lise et dans I’dtat, en attribuant la souvorainte au 
pcuple, et h chaque particulier le droit de juger de la foi.”—^Vol. vi. 
p. 6. (Collected Works, 1888.) 

Apropos to the appearance of the “ Beflexions, &c.’’ the latest 
editor, M. E. D. i^rgues, writing only last year at Paris, 
has a passage which, TOUsidering its present applicability, would 
seem to indicate more of fi-eedom in the French press than is 
generally supposed to be the case, at least in England. Judging 
by a letter written to one of- his relations, dated February 20, 
1815, De Lamennais does not . seem to have improved his veiy 
moderate worldly circumstances by his devotion to the church, 
which he seems, to have formally entered in 1812; he was still 
in the provincial solitude of Brittany, and. speaks of bds income 
as amounting to only fifteen or twenty pounds aryeor, while he 
annouimed his intention of retiring to one of the colonies in the 
hope of bettering his fortunes. On the return of Napedeon from 
Elba..on tl^ SOth of March,. 1816,. he quitted. Brittany for 
Guernsey, where he Msumed the name of Patrick Bobertson, for 
some mon^^: Some porjfiou of his exile was, however, passed 
in Engla^il^i^ce he sought employment, as a family tutor, and 
accord^^^' an Mathriat^ which finds, aeceptazme with more 
than,ii^biogtaph6r,.wa8 rejeeted on liisi.finrt application by an 
Bng^d^dady,.who required a maateu for her sob, on account of 
his mean and insignificant exterior. Notwithstanding his love of 
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liberty be does not seem to have acquu'ed by contact a more 
favourable opinion of .England and Englishmen (one excepted)- 
than most other foreimers who have landed among us vritn na 
better resource than their talents and acquirements. 

The exception alluded to was a young Englishman of moderate 
station, ordinary talents, and with a soft and amiable, if some¬ 
what secretly selfish character, by name Henry Moorman, whom 
ho is supposed to have met at the bouse of Mrs. Jerningliam, at 

Kensington, to whose son he was tutor. Their correspondence,. 

extending, from January let, 1816, to October 7, 1818, is all 
that remains to guide us in estimating the character of Moorman,, 
whose early d^th seems to have affected De Lomennais more 
deeply than any other event of his life. Moorman had been 
strongly urged by his Mend to embrace the Eoman Catholic faith, 
wliich was of course ns strongly opposed by the young man’s- 
fiicnds, and in the letters we find much of that vacillation and 
iiTesolution which seems to have been natural to Moorman's 
character, hut which was excusable enough on an occasion when he 
wns contemplating a step calculated to compromise him with his 
friends, and to mar his worldly prosperity. Though no man was 
better calculated to make proselytes than De Lomeunois, partly 
from the sincerity and strength of his convictions, and partly from 
his great dialectical power, he would by no means countenance any¬ 
thing like clandestine proceedings on Moorman’s part, but advised 
him to reason with his friends; the young man, however, had' 
scarcely sufficient resolution to encounter social martyrdom, hut- 
after urr internal struggle, fled from London, and reached Paris, 
where he formally embr*aced Catholicism. De Lamennais was tlren 
in Brittany, hut the proselyte wns received by the Abb6'Carron, 
whom Ire had known in London as almoner to his distressed 
and exiled countrymen, on behalf of the Bourbon princes, and 
by M. Teyssiere, director of the school of St. Sulpiee. His 
friends, however, discovered his place of retreat, urging his 
return; and Carron, who seems to have been a sensible and lioiresi 
man, reooimnended him to comply, on condition - that he jtras 
allowecLthe unfettered exercise pf his new creed. Ultimately he 
returned to England, greatly to the disappointment of De La* 
mennais, and died on the 19th of November 1818. M. E. 
Forgues dwells upon this shmrt and obsonre episode, heoause it 
seems to have exerted considerable influence on De Lamennais, 
whose friendship was in this instance singularly warm, as he, 
seems to have made a kind of idol (ihfit nne sorte d’idole) of one 
whose character and position were imno respect remarkable.^ 
Under the aosjuces of the abh& Carron,. De^Lomennai^ shortly 
after his return to Paris, at tSe close of the yctar 1815, W been 
established in the small community of the Eeuillantines, situ^. 
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at No. 12 ia tUe stveot or lane of that name; here he was 
received with much respect and kindness hy certain Mthful, old- 
fashioned royalist ladies, who enjoyed sin^l pensions .from the 
i-estored guvenuneht on account pf losses incurred by their 
obstinate loyalty; many of hi^, published letters were subse- 
<iuentlv address^ to one or other of these ladies; and even when 
in his inter years he had outraged their strongest prejudices, by 
the rejection of his former political and religious creeds, these 
good women still retained their regard for one, whom they had 
known suflSciently well, to appreciate justly. !Many of tlie 
leading Parisian clergy were in the habit of visiting this small 
and unpretending establishment, partly from the respect with 
wliich they were uniformly received by. its loyal and pious 
inmates, and partly on account of the influence which the Abbe 
Carron was, known to possess with the highest political and 
ecclesiastical persons; these visitors were principally of the 
ultramontane and .Tesuit party, and already the decided opinions, 
and powerful abilities of De Lumonuuis were becoming influential, 
and both inmates and visitors became his declined partisans. 

The dignity and importance of the priesthood, aud its inde¬ 
pendence of the civil p()wer> were at this period of his life one 
of his strongest perauasions; but tliough the companion of 
Jesuits and Carlists, he was on honest and conscientious ultra- 
montanist; regarding the Pope in all sincerity as the infallible and 
inspired medium for declaring God’s will on eaith, he would have 
allowed no question of policy or expediency to interfere between 
him and the clei^y of a Church of which he was everywhere the 
head; be honesuy believed that between profession and practice 
there mrfSt be some agreement, and that men whose duly it was 
to preach pence, good-will, and charity, wore themselves animated 
by these feelings; thus one of the most honest men that ever 
lived became for a time the apostle of that Fideism, which usurps 
everywhere the attributes and the influence of true religion; 
that is, faith not in the justice and wisdom of the Supreme 
Intelligence, but in the professions of an erring, intolerant, time¬ 
serving body of men, who usurp functions, for which they have 
no peculiar fitness. ,, 

. It was this spirit that animated the work vlhich he next pub¬ 
lished, entitled “'Essay on Indifference in Matters of Keligion,” 
the first volume of which had great success, aud his reputation 
and influe^C!^ in the religious world were much increased by it, 
aud bv i^omerous confifibutipus haying a similar tendency 
which Vj^.^ent to the “ Oouseryatear," The second volume 
was ^'^loely so well. received, and . hi^ hook . entitled the 
“Progress, pf the Kevolution,”,• .which came out in 1829, 
raised a storm pf abuse from,..the whole body, of the French 
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clergy. In itDe Lamennais does not scruple to attack Louis XIV,, 
liis spiritual adviser, Bossuet, and the Articles of 1684, which are 
the charter of the constitution of the French Church, for by 
these the King reserved the ri^ht to nominate to all benefices that 
fell vacant in France, and in effect asserted'privileges similar to 
those claiined for the crown by Henry VIIl. in England, Be La- 
inennais, who never counted' the personal consequences of his 
doctrines, and was indignant that a Louis XV. or Kegent of 
Orleans should, in fact though not in name, have been the real 
head of a learned and piouh ecclesiastical body, gave to his argu- 
mnnts all the effect of a forcible and cojnous, if occasionally harsh 
and dogmatic^ rhetoric, and most vigorous dialectical faculty. 
The ComtUutionneU in a paroxysm of patriotic indignation, com¬ 
pared him to Eavaillac, the assassin of Henry IV.—a parallel 
vdiich must have amused all wliu were hotter acquainted with the 
quiet-looking little man than with that Christian charity which 
inspires the pen of a thorough-going polemic. This work was 
also condemned by the Archbishop of Paris, in a Charge which 
was read in all the churches of the kingdom ; he made haste to 
convince the civil power of his anxiety to preserve the spirit of 
Gallican independence, and to renounce a doctrine so calculated 
to embroil the clergy with the secular authorities; nevertheless, 
though the censure and the condemnation of J)e Lamennais’ 
nltramontanism wore most explicit, the Archbishop at the conclu¬ 
sion of his Charge renders emphatic testimony to the reputation 
and abilities of the man whose tenets he condemned :— 

“Doctrines,” he says, “quo nous gemissons d’ehtendre annoncer, 
fut-cc par le plus habile 6 crivain, par lo plus profond publicisto, j>ar le 
plus grand gdnic, et si nous osions le dire aprSs Tapotre, par un augo 
memo dcsccndu du cicl; doctrines que nous nous sommes cfforcc^s d'ar- 
reter, tantot par notre silence, tantdt par nos protestations reiter^es pt 
publiques; doctrines enfin, quo nous repoussons avec toute ]a loyaute 
d’un coeur Fran9ai8, sans croire rien perdre pour celS, do I’int^ritfi 
d’une &me Catholique.” 

In November, 1822, his elder brqther, the Abb6 Jean Be La¬ 
mennais, had been nominated Vicar-General to the Grand 
Almoner of France, while his own anti-Gallicaii doctrines were an 
effectual bur to aily preferment for himself. Yet after ho had left 
the Feuillantiaes, all the inmates, even to the domestics, retained 
an .affectionate regard for the “ bon Abb6 Feli,” and the liveliest 
of his correspondents there, Mademoiselle de Lncini^rc, rworde 
in one of letters, that an old fem^e servant was much en¬ 
raged at. hearing him designated in some hostile journal, ** the 
Old Man of the Mountain”—“ Qu’ils sont impertinent, c€8*vi- 
loines gens-lft/' s'ecria-t-il; M. I’Abbe eat encore jeune hoxhtne; 
et ils n'ont assur6raent aucun droit de le mfepriser ainsi. II vaut 
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titieux dans son jpetit doigt qu’eax dans tonte leaf personae.’' 
In the same letter hla eorrespondent adds, that one of her friends 
had lately been in Prague, and had eouversed with le bon vieitx 
roi," Charles X;, in exile ther?; that the King had spokmi of 
De Lamenneds, declaring his be^^ that he had too much genius to 
retain the opinions which he seera|d to have adopted, and that 
his evidently sincere faith could Scarcely fail to withdraw him 
from the edge of such an abyss. ♦ “ | know not why,” says M. 
Porgues, in giving the citation, “ but^is double appeal from the 
aged woman. and the 0 I 4 King are'symbols of tlie times; the 
ancient dogmas, thus well personified, seem to extend their arms 
to the seceder, and to recall him with their bleating voices.” 

The “ Essay on Indifference in Matters of Religion,” while it 
made him so many enemies in Franco, was not altogether well 
received at Rome, though its principal object was to inculcate 
the paramount importance of a lively faith and zealous practice 
of the Roihish religion to the weU-beiug of states and of indi- 
▼iduals; but the naturally conservative spirit and worldly know¬ 
ledge of Papal authorities is ever averse to an appeal to the 
people or to fundamental changes, even when proposed to their 
own advantage. Extravagant pretensions of the kind, advocated 
by De Lamennais and his followers, were likely to risk all, by dis¬ 
gusting those continental potentates whose countenance had ever 
been regarded as the best protection of the Roman Sec. 

In 18S3 the Memorial Catholique was the journal imncipally 
employed hy De Lamennais for the expression of his opinions in his 
attempts to awiken religious feelings in the minds of Frenchmen, 
and though he did not actually join at its formation the “ Asso- 
• ciation for the Defence of the Catholic Faith,” organized some- 


..what later, he openly concurred in its opinions and purpose, and 
even hoped by its aid to establish at Malestroit, in Brittany, a 
kind of religifus school or colony, in which he might train young 
and ardent spirits in his own doctrines, and send them forth to 
p^ach the spiritual regeneration of a servile and corrupted faith. 

From Leo XII., whom he never saw, but who approved the sin¬ 
cere and impassioned religions spirit which animates his writings, 
he received some flattering attention, which could scarcely fail to 
gratify one who had encountered so much undeserved obloquy, 
and who had. not yet been siiaken in his respect for the head of 
his faith^^ repell^ ai^ disenchanted by the coldness of Leo’s 
soo^N^^regofy' XVL.» At l^ Jbad two zealous friends 

aihd 4,i j ^ «j ^ndents/ Fathltq^Qrioh anq ^i^pzowski; the former 
et^e<^fy:appri8ed ham from -^Sme io rime of anything affecting 
lim tus^ c^tines; portrait of 

Jbe Lammiriais graeiouafy xeoeivea by Leo, and was hung in 
^e Pontiff's audienoe oh^bez'. In a letter, dated August 9, 
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1827, the same correspondent informs him that in an intendeiw 
'which he had with the rope on the preceding i&y, tlm Holy Father 
demanded news of He Lamennais, and commanaed Orioli, 'when ho 
'wrote, to say a thousand things from his holiness, and to assure 
him of his entire affection. But the great controversialist had 
mortifications to endure at home; and it appears from a letter of 
his enthusiastic disciple, the young Countess lliocini, of Modena, 
who had translated into Itahan his work, “ Sur I’lndifferenoe,'’ 
tliat he had been eited before the Tribunal of Correctional Police 
at Paris on account of the strongly anti-Gallican opinions he 
was in the habit of expressing. 

He Lamennais’ heal& was never 'rigorous, and ’about this time—' 

’ viz., during the summer of 1826—^he passed some weeks at the then 
fashionable baths of St. Sauveur, in the Lower Pyrenees, accom¬ 
panied by his friend, the abb6 iSalims, whose robust health and 
exuberant vigour were in striking contrast with the feeble and 
emaciate^ frame of his distinguished companion. It was here 
that M. Forgues, then a hoy of thirteen, brought thither by his 
inothei in search of health, saw the distinguished abb6 for the 
first time, in virtue of introductory letters from M. Vitrolles, the 
common friend of his mother and of He Lamennais. 

The lad became the almost daily companion the two abb^s 
in their walks, never very prolonged, on account of He Lamennais’ 
physical weakness. Another occasional companion was that 
austere Cathuhe and royalist, then a young man, Bazin ds 
Bnucou. On one occasion, when young Porgues was questioned 
about his schoolboy pursuits, and course of reading, haring 
owned to the great amusement ho found from perusing “ Gil 
Bias,” he was rebuked by Bazin de Baucou, and his friends cen¬ 
sured for allowing a book of such heterodox tendencies to be 
placed in his hands. He Lamennais came to the rescue: Bah i'" 
said ho; “ a hoy must read, and should love reading; the ohoico 
of subjects cau bo msCde afterwards.” 

He was os fluent a oolloquialist as Bentham or Coleridge, 
though somewhat embarrassed in the presence of stxatigers, and 
perhaps not qnito so absolute in monologue as either. His even¬ 
ings with hia stanch royalist friend, M. Vitrolles, were usually 
occupied in theological or political discussions, with M. Forguea 
as an unwearied lisfoner; but as He Lameimms was littie disposed 
at all times to defer to experience or obsewi^on, and insisted 
rather upon what ought to be than what was, it was lumpen- 
sable that a hearer shoifld grant his premisses wHhodt exaotina- 
tion, in order to be satisfied with his eondlusionft' $om4tiwes 
these discussions would become a littie animaled, when 
troUes, outraged in his worldly experience by some bit' of decla¬ 
mation or as^ion, would interpose an objection, that provoked 
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velioment reply, and the friends would become decidedly warm; 
but always on such occasions tb6 discnysion ceased immediately, 
there was a sincere shaking of hands, and this fiiendsbip of 
opposites remained unbroken to the last. No one knew him 
better than did M. Vitrolles, who, though a zealous royalist, if a 
somewhat less zealous Catholic, always retained a smcei'c respect 
for the independence, discretion, and genius of the abb6. To¬ 
wards the end of 182C he was informed by his friends at Borne 
that there was a rumour current of his probable elevation to the 
cardinalate; but in his reply he expresses neither eagerness or 
anxiety on the subject. 

Notwithstanding his zeal for the extension of Catholicism, 
De Lamennais entertained an antipathy to the crooked policy of 
the Jesuits, which was fully reciprocated; and it was an object 
with some of his friends to effect a reconciliation. Among these 
was the Countess de Senfft, wife of the Austrian ambassador at 
the court of Tuscany, and afterwards at Romo; sh% even re¬ 
quested of him as “ etrennes," for the year 1827, that he should 
think better of the Jesuits aud of Austria. His royaljst opi¬ 
nions seem to have been weakened, while yet firm in liis religious 
creed, by the fated folly of the Bourbons. No one better inter¬ 
preted the signs of the times in 1828-9, and no one more clearly 
anticipated the fall of the elder branch of that family whom no 
experience made wise. He hoped that the political revolution 
which he foresaw would acknowledge and obey an enlightened 
Catholicism, ai^ that democracy would seek in religion its 
teacher and its guide. Had he been content to apply the ordi¬ 
nary inductive method in reasoning of mankind, ho would never 
have nourished such astonishing credulity; his own disinterested¬ 
ness and overpowering religions instinct made him blind to 
the common truths which are the hackneyed creed of worldly 
men. An intense but amiable egotism caused him to judge the 
herd by the standard of his own moral nefturc, in defiance of his 
senses, and he refused to believe that those instincts which we 
possess in common with the lower animals are, and over will be, 
the pervading, though not always acknowledged, means of influ¬ 
encing the masses. While other men, espeoi^ly those of his own 
profession, were thinking how thoy might best seojiro their own 
interests in the new order of things which was now imminent, 
he WM ^M|ming of the realization of those great abstract truths 
of virfe m^ ga of liberty which are the Utopia of theorists. All 
sucdi f^ g^tions for sudden enlightenment must ever be vain; 
sbwi^ll^* paiflihiry nations grow wiser and b^ter; no xnqn can 
t^h who ,are nOt willing to learn, nor is the teaohef wel¬ 
comed who would forestal experience. 

It must have been hard, indeed, for the enthusiastic and ardent 
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Breton to resign his loyalty; but in so honest and so enlightened 
a man the feeling could not withstand the fatuity and folly of 
the reigning family; already be prophesied a Republic when to 
others such a possibility seemed chimerical. It was in August, 
1830, after the, “ three days” had deposed for ever a family which 
was unfit to govern, that he established his journal VAvenir, the 
literary organ by which he sought to further the realization of a 
political and religious millennium in France. A more worldly man 
would have been too wise to encounter, a more selfish man would 
have shrunk from the disappointment, the obloquy, and the heart¬ 
aches which are the lot of a reformer. Sometimes, indeed, his 
harassed spirit was soothed and gratified by the knowledge that 
his disinterested efforts wore appreciated even beyond the limits of 
France, and that his enthusiastic aspirations after spiritual freedom 
were at least shared by others. But in the bosom of his own 
charcli, and from former firiends and correspondents, he met 
oftener with condemnation than approval or assistance, when he 
sided with the people against the Bourbons. “ Cun there ever 
be,” sltricks an old arch-presbytcr of Modena, “ any reason which 
can justify a good flatliolic in rebelling against legitimate autho- 
lity, however tyrannical and cruel ?” and tlio Itdian Countess, 
Kicoiui, writes to him that she is sorry to hear that the Catholics 
of Belgium were about to imitate the example of Paris, as how¬ 
ever oppressed and worried they might be, it was not permitted 
them to rebel. 

The central authority at Rome remained for a time silent, 
neither censuring De Lamennais, as the Jesuits flomanded, nor re¬ 
straining the Gallicau clergy, who were loud in condemning 
him. At length, however, the Pope, roused to action by advisers 
hostile to the most honest and most enlightened Catholic living, 
directed another encyclical letter to the French clergy, condemn¬ 
ing the political and religions doctrines enunciated in VAvenir, 
i)c Lamciinais was surprised, perhaps, disgusted, at such a return 
for efforts which ho sincerely meant to widen and to deepen tho 
influence of the Papal Seo, and felt deeply how little his exertions 
were appreciated by those they were intended to benefit. But 
the ‘parti pretre comprehended its own material interests bettor 
than he, and were naturally much more desirous of retaining 
their livings and benefices, than to risk a collision with, the 
secular power. The Arobbishop of Toulouse had been par¬ 
ticularly urgent in pressing ibr this magisterial condemnation, in 
which liberty of conscience and liberty of the press ore' sfima- 
tized in latin superlatives as the ^eat(^ evils .than ean afEAgt a 
eornmnnity. “ The man who resists the pow'exs that h«i];;^jmns 
the letter, “resists the commamle of God," Leo was*dead'; And 
this encyclical missive * emanated from Gregory, JXVl., who 
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became Pope' in February, 183!. No ‘<^, ixHeed, had'better 
reason to be disgusted with tha pre>calent rev^utionary spirit th^n 
this • pontiff, wBiq .came to the papacy diii -very troubled times for 
constitute, authorities, especialiy'sceletiiastical.' He spoke like 
other men according to the tenor of his own interests, and' it 
was safer tt> risk official inffillibility in collision with the mere 
principles of human nature, tbrni to countenance doctrines which 
were particularly unpleasing to constituted authorities" of 
' Austria and Spain. De Lamennais felt, however, that it was uso- 
1^ to persevere vhth his journal when his opinions were pub¬ 
licly condemned by the head of the Church he meant to serve ; 
but before finally abandoning bis long-cherished designs to rege-i 
nerate Oatholha^, he was desirous of personally submitting his 
projects' and opinions to the Pope. He accordingly determined, 
in 1882, to viMt Rome, to lay before the Holy Father a candid ex¬ 
position of his designs, and to abide absolutely by the decision, so 
fa*, as any further exertions in the cause of reljgious improve- 
Httent were concerned. 


It was in the companionship of MM. Lacordaire and Mont- 
alembert, who shared his opinions and aspirations, that he made 
the journey to Rome, in the vicinity of which he remained during 
the winter of that year in the house of the Theatincs at Fras¬ 
cati. To this jonmey, and to his short residence in Italy, we 
owe the “ Affaires de Rome," perhaps the best, though not the 
most pretentious, of his numerous writings, remarkablo as it is 
for the comparative condensation of style, thfe absence of decla- 
maiion, and -the Mr spirit in which his statements on personal 
(juestibns are submitted to the public. He bad not, indeed, to 
fear thS fate of his' countryman, the monk Conecta, of Rennes, 
who, in 1432, undertook a jonmey to Rome with the object of 
preaching reform of doctrine and morals to the Pope and cat- 
and was burnt for bis presumption; but he left behind him 
thAt.fsiih ha his creed which was the earliest and most deeply- 
oh^i^hed ^ctf- his sentiments. 

in the exordium of the “ Affaires de Rome," he clearly states 
tho intention with which his journal, and I'Agenci Oatholique had 
been e^bii^ed. L’Avenir, he says, propo^ to advooate the 
interests of Oat^lioism, Languishing and persecoted even by the 
p^rn asshia^l: to pMteot it It. seemfcd neeess^ that it 
should-pxb^ ^ alm^ saplem» roots uih> the heart of mankind, 
that unhjlke. tbe of wMeh .it stood so much in 

need,, k'. making eomkonr krase:, wik. 1^. psople it might 
hoMik telc^&t krward the social 

m«|kut then k^foogkm, % upon it that religioim 

hStpolse wmok ni^ra% t^ied k elevated human 

'• *k«nots,'is-itsdif’n pot^ttV 



Joumty to Rome. 

‘‘Qufllque cbose de semblable & ce qui pafiser lors de la pi^dioatiou de 
I’Eran^lo^ paraisaait n^cessaira pour ramener au Caiholiciame detail- 

lant lea popolationa qui e'en lloignaieut. La fratemiti^ univeraeU^ 
proclamue par Jeans, oette doctrine si belle, ai consolante, ei divine, re- 
cueillie dans lea prpfbndeurs d’ideea de I’&me bumaine j ranima sou- 
dain les germca iB^tris du vrai et du bien, qae Dieu j avait d4pos4a 
originaircment.”’ 

Nevertheless, one is astounded at the simplicity of a man of 
fifty who Could make a journey to Borne to propose to Gregory 
and his advisers an allinnoo with democracy, or could imagine 
that abstract principles of truth and virtue would not be out¬ 
weighed by che actual dust of the balance in the ostimatiun of 
papal pohticirms. As he and his companions passed through. 
Lyons, en route for Borne, they found the capital of the south in 
a state of insurrection, or as he phrases it, in the power of “ des 
pauvres ouvriers, qne tous, hors leur implacables ennemis, b6iU8- 
saient," though a montli later Marshal tjoult, when he besieged 
the town, was exceedingly blind to the private virtues of these 
“ jiuuvres ouvriers.” At Valence, on the Rhone, he grumbled as 
sincerely as the most insular Englishman, at the vexatious inter- 
foreuce of certain gendarmes who boarded the vessel: “pour 
exorcor toutes ces petitos ot basses et vexatoires inquisitions d'o4 
depend aujourd'hui, conime chaenu sait, la surety des empires." 

The nntravelled abb6 was naturally struck with Avignon; dis¬ 
misses Marseilles in three complimentary lines; and at Toulon 
very naturally recalls the early fortunes of Napoleon. Whenever 
lie describos natural objects and scenery, it is ^ono with a truth 
and force which may cause legret that his voluminous writings 
should have been so nearly exclusively devoted to reflections and 
speculations, the j ustice of which can generally only be admitted, 
when we are disposed to aci^uiesce in perpetual petitio principii. 

At Cocoletto, between Nice and Genoa, he visited the house in 
which Columbus was bom,, takes exception to the pompons 
inscription over tlie door, is so much lass eloquent fkazi 

the mere name of the inspired geographer. He well describes 
the impressions produced by Italy, the mingled beauty and ma^* 
nificence of its physical features, and the ghostly grandeor of its 
unfading memories. 

His entry into Borne must be given in bis own language, to 
which translation can scarcely do justice:— 

" Ainri s’esc allaieat vers H cit4 peolant si longtemps dominstrioe^ 
ei leiae, irois ol^cnrs ebrdtiens (HM. Leoesduie, Montalesnbisrt^ et 
!0e Lsflsennait) vrris xepn^ntans d%in aul^ ftge par la minplicit^Mve 
4b lear ibi, h laquelle adssi se Joigurit qnelque iDtel%enoe de Is 
prdsente, de sonveajsdt et de sn besdjs et de ses veeux, dent ntiuqs xir 
,auteaoran’eaq^d(d)i«xmtrace(snpIieMO^ notes diploma^vesde 
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I’Autfriclie, de la Fmsse, de la Eussia les avaieat deiVtuicds a Eotao>-K)ii 
y pressait Ic pape de se prouoncer ot^tire les rdvolutionaaires aadacieuy, 
ces impicux seductcurs des ^leaples <^a*ils pouesaieat & la rdvolte au 
nom do la religpoii. Lo gouventoment Franks agibaait daiie Iv 

metne seus, secoadd en cela par le parti Carliste, il la tdte duqnel ae 
troavaient le Cardinal de Itohan, le Cardinal Lambruscbini, et lea 
Jesuites, qiii Von rencontre paxtont oil so remue quelqne intrigue.” 

It sorely required all the ootirsge that confidence in the good¬ 
ness and honesty of his intention could impart, to persevere in a 
purpose opposed by the representatives at the Roman couil, of 
the three leading continental powers, and by the most determined 
and unscrupulous intriguers in Home itself. 

His two chief open enemies—^Rohan and Ijambrnschini—aro 
described by him with graphic impartiality— 

“ The former, estimable in the main, honest and ujiright, mingled 
with feelings of genuine piety excessive prejudices of birth and rank. 
But his attachment to an unfortunate dynasty was, in his position, 
both natoi'al and honourable. Educated in sentiments of feudal de¬ 
votion, he could scarcely have entertained any but the old monarchical 
ideas, even had his mind been capable of receiving any otberS) which 
it was not ; with a very fair complexion, and of almost feminine deli¬ 
cacy, he never attained to genuine manhood. Nature designed him 
to grow old in a long infancy; he had all its weakness, its tastes, its 
smdl vanities, its innocence even; by the populace of Home he was 
nicknamed ‘il bambino’ (the baby). A merely passive instrument, 
he exerted his influence only under external pressure, and can there¬ 
fore scarcely he charged with the moral responsibility of his actions.” 

Lambrusuhini had been apostolic nuncio at Paris, and had 
there known ])c Lamennais, whose opinions and efiorts he then 
approved} but they became estranged when the nuncio allied 
himself with the fatal clique which encouraged the bigotry of 
Charles X., and by whose influence all the results of tho Resto¬ 
ration were lost to the elder branch of the House of Bourbon. 
Nevertheless, after the three days of July, 1890, when tlie Duke 
of Orleans was chosen rather as President of a Republic than. 
King of the French, Lambruscbini resumed his relations with 
De Lamennais, affected to approve the policy of VAvenir, 
and was at least obliged to modity his pohtical calculations, if he 
had not omlly changed his opinions; biit afterwards he again 
looked c^ly on De Lamennais and those who acted with him; 
and hatllg been recalled from Paris, where he was not agreeable 
to the Government, sor^p^pled not when in-Italy to propagtde 
statgagents tmfavottrable to his fomca* flaend; and after he had - 
obifped the Cardinal's hat uniformly manifested towards him A' 
dej^tnihed hostility. . - 

With the Jesuits the ihonest and Able Frenchman had never - 
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been on good terms, thougli the object with which Loyola fonnd^ 
the society was nearly identical with that of the "Breton abbe; 
hut the spirit which animated the enthusiastic Spaniard ^ 
immediate successors had long ceased to influence the order which 

he established; committed to a mistake, “ entrenched behind the 
ruins of the Past/' they vainly essay, in Schillers phrase, to 
clutch and retard “the chariot wheels of Destiny;” while, on the 
other hand, DeLamennais, animated with the spirit of an apostle, 
sought to impart to Catholicism a genial expansion, and to place 
it in harmony with the growing hopes and aspirations of man¬ 
kind. In one of his largest works, the “ Progress of the Kevo- 
lution,” Do Lamennais had spoken of them with singular fairness 
and moderation, but they considered the truth even thus stated 
as too libellous, and had ever after pxirsned him with the quiet 
malice of irritated but somewhat timid tlicologians. 

Never did any one enter Rome on a grave errand under more 
nnlftvoiirable circumstances; he came to urge revolutionary prin¬ 
ciples ns the policy of a court which was nearly overwhelmed by 
pecuniary and political embarrassments, produced by this very 
spirit; and with some inconsistency, though in nil sincerity, he 
scrupled not to tender adrice on the management of its spiritual 
affairs, to what he professed to regard as the infallible source of 
all spiritual wisdom, lie thus addresses the incarnate Papacy 

** Voti*e puissance se perd et la foi avec elle; voulez-vous sauver 
Tunc et Tautre, unissez-les toutes deux a riiumanite, telle que Vont 
fait dix-huit sidcics de Christianisme. Rien n’est stationnaire en co 
moiido—vous avez rogn6 sur les rois, puis Ics roi vous ont asservi. 
yeparez-vous des rois, tendez la main aux peuples, ils vous soutien- 
drout de leur robuste bras, et, ce qui vaut mieux, Je lour amour, Aban- 
ilonnez les debris terrestres de votro ancieune grandeur ruinee j re- 
poussez-les du pied comme indigno do vous; aussi bicn 1 on ue tardera 
i?uere i vous eu depouiller. Qu^est ce que ces lambeaux de pourpre, 
inoquerie do co quo vous futes, et ^ quoi servent-ils, qu*i voilcr les cica¬ 
trices gloricuses qui attestent les saints combats livres par vous d^s 
les temps antiques pour lo genre humain contre la tyraimie ? Voire 
force n’est pomt dans I’^clat exterieur, elle est a vous, ellc cst wub le 
sentiment pi'ofond de vos devoirs paterncls, de yotro mission civihsa- 
trice; dans un d^vouement qui no connaisse ni lassitude, ni bornes. 
Reprenez aveo I’esprit qui les animait, la bouletto des premiers pas* 
teurs, et, s’il le faut^ lea chainea des martyrs. I*e triomphe eat certa»i> 
ik ce pfix seolemmit/’ 

But it had'beefi too long the privi&go of Roman authorities to 
moke martyrs to encounter martyrdom; atod even De Lamennais 
sodrcely expected that his advice, however good in his own 
would really be followed: he must have rememhered how it mm 
with Joseph II. of Ausixia, when he, a powerful monatch, endea¬ 
voured to infoss a liberal element into the dull despotism* he 
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iidierited; the controversalist oalj desired that the Pope should 
refrain from oensnriag his eff'otto in VAvenir and elsewhere to 
forward a reformation which he believed, and perhaps rightly 
believed^ to be essential to the vitality of Catholioism. 

By a few who had known him personally ha was hospitably 
welcomed, but was received with the utmost oolduess by the au' 
tborifdes and theii cautious parasites. The Pope’s vioar, Cardinal 
Zurla, consented at first to see him, and then refused. Gregory 
himself only granted an audience on condition that De Lamennaia 
should, while iu the presence, preserve a perfect silence on the 
objects which really brought him to Borne. Cordiuol Bohan 
was present during *tbi3 interview; his Holiness was civil, but 
evidently ill at ease, and would not touch upon the business 
nearest De Lamennois’ heart, which he had previously explained in 
a clear and distinct written statement of his doctrines, though he 
had subsequently reason to believe this had not been perused by 
the Holy Father. A person of some consideration at Borne 
assured De Lamenuais that timidity at head-quarters was the chief 
obstacle to bis success, uhile he with natural bitterness was dis¬ 
posed to attribute to a short-sighted selfishness the opposition or 
the indifieronoe ho encountered. He was content to plead zeal and 
disinterestedness in the cause of truth as the best title to a consi¬ 
deration of liis claims, wilhout reflecting that such qnalilies have 
long been regarded as feigned or fabulous by Italian politicians— 

"Nous avons pu,” he says, “cn combattant pour I’^glise catholique, 
dire entraines trop loin par un zele, si I’ou vent, imprudent ct pea 
eclair^; mais ce ^le ctant pur, exempt d’arribre vaea et d'ambition, 
nous en avions la conscience entiere, ct celaebut d’ailleurs assez visible ^ 
tons les yeux. La voie ou nous marchions, herisses de souflrances ct de 
persecutions, ne conduisait qu’aux cows d’assises—on ne suit gudre une 
pareille route, k moins d’etre soutenue par une jpensee vraie ou fausse 
d* devoir—oh rien ne contriste plus amcrement r&me qUe de voir cetto 
penste totalemcnt m^nnne—Quo si, la reconnaissant on n’a pour elle 
qa’uH froid d^dain, ou une srahe indifl^rence, il est impossible de se 
d^b*r ^ nn soatiment plus amer encore." 

Hod his Holiiiess, instead of refusing either to hear or to con¬ 
demn him personally, acted frankly; had he at once professed a 
voUingfness to give him credit for good hut mistaken intentions; 
hoai he assured him that the interests of the Church were safe in 
his keeping, and that before an inferior ventmeed in interfere in 
affirint to difficult and he was bound to seiiMc,the advioe 

of them .^g)|oae authoiitgr-should be his 'De Daniaanais de- 
ohwed dStpuld h^e been satisfied and would have duti" 

m to an authority whioh ali (isnUtfeteBt Oatitolics are 

b(ouB^’">to respect. But Gregory appears scarcely io have felt 
auffioi^ confidence in hie own juc^nat, though aufficiently 
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certain of his inclinations, to act thus towards One w3jo 3® .inte^ 
lectual pre«eminonC6 he must have regarded with a mixture of fear, 
respect, and perhaps dislike, and which a secret instinct assured 
him was so much superior to his own. Undaunted though disap¬ 
pointed, he presented yet anottier memoir to his Holiness, drawn 
up prinoipaUy hy M. Lacordaire, setting forth—K The state 0i 

religion in France under the Restoration in id! d. 2. The danger 
which religion had to fear from the Revolution of 1880. 8. The 
two principal lines of conduct the Catholics might adopt under 
the government of Louis Philippe. 4. The hostile policy pursued 
by4;he revoluuonary government, both with respect to the hierarchy 
of the GaHican Church, and the system of general education, from 
which the clergy were ns much as possible excluded by the mono¬ 
poly granted to the University of Paris. 5. A proposal for the 
separation of Church aud State. G. Considerations with a view to 
healing schism in France. The 7th article entered into an expla¬ 
nation of the policy pursued in his journal, L’Aremr, and of the 
concurrent “Gencrale Agence pour la Defense delsLibert^ Reli- 
gieuso” wliicb soemS to have resembled in its constitution, though 
scarcely in its success, the English Anti-Com-Law Learie. The 
council was composed of nine members, De Lamennais l»eing presi¬ 
dent, and was supported hy annual subscribers of ten francs. In 
1831, such was the temporary activity of the Liberal religious party 
in France, that the Agency possessed funds to the amount of thirty- 
ono tliousand francs. It caused petitions to be presented to the 
legislative bodies, praying for that liberty of teaching expressly 
stipulated in the charter of 1830; and on the 2?lth April, 1831, 
confiding in the charter, a free school was opened in Paris under 
its auspices, while three of its members, the Abbd Lacordaire, 
M. de Oonx, and Count Montalembert, assumed the duties of 
instructors, and imparted reli^ous and general knowledge to 
twenty poor children whom they had collected in the school. 
But the police interfered and turned out teachers and scholars; 
the masters were brought before the Tnbuual of Correction^ 
Police, which refen'ed the case to the assizes; but before the 
trial could come on the elder Montalembert died, and his^ son, 
the present Count, who succeeded to the peerage, demanded to 
be tried hy his peers. He end his companionfl were, however, 
condemned; hut something had been gained, os the principle 
ftee public instruction had been prommently brought befiwo % 
Fren& pubKe. There wore other^islaaeee m which fhe Ag^y 
interfored with ih the cause of «md tme 

but too much would be consumed in the duwil ^ ’ 

In t^nritring these matters to tte judgment of tbcBnplI^kpf 
PontifT, Del^amenfims and hia confpaniona conclude Hbmfmemiik 
in the following iespectftil languageVoilh ce^uo Aamawoim 
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di^ representor pour acqaittor iros ^mes epvers Bleu. Le soarerain 
poutife jugeia dans sa sagcase; et maintenant, pldns d'amoor 
pour lui, et dooitos 4 sa voix oomme da petits eniante, nous nous 
prostemons k ses pieds, en Implorant la benediction patornelle. 
Home, 3 Fev. 1882.” Several ■weeks after the delivery of this 
paper, the memorialists were apprised, in a short dry note by the 
Pope’s secretary. Cardinal Pacca, that his Holiness persist^ in 
his disapproval of their efforts, though he would proceed to aoom* 
plete examination of their statements; a promise which Be La- 
mennais believed was never fulfilled. Gregory, in truth, wanted 
peace and quiet, and hod very little liking for reformers of any 
kind. The reflections which follow in the late chapters of tho 
“ AfBaires de Borne,” which, though temperate, could scarcely fail 
to be influenced by strong personal feelings, arc decisive of the 
effect produced on his faith in the merely human machinery of 
Catholicism by actual contact with Rome and its holy things. 
He was a polemic by nature, but ho loved tnith more than any¬ 
thing else, and sincerely scorned all simulated sanctity and hollow 

S rofession; in the words of the scoffing Moharcb, but in a very 
iffereut spirit, he turned his back on Rome, and was soon after 
engaged on his “ Paroles d’un Croyant”— 

For the dupes of humankind 

Keep this lip-righteousness; ’twill serve thee in the mosque 
And in the market-place—-but Spirits view the heart. 


After a residence of some montlis at Frascati, he returned to 
Paris, and with k tottering faith and wearied patience, must have 
regretted the unshaken convictions and unabated zeal of his 
earlier years; yet, his trust in God’s providence remained unim¬ 
paired, and though appalled by tlie general indifference to 
religion prevailing in French society, he hoped muoh from the 
fliture, that paradise of dreamers. His journal, I’Avenir, ■which 

hod been suspended daring his Italian pilgrimage, was not re¬ 
sumed. Vexatious legal aunoyances, consequent upon former 
engagements, the abrupt cessation of VAvenir, and the dispersion 
of I'Agence Caikolique, of which he was regarded as the leader, 
were not calculated to soothe his agitated spirit. Ignoble perse- 
outors followed him, and a professor of the Sorbonne, euspected 
of corresponding with him, was suspended as a lecturer; while a 
joresoher-^ some eminmioe, who had formerly oontriboted to 
rXvcmr/diknd hod been one eff the select band which acknow- 
ledg^^^A leadershipof Be XiOmennaM, was compelled to renounce 
this jifinbel idli^Bnae before he was.^hved to enjoy aw pre- 
in. peace.' His portion :!irae, indeed, singular. In, bis 
ci^er life^he had been of no. echool<i in his later career he had 
been of no party; he yraa hated by the Oarlists and 'Oonse?:.- 
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■vatives, for he had renoanoed his. early Boyaliaqi, wld|e the 
Liberal party could scaieely bpeg theoiselves ito b^Ue,Te #* th!^ 

sincerity of one who was yet a priest i- with them, up good cdiuld 
come out of Galilee. He vainly strove ‘to influence the masses 
by appeals to abstract principles, which are too rarely operative 
with the best of our species, not only not having recourse,to self- 
interest, but ignoring it as a motive; and those who held this 
master-key of the human heart in their hands were those whom 
. he was constantly, provoking against himself with all the honest 
and fiery zeal whio]^ saw in his own heart a reflection of the 
general feelings and motives of mankind. 

During the year 1883 he was chiefly occupied at Chesnaie in 
composing the “ Paroles d’un Groyant,” which ^sas published in 
the beginning of-1834. It is a collection of eloquent rhapsodies - 
denouncing lungs and priests as the oppressors of mankind, and 
exhorting the nations to shake off a yoke which the art of a 
few, and their ignorance of their own rights and strength, had 
imposed upon them. The effect of this book is said to have been 
astonishing at Paris, and to have been considerable at Venice and 
at Home. The more moderate of his friends were shocked at the 


extreme Badicalism of his opinions, though from sevenil he 
received emphatic commendation, und particularly from an in* 
telligent young English Catholic then at Home, a nephew of Dr. 
Wiseman, who, after indulging in sti'png reflections oU the 
snpineness and selfishness of the Papal authorities, assures him 
that his uncle paiiicipated in his own high estimate of the book. 
In the Augsburg Gazette it was said that, were the devil to visit 
tho earth in his proper person, he would undoubtedly bring the 
book with him in his hand. In England such a work would 
produce no other effect than surprise, and indeed its puhlicatioh 
here would be superfluous. Hational liberty is too much a 
matter of necessity with us to be defended by declamation, nor 
have we found, that its enjoyment banishes selfishness and. pride 
from the heart; these evil propensities are not exclusively offifit- 
fined to the highly-placed or powerful among us, but influence 
alike the duke and the cobbler. 


De.Lsmehnais, and the enthusiasts who think with him, sigh 
for tlie realization of a scheme of - government in which the 
ruHng maxim shaU be “The tools to himihat can ha&dk tfaena;;" 
in the teeth- of, self-interest and selfishness this abstraction, 
can neve:^ hd Realized 1 it v^as pm'ha|» intended to be so in^nd 
. theory of ihe'Gonstitntion of the United States of 
tl^ restdt ha» .he<m tbhi VOTst and weale<^ gf^emmeh;^ ' 

combined %ith ^ low^' coqsmetdifd tone that )e^or mtistelbii^^ 
.free oommunity, - As a spemmen of the style of tho«|;ht and’^x- 
pressioti ih tW** Paroles d’wn ©tojasov we may salijioin .ttie 
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commeDoeitteDt of the tliird ohapter, which tlms acoonata fbr the 
origin of royalty 

‘I Et je fas trwsport4 en esprit dans les temps anciens, ct la terre 
4tBit b^e, et riche, et fi^conde; et ses habitants Tiraient heureux, 
parcequlls nTuent en fr^. Et jo vis le serpent qni se gliseait aa 
milieu d’eux; il iixa sur plusienm sob regard puissant, et leur &me so 
troubla, et ils s’approclihrant, et le serpent leur parla k Toreille. Et 
apros avoir dooutl la parole du serpent, ils ee levdrent et dirent * Nous 
soinmes rois.’ Et le soleil p&lit, et la terre prit une tebte fun^bre, 
oomme oelle du linc^ul qm envelop les morts,” dto. Ao. 

Another encyclical letter from Gregory,*dated the 16fli July, 
1804, condemm^ this harmless produotion of a high-minded 
entfansiast. Tm another work similar in tone followed a few 

S iairB later, less political in character, entitled “ Amsohaspands et 
orvands," in which he borrows the nomenclature of the Mani- 
ohssan theology, and in a series of letters between individuals of 
the separate classes of good and evil spirits who respectively 
acknowledge the sway of Ormusd and Ahrimaii, indulges in 
his beloved etluoal and theological speculations, llis most pre¬ 
tentious work, the “Esquisso de Philosophic,” consists of some¬ 
what vague generalizations, expanded to an indciiuito extent by 
that torrens scribendi copia, which no one possessed more amply. 
For physical science be had neither liking nor respect, though be 
was somewhat attracted by those great physical and mathe- 
xuBtical theones which seem to explain the scheme of omni¬ 
potence in some portion of its works. 

Henceforward Be Lamennais cast in his lot with the democratic 
party in France, relinquishing without regret the position he bad 
ao long held, as Coryphffius of a band of cultivated rehgious 
enthusiasts. He was content to occupy a place in the ranks of a 
body in which all can claim equality, and whore no leader can 
eonot upon a continuance of power when he has ceased to be 
uselhl. Unselfishly and faithfhlly he adhered to a creed which 
iMKkight him only persecution, for he dreamt of rational hberty 
seou^ by a strong and free political Constitution to a Celtic 
race—a dream which, perhaps, hovered mercifully over the 
deftthbed of the enthusiast, though he died under a despotism 
boldly imposed on the people by the apparent ooasent of the 
mMonty. 

' In he was sent to the of St. where he re- 

roai ng^^y giag the whole of fats reasons not 

’cleaaHBparent^ vrhieh H is taut have heen^x- 

He had prohaoly 
iti will of " la toyautd 

heutgeois#." ml U^le time, he scarcely crossed the 

ihret^ld of his pris^-jroosi, which was of tolerable size^ and in- 
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di&reQiJy veil lighted; but he received the visita ut friends, and 
of a few political prisoners who shared his opinions and bis lot. 
The feeble old man seated on a straw choir, at a coarse table, 
exposed to the bitter cold of* winter, and the burning beat of 

smmer—for the room was ;it the top of the huUding, imme¬ 
diately beneath the roof—disdained to murmur, or to soheit any 
indalgence, which would scarcely have been refused hint. Be- 
ranger visited him not unfreqaenlly, and hig never-failing and 
somewhat exuberant gaiety served to lighten the long captivity. 
In the memorable 1848, De Lamennais, who was honestly popular, 
was named a member of the Committee of the Constitution, and 
submitted to liis colleagues an elaborate project for securing a 
liberal government to bis country. It probably* looked better on 
paper than it would have worked in practice; it was not received, 
at least in its integrity, by his colleagues, and he did not care to 
strugule for any partid adoption of his views. He contented 
liimself with a silent scat on the bench of deputies. His last 
attempts to further true liberty in Franco were made in a journal 
—Le Peuple Conetituant —which ho established, and abandoned 


on the passing of the law, “ Sur lea Cautionnements.” In a final, 
farewell he prophesied to the people, in powerful and Cassanibca- 
like wconts, their approaching thraldom. 

He ,uow for ever relinquished politics, os before theology, 
and passed the later yeara of his life in tranquil literary occupa¬ 
tion. His principal effort in this way was in accordance with 
the character he had developed in his tonner struggles, selecting 
Dante’s great poem for translation—a task he bad contemplated 
and begun years before, dunng bis stay in Italy. If any French- 
m4n could perfect this labour, l)c Lamennais was the man, though 
he could scarcely hope to overcome the epic inadequacy of his 
own tongue. Ho also, in imitation of Pascal, completed a collec¬ 
tion of “ Pensees,” first published in 1811, and'^hich appeared 
in a complete state in i8fiG, after his decease. He wished to 
leave his copious “ Oorrespondenoe" in a fit state to be published 
by bis literary executors; but a lady of some note in Palis 
society, with whom he had formerly largely corresponded, and 
who possessed more than four hundred of his letters, refusal to 
give them up, on grounds personal to herself and friends. Many 
of his letters, however, are published by M. Forgues. 

But be was soon to be at peace for ever, and that feeble fra)sGta 
and restless intellect were abool to find tbe repose they had 
never known in life. On his 8iQk'<he^ he. refused to ijeoa| tt> 
visits of two priests (Father Venthra, M. 
who had formerly been acqtiainted’ and 


irecall tbe allegiance of the sick man to his forsaken 


Th#r 


request to be iutroduceNd was formally made Iwown tc^him by 
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several of his friends, and he replied in their presence in a clear 
and decided voice—“Jo saie dans quel but vienncnt ces 
Messieurs; ct e'est pnreeque je le sais, qne je ne puis los recevoir. 
On les romorciora do ma pari.” Some\Aiat later the ciyrato of the 
parish of White Mantles, in whose,cure De Laraennais' house was 
situate, presented liitnself on the part of the Archbishop of Fans, 
demanding admittance; though somewhat pertinacious in his 
request, he left when assured of the impossibility of obtaining 
the requisite assent. 

De Lamennais died calmly February 7th, 1854, in the presence 
of his friend H. Forgoes, and his soul departed as the feeble 
winter sun struggled in the early morning through the mists and 
fogs.of Paris; two white pigeons out of a number on a neigh¬ 
bouring roof, at the instant, separated themselves from the rost, 
and perched on the ledge of the window of that chamber in 
which De Lamennais was expiring. “ Une imagination une pt-u 
exalte'e eut pu voir en elles deux anges envoyis pour recevoir 
rime tourment^e, et la conduiro nu scin de I'etemei repos.” 
Perhaps the kind old man had often fed them there. 

Among his papers were found directions as to the funeral 
oiTangements, which were as follows— 

“ I desire to be buried among the poor, and in the same manner as 
the poor. Nothing is to be placed above my grave, not even a simple 
stone. My body to be carried straight to the cemetery without 
being previOLUsly presented in any church; no letters desiring atten¬ 
dance at my funeral to be sent to any one; my death to be simply 
announced to MM, B^ranger, de Vitrolles, Era. Poigues, J. d’Or- 
tignes, Montauelli, and Madame, the widow Elie de Kertanguy. It 
is expressly commanded that no memorial be erected above me.—J^ris, 
d^anuaty 16th, 1854.” 

These instructions were complied with to the lottor, and the 
police not only dispersed tlie crowd Avhioh would have followed 
their champion to the grave, but refused admission into the 
oemetqry to his friends. Since the death of Howard no dis¬ 
tinguished man has received humbler obsequies or a simpler 
tomb. 
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Art. VIII. —England’s Political Position in 

Europe. 

Lord Palmerston, VAnglHerre, et le Continent. JPar le Comto de 

Eicquelmont. Paris. 1852. 

M ANI years ago, at a period of groat political agitation, a 
number of persons of different nations being assembled at a 
table-d'hdte at Geneva, and the eonversatiou turning on Uie crisis 
of the day, one of the party observed’—■' This must be the policy 
of England; such will be the course sljj^ must pursueand sup¬ 
ported his opinion by many apparently cogent reasons. An 
Englishman, who had listened to the discus&ion in silence, here 
put m his word—“ If it be the interest of England,” said he, 
“ sill* will act thus, if not, she will pursue the opposite course." 
Our national pride loads us either to deny altogether, or greatly 
to attenuate, the truth of this avowal; but wo cannot conceal 
from ourselves that this is the opinion curtent on the Continent. 
Kow often we meet with persons professing the greatest ad¬ 
miration for the English, as a nation, feeling tho warmest a£^- 
tion tor individuals, who yet denounce our Government as me 
most portidioua of allies, tho most treacherous of foes, wbiOTe 
friendship and whose enmity are equally to bo dreaded. Nor is 
this liiitrod confined to one school of statesmen alone. Were 
these denunciations uttered by the courtiers of* despotism only, 
wo might perhaps listen to them with complacency, attributing 
them to jealousy of our snponor prosperity, but we find thi,8 
hatred of our policy acoompauied with a desire for our downfall, 
expressed by writers as diametrically opposed to each other as 
Count dc Eiequelmont, the friend and colleague of Metteruich,. 
the devoted adherent of the policy of the late Emperor of 
Unsbia, and M. Ledru-Rollin, the ultra-Republican, who profited 
by the freedom granted him by our laws to att-ock all our insti- 
lutious. Agreeing in nothing else, these two men, whom we 
may take as types of tho absolutist and democratic parties, as far 
as the question we are now treating is concerned, unite in de¬ 
nouncing England, and prognosticating her ruin. Nay, this evil 
opinion is shared by moderate men, partisans of constitational 
monarchy, wliom 'ffe might expect to find our natural admirers^ 
and who, nevertheless, moumfally hang their heads at the name 
of England, and while they praise her institutions, lament that 
her policy is such that no relUaoe can be placed on her ’Support 
iu questions of vital interest to their native countries. 

Were England morally as isolated as she is geographiohliy, it 
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might, perhaps, be indifiFerent to her people to be loved or de¬ 
tested, blessed or cursed. ' But this is not, cannot be the case. 
i\ll our commercial and political interests are so many links of 
union between us and continental nations, and are affected by the 
relations of our Government with them. It may thefefore be 

woith while, at this moment of agitation, to examine a little into 
the opinions entertained of England on the Continent, and to in¬ 
quire how far the conduct of our Government has deserved a 
character so opposed to that of our people. 

That this is a time of agitation we presume none will deny. 
Even while we write dismay Seems to be spreading through all 
classes of society, silently, but surely as the circles jcauscd by 
throwing a stone into stij^ water. No man can assign the exact 
oause of quarrel, nor point out the precise reason which may 
serve as a pretext for drawing the sword; yet the belief in the 
a|>proach of war seems to be all but universal, and exercises a 
sinister effect on pnblic securities and commercial lU'tion. This 
disquietude, as vague ns it is general, almost resembles the in¬ 
stinct which is said to forewarn the animal creation of the ap- 
j^oach of storms of which man can perceive no sign, and is too 
remarkable to pass unnoticed in England. We cannot stand 
aloof, indifferent to wbut is passing around Us. Even if war 
between two of the great Powers actually breaks out, it may, and 
it is our most earnest hope that it will he possible for England to 
mroid taking an active part in a struggle which can only affect 
her indirectly. We trust that our country may bo spared the 
sacrifices and losses entailed even by foreign war, but she cannot 
forego her right of counsel and influence—^whieh her independent 
pisition ought to make of peculiar weight—without abdicating 
her rank as a great European State. Itj then, it be admitted that 
a emis of immense importance is at hand, one which, considering 
the magnitude of the forces likely to be called into action, will 
probably decide the fate of Europe for many years^ it behoves the 
jSnglish people, whose power of controlling the policy of Go¬ 
vernment is so great as to allow them no excuse for declining the 
responsibility of its acts, to he certain tliat in this instance the 
representatives of our country abroad have acted, end will act, in 
nccordaiMse with the will, and the real and permanent interests oi 
the nation. 

''The pi^tion of the great Gentinental Powwe at this moment 
is very mgular. While idl aeem to have «a^ifltersst in the per- 
maneoM of peace, two id least are msMng the utmost preparations 
for hostilities. In the mask of xoyd 

S ^Meetmd inendiy .diploamtioHHiMhHQe, a sinrit ofjaxbmf 
mutufd anti^^isDi has fo^'beeh abroad, and perhaps one 
the strongest motives now uiging the apped to toe sword, is 



Auitria iMii France*. 



the feeliiig that the actual' situation cannot long endure, and tlie 
wish to unraTel it vlule in a position to exercise an influence on 
the result in which each is deeply interested. As a pceliaunaary 
elncidaiion of our subject, we shell rapidly pass in review the 
relative situations of the great Powers, since they precisely account 
for the great weight now attached to the fiat of Englwdl 

We commence with Austria, our old and faithful ally, as she 
has been so often termed, though we must confess ourselves at a 
loss to discover what services and fidelity give her a claim: on 
our gratitude. She is above ail others the guardian of the statm 
qm. Her provinces, extending from, the frontiers of Piedmont 
to those of TuAey, comprise the fairest and richest portions of 
Europh, which practically she closes to our commerce, since not 
only is her oostoms-system a most serious barrier to the exteu' 
sioii of our enterprise,* but the orushing taxation she is obliged 
to impose on her subjects in order to sustain the armies to which 
she owes the maintenance of her dominion, completely debars her 
people from undertaking agricultural improvements, or establish¬ 
ing manufactures. The Austrian Government is awam that 
commercial freedom, by augmenting the wealth and importanoe 
of the subject, is the sure precursor of political liberty, the advent 
of which she justly considers as equivalent to the dissolution of 
the empire.t The cause which Austria is preparing to defend is 
therefore that of adhesion to the letter of the treaties of 1815, of 


military despotism and commercial stagnation. Her obvious 
policy is that of expectation, and though the impatience of a 
young and hot-headed Sovereign may urge him to be first in the 
field, we believe she will not fail to adhere to it. Austria is more¬ 
over the enemy of all nationality. With a population including 


people of every race that inhabits Europe, her constant endeavour 
is to trample out all national distinctions and sentiments, and she 
invariably pursues this policy as well abroad as at homo. 

With a form of government scarcely,* if at all, less arbitrary, 
France, with her homogeneous popdiation, thoroughly unitediiiy 
every tie of origin^ language^ customs, and religimi, is bound by 
her-traditions and history to a thoroughly diflerent policy. ' The 
a&ost powertol of the Latin races,-for centuries the French have 
teeonntered the forces of the House of Hapshurg on the battle¬ 
fields of Spain, - Italy, and Gerifiemy; imd however despotio the 
Emperor vhom the-popuiar votoof'l^' seated on the ifarone;''lm 
is still a hying treaties ef Vioona, an hek hf 
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hostlto alike h) the idtereiife bf^Waad to the sphit oTthe 
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the Bevolution, and, as such, hound by his very title to pursue, 
if not a liberal, at least a national policy, an obligation which ^le 
has acknowledged by the steadiness with which he has hitherto 
adhered to the alliance of England. The treaties of Vienna were 
a compact concluded for the maintenance of the rights of kings, 
and the exclusion of the Napoleonic dynasty, in wliich peoples 

were parcelled out like flocks of sheep, without regard to the anti¬ 
pathies of raco, or the natural bonds of geographical position. 
This forgetfulness of the promises by which they had been roused 
to war against Napoleon but two short years before, entailed on 
Europe a heritage of discontent, which, though its open mani¬ 
festations have been few, has ever spread wider and wider, and 
which, though forcibly suppressed in 1848-9, iu to this hour 
the most anxious pre-occupation of statesmen. Seated on the 
throne, a Napoleon cannot be expected to forget the enmity 
whioh overthrew the founder of his family; and if he now draws 
the sword, it will be, avowedly, in support of that principle of 
national independence which he has already defended by arms in 
Turkey, and advocated by his plenipotentiaries in the instance of 
the DanUbian Principalities. IBeyond the acquisition of Savoy, 
he will scarcely be unwise enough to let bis aim bo material con¬ 
quests, for such a course would inevitably draw upon him the 
enmity of all Europe; he will rather confine liis cflbi-ts to the 
establishment of independent national governments, which, 
dating from the subversion of the treaties of 1815, would be the 
natural and necessary allies of his dynasty. It would he 
Quixotic to suppose that a despotic Sovereign, one of whose 
motives for war is undoubtedly the wish to bridle and turn into a 
more practical channel the ultra-revolutionary spirit which is the 
Offspring of extreme oppression, and which menaces at once his 
Htb and throne, and the social order of whioh he has constituted 
himself the special guardian, will, if victorious, endow Italy with 
freedom, as we in England understand the word: this reflection 
cannot but chill the sympathies of a largo number of English¬ 
men, who would otherwise hail with delight tiic prospect of 
Italian independence; but lie may, without risk, bestow on her 
the still greater boon of national existence, whioh, once attained, 
will in the progress of time enable her to model her institutions' 
according to^r wishes and requirements. 

‘ ''Thus vrslnp that the very future and origin of their power 
foites, ad’n were, the EmpettiH of Austria sasid France into a 
position of hostility. The one reigns'J^ divine right, the other 
by popuhir electiott-—the empire of tiiu wmer is an agglomera* 
tion of pfoyinces, held together by thp sword, and each s^gglmg" 
to escape the common eenln; that of the latter is a com¬ 
pact nimy, ever tending to a more complete fusion of the interesta 
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of each of its parts. This contrast between the internal circum* 
stances of the two empires, entails on each a corresponding foreign 
policy, which necessarily leads to antagwiism so decided that its 
only natural issue is war. 

The other two great I’owers are farther removed from the 
Acene of probable conflict, and but indirectly interested' in it. 

The position of Prussia is a difficult one. Neutrality would 
seem her natural policy, to which we may hope she will adhere— 
a policy which would preserve Germany from becoming the 
theatre of war. She is urged to it by jealousy of Austria, her 
ancient rival, whose defeat could not fail to render her influence 
eupremt in Germany, while even the hypothesis of Austrian vic¬ 
tory, purchased, as it must be, by enormous sacrifices, would so 
•weaken tljat Power as to leave Prussia, with forces unimpaired, 
the virtual, if not the acknowledged, head of the Germanic Con¬ 
federation. On the other hand, there is the hereditary hatred of 
k’rnncc, and the fear lest, flushed with victory, that Power may 
not content herself "with changes in Italy, but may demand the 
re-establishment of her Rhennl frontier ; there is also the desire 
of n high-spirited and military nation to retrieve the position in 
Europe imperilled by inaction during the Crimean war. Such are 
the reasons for taking an active part. We cannot but think, 
however, that the fonnor motives, aided by the desire of confining 
■war, if it be inevitable, within as narrow limits as possible, 
will probably prevail in the councils of Berlin, and the late cir¬ 
cular of M. do Schlcinitz seems to confirm this opinion. 

The hostility of Russia towards Austria, whom she saved from 
dissolution in 1849, and whose ingratitude she has since so bit¬ 
terly experienced, cannot he questioned. Her alliance with Pied¬ 
mont, the recent revolution in Servia, "1110 unexpected result of 
tho olcotions in the Principalities, which creates, de facto, the 
union advocated by France and Russia, and deprecated by 
Austria, who is thus forced io choose between its vecoguition or 
an armed intervention, the articles of tho Russian official press, 
and we might perhaps add, the conspiracies in Gallicia, though the 
absence of reliable information prevents our positively affirming 
tho fact, are all proofs of the silent but sleepless enmity of 
'Russia, and testify that, far from counting on the assistance and 
sympathy she received ten yearn ago, Austria must now fig^t, 
leaving behind her a Power timt .will rejoice at her every 
plexity, and in cose of her defeat in. Italy might not be unlikely 
to stir up enemies in hm^ rear. It is not, however, likely that 
Rusma will put herself fbrward among the active foes of Austria. 
-She may sustain and encourage France and PiedmoAt ^ her 
approval and sympatiiy, she may assemble an onny <^n^W Polish 
frontier, but she has need of time mid tranquimty to <mmplete 
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her in^mal refonas, to create the Tast railroad ej&tem deBtioed 
to connect her distant provinces, and, above nil, to recover the 
losses she sustained during the Crimean Avar. 

This being the relative position of tlie great Continental 
Powers (the smaller States we consider as the mere satellites of the 
former, and incapable of any automatic action), it is obvious that 
the key of the question lies in the policy of England. She alone 
is powerful and independent auongh to sway the balance at her 
pleasure. We doubt whether even she is* able to avert the 
breaking out of war altogether, for reasons which it is not our 

5 resent object to discuss; but she is certainly called upon to 
ecide whether it shall be a duel between two great Powers 
settling old differences on an historical battle-field—the one de> 
fending every abuse of military and priestly despotism, the other 
striving to establish the piinciple of national existence—or a 
general war, in which all the fierce passions of humanity will be 
let loose, and the very interests of civilization may be imperilled. 
It is for this reason that the eyes of French, Italian, and Austrian 
statesmen are tumod on England with indescribable anxiety, and 
that the slightest word tending to elucidate her policy is dis¬ 
cussed with an eagerness, of which Englishmen, seated at home 
by their pleasant coal fires and secure from the storm now 
hanging over the Continent, can have no idea. 

Many reasons tend to cast doubt on the line of policy she 
intends to pursue. England is the ally both of France and 
Austria; with the former of whom she fought in the Crimea, 
while, since the Congress of Paris, her policy has tended to unite 
her with the latter. As a Protestant J’ower, she can take no direct 
part in the affairs of Borne; yet, as the chief representative of civil 
and religious liberty, she is surely bound to approve the reforms 
of the Papal Government advocated by France, and to which 
Pius IX. must necessarily submit, were his opposition not coun¬ 
tenanced by the presence of Austrian, troops in the Legations- 
Furthermore, the despatches of Lord Palmerston in 1848 prove 
that at least one English Secretary of State considered the evacua¬ 
tion of Lombardy not only as a possible, hut as a desirable solu¬ 
tion of the Italian question; while, on the other hand, rendered 
an accomplice in the spoliation of Venice by her protectorate of 
the Ionian Islands, England is, in a manner bound to sustain 
’ AVttria in possession of her sha^s of tiie prey:^ 

England, we were told by Earl of Gerb^ Ih the debate on 
the Address, is bound b^r no iiecret emsagsineate,--—an assurance 
we wet^ jgted to receive, since tiiexe is wrabng ure deprecate moiw 
fbr our country than to see her by secret di]^oraaiib con¬ 

ventions in ^ policy of the great military de^otisms, in a man¬ 
ner contrary i^b once to her real ii^terests and the'sympathies of 
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her people. Wa must, however, at the same tijoe .aohhot^Iedge 
that this very indepea^enoe of engagemeqts, whioh is tan¬ 
tamount to the absence of an avowed and definite, ^lioy, fotms 
one qf the most general, as well as of ‘the most just, causes of 
complaint against the KngUsh Government In public, as well 
as in private affairs, a steady and reliable friendship is in the 
long run sure to meet with recognition and gratitude; an open 
and consistent hostility deserves at leaat respect, since there is 

f round for supposing it based on conviction, and a sentiment of 
uW; but the only moral result of a policy alternately friendly 
and inimical, whatever its material success, is the dislike of aU 
affected by it. . Those benefited acknowledge no obligation of 
gratitude, those injured are not even impressed by respect for the 
power that has subjugated them; and thus we find the accusa¬ 
tion—there is no dependence to he placed on England, to ho one 
that comprises the complaints of all parties against her. 

It is extremely curious to road the attars directed against 
England by writers of the most opposite schools, every prepos¬ 
session and aspiration of each of whom is in violent antagonism 
to those of the other, and to see how, starting from points tho¬ 
roughly different, each arrives at the same conclusion, «nd 
accuses England in terms almost identical. The ideal of Count 
Ficquelmont is the purest despotism: ho would see the sohlitar 
and the priest supreme in the State, and dividing the powers of 
government between them. Parliainonts he regards as useless 
and troublesome machines invented to embarrass tbe free action 


.of the sovereign—^freedom of' speech and of the press, the right 
of association, the power of controlling the policy of Government, 
all that we, a free people, are accustomed to prize as the most 
precious privileges of our liberty, he evidently considers with the 
horror with which the pious,regard the crime of sacrilege. All 
these li^rties seem to him so many impertinent usurpations on 
the divine right of kings; and the Count, who in, his private 
capacity is probably by no means a cruel or inbumaue man, 
seems to, regard the knout and the gibbet as no exaggerated or 
inappropriate .punishment for those who venture to complain of 
the amenities of . martial law. He would fain see the same system 
.nniversally apphed, so that the discontented may have no ei^euse 
In w app^ to the condition of neighbouring States—-no refuge to 
whioih to ffy from the paternal cs^e of their Governments, 
iex,eci»tes Engl^4! bulwra of ponatitntional mon«cb$y. 

insidious ;^my, pf ?ll .g^ government, as the.h^jltof 
refugee? imd, asi^ 9 ^)E^m.fhe, fosterer, of dis^tejat. arid 
aoiivf siippicnsto. of,,iul nMUoiu Qopf- 

diiaon, and .prognosticate? h«r to which forwaW 

as to an er?, of nnisers^ Jb^ides?, fi^d^Uity 
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for nil mpn. Were ve only ac^naintod with liOrd Pnlmerston 
through his pages, we might be induced to regard the noble 
Viscount 08 another species of General Walker, carrying dismay 
into all peaceable dwellings, and, by a fatal enchantment, turning 
good and loyal subjects into rebels and incendiaries. ' ’ 

If we now turn to writers of a totally different class, different 
by country, social position, edacation-~tbe TIltra-Bepublicans of 
Prance—and open the work, “ Decadence de I’Augletecre," by M, 
Ledrn-IlolliD, a gentleman who, by the high offioo he once held 
in his native country, and the consideration he still enjoys 
among his fcllow-roftigees, may fairly bo supposed to represent 
the opinions of his party, and read the chapters devoted to the 
internal state and prospects of England, we shall be almost 
tempted to doubt whether wo have not fallen on a continuation 
of the work of M. de Eicquelmont. The views and doctrines of 
M. Ledm-Kollin are too well known to need exposition here; 
it is therefore superfluous to add, that the grouvda of accu¬ 
sation are different—that England is accused of betraying the 
liberal cause all over the world—of allying herself with tyrants— 
and of being the one serious obstacle to the establishment of 
Universal freedom; but it is curious to note the identity of the 
conclusions, tho equal virulence of abuse, the an:|;iety of each 
writer for the downfall of England from internal causes, or her 
'destruction by the combined forces of Europe ns the necessary 
■preliminary to tho establishment of his own ideal. Thc.se 
opinions might deserve nothing hut contempt, di<i they merely 
express the irritated feelings of obscuro individuals, hut,' put 
forward by men highly esteemed in-their respective parties, they 
-represent the views entertained by numerous and influential 
classes. The opinions of the Hepublicans are at this moment 
of less immediate importance,, as they are now, and may lung 
be, excluded from all direct influence on political events; but 
at a period when we may perhaps he called upon to assist Austria 
either <lirectly or indirectly, it is desirable to he acquainted with 
the real feeling her statesmen entertain towards our country. 

We wish wo could consider either accusation against ys as 
absolutely false. Both mre, no doubt, greatly exaggerated by 
prejudice and passion ; yet, if we impartiedjiy examine the history 
of Europe since its last great settlement, we are reluctantly 
obliged to confess, that both t^e extreme parffes have grounds 
for their enmity, and that tbd. i|aourofal auxijilfy 'with which the 
moderate party-'-who would fem seel; their surest ally in Eng¬ 
land, wltbee exnmjple they desire to' in their intern^ 

developmei^it—await the oouise she wfll .imw. pursue, is amply 
justified by the experience of ttie psutt< A^^itress of Europe in 
1815, Englah^ was a principal party to the arrangements at 
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present ^sting. She sanoHoned the divisions of States and the 
partitioning of races, which haveresnlted in keeping Europe ever 
on the verge of revolution, and assisted in creating a balance 6t 
power so artificial, and so nicely pensed, that one of the principal 
argunicnts used by the defenders is, that should a single error or 
wrong he redressed, the whole fabric wQuld* fall to the ground. 
A few years later, n Protestant scruple alone withheld her from 
giving her sanction to the provisions of the Holy Alliance—a bar¬ 
ren protest being the only opposition she offered to th,e arbitrary 
decisions of the Congress of Verona in 188®. So soon did the 
final settlement of 1815 need fresh confirmation at the hands of 
its authors. She stood by unthoved while the armies of France 
and Austria forcibly abolished the constitutions of Spain and 
Naples; while, a few short years later, her policy veering round 
to another point of the political compass, she assisted in esta¬ 
blishing the independence of Greece, thereby acknowledging tho 
right of a people to throw off a foreign and oppressive yoke. 
An insurrection in the streets of Paris changed the dynasty'of 
Franco, and the first to recognise the new Sovereign was the 
very country which had spent so much blood arid treasure to 
place on the throne the race thus summarily dismissed. Next, 
and almost at the same period, England interfered to detach her 
Belgian provinces from Hollwd, yet tbok no step to prevent 
Poland from being deprived oWthe vestiges of liberty secured to 
her by the very treaties of ||^] 5. 

At the eventful epoch1848 these inconsistencies in the‘ 
policy of ]^ngland, which have earned for her ifiore hatred than 
any decided hostility could have done, were more remarkable 
than before. To the Lombard and Piedmontese envoys Lord 
Palmerston held language which induced them to believe that the 
English Government was favourable to the entire separation of 
the Lombordo-Venetian Provinces from Austria, and the forma¬ 
tion of a powerful kingdom of Northern Italy under the House 
of Savoy, while to the Sicilian provisional ministry he wrote 
despatch Upon despatch, with tho assurance that if entire irii^- 
pendenoe wore aimed at, and the ctown offered to the Duke of 


Genoa, bis title would be immediately recognised by England. 
Nothing con be ihUre clear and decided than the expressions in 
Lord J^merstons despatches, notably in those addr^ed to 
Viscoua^t-Ponsonby, then minister at Vienna ^ yet, when Austria^' 
in the tide of retuntng fortnrie/^J^eded conc^s^siox^ 

she bad jbrmi^ly propoi^ and whi0h: Lord iPaimerstori had 
rega3(ded os BSnjg of Ifdroned in 

blood: the obnMitu^n bestowedSicily 

in J8i8, no Word, of disapproval: the so 

lately given hope of a directly Oppo^i^ 
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But the feelings of the BeftubUosns, enibi1b;tered though they 
be, are yet those of emity and tendemese, compared with those 
entertained by the pure absolutist party. The funner, even while 
condemning our Government, cannot refuse their admiration to 
the liberty our people has known how to conquer and defend; 
and this sentiment is joined to gratitodo for the safety our laws 
have seonred tu the refugees of every shade of opinion ; but the 

latter, however it may suit their purposes at times to flatter and 
cajole, regard us in truth with far deeper abhorrence. Their 
hatred embraces not only our Government, but oar liberty, our 
laws, our institutions. The bare hospitality we accord to the exile, 
and by which many of their leaders were the first to profit, is in 
their eyes an inexpiable crime. Our island is regarded mdoh in 
the light in which the inhabitants of a peaceable district may 
consider the cavern supposed to be haunted by a bund of out¬ 
laws ; our Iree press is represented as the advocate of disorder, 
the inciter of rebellion in all countries; and, ludicrous as it may 
appear to our readers, there are many who believe that our 
writers, our orators, our people, nay, the Government itself, are 
all engaged in a covert conspiiacy to weaken all other States by 
external division, for tlie sole ^vantage of perfidious Albion. 
The acts of the Government, favourable to absolutism, are 
described in tliis view as an additional perfidy—as a mask in* 
tended to disguise its schemes and to lull asleep suspicion, whilo 
such acts as the dismemberment of Holland are pointed to ns 
•proofs of its real objects. The jealousies of the military des¬ 
potisms inhered to their very existence, the nooessity iil which 
each olieniately finds itself, of courting the support and alliance 
of England, have hitherto prevented the formation of u great 
military league against our country, and vrill continue to do so 
as long as the Govemment-of Franco is not wholly oouformable 
to pure absolutist doctrines. Were it possible for a dynasty by 
divine right to regain dominion there, w6 might find by experience 
how little worth are the flatteries uttered by despotic Powers in 
their time of need. For the same reason, the opinions we have 
here attributed to the absolniist party are seldom given to the 
world, save in a moment in which vexation and ill-bumonr have 
temporarily overcome habitual dissimulation, but our readers may 
zest assured that this is the Reeling entertained,- and that there is 
no absolutist whose favourite dream would^qthe to see England 
debased jErom her prond pre-tiBuneiioe, and eqhstrained to remodel 
her iqi^atieiis on the pattern of the Cw^entel despotisi^s. In 
proo^^ this assmtion, we need, bat the joy iblt, and even 
<^i^y »xpresMd> «t moment, ot ^ disastrous winter oam- 

' paign in the Crimea, The lion was supposed to be mortally 
Wounded, and the woh;<^ ^rielady congratulated themselves on the 
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approaobiod^ division of spbil. Oar prompt recovery on that 
oecasion rendered these prophets more careful in their catoulo' 
tions of coming events; yet the general sentiment vas disemilibht' 
in the tendency to magnify our losses, and exuberate our peril 
daring'the mutiny in India. 

It is comparatively easy to traee the feelings of the two ex* 
treiuo parties towards Eaglaud. The lines of demarcaUou are 
broad and plain, the relations of causes and effects easily dis¬ 
cernible. The t^k of defining the sentiments of tho moderate 
party is one of far greater ddicacy. The ultra-absolutists and 
ultra-republicans, however dift'orent the object of their worship, 
have a certain resemblance to each 'other. Equally bigoted, we 
might perhaps add, equally illiberal in their devotion to their re¬ 
spective ideals, both attach the-same importance to form, seeking 
in it the panacea for every evil tliey desire to remedy, and it is 
natural that both should regard with equal hatred the country 
that appears to them as tho one great past and future obstacle to 
the universal realization of their favourite dogmas. But between 
these two parties, happily too absolute and exclusive in their 
ideas to count numerous adherents, though dangerous by the 
energy and fanaticism of those they do possess, lies a far larger 
and more reasonable party, less compact, it is true, since it 
comprises men of many shades of opinion, and therefore more 
difficult to rouse to united action, yet which, though its existence 
as a defined party dates but a few years back, is daily increasing in 
numbers and influence. We allude to tho national party, insuffi¬ 
ciently known und appreciated in England, wlto, were she in¬ 
clined, might find in it her surest supporters, her most fervent 
odherents. The connecting bond of these men is the principle of 
national existence, the negation of form. Some among them may 
theoretically prefer a monarchy little less than absolute, the ma>' 
jority a constitution with a king as chief of the State, while 
many lean towards a republic, but all are agreed to treat form as 
a secondary question, and to give their hearty support and adhe¬ 
sion to any ^aie or Government that will wopt the dootrine'Of 
independent nationalities. They would fain ally fhemselvea with 
a Power th^ can have no direct interest to serve, from whose 
subsequent intervention they oan have nothing to fear, hut, in 
default of such a State, they will grasp any helping himd that 
may be extended te^mrds them. 

It is painful to Iteiut the sad tMoA holemn judgment these men 
pa^s upon the policy of England. 'Babid vituperation may p^ 
yoke ^ smile of oontesj!i^, and seldom fails te excite s^pa^j 
for the olyect assailed, Iw it ie, twe r^at^ painihl to ^^list^ ^ 
the admiration expressed for our institutions, to the distinotion 
carefully drawn between out intmud oa^ extem^v'poUcy, fbl- 
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16we^ up by condemnation of the conduct of onr Government, 
and lamentations over the apathy of our people, so ready to ap¬ 
plaud nt public meetinj^ any orator T\rho comes forward to advo¬ 
cate theoretically the rights of nations; so indifferent wl^en they 
are praptically at stake, that no member of Parliament ever 

thinhs himself bound to answdt to his constituents for his Totes 
on foreign policy, and who, it is truly urged, having the power of 
control whenever they are pleased to exercise it, are re&pon‘'iblo 
for acts which they have not indeed expressly sanctioned, but 
which they have assuredly taken no measures to prevent. That 
no dependence can be placed on England, is tho judgment Teluc* 
tantly passed by the national parfy. They do not, indeed, accuse 
her of deliberate perfidy, of deep-stained treacbe^,^ but of 
allowing herself to be made the instrument of dynastic interests 
in the preservation of the status quo, of over-attachment to^ the 
outward semblance of peace, even when purchased by sufferings 
not inferior to those of war, and of fur longer duration, of sacn- 
ficing her own grand permanent interest in the welfare of the 
world nud of the human race to temporary tranquillity, of stav¬ 
ing off an inevitable cataclysm, which, the longer it is dcfciTcd, 
will bo tho more terrible in its effects, in ordci to avoid for a w hile 
the convulsions in commerce incident to a violent political crisis. 

It is said that tho question of nationalities is ono of recent 
origin, a species of literary invention, a dream of politicians of a 
poetic temperament. The origin of the question is of small im¬ 
portance. It is impossible to deny that it is actually one. on the 
■solution of which the fate of all Europe may depend, and tho 
I'ecent date at which it was first formulated, as compared to its 
rapid rise to supreme importance, is rather an argument in .favour 
of the eagerness with which it has been adopted, and of tho dee]) 
root it has already taken in tlie minds of men. We grant that 
the time is not long passed in which nations allowed themselves 
to be grouped or divided with the docility of Slaves who are 
bought and sold, but if their hcavings and discontents are now so 
thiQgerous to the public peace that they form the chief pre-occu¬ 
pation of every European Government, they must be dealt with 
as positive and practical facts. From whatever source it springs, 
tho feeling of unity of race that can induce Poles to lay aside 
their hereditary hatred of Ruasiansin the recollection that they are 
alike Sclavonians that leads the sons of Venice and Florence tb 
^acrifloe’tho cherished inde^ndence 6f thdf native cities to the 
unity of (Italy, that may one day efface the distinctions of 

-ih----r-— 

* Oar may not be aware that a party has of late year* srisw, 

wbose^aim to rc-nnite the scattered proriccea of PoUmd ondet Bussiau 
supremacy. 
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Spaniard and Portuguese; that can make Moldavians and Walla- 
chiaos forget their mutual mistrust and the jealousies of party to 
concur in the election of a Ilospodor, whoso sole title to theif suf¬ 
frages was his known attachment to tho cause of the union of the 
l^rinclpalities; and ilnally, tlmt causes all the different memhexu pf 
the Germanic race to tend towards a common centre, cannot h^ 
summarily dismissed as the dream of a few tJtopists. It is a 
rcid and living fact; as a fact it must he treated, and therefore the 
opinion of those who, belonging to every land and icJigiou, are 
equally members of the national party, is not to be lightly disre- 
gaj’ded. 

Undohhtedly other reasons, such ns prejudice of country and 
education, jealousy of our power, envy of our wealth and supe¬ 
rior prosperity, contribute in no slight degree to the distrust or 
disliko of England, which we unhesitatingly assert to be all hut 
universal on tho Continent. No doubt such sentiments induce 
many, who would otherwise bo iudiilereut in the question, to 
join in the general coiidemnatioii, but we believe the opimons 
which we have now passed in review to he those of men who 
roiiect, and who form their judgments without regard to possioa 
or prejudice. It is assuredly gflJling to our national pride to feel 
ourselves the hbjects of so severe a censure, and to know that, 
instead of being looked to with affection and confidence, as a 
State, which being itself happy and prosperous, would willingly 
contribute to place its neighbours in tho enjoyment of equiu 
blessings, it is regarded by those who arc now prepai’higtojoin in 
tho straggle for existence and independence as capable of ranging 
itself beside the oppiossors. They do not venture even to hope 
for more than England’s iinsympathiziiig neutrality while they are 
striving for all that can render life dear to man. 

In the debate on the Address at the opening of Parliament, to 
which we before referred, the Earl of Derby indeed asserted ttat 
England is bound by no scefet engagements, a declaration which, 
as minister, it was absolutely incumbent on him to make ; but 
his language su£5ciently showed to which side his sympathise 
incline. That such doctnnes should be held by the Conservative 
leaders is not surprising; but it was hardly to be expected that the 
statesmen on the opposition benches should betray so slight a 
difference between their opinions and those of the ministry, and 
that in all the Epfilish Parliament no single member should be 
found to plead the cause of national independence, and the rights 
of the oppressed, and we cannot but sympathize In the deep in¬ 
dignation with which these debits were read on the Continent. 
It is grievous to say, bttt-the moderate Liberal party, (wd do noi 
speak of those ^who, seeing no salvation save in the suhverpion of 
all organized government, rejoice over aoj^ trhich giv^jf a ^aixs 
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coafinnatiOQ to Uidx ddotriaes,) vbioh aspires to 1^0 conquest of 
institutions eimikir to our own, wbich loo& with hope towards 
despotic Government of Fiance, and counts upon tiie sympathy 
of Butffiia, now dreads lest the influence of England, thrown 
into the opposite scale, should operate to deprive it of aid of 
the Sovereign who has testified the will, as he has the jpower to 
assist it, and should thus contribute to swell the nmks of the ultra- 
Bepnblican party, now fe^le and discouraged, bat wbiah will 
assuredly be joined by all but the adher«its of despotic mo* 
narchy, if the hdpes that have been raised and enconraged be 
dashed to the ground. 

We are told of the respect due to diplomatic conventions, and 
of the inviolability of treaties. ' Fear be it from us to advocate 
wanton violation of public faith, though we would observe that, 
weretieafies really* considered as inviolable, there never would 
have been but one concluded. Nay, more, the treaties, tor 
instance, of Westphalia or Utrecht, were not less sacred than 
those of Vienna, yet where are the States tlien created, or the 
barriers then declared eternal ? This is the inevitable course of 
events. There are certain geographical demarcations so decided, 
certain bonds of race so closely knit, that they do and must sur¬ 
vive the changes of centuries, but the aiTangcments based on 
expediency or temporary interest, though perchance perfectly just 
aim proper at the time they were entered into, may, by the mere 
progress of time, half a century later become an absurdity and a 
Mblic evil. Man does not witness the growth and decay of the 
forest oak; successive generations repose under the shade' of the 
self-somo tree; yet it is none the loss certain tliat it does spring 
firom its acorn, rises gradually to its splendid, maturity, and finally, 
after its branches have fallen away, and its trunk has lopg been 
hollowed by decay, droops and dies from extreme old age. FiVen 
tiius is the life of states and nations. They, tuo, have their 
periods of ^ancy, of maturity, and of gradual decay; every 
revolving year brings some slight and imperceptible change in 
position, and it were difficult logically to maintain that the 
treaties which might be conformable to their degree of develop¬ 
ment and position at one period, equally represent their require* 
ments and necessities at another. We cannot thor^oie admit, 
even in principle, tiiai the letter of treaties is permantetly binding. 
We vfcmhi wmingly see some 'method dtsoovered for thelt 
peaeeabhgffsvisioii, bat we befleve that ftoKL’tiine to time soma 
revisiof^4bsolutely neeessaty to bring them into harmony With 
tile in the state of pttblie * 

V If' vre aBoWt b'owevm', that treidiieiS^ ate eaored, and their pro- 
' visiOjto to be invarieiyij^ respect^, it is obvious that they must be 
preseHedlnVi^lale ins^ and byall patties. A oontnnt 
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is binding while it is faithinllT observed by aU those irho here 
entered into it, but no longer. * If this be tlw case, it isisfasord to 
talk of the aaoredness of the treaties of Vienna, not only 
spirit but even the dead letter of which had been repeatedly set at 
nought by almost every party to the bond in tnm, withoat any 
protest on the part of the others. Is it in virtoe of tiie treatied 
of 1816, we would ask, that Belgium (a State England herself 
oontributed to create, and with which she is actually in close 
alliance) exists ? that the B^nhlio of Cracow was blotted oat 
fiwm the and the ancient Polish city occupied by Austrian 
troops ? that the King of Naples concluded with Austna a treaty 
by which he bolemnly bound bimself never to grant to his subjects 
inatitntions that should contrast with those enjoyed by the Lorn* 
bardo-Yenetian Provinces? and that Anstria has repeatedly 
occupied Toscany, the Duchies, and the Legations, where her 
armies have been quartered for the last ten years, and have been 
greatly reinforced so recently as a few weeks back, thus extending 
her influence, and even her material power, far beyond the limite 
assigned to her by treaty ?* We ore now told, indeed, that the 
foreign occupation of the Papal States is to cease, but the 
deularations of the official organs of the two Powers concerned do 
not tell us when this event is to take place, and in principle 
notltiug is gained thereby, unless Austria admits that she never* 
had any riglit to he there—an admission which, judging from her 
doclararions as to her treaties with the Duchies, she will never be 
disposed to make. Above all, is it in virtue of the treaties of 
Vienna that Napoleon III. reigns in France ? add yet the very 
statesmen who are now so eloquent in defence of the inviolability 
of diplomatic conventions, were the first to acknowledge his title, 
and to enter into the closest allianoe with him. 

Unless, then, we are to conclude that treaties are of no account 
when it suits the convenience of a despotic Sovereign to enlarge 
his frontiers, or to smother in neighbouring States a liberty which 
might be of evil example to his own • subjects, but are to be 
rigidly adhered to when the happiness of millions and the tran* 
quillity of the whole of Europe is at stake—a principle we eon 
hardly imagine any one in ^ese islands would bo willing to 
acknowledge—^treaties are not ebsolntely inviolable; those of 
Vienna are not aiote sacred than others that have preceded them, 
and every State haring an interest in the general welfare has 

tile right to seek to modify tiiem iai ftirtberonee of the gennml 
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adrantago. We believe the time has come at vrhioh a roviulon 
of Ibe exi&ting airangemente ia aDaolately reqiiu^te^ if we would 
avoid the advent, afteic a few years mors of the troubled and pre¬ 
carious peace we have 'enjoyed for ten yeai's past, of a crisis as 
terrible as the groat French Bevolution, and far more devastating 
in its effects, sinee it would no lohger be confined to a single 
country. 

We do not enter into the causes that have brought on the 
present crisis. We assume the fact, loudly asserted by Franco 
and Sardinia, confirmed by the official organs of Bussia, acknow¬ 
ledged even by Austria herself, that an Italian question, taking 
its origin in the incompatibility of the governed and governing 
race, does eitist, which, if not speedily solved, may .draw on an 
appeal to the sword ; and we ask ourselves what will, and what 
ought to be, the policy of England at this moment—^whnt line of 
conduct is she likely to pursue ? The answer involves many and 
important considerations. The assertion that England, an insu¬ 
lated State sufficiently powerful to be above seeking petty 
alliances, deriving her wealth and prosperity fiom sources inde¬ 
pendent of the European Continent, can have no direct interest to 
serve, and cau only desire to see all nations peaceful and happy, 
has been so often made, that we almost hesitate to repeat it; yet 
•it is a truth so obvious, that we can only lament lliat it had not 
been always acted upon. 

We are emphatically a commercial nation: the maintenance 
and increase of our prosperity depends not on dynastic alUances, 
but on the extension of our commercial relatione—on the deve¬ 
lopment of our import and export trade. To us it may be of no 
importance whether it is a despotic empire or a free republic we 
have to deal with, hut it does greatly ooueem us to know whether 
our merchants can caiTy>on their enterprises wiibout bar or 
hindrance, and freely exchange our manufactures for the raw 
produce of other lands. Every bole of merchandize of which 
WQ can dispose tends to give additional employment to our 
artisans, and thereby contributes to their welfare; every cargo of 
wheat we receive in exchange is food for our working classes, and 
by bringing plenty, and its sore attendant content^ to the home of 
the labourer and the meohanio, in so far removes from us the 
dangers nece&arily attendant on want and misery. It is there¬ 
fore obviously for our interest that nations with whom ire are in 
relation iriiould be rich and well-governed, f(>G.if they are ruined 
by,excessive taxation they are unable to purchase our goods; if 
iV peasant be toru from ma plough to f^end his best yemn os the 
unproductive merewt^ of doapotio power, which finally senda 
him to his home,^ acoust^ed to a life of idleness,'Which 
rendeca liim unfit for'#ndtiktrial ,pnr§pits, it is impossible for 
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agriculture to take thobo developments by which the prds^^titY 
' ot a nation is toaUitaiued atid'increased. - 'i 

Wo affirm, then, that England has a strong and positive inter¬ 
est in the condition of her fellow States,' and that lhat interest 
is advanced in exact proportion to the prosperity and Ihteroal 
contentment wbiiffi they enjoy. The proof of this asseition lies in 
the extent and rapid increase of our commercial relations with 
such States as Sardinia, Belgium, and even semi-barbarous Turkey, 
as compared with that of those we maintain, for instance, with 
Austria, a State that takes a portion of our merchandize utterly 
dibproportioned to the number of her inhabitants, and gives us 
in return but an insignificant portion of the raw produce that we 
might fairly expect from the vast extent and fertility of her pro¬ 
vinces. • But indeed Sardinia and Belgium, hampered as they are 
by the vicinity of the great inihlnry monarchies, which constrain 
tliem to keep up armies which heavily tax their resources, and 
which would not be required for internal purposes, do not afford 
a fair example of the development of trade that would ensue 
were all Europe as free. Even with Franco, despite of her 
vicinity and the friendly disposition of her emperor, our commer¬ 
cial relations do not increase to an extent nor with a rapidity 
proportionately equal to tiio development exhibited in our rela¬ 
tions with the small eoustitutioual State,s. Wo arc, then, justified 
in saving that the existence of discontent, especially arising 
from the domineering of one race over another, for which the 
only remedy applied by despotic governments is forcible sup¬ 
pression, is a positive material evil. Wo may sfhte the question 
thus:—Despotic goveniinont, especially if wielded by a foreign 
race, causes discontent, which, pushed to extremity, threatens to 
imperil the safety of the State. Thus the maintenance of vast 
standing armies is necessitated. Standing armies induce a ruinous 
pressure of taxation, and diminish industry by reduction of the 
productive population. This reduction is a material loss to 
England; and if a loss, then it follows that its causes, that is, 
the standing armies, and the wide-spread disaffection which they 
alone are able to restrain, are to us positive evils. 

In this statement of the case we have endeavoured not to ex¬ 
aggerate. We have even omitted certain circumstances which 
really augment the evil wo point out, and restrained ourselves to 
those which are the inevitable consequences of the present state 
of Europe. We have not yet mentioned the ill-will of those who 
dread lest commercial liberty, and interconrse with a iree people* 
should be the heralds of.tevciaBon, and endeavour to shut oat tfiie 
spirit of £^om by a more or less prohibitive i we have 
not taken eo extreme a case as the King of Naples* to 

[Vol. LXXl. N(ji OXL/—IJxw Sm»s, "Vol. XV. No. IL 
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atifle all indastryin his d'oniim<mBj ]x>r bave we spoken of the 
perturbations caused in the trade aotuaBy existing, by the rumours 
of war and insurrection which hare not onco «ed away for the 
last ten years. That the aetuakstate of a&irs is considered pte- 
caiioavis sufficiently attested hy the coldness wilh which the last 
Autrian loan was received in the EngUsh money market, in spite 
of the tempting terms by which it was accompanied, and of the 
support it received from the name of Rothschild. From these 
copsideralaons we deduce, that the actual state of European offoirs- 
13 an evil to England, and that, as it is of a nature to grow worse 
rather than better if left to itself, and finally, as every oord when 
drawn over-tight must at last break, to lead to a catestrophe far 
more perilous ft) our commerce and high political position, than 
any war, or any less violent and complete change that might ensue 
ftom war. Wo therefore believe that it is emphatically in the 
interest of England that a remedy should be applied to the evils 
which cause the actual state of Europe, and that the application 
of this remedy should be as prompt as possibhi. 

,To apply a remedy, it is necessary to know where the evil hes; 
and, in our opinion,'tho chief culprit is the very power in whoso 
favour our statesmen invoke the sacredness of treaties, and their 
83 ntnpathy with whom is so openly avowed. Of the four States 
that maintain vast armies, Austria is the only one by whom tliey 
are required for internal purposes, and for holding her every pro¬ 
vince in subjection. Of the forces of Russio, ^0,000 men are 
lu the Caucasus^ or the adjacent provinces, and the remainder, 
disseminated through the vast dominions that spread from Arch¬ 
angel to Odessa, from Warsaw to Astrakhan, cannot bo consi- 
dcTtjd as menacing the peace of Europe. Franco and Prussia have 
no rebellious provinces necessitating their armaments, and wero it 
not for extraneous circumstances, they would surely bo glad to 
lay down so heavy a burden on their resources; but they oaunot 
disarm, in presence of the forces of Austria, without abandoning, 
the one, her position in the Germanic Confederation—the other, 
het Italian ally, and her remaining influence in the Peninsula. 

In OUT opinion, then, the root of the evil lies in the state of 
Austria. With a revenue of twenty-eight millions (her organs 
tell us, though we believe this is a favourable statement), raised 
by direct tasiatign, so oppressive that it varies firam twenty to 
forty-five per cent, on the iuoomes of the landed proprietors, of 
wdnch ^Ify oue-half is yearly spMit on her armies, her debt of 
two hund^ minions is regularly in^seaaed by the annual deficit 
hi the ^umry. Her mines and her niffitoads have already been 
sqld on most disudvantm^s terns expedient has been 
to for raising nxeam, yei already she has bemt obliged to 
rediiig^ a foreign loaut' is a deplorable position, yet it is 
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one snsceptible of no amelioration; for with her aetaal eyatem of 
government, it is impossible for her revenne materially to 
and she cannot dismiss the soldierywhose support consiooefelKi^TeiH; 
a sum, and necessitates the degree of ta&atiou we have sfeied ah<dyei 
without seeing every province of her empire rise ia insanreotion. 

Is this, then, a Power for the sake of whose alliance it is ad* 
visable for England to incur the enmity of Prance, and perhaps 
of Kussia ? Is it well for us, the groat oonstitationsd and Pro¬ 
testant $tate>, to forfeit the sympathy of every nation aspiring to 
freedom, in order to support yet awhile the harsh and oppressive 
government of Austria — her continual violations of treaty in 
Central Italy, her severities towutds the reformed churches, and 
thus pave the way to revolutions which would see in England their 
most deadly foe ? We are told, indeed, that it is our duty to 
support Austria, because she is our old and faithful ally; and 
were this statement exact, we might be disposed to concede much 
to the chivalrous feeling of supporting a true and ancient fncud 
ill the hour of need; but it is founded on two misconceptions. 
The Austria of to-day is not our ancient ally. We were formerly 
allied to the Emperor, an essentially German sovereign, in spite 
of his suzerainty over certain non-German provinces on the 
eastern tioiitier, which werp, however, ruled separately, and over 
an iusigniticant portion of Italy, so detached from the empire 
that, m order to reach it, it was necessary to pass through the 
territories of the Yonetian Eepublic. This is a State having no 
other resemblance with the Austria now existing, composed of 
Hungunun, Slavonic, and Italian provinces, olf ruled alike by 
decrees from Vienna, than that of the same capital and the same 
reigning family. The old empire was a reality: when one sovereign 
race died out, another was placed on the throne, but the State re¬ 
mained the same; whereas now, remove the House of Hapsburg, 
aud what would ensue ? Hungary, with her sister provinces— 
Transylvania, Croatia, and Dalmatia—would resume their inde¬ 
pendence and their national laws, and form a constitutional State, 
extending from the Carpathians to the Adiiatic, watered by the 
Danube and its confluents. GalUoi«t would probably seek re¬ 
union with Poland under the government of nussia; Bohemia, 
an ancient fief of the empire, and the German provinces, 
might naturally be expected to take their places in the Confede¬ 
ration with which they are connected by the bonds of race and, 
language; and the Lombardo-Venetian States, we know, from th# 
vote they freely gave in 1848, tend towards muon v^h 
mont. The removal of the House of Hamburg, then; would btt 
followed by the rise of t#o Coastitntiettal Sintes—one in Itidy^ 
the other on the Danube-; both of whiofa, trader whai^^ in¬ 
fluence they might be formed, -would'be necessitated, 
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neighbourhood Of the two great miKtary empires, to seek the 
alhatice of England; and we con scarcely think she would find 
in them allieB less reliable, or with interests less in hai'mony with 
her own, than the actual empire of Austria. 

As to the second part of the proposition, that Austria is our 
ally, we will not recall tlTe many instances in which she 
has betrayed our interests, and deserted US when we had most 

the right to count upon her. Such points m always liable to 
discussion; palliating circumstances may be alleged, dire^pecessity 
pleaded as an excuse. In proof of her fidelity and her attach¬ 
ment, we need only refer to the pages of Count Eiequelmont, 
who, having spent his life in service of the State, as an ancient 
ambassador and minister, may fairly he cited ns an example of 
the feelings entertained by hk colleagues, and common to the 
circle in which he moves, although we admit that he speaks with 
more sincerity than is usual in an Austrian, or, indeed, any other 
statesman. But this very decision is a proof the*more that he 
speaks the opinion of a party, that he was sure of the approba¬ 
tion of those by whom he is habitually surrounded, since we hai e 
no grounds for supposing the Count a man of original gouius, 
likely to form and maintain an individual opinion in (’ontradiction 
to his friends and contemporaries. On the contrary, that which 
most contributed to draw attention to his work, at the time of its 
publication, was tho belief that Count Ficquelmont was less the 
author of the book than the responsible organ of his party, and 
that he had put^forward his name, honoured and esteemed among 
his colleagues, as the sanction of doctrines which all or any ol 
them would have been willing to countersign. 

We have already stated what sentiments he expresses towards 
England, what hatred he has vowed to her institutions, what 
treatment we receive at his hands for the protection we accord to 
the unfortunate of every nation and opinion; and though such 
feelings are naturally concealed at the present moment, when 
Austria has the utmost need of the support of England, without 
which she would find herself completely isolated, and the honied 
language of cajolery is substituted for the harsh tones of vitupe¬ 
ration, it were folly to suppose that they are reversed or oblite¬ 
rated ; for the afitipatby, in fact, arises firom the very natnro of 
things, and may he traced to its origin, in evei^ liberty of which 
we are jui^ proud. It was, no doubt, an ihnpra&nt act to give 
to the wmfilS" a work like that of M. de Hequehnont, which re- 
m'oved tlm mask under which the Absolurists had hitherto con¬ 
cealed thi^r real sentiments toward smodntry of whose powmfiil 
allian,ce they might 'at nera; but the resent¬ 

ment and hiatred to Englaiid of l^ce Felix de Sohwartxenherg, 
prime' Minister, and ebdm the Beadtimiist party in Austria, at 
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« 

the time this book was written, were notorious, and aooonnt suffi¬ 
ciently for an outward ebullition of ill temper whiqh would never 
have been allowed a vent by the prudent Mettemioh, or the qon- 
ciliating Count lluol. ' , , 

If, then, tho English Government and people think it l^ir 
duty and interest to place themselves in a position of hosUli|^ to 
Erurice, supported by Rubsia—a TOsitiou which might perhaps 

entail a general war—we should find ourselves opposed to the 

forces o|^hose two empires in order to preserve the alliance of a 
Power that will, no doubt, be most happy to take our subsidies, 
but will afterwards repay us by the hatred she has manifested 
whenever she has dared to be sincere, add by the ingratitude with 
which she reworded Russia for saving her in 1H49. “The two 
most foolish sovereigns of J’oland," said the Emperor Nicholas, 
at Warsaw, “ wore Sobieski and myself—we both saved Austria!” 
Those who stand at the helm of our State should ponder well 
before they give Austria an opportunity of exhibiting similar in¬ 
gratitude towards England. 

In truth, liowevcr, it is from no abstract love of Austria that 
our sympathies arc invoked in her favour. The real motive is 
distrust of Louis Napoleou, the avowed advocate of Italian inde¬ 
pendence, and dread lest tho power which ho may acquire in 
Italy after tlic Austrians are driven out should be used, not to 
confer freedom on tbo Italians, but to subject them to a 
Napoleonic dictatorship. Along with this distrust there no 
doubt exists in certain minds a traditional jealousy of French in¬ 
fluence, whether exerted for good or for evil, m the sphere of 
European politics. This jealousy and dread are, in our belief, 
the result of an imperfect knowledge of the state of feeling o» 
tho Continent. The national party, which is now at the bead of 
the Hardinian Government, and which wields a supremo influence 
throughout the Peninsula, though condemning the policy of the 
English Government, and driven by necessity into the anus of 
France, still looks back with hankering regret to tho day when 
th(.y hoped tho salvation of their counfry from Englemd- From 
her they would have had all to hope, nought to fear; and had 
she chosen to constitute herself their protector, their sympath;^ 
for her institutions would have induced them to support her 
measures with entire confidence, since even now, when ner policy 
is so hostile, their censuie is as that of a lover, ^ho, struck to 
the heart by the inconstancy of tho object of his oflectiona, 
mommfnlly condemns, yetjeamafor a return which would enaUe 
him to forgive. Italians freed • by France, we . do 

not think England wic^d^^^'re anyt}|jhg i|^. fear from jfrcnoh 
influence in Italy; fo^ in thai.coun^ the object of 
the stranger; the aim of all true Italiaqs' is to be ind<%U^Cnt, 
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and to prevent May foreign power from possessing a foot of Ittditin 
soil. Thus, ftongh it may seem « paj^o'c, after their 6rst for¬ 
mation as a State, the very fast of Fianoe being their liberator, 
wonl4 be contrary to the extenefon of French influence. Eng¬ 
land wCfuld only have to show a less hostile fhmt, for her alliance 
to be ea^dy grasped at as a poubterpoise to the Mnenora which 
we adotii Fra&ce would neoe^ariiy exerciee over the constitution 

of a State owing its existence to her. But even thns France 
would gain by the pacification of Italy. It would he ^ her a 
great advantage,on the one hand, to be no longer in the close 
neighbourhood of a levolutionary volcano ever ready to explode, 
and on the other, to be dehvered ftom the embarrassments occa¬ 
sioned by a rival power, whose opposite principles make her an 
antagonist in every point; but England would gam even more 
by the establishment of a poweiful constitutional State, whose 
kindred institnfJons would make her prove a sure pohtical ally, 
and whoee free government wo%ld bo of signal advantage to our 
commerce and the extension oi our enierpuse. 

Three years ago the Congresb of Pans declared the state of 
Italy to be one which, if prolonged, must become the cause of 
senous peiil to the pence of Euiope, a proposition at that time 
supported energetically by the pleiupotentiuries of England. 
Bnnng the time that has since elapsed, no steps have been taken 
for its amelioration, and we see the consequence in the diplo¬ 
matic difficulties that have oiisen between France and Anstna, 
m the enormous armaments now in prepuiation, and in the hostile 
attitude assumed by the Anstnon and Sardinian armies on tho 
Ticino. We have then the lughest diplomatic authority, con¬ 
firmed by facts patent to all the world, tor affirming l^at tho 
present position of afiairs is piecanons and unsatisfactory; and 
as France has strenuonsly Mvocated reforms in the Papal 
dominions, and offered to withdraw her gamsona, if Anstna 
would at the same time evacuate the Legations, which llie latter 
has not only evinoed great reluctance to do, hut has de¬ 
fended every abuse existing in the States of tiie Church, and 
also lately sent fresh troops to Ancona and Bologna, we cannot 
bat consider her as the author of the present disturbance in the' 
pnhlio mifid, and regard her late declaration of her willingness to 
withdraw her armies as a feint, sines, even if she do so, she 
counts on the immediate ontiireak of an insorreotion, which would 
give he^lpretmtt for iretatiung, unembarrafised by the presence 
^ d is dwr object to show the 

teid fd p Ip 'btiiwetiB&aed the Absolutist party, 

to the Ipsa Whi^ nitil<l^Pl^Wven onr country sns- 

taii^leKha mere 1^ of thdb arid to prove th^by 

ihaii^nias a direct interest in seeing wat which is vronig pnl; 
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rigiit. H this be her intereet, we canuoi but conclude, from all 
the considerations we have presented to our reader^ that in order 
to secure it, it would be impossible to adopt a more 
than tliat of supporting Austria. 

Is this to say that we would have England take an aetaye 
part in the war, which seems all but inevitable, or tliat wo woutd 
acbil'ti her to engage in a orueade £vx the relief of sufTeri^ 
nationalities ? By no means. Could the differences that divide 
Europe, and cause anxiety to every thinking man, be settled by 
peaceful means, we should certainly wish to see England take a 
leading part in the revision of the teoaties of 1815: as sho was a 
chief party in inflicting the wrong, so should she also be the first 
to seek to redress it by using the influence which her power and 
independent position assign to her, to appease the just discou> 
tents of the oppressed populations, and to deliver Europe from tlie 
nightmare of revolution which has so long hung over her. But 
wo doubt whether any peaceful means can attain the object de¬ 
sired. No small coucessious of this or that sovereign can put 
an end to the existing evils, and no motives of abstiact justice 
or humanity will suffice to induce a monarch to dismember his 
empire and renounce his hold over the fairest provinces of 
Piurope, while he is at the head of ouc of the fiuest armies 
of the world, add in possession of fortresses that have been 
strengthened by the labour of years against the very eventuality 
about to occur. • 

War, then, seems to us to he logically inevitable, as soon as 
there is found a State sufficiently powerful, and whose affinities 
of language, race, and geographical position, in a manner force 
her to lend an atteutivo ear to the complaints of the sufferers. 
England, who has no direct political obligation to take part, is 
not called upon to interfere ; for not only do we hold that it 
would be grievous wrong to engage in war for the prospect of 
future material advautage only, but we also think that tlia cir¬ 
cumstances in which England at present finds herself are such as 
to render war peculiarly undesirable for her. We are here treat¬ 
ing of the Qxt^al position of England, and we shall thereffire 
not develop the reasons that lead us to this conclusion; but we 
may staite that tibis is one of our motives for most earnestly de- 
precatii^ any alliance witit Austria, which we helievb would be 
the surest prelude to a general war. 

If England preserves im neutrality, it is probable that 
and the Q^man States^ sympathies are auUsted on oppe^^ 
sides, will also do tilef nnlet^ Austria, mM/ violata^ 
the proyisions of the of the Bnnoiptffities, 

herself, or fhiou^ her humble vaes^ the^Berte, forces ftta 
to intervene, ill Esg^id c^ves hex voice actively iKfOus of 
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Austria, war njay'l^e retarded for a few fiaontha of anxious sus¬ 
pense, but when it does break out, must become genenU.: It 
would-ibair become a conflict between the Latin and Slnronio 
rao^ bln %!» one hnnd. iand tbe;;|^eat .German element on the 
O^te^il^' CbnteSt the consequences of which no man can ^ even 
pr«eifk^ divine; whereas, if ihe^'out of the five greet Powers 
stdy.'i^i^' hand, not only will the tbeah?e of the war be restricted, 
but-influence, properly and, honestly used,, may^^ve cflec- 

tual in regulating the next settlement of the map of Europe it a 

manner that -t^ill meet the just demands of all parlies. 

We have said-that we consider war to be, inevitable as soon as 
a State shall be foiind whose interests are bound up with those 
of tlm sufferers', and Sufficiently powerful to encounter the forces 
of Austria. Gur readers understand, of course, that such a State 
can only be France. If England has a general interest in seeing 
the world composed to stable peace, and in obtaining the free 
hetaon of commeite throughout Europe, France lias a direct and 
immediate political interest in the well-being and free develop¬ 
ment of Italy. We have already expressed our opinion that the 
sentiment of nationality is no vain dream of visionaries, but a 
positive fact; we will now go even farther, and state our belief 
that behind the sentiment of nationality there is another as yet 
undeveloped, though its direct corollary, that of the solidarity of 
races. In this century of vast enterprises, the relative value of 
the individual has sunk, that of the mass has risen. We do not 
.now see a Shakspeare or a Machiavelli stand forth in striking 
contrast with thjfherd; hut we are surrounded by men of'talent, 
and'one of the leading ideas of the age is that of association- 
association of artisans of the same trade, of capitalists engaged 
in kindred enterprises; association of provinces of the same State, 
and association of nations, divided, yet descended from the same 
■ stock, all striving to do by collective action that which each sepa¬ 
rately Would be unable to effect. 

■ In the Case of provinces and nations, long arbitrary divisions, 
the dissensions of rulers, and the differences of constitutions and 


religions, prevent this principle from coming into fall and com¬ 
plete action; but vrere they left' to their own tendencies, and their 
■governments even comparatively {meirailated, we betieve the des¬ 
tinies, of Europe would turn on the relative action and Connexion 
of tWyt hiige great elements that compose its population—the 

emd the Slave., , Thus Sure believe the policy 
^m^l^'leads England towaedV'^: with Gewany 

to df' a traednstiir^ appli^. 'V^fere the 

as foee as Mi according. to . 

^ dexelepa$iy^bf^4hS^j^i8#ip^fM tihey^nld-he dur 

idea*. 
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ticftl with our own. The mistake has been, that*'© have allied 
ourselves with the German Governments, as against their subjects, 
whom it has been their object to divide and oppress; wlmr^ytit 
should have been our aim to encourage the development ot ^ee 
Protestant States in Germany, and to rostriot, as far as poamble, 
the action of despotic and Catholic Austria, a State the layrt> ^ 
whose development are essentially anti-German, were it only by 
the fact that the bulk of her population belong to other and 

hostile races. 

By the same principle of affinities, Prance, the first and chief 
of the Latin nations, inevitably tends towards an alliance with 
Italy and ypain. With her sister States alone has she community 
of interests; in them alone can she find her true and natural 
allies.' This solidarity of interests and tendencies would of 
itself supply a powerful motive for the sympathy the French Go* 
vemment has lately shown for. the Italians, and for its half- 
avowed desire to rescue Italy from the domination of a German 
clement and army; it is, however, supported by othere of a more 
temporuiy, but no less cogent nature. Having accepted for 
Franco the position in which she was placed by the tyeaties of 
181.5, Napoleon III. has an especial right to insist that they 
shall bo observed by othere, whereas in Italy they are mailifestly 
violated by Austria. Aloreovcr, the French occupation of Home, 
excufwible in so far as it prevented Austria from directly domi¬ 
neering over the whole peninsula, and from which it would be 
impossible to ivithdraw without aggravating the existing evil, as 
long as the Austrian garrisons remain in the Legatinns, makes 
France in part responsible for tlie miseiy of Italy, and lays upon 
her the moral obligation to redress the wrong she has helped to 
create. Finally, the volcanic state of Italy, and the danger of a 
revolutionary explosion, increased by every day the Austrian 
occupation is prolonged, is a cause of incessant peril 1o the Im¬ 
perial Government. Louis Napoleon is thus enabled to justify 
himself in demanding that the present state of affairs in Italy 
shall cease, and were it possible to believe that the motives whion 
we have assigned to.him ore strengthened only by a spirit of 
national chivahy and genuine regard for the Italians, wo should 
not blame him for enforcing his demands by recourse to arms if 
Austria declines a peaceable solution, and maintains her gamsdns 
in the Duchies, contrary to treaty, and the general balance of 
power by them established, on the pretence that.her positioi^ in 
Lombardy would ^otherwise bo untennblet a pt^nce wliieh sufil* 
ciently proves bow is the baris'of right on which she 

stands. 

^ England, vre have id^eady said, has no dkect cause ,^age 
in wmr with Attstriaj, w less has she •ady reasdhablo motive for 
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sapporting W; especially since tiie p^positions of IiOxd Cowley 
Lave been Tejet^ed at Vienna. We ihonfore advocate neutrdity, 
but we would Lave England witLJield by no petty jealousy, by no 
vain feaar of ,t3w prestige inseparable firotn victory, from giving to 
Eitmoe and Pjedmont the moral support due to the cLampions of 
a just canse. Let those descend into the lists whose duty, whose 
right, and whose necessity it is to do so. Let those whose bap- 

piet positton pepits them to stand aloof without deelining the 

responsibility cast upon them by events, applaud the combatants 
in Ihvour of the great principles of national existence, and free 
independent development of States, and use the great influ¬ 
ence they cannot abdicate, in ordm: to render the inevitable evils 
of war 08 littls extmisive as possible, and to restrain the victor 
within the bounds of moderation and justice. This is the part 
we would have England play, as at once the most consistent with 
the prinej^es that animate her internal government, with her 
dignity and her interests. Let her leave Austria to the fate that 
she has brought upon herself by her oppressive internal, and her 
false and treacherous external policy. Let her cast into the scale 
in favour of France the great weight of hmr influence and appro¬ 
bation, giving thereby to the Italian populations a security they 
cannot now feel, tliat iheir independence will not be bought at 
the price of their internal liberi^, and assuring to herself a deci¬ 
sive voice in the arrangements that will be the consequence of war. 
If England uphold Austria, France, in our opinion, will not the 
less make war; but if victorious, she will have the full right to 
say to England—/The re-settlement of Europe shall now be made in 
accordance with my views aud my interests. The prizes of war 
are for those who have run the risks of the conflict. ISlie who 
suppoited the defeated enemy has here no right to advise. ■ 

Bnt wo hope such a contingency is not evefr possible, in spite 
of the declarations of the Ministers of the Crown in Parliament, 
in spite of the explanations asked of the Sardinian Governments 
as to enrolments that have not taken place, and the remonstrances 
against a policy which is in truth one of legitimate defence, since 
every forward step on the part of Piedmont has been the direct 
consequence of an aggressive movement of Austria. We cannot 
believe that a fr)ee and liberal people like the English will ever 
permit their Government to aid the oppressor against the op¬ 
pressed } or, while they are claiming mote extensive freedom 
for tl)ema^y0s,at home, th^ will be the indirect means of tearing 
itom othaft ^obA which they already possess. It would he a 
terrible 0imtywtion of the words, “ To him that hath shdfl be 
givdi, and from him ,tbat hath not sha}} be tekm away even that 
whi(^ be hath," were the pomthm of the tjppressed nationalities 
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to be aggravated (an occurrence inevitable if the present crisis 
do not terminate in their favour) by the act of the very nation 
whose liberties are being increased at the same moment. 

Wo repeat, we cannot believe that the EngUdr nation will 
abandon abroad the cause advocated at home; nor can we believe 
that the Government will be blind to the dignified part that 
England may play on Uiis occasion. In the Crimean war, the 

liwt laurele were reserved for France. England met witli im&' 

fortune, and just as she had developed all her strength, and was 
about to retrieve her disasters, the Peace of Paris, avowedly the 
work of the French Emperor, robbed her of the opportunity of 
showing that she bad not degenerated since the last general war: 
now is the time to regain what was then lost. Let her support 
France as long as her cause is just and generous; hut if, in the 
event of an appeal to the sword, the war of liberation should 
become a war for conquest, let England then say, “Halt! 
the cause advocated is won; let the nations now freed organize 
Ihoir internal government at their own good plea8ure,“ and her 
word will be law. Let England take the opposite course, and 
on lier may rest the responsibility of a] long and bloody 
European war, in which all the existing territorial arrangements, 
nay, even all society, may bo convulsed, and from which it is 
lenibly doubtful whether she herself would come forth unscathed. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

S IR TVILI^lAM HAJyilLTON * was one of those men who have 
exercised an influence on their generation not soon to pass away, 
who have enjoyed a great living reputation, but who have not left 
behind them an achieved monument or finished work to command the 
admiration of posterity. Hib strength lay principally in the learning 
connected vritn his subject, in his power of clear review and precise 
criticism of pretieding errors. Ho conferred a great benefit upon the 
study of philosophy in this country, by familiarizing a large number of 
persoufa with some of the Kantian philosophical terms and with some 
of the rudimentary Kantian distinctions, and by setting before^ them 
an unrivalled model of precision and clearness of statement in the 
treatment of metaphysical subjects. But his labours were too 
much (libtrihutcd, too much frittered away in occasional papers and 
in reciiilcatioiis of the views of others. 

We think it will bo understood with some disappointment by tho 
general public, that the volumes now in coufbc of publication consist 
simply of a biennial series of lectures, thrown off for the most part 
in the vciy emrency of the Sessions when they were originally de¬ 
livered, and repeated with no important additions during the twenty 
years that the author held the Chair of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
Universitv of Edinburgh:— 

fiibt course of lectures (metanhysioal) thus fell to be written during 
the currency of the session (1836-7) The author was in the habit of de¬ 
livering three lectures each week; and each lecture was usuaUy written on the 
day, or more properly on the evening and night, preceding its dchvery. The 
oourse of metaphysics, as it is now given to the world, is the result of this 
nightly toil, unremittingly subtained for a period of five months.”—Pref., p, 10. 

It is all which can be expected of a person of mediocte ability, if 
he succeeds in attaining a Professorial Chair in one of our Universities, 
that he should continue to repeat until he is greyheaded the re¬ 
spectable course of lectures which he concocted in his youth ] but for one 
to do so who has the reputation of being first among his contem¬ 
poraries on his particular subject, involves, to say the least of it, a loss 
of most valuable opportunities. It is sometimes r^roaehed to Pro¬ 
fessors in the O-mnan Universities—ox reproached to tjxe system 
whiab bestows upon them mo^t niggardly endowm 0 nfiB--^tbat when 

— - — 1 - , .. - '- • ^ ' ' *•“* "•*'" * ..'j' ‘' 
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they have obtained their " Stuhl,” they employ themselves too 
frequently upon literary undertakings, rather designed to increase 
their individual reputation, than connected with the duties pf their 
office; and it is better to acknowledge frankly that the publication of 
these lectures of Sir William Hamilton may give occasion for similar 
observations. 

The editors remark justly, that the present volumes “ may appear 
to some disadvantage, on account of the length of time vrnioh ha% 
elapsed between their composition and publication.*’ For many things 
which would have been new to English readers twenty years ago, have 
become familiar to them, partly by means of the writings of the author 
himself, partly by reason of the stimulus which he assisted in giving 
to speculative studies. The lectures have no claim to bo con¬ 
sider^ as a course upon metaphysics ; on metaphysics, properly 
f>o called, they scarcely touch; but they are a valuable contribution 
to the literature of psychology. Metaphysics, indeed, necessarily in¬ 
cludes psychology in a twofold manner, for metaphysics is the study of 
being in its essence or its causes. Mind is therefore one of its 
objects, inasmuch as it is a kind of, or mauifcbtation of, being; and, 
moreover, the human mind, whatever it be physically, is itself the in- 
btniment through which alone all our knowledge can be attained. 
Now, it certainly would have been more philosophical and more candid 
in appearance, not to have assumed at the outset, in a treatise on 
“ Metaphysics,** a severance between mind and matter as distinct sub* 
stances, and then to treat mind as the only proper object of philosophy. 
It might have been found to be so ultimately, when all causes were 
seen to be resolvable into mind or intelligence; but the investigation of 
causes was abandoned by the author, as carx-ying us beyond the legiti¬ 
mate boundaries of our faculties. It would therefore have been hotter 
for him to have said that metaphysics proper, being a fhiitlcss study, 
and the cognition of facts with some limited inferences being all that 
is within tlie range of our powers, the course undertaken would be 
illustrative of the phenomena of human lAind, and of the laws and 
limitations of human thought. These lectures will no doubt be made 
text-books and appliances for private study, and such a pretension as is 
put forth respecting them iu the following words may mislead the less 
experienced;-— 

'* Science and philosophy are conversant either about Mind or about Hatter. 
The former of these is Pnilosoj^y properly so called. With the latter we 
have nothing to do^ except in so mr as it may enable us to throw light upon the 
former; forMetaphjsics, in whatever latitude the term to taken, is a science, 
or complement of m^lenee, exclusively occupied with mind.^ Now the philo¬ 
sophy of Mind,—Psychology or Metaphysios, in the widest mgnification of iho 
terms,-—is for the object it immediately proposes for the conBidcrotion 

may be eilher, 1, PinwroianrA in general; or, 3, Laws; or, 3, LmsOBNOBS,— 
jiK8t7zaft.’’-^]^iue YIL., Vol I., p. ISO. 

The course ii aottiolly employed about the first division only of iho 
subject; the Bccond would have been found superfluous; tot laws of 
mind would be distribi^able partlV under ob^ved phenomena, 
under inferential resuUst But the third division, or Besults^feould 
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slmo- present flie objects of metaphjptiMl study, strictly so called, as 
the author has elsewhere well expmara it thus:— 

Although, therefore, existence be only rerealcd to ns in phesunneiia, and 
thongh we san, therefore, hAve only a rdatire knosded^ either of mind or of 
mstterr still by inference and analogy we may legitwtdy attemnt to n&e 
abore t}^ mere appearances which experience and obserration afford Thus, 
fodhexatn{4B^ the erist^oe of God and the Immortalitr of the Soul are not 
^ren ns as phenomena, as objects of immediate knowleoj^; yet if the pheno¬ 
mena aetsally ^ven do neeessarilT reouirei for thek rati(^ ^pknation, the 
hypothesis ox unmortidity and of Goo, we are assui*ed!y entitled from the 
existence of the fmnner to infer the r^ty of the latter. Now the science 
ConTersant aoont all such inferences of unsown being from its known }nani- 
festations, is ci^cd Oktologx, or Mstaphtsics Fbofsb/’ —Id. ib., p. 125. 

There are also other places in which these inferences or results arc 
aoknowle^ed as the proper end of the author’s undertaking, and in 
which some of them are anticipated. 

The ten first lectures are introductory, containing general observa¬ 
tions on the subject of philosophy. Lect. XI.—^XYlll. are concerned 
with the phenomena of the consciousness, which are distributed into 
three classes, of knowing, ibeling, and endeavour. It is shown to 
imply knowledge, actual, immediate, and discriminating; laws arc 
laid down under which its phenomena ought to be studied—^the law of 
^arciinony, that is, that not the fact of consciousness, but the 
validity ot its evidence, is the proper subject of discusbion; the law of 
Integrity^ that is, that all its phenomena are to be taken into ac¬ 
count; the law of jSamony, that inferences firom the phenomena 
must be consistent with the whole of the fActs. The veracity of 
the consosousness being presumed, without which any attempt at philo¬ 
sophy would be ehilmsh, the first general fact presented by it is 
OMerved to be its simultaneous and indivisible perception of the self 
and the not-self; the second, is of the combined activity and passivity 
of mind. The third phenomenon is rather a question, problem, or iufe- 
xesice, than an acknowledged fact—^namely, whether the mind ia modified 
unconsciously—and the author adopts the doctrine of latency, of which 
there are three degrees; 1, as when we know a language, but are not 
making use of it; 2, as when in oertmn states of citation or ex¬ 
citement the possession of knowledge is revealed of which we had 
previously been unconscious,—of which we remain unconscious on 
relapsing into ourordinary state; 3, mental modifications, of which wo 
always remain anc<maoiouB, but which manifest their existence by 
efibeto of which we are consdous.’* 

In concluding tiie portion of bis lectures devoted to the considorar* 
tbn of the j^uoiomena of consciousness. Sir Wfiliam Hamilton 
directed attention to three principal obsemtions or^in^ences, in 

certain of the resmts to Mtablished in another 
course uj^tjjjrmotapbysics proper; These 1. The i^ct of our self- 
existence'^reelved intodtiTirijr in vexy eonsciousnees, which 

jg^ves HP^i)»^diatel^ contemporimMi^ jpdirib^y, both the self 
and notrself; 2^ fact of 09 x mental^ui^; as clearly as I 

am oonseious of exisdng, so cdotfrly am 1 coMeioua at eveiy moment 
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of ejd^noe. . . « !J!ha£the oonsoiouB Ego is S 0 § itself a inere 
modification, nor a series of modiQoations of anj other bat 

that it is itself something different from all its modifieatsoos, Baai a 
sclf-subsistent entity,’* (Loot. XIX., Vol. I., p, 870.) 8. Tho idenlaty 
of mind or person, which is of the last imporrance as hopeif 

of individud immortality. The unity and identity of tbe seu 
for their evidence upon the deliverance** of our consrioai^Mfll^rH^ 
employ a term in favour in the north, teken, we believe, 
cally from the Scotch courts, but which has a very ambiguot^ sound 
in the south—and this ^^deliverance*’ itself may be an iUiiBiot, as 
Kant and Hume might object. The reply is given, that “ the possi¬ 
bility of philosophy supposes the veracity of consciousness as to the 
contents of its testimony; therefore in disputing the -testimony of 
consciousness to our mental unity and substantiality, Kant disputes 
the possibility of philosophy, and consequently reduces his own 
attempts at philosophising to absurdity.” (Lect. XIX., VoL I., p. 374.) 
Certainly the Tu quoque in this passage is little philosophical; and it 
should ^ remembered that, relatively to us, the deliverance” of con¬ 
sciousness is not only veracious but true; wo aedept relatively to our¬ 
selves that the fact is so as the conscioasness reports, yet we cannot 
know that absolutely in itself it is so; and this relative character of 
all human knowledge must a;q;)ly to the reports of ccMisciousness con- 
«crning the inner man, or mind become an object to it, as well as to 
its report of the oute or material world. And so Sir William 
Hamilton had well laid it down, after other pliilosophors, “ that all 
hmnan knowledge, consequently that all human philosophy, is only of 
the relative or phenomenal” (VoL I., p. 136) ; “ our whole knowledge 
of mind and matter is only relative” (ib., p. 138) ; tlierefore, the unity 
and identity of the thinking subject, which the con|Giousness reports, 
are phenomena, true relatively to us ; but as to the supposed substance 
which they characterize, we know it not, nor whether they are more 
than apparent qualities of il^ In order to facilitate some important 
inferences concerni!^ the identity and continuance of the thinking 
sul)ject, the relative character of dl knowledge, so clearly stated (VoL 
1., pp. 136—8), was aftcrjvords suficred to drop somewhat out of siglrt. 

The discussion of consciousnoss, in its general facts and relations, 
terminates with the 19th Lecture; the consideration of the Hpoctul 
faculties of knowledge succeeds. These are found to be— 


^ Presentativo . 

5 n. Conservative . 

^ ■ HL Bcgrodttctive , 

IV. Kepresentstive. 
V. Slsborative.. . 
^ LVL IJeguktive . . 


C External—Perception. 

* (Internal—Sclf-cOnsciousncss. 

.* Memory. 

I Without will--Sa^stion. 

^ (With will—KemimsoeiLce. 

, Imaginatimji. 

. Compsriaon—Faculty of Selations» i ' 
r Beawm—Goanuon Senser” 

. Iieot.XX.,VoLIt,p.37. , 


Of these the &:4at^8 treated in nbe'lectures,^ Including an elabocate 
criticism bf ^d and other authors, and estab&hing doetrifte'bf 
an immedkte p>;rcepti<0i of an external world; or rather, shonring 
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that hypothesis to he preferable to theoties of representative percep- 
tion, wh^ it is properly guarded as toffee rdative and subjective 

cbai^AOter of the information so conveyed.* Memory and recollection, 
the laws of association, ,imaginati<)D, judgment and the processes of 
abstraction and generalization which are subservient to it, are disposed 
of m eigbi^ in^« In three others are explained the author’s do<*trine 
of the conditioned, and of the necessary limitations of human 
thought. Even the ancient philosophers acknowledged hunj^n 
thought to be compounded of two elements, an inner idea and outward 
inner faculty or insight and outward object, an inner form 
and outward substance, or the like. The criterion by which thi* 
native might bo distinguished from the extraneous element was first 
enunciated by Leibnitz; the native element, or law of thought, being 
known by the mark of necessity—the necessity of thinking so and so— 
the impossibility of thinking otherwise. Not that any law of 
thought can be quickened into activity without experience, but ac¬ 
cording as our cognitions receive at once the stamp of necessity or 
contingency, they are d priori^ or merely empirical. For instance, 
immediately the axiom is enounced, or an ins^nce exhibited, of the 
whole being equal to its parts taken together, thought ratifies it as a 
universal or necessary truth: but an event of life or a material pheno¬ 
menon, though presented as a fact, is not conceived of as necessary. 
These latter facts may serve as a bdsi> of induction, but do not awakens 
a mental assertion superseding the necessity of induction. There is 
also a contribution of form to the sum of tl\ouglit in every case of ordi¬ 
nary perception—the externals world appears to us as it does, partly by 
reason of its own hidden nature which escapes us, and partly by reason of 
our constitution; and appears difierently to us and to other animals by 
reason of the difieii^nce of their internal constitution from our own. But 
that is not now the question, which concerns the extent of range of the 
d priori faculty, or the value of the subjective clement per ee, whether 
it has any and what revealing power, and c^ecially whether it can reveal 
to us the Absolute, the Eternal, the Infinite; for these are certainly not 
reached by experience. Of course, if any one maintain that he, indi¬ 
vidually, can fully and adequately conceive Inl^ty and Eternity as posi¬ 
tive Being, we can have nothing to say, except that his faculties do not 
correspond with our own ; but if the question is to be determined Won 
analysis of the human conceptions of what are called Infinity and Eter- 
nily, and of the relations which those concepts bear to tbo human facul¬ 
ties, then we must say that wo can have positive conception only of 
the finite—that the infinite can be conceived of bjr us only tqiproxi- 
mately and under the limitations of our own possibilities of thought. 
Sir William Hamilton claims as his own the elucidating the law of 
--. .... ..... 

* of taediate pere^ticn and of an idsaUsm rasombling the hypo¬ 
thesis species'' is nuuatained. m Beseatials of Philosophy# 

wherei^jl^ Coostitaent Prineydos are traced throaghoni the various dapaitaODts 
of Seiewoe: wi^ AnsMittiT Ssrietmtti on the vtsws of some of oar leading 
Ptih>Bophen«'* By the Geoige ahmiason, M.A., of tiie Ministers of the 
of Old Maohar# Aberdeen. Bdinhargh; 1 , and Qaik. London: 
«Haral)ton, Adaras, and Co. iddS 
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the limitation of human thodghf, •which ho doBcribes as viBifttitig be¬ 
tween two conti’adictoricg. This term contradictory ho uses ill A 
logical and sometimes misleading sense. For the principle of oonthk** 
diction in li^c is simply this—that two alternatives being glfm^ 
which cannot be true together, the aflSrming the one denies the 6tber» 
and the denying of the one affirms the other, ilut this sappUes 
rude and inapplicable analogy to the limitations of thd htt&U 
thought. Thus with respect to the conception of time. 
dictory to supposing a commenceimint of time is to suppose a nott- 
eommencement or infinite precession; but if a commencement be in¬ 
conceivable, the contradictory is not thereby established as conceiv*- 
able. So a cutting short of time and an infinite succession of time 
aro ecpally inconceivable; if one of the alternatives could be conceived 
it would exclude the other, but each being inconceivable, neither 
posits the other. Nothing could be more unhatibfactory than, the 
statement and application of this law iu Lecture XXKYIII., pp. 
3C8—70 


“Now, then, I lay it down as a law which, though not generalized by phi¬ 
losophers, can be easily proved to bo tiue by its application to the phenomena. 
That all (?) that is conceivable in thoufflit lies between two extremes, wbicb, 
as contradictory of cdch other, cannot both bo true, but of which, us mutuai 
contiadictorics, one must.”—(p. 368.) 

And with rospoct to the conception of space;— 

“It is plain that space either must be bounded or not boimdcd. Thc&o aro 
contradictory alternatives; on the priaciplta of coutradictiou they cannot 
])otli be true, and on the principle o\ excluded middle, one must be true."— 
(p. 309.) 

And, again, the philosopher having a glimpse of a ^really serviceable 
doctrine, is blinded by his logical term of contradiction;— 

“ Now, then, botli contradictories arc equally inconceivable, and could wc 
limit our alteiition to one alone, wc should deem it at once impossible and 
absurd, and suppose its uukuown opposite as neccssaiily true. But as wc not 
Duly can, but arc constrained to cousider^oth, wc find that both are equally 
incomprehensible; and yet, though unable to view cither as possible, we are 
forced by a higher law to admit that oue, but ono only, is uccessar).”—(lb., 
p. 370.) 

Further, in a paper written autumn, 185S—on desk Mi^, 1836, 
(Appendix, Vol. IL, pp. 523, tf.) he seems on tlic point of emancipating 
himself from the theory of logical contradiction, and djstiuguishes from 
it a psychological application of contradiction which admiie, “ that we 
may be unable to think the possibility of either alternative,’’ and this 
“ psycholopcid phasis of the law has been generally neglected“ we 
are proved to be incompetent to think what we muet necessarily think 
aboutbut ho faUa helplessly back from his doctrine of limitatioD^^^ 
it rchlly amounted to anytlung, when he gpves as a dernkr mot 

“And thus while Existence, Time, and Sj^ce are the indispensahto ooh- 
ditious, forms, or oateg^ries of actual though^ still are wc unablo to conceive 
either of the counter alternatives, la cite or other of wMpi m cannot M ad/m 
that they eriei!* 

[VoL LXXI. No. CXL.]—Nxw Sbeixs, ToL XV. No. IL ? P 
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The hesiiation of Sir William Hamilboxi in the applioaiion of his own 
doctrine of limitation, or of the ixnpo^oy of mind, Is especialljr eridonh 
in Us trei^fment of Idle idea of c^nsawon. Here, as elsewhere, it is pro* 
bable that he was restrained from a Ml development of his views by 
thwlogiotd donsiderations. shcuU have b^n frankly stated and 

rested in, that the human mind is^nallj impotent to conceive either 
0 ^ the alternatives of an infinite regression of causes, or of a first 
canto hecominff active out of nothing: for the rciJity of Being which 
wo cannot fa&oxa is probably as l^tle approximated by our attempts 
to conceive a first cause, as to conceive a regression of causes. Tho 
^taper on causation of the date 1855-6, (App., VoL H., p. 638), presents 
the author’s last and most consistent views on that subject. 

Perhaps, also, the theological influences to which we have alluded 
led Sir William Hamilton to guard himself on another point, in a way * 
which is the more to be regretted, because professional mvines may be 
tempted to think speculations secure of triumph which arc founded ou 
a distinction recognised by so great a man. The following is the dis¬ 
tinction which he draws ^tween belief and knowledge;— 

** We know God according to the finitnde of our faculties; but we bchevc 
much that we are incompetent pronerly to know. The infinite, the infinite 
God, is what, to use the words of Pascal, is infinitely inconocivablo. Paifh, 
BeLef, is tho organ by which we apprehend what is beyond our knowledge.”— 
(Vol. n., p. 374.) 

Tho mistake into which thcologers may fall relative to such expres¬ 
sions is, that faith or belief can give conceptions which are denied this 
to knowledge \ whereas bolievihg, as well as knowing, presupposes as its 
object a concept already clear; believing is a mode of judgment and 
oi^iable of degrees, but we may have a weak belief concerning a clear 
concept; nor can ^ strength in the belief supplement confuse^css in 
the concept. In reference, indeed, to mysteries in the divine nature, 
Infinity, and the like, we cannot properly be said to believe themy but 
to believe that they are. It is a mere puzzle of language which con¬ 
founds believing the Infinite, &o., with believing that there is an In¬ 
finite ; and a like fallacy is at the root of the doctrine which main¬ 
tains that we even know the Infinite, the Absolute, &c., for we can 
only know or conceive that there is an Infinite. 

Six more lectures on the feelings, and their relation to the cognitive 
and practical faculties, conclude the series. There ore in the Appen- 
dioes some additional papers of no great extent, of a later date than 
the lectures themselves. The* most elaborate of these is a physiolo¬ 
gical one, eontrovating the phrenological doctrine of the localmtion 
of the cerebral iurgans, with particular reference to those organs sup¬ 
posed to occupy the place of the frontal sinuses. This paper had ap¬ 
peared in the M0ieal 1855, but is well worthy of being re¬ 

produced. I^yl^ltors have performed their duty with singular pains 
smd most dHmIary forheanuaoe: they have verified the autW’s 
numer^ to his authorities, and have sumlemented them 

with copies additions out of a learning equal to his own, but have 
scrqieulouw abstained froin advancing opinions either of assent or 
dissent. 'TOe work wiU not disappmnt reasonable expectation, but it 
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will disappoint tho^ who may expect to find in it a tareatise on 
Metaphysics, or even a completed course of lectures on Psycholo^r 

An important rectification of philosophy is undertaken in *|Man 
and his Dwefiing-plaoe^’^* in order to the estahlishtnent of a 

theory of the tiniverse. Observation represents the world 
the phenomenal world, as passive and in itself inert or dead; but 
is eve^ reason to tftink appearances are to us in some way or tmift 
deceitmb at least that Imey do not represent to us the realitjr of 
things, and from these deceinul appoarances wo draw erroneous 
rences; from our very attempt to be on our guard against them wa 
are led into false hypotheses—as, for instance, to suppose the existence 
of a dead matter as the substratum of the materm qualities which 
make impressions on us. But what if, instead of desm matter, the 
deadnesa be in ourselves, and we transfer our own defect into the 
universe wherein we exist P There will thus be no duality of essences 
in the universe called mind and matter—only one essence, that of 
spirit—which is life and its source; and material things will be only 
phenomena of spirit, appearing to us dead and inert, by reason of our 
own inertness, whereas they are in themselves not dead but living 
forms, 

** The door is opened by the assertion of the existence of matter for any and 
every superstition. The argument by which all superstition supports itsen has 
been conceded. For, in truth, the belief in matter, the belief that the world that 
WG feci to be is the true world that is, is in the strictest sense a superstition. 
It is THE SUPEBSTITION rather; the idol, or show which we worsliip, in whidh 
wo believe. All Other superstitions cling about this, and suck their life firom 
it. Our ignorance, our actual spiiitual death, whereby the eternal is not to us, 
and the phenomena or forms are the realities, this is the source of all the 
supcrsiiuons of mankind; even as to know xue ETi5iiNii< is their remedy.’* 
—(p. 183.) 

Hence, as conceived by the author, the temptation to a supernatural 
mysticism is done away with. For we only require to follow out our 
legitimate fStiferences from the fact that all the reality which the 
phenomenal has it derives from the defect in man’s perception, in 
order to ho led into a knowledge of absolute being. And this caution 
must especially he taken with us, that we cannot conceive the Sternal 
—^we can know it only in life and within the soul: whatever is cOH’* 
ceived in thought is no more eternal. Eternal life is a felt life, but 
not of time or sense. 

Whatever may be the value of such speoulatiQns, they are ooimected 
with a certain criticism or rectification of some Biblical doctrines 
respecting salvation and damnation, judgment to come, everlasting 
punishment, and the like. And they may appear to have moru value 
than otherwise would be thought to belong to them, by reason d thie 
connexion; by reason of the solution which they undertake to bring 
of difficulties respecting an eternal punishment of the wicked. But 
when such speciuations are closely 'bound up, as they are in this 


> “ Man and his PwelUng-place.’" An TSmaj towards the Interpretaticm of 
^Mature, liondon: ^hn W* nrkor and 8on« 18d9. 
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volume^ with attempted solutioxis of those Ic^cal prohl^ms^ it gives 
reason to think that they have been originally set in motion^ from a 
desire to diseovor some metuphyBioal hypothesis capable of reconcilia¬ 
tion both with the letter.of Scripture; and with the moral instinots. 

are soon seen in consequence to have little substantial value. 
"And however transcendental the metaphysics, they cannot be retained 
in unison with the letter of Seriptore, whatever *s1a^ may be put 
utKm its interpretation. The force appli^ to the Bildioal terms dutwor; 

and the Kke, by scholars of our own thne, is only worthy of 
those bygone days of the TJnitarian disputations, when the letter of 
Scripture was the ultimate appeal in controversies. It should at least 
he acknowledged now by specTilative theologians, that there may be a 
truth in, Scripture behind and beyond its lettei^ beyond even the 
thoughts of those who composed its parts. And if sound theology, 
fair interpretation, and true science require ua on the one hand to say 
that in the first chapter of Genesis a creation in six days is meant to 
be described, and on the other, that we are not bound down to believe 
the world toae made in six ^ys, so neither ought we to put a force 
on words in parables and elsewhere which speak of eternal reward and 
punishment; in order to make them square with our conceptions; nor 
when we have interpreted them fairly, are wo bound down to them in 
defiance of the moral sense Which God has given us. 

It may further be observed, that the Hebrews had certainly not 
originally an idea of a metaphysical eternity—they could think only 
of an indefinite extension and succession of time—this is the idea pre¬ 
sented in the Fsalms, the Prophets, ^nd the three first Gospels, by the 
words “ ever and ever,” and like phrases. In the fourth Gospel and 
in the writings <)f St. Paul other forms of thought aiid» expression 
meet us respecting the unseen, the spiritual, and the eternal. But it 
is contrary to all principles of sound criticism, to endeavour to force 
into unison, or to amalgamate by a transcendental solvent, ideas which 
belong to different schools of thought, because the books in^hich they 
occur are now bound up in one collection. 

Apart, indeed, from its transcendental entauglcments and scriptural 
r^nciliations, there are many beautiful and deep things in this book; 
and there is one application of the autbor^s favourite doctrine of the 
EtshkaIi Now, which has a good practical bearing. 

Wc find it hard to believe that damnation can be a thing men like. Ent 
does not what every being likes depend on what it is ? Is corruption less cor¬ 
ruption, in man’s view, because worms like it P Is damnation less damnation, 
in God's view«' because men like it P And God's view is simply the truth. 
Surely one diect of a revelation must be to show us things from God’s 
view of tluMr^t is, as they truly ure. Sin tn4y is damnation, though to us 
it is pIb(MMS* That sin is pleasure to U8» sorely is the evil part of pur condi- 
tion*^^819.) 

Thh purpose of “ The Friendly Disputants”* is to pass in review the 
$crip&re texts and usual aiyuments which bear upon eschatology; to 


* ** The Triendly Dkpntants; or, Future Punishment Keconeidered.’* By Aura, 
Author of ** Ashbium.** London s Arthur Hall, Vurtu^ and Co. 1359. 
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shbw that tho biblical expressions do not require, and that other con¬ 
siderations forbid, the acceptance of a doctrine of eternal inflicted 
punishment. And the result is to lead from Bternlsm to Dastruc* 
tionSsm, from Destructionistn to Hedivivolism^ and from BocKvivallsni 

to Omnism; and, moreover, to rest in the Univorsalist doctrine ^thouti 
abandoning an Evangelical and Scriptural schome. Not to repeat 
has already he&n said bearing on this subject, there are oonsideratu^, 
which will render Universalism itself not a final resting-place. Cer¬ 
tainly the spectacle or imagination of an eternity of misery* is such ssf 
more readily to stimulate inquiry as to whether it be a necessary article 
of faith, than the contemplation of an eternity of happiness would bq. 
Yet upon reflection, there will appear as much inappropriateness in 
tho attaching a happiness of infinite duration, and of infinite inten¬ 
sity, as a reward of a finite and not perfect obedience, as there is in 
visiting with infinite woe a finite wickednesp, which is in no person 
unmixed with some good. It is as disproportionate and unsuitable for 
Lazarus to rest for ever and ever in Abridiam’s bo&ora, in requital of a 
few years’ poverty and disease, as for Dives to be tormented for ever in a 
flame, for a few years’ luxury and hard-heartedness. The parable need 
not bo pressed Ja the detail of its expressions, nor on good exegetical 
rules need some other figurative passages; but whether pressed or 
relaxed, they should be pressed or relaxed equally Avith respect to the 
saved and the damned. The cOusequonce, as it seems to us, of this 
equal treatment would be, that Universalism could not bo established 
upon Scriptural authority, ^though Scripture, when properly limited, 
might leave an opening for it, or lor something still more reasonable. 
At any rate, we welcome a work which, though it leaves untouched 
many essential points of the Evangelical creed, discusses the extent of 
the Scripture authority on an important subject in a candid and liberal 
manner. 

Appropriate here arc some very sensible remarks by the author of a 
small pamphlet noted below :—^ 

“The habit prevalent with Englbk divines of narrowing their sphere of 
inquiry, and of poring over the text of Scripture, insi cad of producing com- 
preheusivo views, or such as are reconcilable with histonenl or scientific investi¬ 
gation, engenders only a puerile verbal criticism, debasing what these divines 
would Inve to be a spiritual creed into a mere matter of m-ammar and dic¬ 
tionary, and leaving tho true s^i^cation of what they uphold as the word of 
God always yet to be discoverccL”—(p. 48.) 

And not only so, but where Scripture is silent, we are not forbidden 
to seek an oraolo in the reason and the conscience.^ Men of old 
were not anxious as they‘now are ^respecting the destinies of humanity 
iu tho worlds to come, nor did the problem concerning the justification 
of tho ways of God to man come very close to their reflection. Th^ 
did not feel a difficulty, a contradiotion, when they were told that He 

,, Mm . .—. > i I ■ i i i i . A,.,.. . . 

® “The Origin^ of Christian ^nets. The tfews of Alexandria.” XH>ndcn; 
John Chapman. 1859. 

^ “ A Senhon for the New Year. What Belirion may do fbr a Han.” ^ 'Bf 
Hov. Theodore Piurker, Minister of the Twraty-e^th Oongr^ptUonal 
Boston. 1859. ^ ' 
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irliD came to bring life and immorteBtj to light—toprofteh deliverance to 
oaptivoa and sight to the blind-—to Hght eveiy xnan by coming into the 
world-^^ MT6 all men—could yet speak of spiritual and eternal death. 
The fidloving noble pauage gives expression to yeamngs which can¬ 
not be repressed xnerriy because they may lack Biblical authority 


” lOtaro ift jffi spiritual death-^nly partial uionbnesa; norer a stw to that 

soul's power of recovery from wickedness is inlmite: its 
time without bounds. There is no limit to the vm medicairh* 
Oitte uiner^ the immortal man. To the body death is a finality; but the 
worat ^mpheahon of pemon^ wickedness is only one incident in the dovelop- 
smnt of a man whoso life is continuous^ an infinite series of incidents adl 

watched over by absolute love.I think there is not in 

Ji Taatsment or the New a sin^e word which tells this blessed truth, 
thw ppmtenco hereafter shall do any good, pr that the agony which men shall 
never so inany years shall wipe out one single scar of wickedness. But 
the UzuvcTse is the revelal ion of (Jod, and it tells you a grander truth—infinite 
power and infinite love, time without bounds, for the restoration of the fallen 
and recovery of the wicked. In all the family of God there is never a son 
^perchtion,»'--(p.l7.) 


^ A doctrine at least more intelligibly stated than somo of thoso men- 
^ned above, u put forth in Dr. Cromwcirs “ Soul and Future 
He maintains matter to bo the only entity of which we know any¬ 
thing: ifr may be diatinguifahed into living and lifeless, but foi* the 
^taphysical division of Being into Mind or Spirit and Matter wo 
authority. Mind is, in fact, a quality ot certain forms of 
matter, ^ lower manifestations of merely animal and vegetable life 
are qualities of some others. The author's doctrine, as he argues, is 
non-materialistio, inasmuch os he does not admit the mind to be mate- 
nal; at the same time it is certainly not iminaterialistic, for he acknow¬ 
ledges no proof <If an immaterial substanbe. Nevertheless, he thinks 
that his philosophy eontirmh the Scriptural doctrine of a future life, or 
at le^t leaves the way quite open for it j for all which is necessary to a 
continuity of life is a continuity of the bodily, or of some bodily 
organisation—all which is necessary to its rcbuscitation is the resto- 
ratiou of that continuity, if it shall have been interrupted ^by the dis- 
perwon of atoms, which in themselves are indestructible. There are 
some good^ observations upon personal identity, particularly on the 
|K)mt that precisely the same elem^ts of thought are not requisite to 
identity of mind, any more than precisely the same elements of matter 
are necessary tb the sameness of body. Both the thoughts and the 
oj^anization are in a constant state of flux, by the passing off of old 
and the aggr^tion of new elements. 

Within comparatively a very few‘years is to be dated the origin of 
what are calm ^^Memcal Missions.’* They were intended to act 
JMmj in the way of pioAeming for missiona, in the usu*d acceptation 
the word, as a means whereW the physician might coneiliato 
attention to the preadiing of -tte clergyman. But further attention 
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has led many to think that the* aj^lication af the healing art® to the 
wants^ and su^erings of humanity ought to be provided for aa an 
essential work of the Ohristian Society. The Founder ’WW 

revealed as one that ‘‘went about doing good/* and, ift Oriental 
phrase, “ healing all that were vexed of the TOvil,** both in tite inner 
and outer, the bodily and spiritual man; and in primitavt and 
medieval times the aUeviating the bodily sufibrings of men waa an 
acknowledged duty of the Church. Various corruptions, no doUbt, 
gathered about its exercise, such as the practice of exorcism^ founded 
on a superstition of demoniacal possession; and the association of the 
medical profession in the charitable work of the Church degenerate 
into the application of a dogmatic test to all who desired to exercise the 
profession of medicine as a secular employment. Many circumstances 
have recently contributed to direct attention to the important subject 
which is treated in the work here cited, in a sensible and unsectarian 
s 2 >irLt. The author truly observes:— 

"Ccriuin it is that witliout the Christian healer, the Evangelist, whether^ 
Christian 6r Pagan lands, is addressing only the one half of man’s nature, and 
coiibc qucntlv can only partially meet hi^ necessities; indeed, very many of the 
^bjects to which the Church is now directing hei energies, and which require 
a thorough knowledge of human nature, anu of the true condition of human 
society, m order rightly to d( al with them, are altogether impracticable with¬ 
out the co-operation of the physician.”—(p, 158.) 

The exegesis of the Now Testament has made great advances since 
the first publication of “ Winer’s Grammar,” in 1822,® But it is not 
supersede, and has gone through six editions in the original. Very 
serviceable to biblicd students in this country will bo the translation, 
of which the first volume is now published. A rational treatment of 
the New Testament diction has been gradually gmning ground. 
Erasmus considered it to be even barbarous. Beza and H. Stephens 
defended it as Greek, and found beauly in its Hebraisms. Subse- 
qimutly, and till the middle of the eighteenth century, extreme views 
of the (Greek) purists on the one side, and the Hebraists on the other, 
obtained an alternate ascendancy. The truth is now generally acknow- 
ledged^that it is a variety of Hellenic—as some will say, an Alexandrian 
variety—of the Kotyil SidXrjcroc, including Hebr^t peculiarities. The 
translator is of opinion that it was formed rather upon the Gredc as 
currently spoken in Syria, than upon the Greek of the LXX vendon, 
and that it is even capable of considerable illuatraiion from the 
popularly spoken Greek of the present day^ 


8 << The Healing Art the Bight Hand of the Chnroh ; or, Praotical Medioine an 
esBontial riement in the Chnstian System ” Therep^tes Edinburgh; Stttfaa^ 
land and Knox. London*: M a rsh a ll , and (%. 1869. 

8 A Grammar of the New iMameak Dibtioa ’ intended as an Introdnotixm (o 
the of the Greek New XeataraeoL^ By J)r. George Benedlot 

Winer, Tranwted fltom the aixili enlarged and improved edidon of die origiaaL 
By 'Bdward Maiaon, M.A., formsAy nofeisor ka the Uxuvevtity of Amesit 
VoL L Edinbozgh; T« and T. CSack. Loadont Himiltoiii, Amis, attd 
1859. 
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The mono^uph of Dr, Schwab ttpon John Gerson^® extends to 800 
pages, and we cannot say that the hulk of the hook is excessive, 
con&iderinlf the sul^ject undertaken. Indeed, the author coniines him¬ 
self to whSb comes m his way. But if Gerson is to he disousised, and 
not assumed, he cannot 1^ disposed of very briefly. Above all things, 
he cannot be sufficiently judg^ by the standard which Protestants are 
fond of ’apptying to the men of the sixteenth century, and which they 

will ^ly, often on insufficient grounds, to those men of the four- 
toenw and fifteenth who were, as they think, or might have been, 
l^reeursors of the Keformation. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
the men of the Middle Ages exhibited no intellectual or moral great¬ 
ness because they did not anticipate the movement of a Luther, a 
Zuingli, or a Calvin, During no period was the human mind more 
active than between the twelfth and liffceenth centuries; but the com¬ 
batants were fighting within narrow li^ts; their strength and 
dexterity were not the less taxed to the utmost. At length some of 
them broke through—“ Follow us outside into the open field,’* said the 
Plrotestant; “Fight it out uithin,” said the Catholic Church—and 
these parties have never since tliat time agieed upon the ground on 
which to continue their battle—have onl} brandished their weapons at 
each other from a distance. Goison ought not certainly to be con-* 
sideredas a forerunner of the Relormation, The part which ho took 
in the Council of Constance was suggested by the circumstances of tho 
Church. Out of the scandal oi the Papal schism, whicli was both a 
Catholic and a lluropean difficulty^ arose tho necessity of some 
theory of the Church, upon which it might bo put au end to. Such 
a theory was found in the doctrine of the supremacy of a General 
Council. And Gerson must have been an able man of business, m 
addition to his otl^r high qualification*?, to effect that of the tUiee anti¬ 
popes then claiming the Chair of St Peter, one should resign volun¬ 
tarily, and two should be effectually deposit by the authority of the 
Council. It is no doubt vciy serviceable to Protestants at some turns 
of their controversy with Home to remember these transactions. Yet 
by no means must they on that account claim Gerson as of a kindred 
spirit with themselves; for whether ho actually voted or not for the 
condemnation to death of- John Huss, he acted against him when he 
was summoned before the same Council, and by no means admitted an 
appeal from the Council to private judgment or to Scripture, though he 
maintained an appeal from popes to tho Council. It is very sad, 
indeed, to see such men as Gerson nud lluss, who had many things in 
common, arrayed against one another; wo can only console ourselves 
with thinking, that if they have met in the Elysian fields, where the 
scales have f^en from the^ eyes, they no longer regard each other as 
opponents. But while they were on earth, Huss was a Kealist, 
Gerson was a Nominalist; and Hugs, when he had it his uivn way in 
Prague, had not been conciliatory to his opponents—had been the 

""" '— . ■ . . . . . ... 

^ JoluoineB Genoa, der fHiieolodie und Kanzler der UaiveniUtr 
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means of rousing the popular Bohemian spirit so as to ©xpel 6000 Ger-. 
mans from the university. The Germans had the pceponderatii^g 
induenoe tb Constance ; and Gerson^s own theory was to' .oxtenit 
at stake, for Huss would not submit himself unponditionalfy to the 
decision of the CounciL ^ 

Dr. Schwab deals, on the whole, gently with Gerson, but he^^»ori- 
jninates well the peouliaritics.uf his position and of hie oonvio^ons. 
Thus the acknowledged piety of Gerson had a mystical side} fee did 
not deny the possibility of a mental union with the Divine .Being, 
apart ixom the conditions of time smd place (hie et nunc), but acknow* 
ledged such an attainment was given to few; he rather resembled the 
union of the moral soul with the Creator to the love which a child* 
would have towards an unknown father or unseen benefactor, whoso 
presence he could not enjoy, but whom he knew by the effects of his 
providence. And he warns against the visionary mystics and the 
sentimental mystics, and those who mistake natural emotions for the 
movements of a divine love. Perhaps the most important portion of 
Dr. Schwab^s work is that in whicli he concludes upon internal evi¬ 
dence, that the treatise “ De Modis TJniendi et Reformandi Ecclesiam” 
is not properly attributed to Gerson. It enunciates principles at 
variance with others of his writings—as, for instance, that the* end 
sanctifies the means—which is entirely inconsistent with the doctrine 
he lays down elsewhere against the ^wfulness of slaying a tyrant. 
The mere consideration of consistency is not sufficient to decide such a 
question; but if the particular treatise be not his, his character as a 
man will gain, although something of an authority may be lost to 
those who are anxious to see in Gerson a forerunner of the Reforma¬ 
tion. 

Among the opponents of Moravianism in tlic middle of the last 
ceiitury was Beugel,^^ the author of the “Gnomon,” still a standard 
exegetical work. He opposed the doctrines and practices of the 
Hermhuters from the point of view of Lutheran orthodoxy, but it is 
impossible to throw suspicion upon his motives or upon his represen¬ 
tations. James Hutton, whose life we noticed recently, threatened 
Henry Rimius, whose “ Candid Narrative ” went through two En^istt 
edition^ with legal proceedings for his misrepresentations of theDre-- 
thren. The book of Rimius was more popular and of a less guarded 
tone than the work of Bengel, and enteiw into aji examination of the 
pecuniary transactions of Count Zinzendorf and his foliowers^ .which 
would have been foreign: to the purpe^e of the theologian. Biit 
allowing for the differences pf their positions, the two authors coincide 
in the view they give of Moravianism* in onp of its phases. Bengel 
points out as heterodox the exaltation of the second over the other 
persons of the Trinity; the “maternal’* character ascribed 
third -^80 that, with the Churoh^ the heavenly feinily forms a 

^^Abriss r^ so ^luuintea BrUdetgem^e, in weicbeia die Lekre mid'die 
ganze Sacheg^rdfet, dss Gutb undE JBiSe dsbey n^issobdeil^ 

die Spangenbei^dsobe Beclalra^Cii eiiliato t/xM 
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nity, as in the frjmm, Papa, MamUyimd Mann, nnd Kirchthe ex- 
trara^nt devotum paid to the wounds” of the Saviour; the misap- 
{>hcatiou of the Scriptural figure of “Bride and Bridedh>om,” to 
s^ify the union bq^ween the Bedeener and the indiviiim soul; the 
effinninateness of the mysticism which represented all souls as femide^ 
all 0 nm 0 not beUcTora consequently as a B^erlmi^ not a bro¬ 
therhood, and the male Character merely as an outward clothing of a 
female sc^ for a typical purpose. Some of the inferences &om these 
views were not only extravagant, but demoralizing* And Moravianism 
seems to have been one of those religious forms, which in course of 
time run themselves clear of original impurities, but find it difficult to 
rid themselves of a suspected reputation* ^ the Baptists of the 
present day, though lineally descended from the Anabaptists of the 
sixteenth century, are perfectly clear from the social excesses of their 
predeoessors, but are still regarded in Germany with a traditional dis¬ 
like by reason of them \ something of the same kind is the case with 
out own Methodism, which has b^me much more sober than it was 
sdf its commencement; although John Wesley himself discouraged all 
extravagances, and broke with Zinzendorf on account of the eccen¬ 
tricities which have been mentioned. A like thing will probably 
happen with Mormonism, if it should endure; in another generation 
or two it will throw off its immoral and anti-sooial practices, and 
become a seet as respectable as^he rest. 

The design of Dr. Stevens, in his history of Methodism,^® is to pre¬ 
sent a general view of its rise, progrebs, and cfTectb, acknowledging its 
severance into distinct branches, the Arminian and the Caivinistic, 
but considering them as parts of a great religious revival, and treating 
it as properly speaking a history, and not as a scries of biographies. 
The worlc wifi be comprised in four volumes, of which the first ter- 
minateh at the dea\h of Whitefield, the second will complete the ac¬ 
count of British* Methodism, and the two others will give the general 
history of the Wesleyan Church in the United States and elsewhere 
down to the ouitenary period of 1839. The book has every mark of 
careful preparation, is written in a pleasing style and liberal spirit, and 
the publishers recommend it externally by a very handsome form and 
execution. A very oharaoteriatio portrait of John Wesley is prefixed 
to the first volume. 

Mr* Kaye^^ truly observes, that the Indian question has become 
very hugely a religious question. It baa been so in different senses 
ewer since the outbreak of the mutiny, and it must continue to be so 
xstore and more* Mr* Kaye’s volume therefore supplies a want of the 
day in giving an aecount of what has hitherto b^n done for Chris- 

_ ^ _ _ . . . . ■ . ■ . ■ . .i_____ 
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tianity ia the Indian pexunedb* He ia himself deeply interested in 
Ohriatian missions^ but he" is able to take a dispasflionf^ view of the 
whole questum of the progresd hitherto, and prospects for the fnture, 
of the cause which he has so much at heart* At the breaking out of 
the disturbancee, parties naturally formed 'them^vee, and naturaOj 
ran into extremes respecting the proximate oiigin of those lamentable 
events. Some regarded them as a necessary consequence of unjusti** 
hable interferences with the native beliefs; oihers beheld in them a 
divine visitation for the neglect, on the pa^ of the British nation, of 
its duty as supreme governor of India to bestow the Gospel on its 
peoples. Consequently, each party was prone to exag^rato either 
what had been done or what had been left undone tolarive to Chris¬ 
tianity. Coupled with this extravagance, there was really much igno¬ 
rance of the metent to which Chriatuxdty had been brought before the 
native population, and the manner in which in earlier and more recent 
times that had b«^n done. Mr. Kaye undertakes to supply this defect, 
in part at least, for he disclaims for his work any greater pretension 
than that of being a contribution to the Christian literature of India. 

Kotliing could well be worse for a long period after the connexion 
of the English with India than the irreligious and unmoral spectacle 
which they presented to the natives, Speaking of the ago of Warren 
Hastings, Mi. Kaye says— 


” In truth it must bo acknowledged that the Chnstianliy of the English in 
India was at this time in a sadly depressed state. Men drank hard and 
gamed high. Concubinage with the women of the country was the rule 
rather than the exception. Jt was no uncommon thing for English gentlem^ 
to keep populous sonanas. There was no dearth of exciting amusement in 
those days. Balls, masquerades, races, and theatrical entertainments enlivened 

<1 j.— . »«• il 11 j1 1j1 *11 




duelLmg varied the plca’^urcb of the sca&oo. Meu liv%d. for the most part, 
short hves, and were resolute that they should be merry ones.*’—(p. 95.) 


The first newspaper, it may be noticed, was established in 1780 by 
one Hicky; it reflected tho mwals of the society for whose amusement 
it was intended, being full of infamous scandal and coarse personalities. 
With the administration, however, of Lord Cornwallis, a better state 
of things commenced; and a strikuig alteration in the tone of manness, 
extremely remarkable as effected in so short a space of time, is shown 
by the comparison of an account of a ball ridcon from Siehf'* O«s 0 t^ 
in 1780>1 with one of a like entertainment ‘from the Xndia ChuieUfi 
(1788), two years after the landing of Lord CoznwalluL la the fomer 
case, the ladies took their departure “ accompanied by the danglert 
at about half-past twelve,” the’ “jolly bucks’’^ rmnaining, “ like true 
sons of Sacchtts and Comus,” to keep it up till teur; raen comes a 
quarrel, a porihstio encounter, and a dinonmef^ too gross for Mr. 
Kaye to repnnt. On the latter occasion, dancing is resumed aftioir 
su^r, and the attractions of female society have become supmot to 
those of the bottle. From the time of the administration of Sir Johu 
Shore (afterwards Lord Teignmouth), or rather from the t»ne of'us 
x^um to Kngland, 1V&. Kaye begba f^.fin(i himself in the 
narrative. We are introduced at h<^ to Simeon, Charles 
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WiUiam Wilberforco, and tbc “ OlaphMIci Sectin India, to the Bengal 
chaplains, Brown, Bncbuian, Heniy "Martjn, Corrie, and Thomason, 
who, before tho age of missions properly so-called, not only did much 
to recall their countrymen to the outward decencies of morality and 
relwon, but contribute to awaken an interest in the great undertaking 
of Christianising the native population. It was open^ as a question— 
the postibility, the duty, the ^licy of it b^[an to be debated. Mean¬ 
while the foundation of the Baptist mission at Serampore was accom¬ 
plished by William Carey “the Northamptonshire cobbler/’ Ward, and 
Marshman, under the protection of the Banish Governor, when as yet 
no-one was allowed to land as a missionary in tho British territory 
itself. But we enter upon a new era with the India Bill of 1813, con¬ 
taining provision for the foundation of an Episcopate, together with 
gener^w missionary clauses. Sketches of the English prektes follow, 
of whom Middleton is evidently no favourite of the author’s. Tho 
EpUeopato of Bkhop Wilson brings us to our own day. His three 
immediate predecessors had died within five years. He was past tho 
middle age when ho was appointed to the office, and had serious mis¬ 
givings to the prospect which lay before him. 

“But at the Cape of Good Hope, where his vessel touched, he met Simon 
Nicholson, who had professionally attended three of tlie last bishops, and who 
well knew not only tne proximate but the pieckposing causes of then several 
mozhil diseases; and that eminent physician, after much examination, assured 
him tiiat there was no reason why lie should not live and work a quaitcr of a 
century in India, and enjoy as good health as at home.”—(p, tOS.) 

Neai’ly contemporaneously with the arrival of the last bishop at 
Calcutta w^as communicated to the Governor-General in Council the 


celebrated despatch of 1833, the purpose of which was to sever the 
connexion of the Government with idolatry. “ It was dated on the 
20th February, 18^3; but tor five long yeai's it remained all but a 
dead letter.” The Court of Directors became alarmed at what they 
had done, and iutimated to the local authorities that it was not to be 
considered as supplying a rulo to be immodiateW acted on. At 
length, under pressure from opinion without, both in India and England, 
a further despatch was signed on the 8th of August, 1888, resusci¬ 
tating that m 1838, and enjoining its immediate execution—^tempk's 
and their endowments to bo surrendered into the hands of the 


natives; collection of pilgrim-tax to cease; and all public servants to be 
released from attendance at religious ceremonies. From that time 
imtil the insurrootion, there is no doubt that Christianity was rapidly 
strengthening itself and improving its machinery, if it was not ob¬ 
taining any great numerical accession. And it would be impossible 
for great religions brought face to face, as Hinduism has recently been 
Christianity, to meet without a shock to the weakest, without 
some perlia^ even to both. It is the duty of the supreme power to 
provide, as w as enactment and fair adiniwtration can provide, tiiat 
this shook shall only be one of reason and <^ii!ion. In many things, 
indeed, the Government, whfie strictly k^ing itself within its own 
^vince, must of nece^y, though indirect^, aid the extension of 
Wlstianity.^ Evon during the twenty years preceding^ the disturb^ 
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Qxices, more had beei^done bybreftking in upon some ofiKo social institu¬ 
tions of the Hindus towards the ultimate abolition of thoir superstitions, 
than could have been accomplished otherwise by a century of purely 
missionary exertion. Such especially was*the effect of the abr<^- 
tion (fiudly accomplished in 1850) of that provision of Hindu bw 
whmrcby apostasy involved disinheritance. This procedure was clearly 
111 the interest of the rising religion, and as clearly founded on prin¬ 
ciples of public policy and of public justice. The supreme power in 
every State has the inherent right of regulating the succession to pro¬ 
perty, and ou the principle of equal toleration it should not suffer 
change of religion to operate with a disinheriting effect. 

“The principle of universal toleration cannot be too emphatirally declared: 
but if we desire to reconcile the natives of tlie country to the abolition of iJl 
forfeitures and disabilities, on account of roligious persudsion, we must lirst 
sliow them that lliudooism and, IMaliomcdauibm arc no disquahheations in the 
eyf s of the Christian ruler. Let us demonstrate the sincerity of our toleration 
by firot reducing it to piactico to our own dctiimeut.”—(p. 4C6.) 

This is perfectly just, but it will be difficult to persuade the natives 
tliat our principle of toleration will really be carried out fairly, 
by reason of the feeble, the milk-and-water phraseology in which our 
later proclamations have been drawn up—phraseology intended to bo 
conciliating, but which would not conciliate a political opponent even 
in England—^totally unintelligible and ineffective, as against the dec^)- 
rooted prejudices and deep-seated suspicions of the Hindu, He will 
judge by what he observes, and he will &i[uai*o hjs conduct in the end 
bj’’ his own interests; but he will believe no words, least of all 
honeyed ones,^* Natives should be eligible to employments for which 
they are fit, without distinction between Christianfi and Hindus, and 
without distinction of caste among Hindus; above all, the Indian 
army should not bo turned into a high caste institution. The prin¬ 
ciple should be, to recognise all the natives as equally subjects, and 
having equal rights; to ignore altogether, as far as public employment is 
concerned, all distinctions of caste, not on the ground of its having its 
root in a heathen tradition, but as socially mischievous and contrary to 
public policy. Only on onC point more can wo touch, that of educa¬ 
tion. Government are about to make an educational effort for India. 
The Government schools and the mission schools must be kept per¬ 
fectly distinct, and both for the sake of good faith as to non-intor- 
ierence, and for the sake of the ultimate prospects of Christianity 
itself, the Bible not be taught in the Government schools. It is not a 
good school-book even in England. And if the natives learn English, 
they are sure to apply it soon enough in reading the Hble. agreo 
with Mr. Kaye in thinking that some other objections to a thorough 
education ai'e too ikr-fetched ; as for instance, it may be said, astrg- 
nomy ought not to be taught in a Qovemm^xit school, because it worild 
be at variance with the Hindu cosmogonies^ Certainly the o^eetion 


See also “On the Christian Duty of the British Govemtnent In 
ieddressed to tiie Bight Hon, ****,” By Ahd-al W&bid, London: 'WvSuu 
and Norgato. 
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vrotild prove too much, for asiaronomy and geology are taught without 
scruplo in our schools at home, although they are at variance with tho 
Mosaic cosmogony* Teach facte fearlossly^ and let the religious in¬ 
structors, of whatever cr^, weld them into their several systems as 
best they may* 


POLmCS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A QUARTER of a century has elapsed since tho first great battle 
of Parliamentary Reform was won. Political knowledge has 
ripened and social acerbities have softened down in this interval. Tho 
real lovers of improvement in the two great parties of order and pro- 
" gross begin to recognise and value each other; and if they still remain 
in Opposite camps, they fight as honourable foomen, each of whom 
knows that the other has convictions as honest, patriotic, and philan- 



not democratic, has, in his “Plea for the Constitution,”^ reviewed the 
present system of Parliamentary government and its reform. In pre- 
suminj^ the inexpediency of any modification of the existing system, 
we think him unsupported by fact or theory. According to his own 
showing, the actual government is a result of past states. Why, 
then, should not the last series of determining changes have produced 
that new social situation which demands fresh adaptations of this self- 
evplving system P To affirm that the constitution has stopped growing 
is a gratuitous assumption. Mr, Mill argues, on tho contrary, that 
the unanimous concurrence of all parties in favour of some measure of 
constitutional reform is a significant exemplification of the new cha¬ 
racter impressed on clitics, indicating not only its reasonableness, but 
its reasonableness. In Mr* Austin’s strictures on xmiversol suffrage, 
as usually understood, there is great force; and we perceive a ge¬ 
neral agreement here between his views and those of Mr. Mill. Again, 
we quite admit that discriminating inquiry ought to precede the 
removal of so-called anomalies; that a decidedly democratic extension 
of the suffirage might bring with it an extension of corruption, unless 
accompanied with appropriate securities. There is some valuable 
{ffiilosopjuc comment in Mr. Austin’s pamphlet on the democratic 
-miitfiaft of political power, and tho necessity of a national ideal of sta- 
hiHty Aod order, of a recognised and honoured rule, evoking the com- 
plet feeling of oonstitational loyalty. Mr, Austin’s pamphlet is divided 
into two parts! the first qonti^ing a review of the actual system of 
Parliamenl^ government in its relation to the three branches into 
which it B^[»aratea, and to those oi the L^slature and Executive, and 
^ exhibiting its seff-adjusting and daBocraticr character, with the benefits 

>’ ^ Plea for th» Censfitodem** By John Attstia, Esq* ZiondoQ s Mwrsyii 
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wluch it produces; the second, discussing the question of its refohn, 
under the several aspects already intimat^. 

Unlike Mr, Austin, the distinguished author of “Thoughts on Paiv 
liamentary Reform”^ regards all government as extremdy imperfect^ 

till every one who^obeys the laws has a voice, or the profiq)ect of a 
voice, in their enactment. The claims of men to control the Qovem- 
ment are not, however, equal. If the peasant ought to have one vote, 
the professional, literary, or scientific man ought to have five or six. 
While Mr. ^ustip rejects the educational suffrage, considering the 
possession of property the best test of the possession of sober, good 
sense and care for the public interest, Mr. Mill pronounces this pre^ 
sumption of saperior instruction inadmissible, often fallacioas, always 
invidious, and thinks education can be tested by stronger presumptive 
evidence than is afforded by income, taxation, or residence. A re¬ 
construction of the representative system on definite principles being 
impracticable, Mr. Mill recommends a considerable extension of the 
sufitage subordinate to an educational qualification. Without disfran¬ 
chising electors already registered, he advises that all householders, 
without distinction of sex, shall be adopted into the constituency, on 
condition of proving to the registrar’s officer that they can ttttd, 
write, and calculate. Another principle which might at once be 
admitted into the constitution, is, Mr. Mill affirms, the representation 
of minorities. A numerical majority, as one composed of mere manual 
labourers, might return members representing only the o^iiuions.and 
feelings of manual labourers. To give a I'epreseniaiion to minorities and 
faithful expression to the wishes of the elector, Mr. Mill advocates the 
permission of cumulative votes—one, two, or three to a single 
candidate. Equally with Mr. Austin he dissents from the institution 
of electoral districts; equaUy docs he object to Mr. Locke King’s 
proposal, which would give the ten-poimd householder in the unrepre¬ 
sented towns a vote for the county ; thus politically extinguishing the 
rural districts; and as decidedly as the most inflexible Conservative 
does lie repudiate the introduction of the ballot, and the vote-collecting 
expedient, which would save the elector the trouble of going to tho 
poll. The ballot, he reminds us, was never defended but as a neces¬ 
sary evil. The circumstances that would have justified its employ¬ 
ment no longer exist. In ceasing to be a slave, a man ceases to 
quire the slave's weapon. A universal moral sentiment condemns con¬ 
cealment ; and the sense of social duty demands publicity. Moreover, 
the ballot would no6 put an end to canvassing; and impertinent inter¬ 
rogation would directly encourage falsehood. Such are the leading 
propositions of this important paf^hlet. Written fivq years ago, in, 
anticipation of Lord Aberdeen^ s iteform Bill,sul^uent 
has omy strengthened the opinions then expressed” in it. 

Transliited and introduced by Mr. Cobden, a treatise on gold, by 
the eminent French economist, M. Chevalier,«which originally ap-. 
peared in the J^vue des Pern Monies^ is now presented tojhe 

* ^Thoughts on Fftifiameatavy BejKnm” "Bf Jolta Stoavt Mill. 

John W. Parker and Son. 1859. 
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public in an enlarged form ® Clear in exposition, felicitotis in expression, 
rich in illustration, and gracefully robust in style,M. Chevalier’s treatise 
will receive the attention it merits. After seme prelimiaary obsem- 
tiops on the rise of price? which has marked the few last years, and an 
exposition of the nature and charaoteristics of xnoiily, extending over 
two sections, the author devotes a third section to the present pro¬ 
duction of gold. In a fourth ho inquires what new outlet may be 
expected for the surplus of the new mines, and whethci* it will be in 
proportion to the extent of this production, concluding fi-om the col¬ 
lected premises that it will not be sufficient to absorb the superfluous 
metal. The fall of gold he pronounces probable, if not inevitable. An 
annual increase in its production of nearly thirty millions has sud¬ 
denly taken place, of which more than one half findt> its way to our 
shores. Five times as much gold is produced now as was pro¬ 
duced in the year 1847. The ma^s of gold thrown by Julius Csesar 
into the circulation of the Eoman world reduced the value of gold in 
general from seventeen to nine times its weight in silver. The amount 
of decline in worth is difficult to £x. M. Chevalier’s proposal for a 
periodical Governmental ascertainment and regulation in France, where 
Bilner is the standard, seems open to grave objection. In England, 
gold being the acknowledged standard, payments in gold must, says 
our author, be maintained. This topic, with the con<*equi‘nces of tho 
fall, and the measures taken to avert its evil effects, is examined in the 
concluding sections of the treatise. “ Unless,” observes the translator, 
'‘the cardinal rule of commerce, that quantity governs price, fail,” a 
fall in the value of gold must necessarily ensue. Hence a universal 
derangement in the value of labour and property, a reduction in tho 
purchase-power of fixed incomes, a saving in the payment of tho 
dividends in the public debt, and ruinous crises in the commercial 
world. To obviate some of the apprehended evils, Mr. Cobdeu recom¬ 
mends some such precaution as tho establishment of life assurance 
companies on the basis of a silver standard, su^ested by an able 
writer on the currency, Mr. James Maclaren. 

The preset generation, says Mr. W. L. Sargant,^ is distinguibhed by 
an honom*ahIe desite to promote the well-being of the moht numerous 
and least fortunate classes of society; but this feeling of kind con¬ 
sideration for our fellows is in some danger of leading men into errors. 
Among these errors he numbers the socialistic aversion to capitalists; 
the rejection of the existing arrangement of employer and employed; 
the conviction that, while the rich are becoming richer, the poor arc 
beooming poorer, and tho notion that the conjugal relation can be im¬ 
proved by the withdrawal of the usual civil restrictions. To state the 
tiiiteries of hie ania^nists, Mr. Sarg^t assumes, is to refute them. 
Anticipate n certam amount of social amelioration, he predicts tho 
rise of ^ fairer future for mankind, bqt ho trusts for its 

" ... . . .. . 

^ Oa Probable Fall in the V^ue of Gold*'* By Miohel Chevalier. Man- 
cheetor; Ireland wd Co. London: Smith and Son, Edinburgh: Adam and 
Blade. 

Social Innovators end their Rhemes.'* By W. L. Sargiuit, author of 
Science of Social Opulence,'* &c. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1858. 
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inauguration, not to a new industrial mechanism, but to the progress of 
education, to sanitary measures, to improvements in the administnition 
of justice. Ho admits, however, that a partial application Of the co¬ 
operative principle may hereafter bo found to-bo available; ho ^illowj^ 
the mischief inherent in excessive competition, but refers its elitninai-* 
tion to the gradual' action of intelligence and morality, not to the' 
introduction of external political agencies. The prefatory remarks 
with which bis book commences are sensible, but not profound. His 
sketch of ancient sociological projects is singularly imperfect. He 
deals, for the most part, with the systems most vulnerable to criticism; 
he notices Plato, but omits Aristotle. It is rather against bastard 
innovation than legitimate organization that his arguments arc, 
directed. His types of modern French socialism, however, arc not ill 
selected. They are Saint Simon, Fourier, Louis Blanc, Proudhon, 
and Emile de Girardin. The views, social, political, and religious, 
of these popular leaders arc discussed at some length ; and if the ippre 
glainngly absurd propositions which they put foii;h are carefully ex¬ 
hibited, their distinguishing tenets are also faithfully reported. The 
quick tone and impartial character of Mr. Sargant's criticism deserve 
to be commended ; and his kindly feeling and sobriety of judgm€g(Sfc 
^ill engage the s^'mpathy of those who are dissatisfied with his geneiftl 
conclusions. There are, we think, two serious defects in his specula¬ 
tions. The first arises from his conservative prejiossessions in morals 
and theology. He assumes that the ethics and doctrines of Judseo- 
Christianity are of absolute perfection and eternal obligation. The 
other defect consists in an economical oversight. Mr. Sargant shows 
that there has been an excess in the rise of wages over the excess in 
the rise of food during the last century ; an important averment, and, 
we believe, a true one. But surely the real question is whether the 
propor:tiQn between the increase of national wealth aiid the increase of 
that part, of it which is distributed in wages^ has been maintained. 
Moreover, if instead of comparing the iiincteenth with the eighteenth 
century, we compare it with an earlier period of English history, we- 
shall laid that we have little cause for self-congratulation on. this head. 
It must be remembered also that the vast numerical accession to tho 
proletary class in this country is for ever augmenting the dangerous 
horde of the camp followers of civflizatiod,.the vagrants, criminals, ani, 
paupers, who have been computed, within the last ten or fifteen years> 
to form a floating population of no less than 2,260,000. 

The remedy for this social disease suggested by the.autiu>r ol “ La 
Question de la Charitfi”® is a sort of free trade in benevolence. He edr. 
vocates, in opposition to legal or official belief, a system of private reli^\; 
to tho indigent and helpless. He shows that no scheme of puh^ 
taxation lias yet been devised that has‘tended to the extinction of paixr 
perism ; be objects to State Itenefactien on the ground that it creates t\ec 
false but plausible notion that the destitute applicants have a positive- 
rigbt to this ntdional impost, that it gives rise to exaggetated imjaressid^. 


Questioii de la Chants et des Aupeiations Heligiei^ «& 

Par'Bd^ Duepetiaux. Bruxelles, Gaud, et Leipzig, 185S. ' '. ., 
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of the avalkihle resouroes of ft country, desfarqjs liabits of forethought and 
ffelf-help; encourages imposture, interdicts marriage, and disturbs the 
action of the law of supply and demand; and he proposes io conduct the 
struggle against pauperism on the basis of liberty and consdencc, of moral 
dnty, not on that of compulsion, offieial administration, legal justice. 
The opening chapter of his treatlm is occupied with a general explana¬ 
tory statement; the economical considerationsa^hich the proposed scheme 
involves are examined in the second; its relation to national, con¬ 
stitutional and civil law, to religion, pious associations and Christian 
tradition, is discussed at length in the eight Bucceeding chapters; 
the eleventh treats of the sociid necessity of liberty in chanty;” 
the twedfth exhibits the eleemosynary legislation of nineteen different 
States in Europe and America; and the thirteenth enumerates the 
cemditions to which the system of free private benefactions should bo 
sulgected. The project so earnestly rocommended by M. Duepetiaux 
is ^ extension of the voluntary principle, and its emancipation from 
all legislative impediments. Ho would appeal, not to the sense of 
tight, but the instinct of love; not to law, but religion. No social 
re^m can be effected, he thinks, without evoking the higher and more 
Mserous etnotiona* The pomr have no title to official relief, but the 
nch can accept the noble duty of contributing to their sup]iort. 
This duty must he discharged in an enlightc^ued and mctliodical 
manner. It must not be idcntiiied with a sentimental or indis¬ 
criminate almsgiving. It is a spontaneous and disciplined benevolence, 
conforxmng to the prescriptions of political economy, as well as 
inspired by the sense of religious obligation. Liberty of cliarity, 
the equivalent in political life of liberty of eonsoience in moral life, 
implies the right of creating associations and permanent establishments, 
as hospitals, houats of refuge, agricultural homes, educational founda¬ 
tional under such conditions as will secure utility and preclude abuse. 
All legislative intervention is prohibited, but the State is to exercise 
n certain privilege of supervision, to promote and protect the insti¬ 
tutions originating in private or collective beneficence, to confer civil 
rights, ho 800 that the intentions of the founders are respected, that the 
dmmaof fkoiily are not forgotten in excessive provision for the unrelated 
xnd^nf^ nor tho interests of society sacrificed to an imaginary obli- 
Mtlon maintaining an esta^hment which has survived the object 
&r which it was instituted. U. Ducpetmqx, in addition to a forcible 
and simple statement of Ins cardinal idea, accumulates much valuable 
detail and ilhwtraUve remark, as well in tna body of the work as in the 
OppeOdix, oa his &vourito Auctrine of liberty in benevolence. 

^An emtj On Libertv,^ in its more extended application, by the 
mithor ^^Fariiamenc^ Reform,is a masterly attempt towards 
the of a difficult and momentous problem—^the due adjuat- 

claims and individual rights. OrigiDalify of thought and 
aetiof^w neeessaty to the weh-being and progressive movements of 

no mA thsis to the sal^fi^on of the personal desire for 
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development. Wliile every memljcr of the community is responsible 
for lus actions as they afPect it, the community harf no title to regulate 
conduct which affects only himaolf. Prom social responsibility SpJfUigS 
the moral piinciplo—from individual Interest that of freedom* To de¬ 
termine tlic limitations of liberty or individuality, and those of society 
or morality, is the proposed obj^ of Mr. J, 8. Miirs thoc^htful ana 
fearless treatise. In the introductory section, the struggm between 
liberty and authority, issuing in the recognition of certain immunities, 
and matured into some form of constitutional government, is historically 
treated, Tho tyranny of the majority, a natural consequence of this 
political develi^ment, is deprecated; but a more formidable tyranny is 
denounced—tlwt of society itself; and the necessity of protection against 
the despotism of prevailing thought, feeling, and practice is indicated. 
Por its own security, and for that alone, is society entitled to interfere 
with the liberty of individual action. In all that concerns himself, 
every member of society is absolutely independent: hence liberty of 
conscience, opinion, taste, and pursuit. The topic of the second chap¬ 
ter is the freedom of thought and discussion. To forbid the propa¬ 
gation of error is an assumption of infallibility. To permit contradic¬ 
tion and refutation is the only method of testing truth and creating 
assurance. Even such opinion as is thought to be immoral or impious, 
as that of Socrates and JTesus once was—aa that which impugns the 
belief in God and a future state now is—^must be allowed a heai*ing. 
Discussion, too, is needed to give vitality to belief. Christianity itself 
is not realized by its professors. Teachers and learners go to sleep 
when there is no enemy in the field. Half-truths are supplemented 
by antagonibt half-truths. Though Christ has been a benefactor to 
the world, Christian morality itsell is one-sided- It is abstinence from 
evil, rather than energetic pursuit of good. The sense of honour, tho 
idea of pubKc obligation, the sentiment of personal dignity, are of purely 
human origin. From the necessity of open dfttcus&ion, so nobly and 
eloquently vindicated, Mr, Mill passes on to the consideration of indt- 
viduality as one of the elements of well-being- Spontaneity was once 
in excess, but civilization now threatens us with a deficiency of per¬ 
sonal impulse and preference. The imitation of idi wise and noble 
things must come from individuals. Without great apd original mmi, 
Europe will tend to become another China. P<ditical change, educa¬ 
tion, locomotive improvement are assinulating hituation, class, and 
character. But there is a limit, says Mr- Mill in his fourth ch^ter^ 
to the authority of sotaety over the individual. To it belongs the 
part of life only which chiefly interests society, not that in which the 
individual is chi^j interested. Persuasion, not feneity, is 
right expedient for correcting or elevating men whose tnieeoBditot 
low animalism injure only themselves. Society^ too, has the 
vidual’s childhood ud nonage in its power, and may try to make 
rational during this t^rxn, not when adult. B^dea, it oaiially 
feres in the wrong plaoe. Maine L^wr Iigw and Sablsatatiau 
legislation arc cited ds instances of its iU^ptimate ^tervootion; adsd 
the persecuting language of the P^was in its stnetur^ <m M^n^onism, 
zetiograde religion though it be, is pronounced h^jhly i^ r i nhcn rf rts . 
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In his application of the doctrine of individuality, Mr. Mill specifies 
cases of objectionable interferouce the prohibition of the importation 
of opium j tho restriction of the sale of poisons j innocuous drunken¬ 
ness ; linutation of beer and spirit houses; undue stringency in the 
marriage contract, in which we understand him to say the obligation 
of permanence should be rather moral than legal. Govemmout inter¬ 
position, however, if duly limited, may be sometimes permissible, as in 
forbidding marriage till the parties can show their ability to Support a 
. family; in compelling, yet not naonopdlising, education; aiding private 
enterprise; and, in general, acting as a central depository and vigorous 
circulator of well-attested experiences. “ But no perfection of State 
machinery,^’ the-author concludes, with grave and majestic emphasis, 
“ will in the end avail, if the vital power he banished in order that the 
maclnne may work more smoothly.’* 

The Academy of Political and Moral Science, in 1857, proposed as 
the subject or a prize essay the determination of the mode in 
which morality and political economy are related. On this occa¬ 
sion M. llondelet’s work, “ Ou Spiritualisme,”^ obtained the second 
medal. The Essay commences with an elabqi'ato exhibition of the 
splendid virtues of Clirietianity, and the contrast between the mag¬ 
nificent premia of religion and the humble performance of civilization. 
Then follows some eloquent declamation cm the imperfect and even 
immoral character of political economy, which is accused of an exclu¬ 
sive pre-occupation with the utilities of life, and u blind devotion to 
the production bf wealth. To us it seems that the science of geo¬ 
metry might with equal justice be accused of exclusive pre-occupation 
with the phenomena of extension, or *that of arithmetic of a blind 
devotion to the combinations of number. After the preliminary expo¬ 
sition ive have a discussion ou production, agricultural, industrial, and 
moral. It contaifis three sections ou women and children, wd the 
mutual protection of fhasters against workmen, and workmen against 
masters. A fourth section deals with the question of wages. The 
second division of the work examines the conditions^ of trade, mpdes 
of ^mmuuication, and the nature and meaning of currency and credit. 
The third division treats of consumption, under the several heads of 
nec^saries^ utilities, and supcrfiuities. 


.“SFheftfare” says M. Rondelet, “two kinds of luxuiy, one legitimate, the 
other estificial and fklse. Not only,must the instinct for the useful be satisfied, 
but the sentiment of the beautifol, declarative of man’s spiritual nature, must 
also receive its appropriate gratification. No luxury is forbidden which adorns 
civilizaiiour inspires genius, uredispo^s the soid to the love of beauty, deve¬ 
lops a taste for the pure and calm enjoyment of art, and tends to divert the 
from gross instmets and brutal desires. Its production, however, must 
al^iys.be gubordiaated to thelawsof morality, aod is justified ^y where there 
cxcgit |tf capitaL and where it can be e^oyed Wj^thopt ^^ryatibn of cha¬ 
racter. ^.^Hpuxury wn&h aocumulates (nnament neither to provide comfort nor 

whi<A injures lAtrinsio value by the cost of production, whi^ 
.^ious wants; stimulates pride and breates ennui, which conceals 
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privation under a lyiup splendour, and insinuates an affluence which Jias ceased 
to exist, is stigmatised as a false, selfish, and corrupting luxury/* ' -. t 

The Essay contains a chapter on a species of censumption whieh 
the author calls dangerous, and to extinguish "which he wcHild^diwstly 
appeal to legislative intervention. It is not clear what area his 
denunciation would cover. His invectives are directed against those 
who exercise ignoble employments,'the governments that retain an • 
interest in the card-trade, and those who, in the brilliant streets of' 
our great cities,, suggest to the inquisitive infant mind problems 
of which the paternal intelligence finds it difficult to furnish a com¬ 
pletesolution. The author would inflict pqnishmeut for intoxica¬ 
tion, even of the most harmless kind, if intoxicated person pre¬ 
sented himself in public; and would prohibit the sale of those articles 
which, without making a wholesale attack on the vital principle, un¬ 
dermine it insensibly by a kind of retail process. This excessive and 
parliamentary virtue inclixies one to apply to our enthusiast for private 
and national morality the well-known popular sentiment: “lie is so 
dreadfully good, it majjes one quite wicked to think of it.” We pass 
on to a brief enumeration of the subjects discussed in the fouiiih divi¬ 
sion of this book. The general topic which it illustrates is taxation. 
It is distributed under the categories of administrative intervention 
in economical relations, and the methods of exercising it; and financial 
intervention and the expedients of Government for raising a national 
revenue. The various kinds of imports are considered under their liis- 
torical, moral, and economical aspecta; the different modes of interven¬ 
tion, under th<? heads of tyranny, indiflerence, protection, encouragement 
and organization. 

The organization of an army is a more practicable achievement than 
the organization of society. Military literature in* Great Britain is 
efficiently represented only by books of detail, exhausting the theory 
of strategy, tactics, fortification, and gunnery. While France, 
Austria, Frussia, Bel^um, an<l even Spain and Sardinia, have contri- 
buted.,one or more volumes towards the formation of a library on the 
science of militaiy administration, England has remained silent and 
indifferent on the subject. Kot a single philosophical work, exhibiting 
the interconnexion of these distinct but related branches of militaiy 
knowledge, is to be found on the bookshelves of the soldier-student. 
This reproachful gap in the literature of’our army was first indicated 
to Lord Panmurc by Lieutenant-Colonel Lefroy, on whose xecommen- 
dation M. de Fonblanque was selected to supply tlie want. The work 
now submitted to public examination^* contains criticisti^,'censure, and 
discussion, which the War Department refused to endojrse. The. 
author declined to eliminate the obnoxious passages, and accepted t&'^ 
alternative of ptiblishing his opinions on ps own ^rsonal response 
bility. Assisted'by Sir Oharlc^ Trevelyan and Lieutenant-Coion^j 
Lelroy in the execution of his enterprise, he ascribes tb these 
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* '^^Treatise on'the Administraficai.iiSid Cfgauization' of the British Army, with. 
special reference to Finance and Supply.^’ 'By SdwardBarrin^U'de Fcnbhimqie,^ 
Assistant Coinmissary-Gencnd. London i jmngamt, Brown, and Go. 18£^. . 
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men the larger share of whatever merit his volume may be found to 
possess. Oommencing with a bistorkal review of army administra¬ 
tion, and tracing its growth and ^velopment, IVotn the remote period 
of tbo Persian armament, through ^s mwiseval phase down to modem 

and even recent times, be describes the constitution and composition of 
the army, the various agencies for the exercise and enforcement of 
military command, regimental organization, promotion, and honorary 
distinction. These topics form the sidgect-matter of the two first 
books. The educational, scientific, and manuLcturing departments of 
the army, with the administration of justice, aie examin^ in the fol¬ 
lowing hook. Military finance, comprising the sj^ecial ramifications of 
reenuting-bounty, regimental staflP or garrison pa^, money-allowances, 
pensions and half-pay, is treated in a fourth mam division. Supply 
duties in field and garrison form the Subje(*t of the fifth book; trans* 
port, dotbing, and quarters, including encampments, are considered in 
the sixth and an illustrative appendix, with an alphabetical list of re¬ 
ferences, completes the work. A bold, independent, and patriotic spirit 
distinguishes the criticism of M. de Ponblanquc^ clearness and copious¬ 
ness of exposition, and comprehensiveness and general acciu'acy of 
information, chara<^rize a work which promises to be generally ser¬ 
viceable, if not officially authoritative. 

The rise and progress of the fourth estate of the realm is a subject 
not less im^rtant than the organization of the British army. The 
history of British journalism® has accordingly furnished Mr. Andrews 
with a succession of topics connected with the newspaper press. The 
JBnfflish Mercury is still currently believed to have been the first national 
journal. It has long since, however, been pronounced and proved to be 
a forgery, for which neither occasion nor motive can ho assigned, at¬ 
tributed by Mr. Watts to the second Lord Hardwicke, and considered 
by the elder Disraeli as aJcu Seeprit of historical antiquariamsm con¬ 
cocted by Birch, who preserved it among his papers, and bis friends the 
Yorkes. Exduding the JSnyliah Me^'curle as an imposture from 
tile ranks of jouriiidistic precedence, Mr. Andrews maintains that the 
real forerunners of our newspapers were certain bookes printed of 
newes, of the prosp^mis successes of the King’s Majcbtie’s arms in 
Scotland^’ (Henry VIII, 1644). Several papers relating to foreign 
afikirs are by the Harleian manvneribe” declared to have been issued 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth, but none of these are preserved in the 
British Museum. News-sheets and pamphlets were abundant in the 
rei^ of James I« The first of any regular scries of newspapers is 
entitled The Weekly Kewee from Oemtanie^ and bears date 

28|d Mi^, 1622. A host cf Mercuries, the favourite appellation 
Ot the papers of tiie time, appeared in or about 1645. Their principal 
writers were Matehmont, Hedhami John Birftwb^ and Peter 
Hitylin. The first advertisiBg organ wae the Impartial Intelligencer^ 
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1G48; the first illustrated paper was London^ 9 Intelligencer, 1643 5 the 
firht liceuser of the press was Gilbert Mabbot, 1647 ; the court 
or^an was the Oxford Gazette, 1665; the first cotumerdal paper was 
published by Roger L’Estrange, 1675; the first literary peper was 
entitled Merewnue Lihrmus, 1680 ; the fil'st sporting papery the 
Jockey^8 Intelligencer, was issued in 1688, and the first memcal paper 
iu 1686. In 1702 appeared the Daily Courant, the first daily paper; 
and the first newspaper-tax was levi^ 1st August, 1712. Fourteen 
years after was published the first number of a political paper pos^ 
sessiag undoubt^ historic significance, The Orajtmtan, under the edw 
torship of Nicholas Amherst, assisted by liord Bolingbroke and Pul- 
teney# Buch is a rapid sketch of the history of the press in its origin 
and early development. Its subsequent expansions and transforma¬ 
tions, with an enumeration and doscription of its principal organs, 
their form, date, and size, are recorded with proximate accuracy. 
Sketches of the founders of the principal papers, and of many of the 
notable men who have gained a name by journalism, or conferred 
honour on it by the splendour of their own previous or subsequent 
reputation, add to the interest of these two informing and amusing 
volumes. Mr. Audrewb’ work, however, can only be regarded as a 
contribution to a liistory of British journalism. He has neither a 
liistoncal nor philosophicsd mind; he docs not treat journ^ literature 
as a rciilj&x of national life and thought; he does not give you the 
characteristic exposition of the period, the paper, the journalist, which, 
would make liis book final and exclusive. Far from beipg perfect, it 
is not even free from easily avoidable errors and unaccountable omis¬ 
sions ; but it is a pleasant, gossiping, instructivo, and generally cre¬ 
ditable production. 

The practicability and advantage of railway communication in 
European and Asiatic Tui’key are indicated iu ^ brochure^® by Sir 
Macdonald Stephenson. The line wliich the chairman of the Smyrna 
braa^ch recommends is designed to traverse Eutopeau Turkey either by 
the direct road across the Balkan or by way of the pass near Aidos, 
connecting the western network of railways with the port or ports 
nearest the east. In Asiatic Turkey the trunk line would be con¬ 
tinued from Constantinople towards Sivaa, and thened ^^er south¬ 
east by Hiarbekir, or south-west by Iscanderoon, into the dooab of 
the Tigris and Euphrates. The distanee from the Channel port to the 
port on the Persian Gulf is computed to be 2800 miles; thence to the 
Indus is UOO miles. A third step would connect t^ East India 
trunk lin^ through the Nepauleae range of the Himakyshs with the 
river Sampoo, and open up the entire trade with China, by means of 
the rivers Yeangtsekumg and Maykiang. Tho expense of coxistraotinjg 
the Smyrna an| Akita Radway is estimated by the author of 
pamphlet at 7^5 per oout. less than tho cost of EngUsh railroads a few 
years since. The appendix attached to the Remarks” contains fiiXe 
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planafcory letters and reports. A. large and elaborate map of Turkey, 
in addition to those which the pam^et contains, has been prepared 
by Sir J. Macdonald stopheubon to illustrate his propositiocfaj and is 
published separately, 

Mr. J, D, Gardner has* travelled much in European Turkey, and has 
resided a whole spring in Greece, and part of a summer in the Ionian 
Isles.^^ The mass of the lonians are Greek; but a large portion of 
the landowning aristocracy are of Italian origin. Mr. Gardner regards 
them as cow ardly, insolent, and quite unfitted for unrestricted self- 
government. The protectorate of England be jironounocs to have 
issued in admirable n*sults—the guaranteo and safety of the Ionian 
Sea, an accession of freedom to the commonalty of the Islands, im¬ 
proved laws and excellent roads, security for life and pi'operty, light 
taxatmn, and a free Parliament. Mr. Gardner condemns the pliilan- 
thropio and sentimental legislation and diplomacy of Lord Grey, Lord 
Seaton, SirE B.Lytton, andMr.Gladstone. Philhellcnism he denounces 
as absolutely mischievous. In moral qualities he places the Greeks far 
below the Slavonians and Turks. More than half the so-called Greek 
population is made up of Vlacks and Albanians. The poverty of Greece 
is greater than that of Turkey. Four-fifths of her sod arc waste. 
Treachery, prate, audacity, and tricky cleverness are the characteristics 
of the modiern Greek. On the other hand, the Turks are rajudly im- 
proring. The policy of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe is the policy of 
common sen^. The elevation of the Rajahs is in qiuct progress, and 
they will ultimately become masters of the country. The remedy for 
existing evil in the Ionian Islands, according to the pamphleteer, is 
the abolition of Lord Seaton’s impracticable constitution, tbe adoption 
of a straightforward system worked by such a man as Sir Thomas 
Maitland, and the extinction of the free press. The machinationh of 
Russia and the commercial wisdom and enterprise ot Austria arc 
laigely commented on towards the close of the pamphlet; and Govern¬ 
ment and capitalists are invited to revive the ruined tralHc of Lurazzo, 
and to make the Ionian Islands the hinge of British commerce in all 
the seas of the Levant. 

In Mr. Blakesley’i “Four Months in Algeria”^^ we have a scho- 
Iwly and valuable production. Topographical description and liisto- 
ricaJ research, political remark tuid antiquarian speculation, give interest 
and variety to its pages. Flying from the inclemency of an English 
winter and spring*, Mr. Blakef^y embarked at Marseillos in a steamer 
belonging to a private French company, on 31st December, 1867, drop¬ 
ping anchor in the harbour of Algiers, after a prosperous voyage of forty- 
four hours. Durii^g the months of Novembw, December, January, and 
February, there is usually a great deal of rain at Algiers- The drizzling 
wither of England is unknown ; hut the downpour is ^vish and vehe¬ 
ment when the wet season arrives. There are# however, clear, bright 
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intervals even during this period. At the end of February, tho tem¬ 
perature of the atmosphere is that of an English May or June. Tho 
greatebt peril vrhicli an invalid has to encounter during an Algorioa 
winter, arises from the passage of the southern blast over the snow. 
For its sheltered position, Oran, during this season of the year, is pre¬ 
ferred by Mr. Blakesley, as a domicile. The town of Algiers, with its 
ancient remains, its Moorish streets, its faubourg Bab-azoun, mosques, 
gardens, and monuments, is well described in tho second chapter of 
this book. The Spanish settlers, the clergy, the Sisters ol’ Charity, 
tho orphan schools of agriculture, Pagan and Jewish customs, and 
juggling exorcisms, are the subjects of the third chapter. In the three 
or tour following chapters Mr. Blakesley describes the ascent of the 
Sahel, the French invasion, Arab communism, agricultural colonics, 
and clerical establishments; the people and goveniment of Kabylo; 
Oran and its geologically interesting neighbourhood; the career of 
Abd-el-Kador, and tho heroic conduct of Cavaignac. Communistic 
experiments, Arab morals and manners, geographical description and 
zoological anecdote, a visit to Constantine, a journey to Batna, Milah, 
Guelma, a voyage to Tunis, with an account of the defence of Car¬ 
thage, its antiquities and chief localities, are the topics distributed 
through the remaining chapters, with the exception of the last, which 
is political, social, and statistical. Our author describes the native 
])opiilatiin as cowed for at least a generation; but he adds that the 
French have as yet done but little to reconcile thorn to tho yoke, and 
less to inspire a love for European civilization. He computes that 
Algeria has already cost the French 6O,OO(),O0OZ.; in return for which 
they have tho fortifications and harbour of Algiers, three diverging 
lines of road from that city to Oran, Bona, and Philipville, the elec¬ 
tric telegraph lines, and various works of drainage aud irrigation. 
Denying to the French in Algeria the organizing genius which the 
English have displayed in India, aud admitting the amount of suffering 
inflicted in the conquest ofNorth Africa,JMr.Blakesley yet declares that 
the present state of things is a gain to the native population, and a 
benefit to civilized Europe. He distrusts the working of tho new con¬ 
stitution, but predicts a fair future for the new colony under the in¬ 
fluence of increased wealth and long-continued peace. The fertility of 
Algeria, and the beauty of its scenery, are highly commended- The 
tobacco, however, cannot compete with that of the West Indies, and tho 
cultivation of cereals receives no encouragement. Olive and mulberry 
trees might be profitably reared; but the process of grafting or sorting 
the fruit is regarded by the Arabs as a contempt of the gifts of God. 
There are two curious ethnological identifications in Mr. Blakesley’s 
pages. The snake-eating guild of Aissa (Jesus) he considers to be tho 
genuine descendants of the Fsylli^ a tribe of serpent-charmers, reputed 
in the time of Herodotus to have perished in an expedition into the 
Sahara, but which ezisti^ in the Cyrenaica 500 years afterwards, and 
in the time of the Antomne«|Kere in re^te all over Greece for th^ 
skill in curing snake*bites. secona case of identifieat^n is tbM> 
of the Kabyle tribb Zouaoua (ftom which the Ztonavee'j pie derived) 
with'tho 2auekes of Herodotus. K has been remarkbd, hCWOvor, that 
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ihe people mentioned hj ite luslonao are placed on tto oafit or SOUth- 
^st of^e Zy gantes, whereas the Zouaoua of our day are located on lesser 
Atlas, between the longitudes of Bougie and Algiers. Mr. Blakeslcy’s 
volume has a map prefix^ to it not undeserving of commendation. 

W© are invited still farther eastward by Mr. Osborn,^ an American 
ckrgyxQon and pre^essor, of cultivated taste and no common accom¬ 
plishments. Crossi^ from New York to Liverpool^ reaching Paris by 
^utiiampton and Havre, then passing through Belgium, visiting 
Aix-Ia-Chapolle, Strasbourg, Basle, Qmeva, Milan, and finally embark- 
mg at Malta, Mr.^ Osborn landed at Beirut, in Syria, the best start- 
mg-point, as he thinks, in the natural order of travel, for seeing the 
^ly ^Land. The early infiuences of Phoenicia are considered iu 
Clmpter H, Kdon and Tyre, Tafed and the Lake of Tiberias, with the 
notalde localities on the way to the sacred city, are the subjects of the 
next ten chapters. At Jerusalem he remained for some time, studying 
^ antiquities, and making excursions to the Dead Sea, Jericho, Jor¬ 
dan, and other districts, and eventually returning to Joppa, to take 
Malta. Mr. Osborn’s erudition is considerable, his artistic 
^P^®®^®rthy, and his powers of ubservatiou large. He has 
sufficient comma^ of language to write always correctly, often stiik- 
wgly. His m^ and appendix prove that he is a good geographer, 
and the illustrations intimate his skill as a draughtsman. His volume 
sounds in Wblical, literary, and scientific notices. Present proofs of 
the fertility of Palestine are adduced in one of the concluding chajiters, 
and Gibbon’s verdict, founded on Strabo’s description of the country 
round Jerusalem only, is set aside by evidence collected from Tacitus, 
Ammianus, Mareelhnus, Josephus, and Procopius. Even at the pre- 
wnt day, the grape vines of the industrial settlement near the pools of 
^lomon, feouth-weit of Bethlehem, “ are reported to yield to one vine one 
hundr^ bunches of grapes, each throe feet long, and each grape three 
and a half mebes in circumference. So Indian com grows eleven feet 
high, wateavmelons weigh fi% pounds, bean-pods are thirteen inches 
m length, quince-trees yield six hundred quinces each, and a single 
citron-t^ five hundred and ten pounds of fruit.” Mr. Osborn’s 
volume u samptuously « got up,” It boasts of fifty-nine woodcuts, 
two fl^l engravings—that of Tyre really beautiful—and six chromo- 
grephie illustrations, among which the “Birds of Palestine” is the 
most successful. 


Ft6m the Hdy Land we are summoned to the Celestial Empii-e 
A Bwnd instalment of the valuable labours of the Imperial Russian 
Embassy Pekin, a portion of whose literary enterprise was noticed 
m the No. of our JSewete for 1868, requires but a brirf recital 
of the selected top^ in addition to the general appreciation which 
she work then rsemved* The j^soent volume opens with a paper on 
the origin^ajjd first adbievements Ibe Ma&b<e}iou dynasiy, succeeded 

fto. if E«t. Hojuy S. Otborn, A.M. 
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by a historical rarvey of the Chinese popi^ion, amounting^in 1842 
to more than 414 millions. An intwesting Hfc of Badd^ and a 
sketch of ancient Buddhism by Palladios, with an account of Bimaatst 
vows, and the accompanying ceremonies, by Curius, follow. Pap^ 
on tho Chinese medical art, ansesthetic agents, and hydropathy in 
China, on tho imperial or sweot-smelling ri<», tho preparation oi 
Indian ink and cosmetic paint, on salt production, the culture of tho 
potato, and finally, an essay on silk, the silkworm and its food, trans¬ 
lated froni the Chinese, complete the catalogue of contents. 

Two Works of an educational kind lie befwc us,—-M. Biot s tract 
on the parochial schools of Scotland,^® and Miss Martineau^s pamphlet 
on the endowed schools of Ireland.^^ M, Biot’s tract bears* strong 
testimony to tho merits of the Scotch system of parish schools, and 
maybe consulted with advantage % our own countrymen who are 
desirous of ascertaining clearly and promptly the characteristics ol tM 
vaunted Scotch system of education. In the first grade of didactic 
establishments are tho self-governed universities of Scotland. Inlenor 
to the universities arc the academies and grammar schools, under the 
patronage of the magistracy, partly supported by the town, par y y 
pupil payments, dcstinefb for the middle class, and attended by day 
scholars alone. Primary instruction is given in—^1, private schools, 
requiring payment from the pupils; 2, chaiity schools, on the Beli 
and Lancaster principle, partly gratuitous; and, 
blished all over tho land by Act of Parliament, The 
has at all periods encoura^jd education, but it was not till 1-®!^ that 
an Act of Council was passed ordering a school to bo established in 
each parish at the expense of tlie landowners. ^ llatilied by 1 arliainent 
iu 1G33, modified by tho Commonwealth iu 1G46, repealed m its 
altered form on tlie Bestoration, and finally re-en&cted not long after, 
it is now the foundation of tho parochial system. The laudownors 
of every parish are bound to provide a school-house, a dwelling-house 
for the master, and a garden of not less than a quarter of an ac^. 
The master’s salary,varying from about seventeeit to twenty-two pounds, 
is paid by the Jmdowners, who contribute in prt^ion to the rent ot 
their laud. laaddition to this salary, the pupils make fixed, but m- 
considerable payments. Tho minister and landownera apprtut tM 
master, subject to th& approval of the Presbytery, which examines 
previous to induction, and suspends and reniov^ him from lu^oe 
if it see fit. Questions of Utigation are decided bv the 
of the county in their quarter sessions. M. Biot eulogifl^ the 
of these schools, tho general attainments of tho pu^s, and pro¬ 
nounces the system eminently successful m tho promotion of » 
moral character, and the preparation and ex^nsion 

Scotch workmen in foreign om^wp most 

with the uninstrueted workmen of England. A preference is mu- 

15 «M. Hot ontheParoclusiSfeoda of Scotland.” Trawfetsd by BJ^ht 
Elder, and Co. 1859. 
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vmallj' given to the former above all other countrymen, while the 
latter ai’e regarded as the least respectablo and trustworthy. Lord 
Brougham's explanatory notes, and his letter to the Burns meeting, 
which accompanies thorn; render his translation of M. liiot’s tract 
still more acceptable.—The chapters which form Miss Martineau’s 
patii(»tic little work on endowed schools have already appeared in the 
J)aily Jfetca. They are now reprinted in tlio hope of awakening the 
attention of the friends of education in general, and of our legislators 
in particular, to the danger of the misapplication of Irish endowments. 
In them Miss Martincau discusses the question of intermediate t du- 
cation in Ireland and the report in which it is illustrated. A brief 
account of the institution and object of the Commission of Inquiry is 
succeeded by an historical sketch of the state of the Irish people, in 
which Miss Martincau refers us to the school legislation of Henry Vlil., 
and the diocesan establishments of Queen Elizabeth ; describes their 
failures, enumerates the earliest commissions and reports; exposes the 
present unsatisfactory state of endowments; indicates lapses, neglect*', 
and abuses; calls attention to the deficiency ot middle-class education; 
adduces sundry claims and recommendations of the Comniissionei’s; 
and concludes with a free criticism and exposure of the antagonist 
roconimendations of the Church and State exclusionists, represented 
by Mr. Stephens, These topics are treated with the fearlessness and 
intelligence which distinguish the acute and indefatigable authoress. 


SCIENCE. 

I T is well known «fchat among the lirst-fruits of the important im¬ 
provement which the microscope received about thirty years ago, 
by the application of the principle of achromatism, were those researches 
of l^rofessor Ehreuberg on Infusory Animalcules, which will indis¬ 
solubly connect his name with that i>ortion of the “ world of small,” 
so long as human eyes shall be occupied in scrutinizing its phenomena, 
and human minds shall interest themselves in the iA;crpretation of 
them. ♦ With most wonderful industry, untiring perseverance, and 
great manipulative skill, he brought together so vast an amouut of 
information in regard to the multiform types of animalcular life—he 
80 elaborately systematized and so fully expounded the results of his 
observations, that the publication of the Infusions-thiercheu” is 
felt by all who have come alter him—^however widely they may feel 
themselves compelled to dissent his doctrines—as having inaugu¬ 

rated a new era in the history of the subject; and even the authors of 
the treatise now before us/ who strenuously oppose his views as to the 
organizatioo/^d classification of Infusoria, are so sensible of what 
science f^a^ly avow the inutility of attempting 

^ Etudes sue Iss Infuaoirea et Iss Ehizopod^s.*' Bfr&louard Clapat^de et 
Johannes Laol^aann. Picmi^re Livraiaon. 4to, pp. 260, aveo *13 Planohes 
Utlu^niphices. Geneve. 1808. 
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to trace back their synonymy through pre-Ehrenbergian writers. His 
most important novelty—the separation of animalcules into %o great 
groups, of which one (consisting of the Wheel-animalcules siud thw 
allies) takes a comparatively high rank in the zoological scale, whilst 
the other remains at or near its zero—has been universally accepted, ■ 
No one any longer doubts that the Eotifera are truly ai'ticulated 
animals; an^ although Ehrenborg’s account of their structure has 
been corrected in many points of detail, yet the validity of its general 
features has received nothing but confirmation from subsetiuent re¬ 
search. The case is far otherwise, however, with regard to the lower 
group, which received from Ehrenberg the name of PolygaMrica^ on 
account of the multiplicity of stomachs which he affirmed to be the 
peculiar' feature of its organization. This idea seems to have been 
early conceived by him, as the readiest explanation of the well-known 
appearances which are seen within the bodies of these animalcules when 
they have been feeding on particles of colouring matter; and he 
thought that he could discern in certain species of animalcules not 
merely multiple stomachs, but a connecting intestinal tube. The 
observations on which the polygastric doctrine was founded, however, 
were made with instruments which would now be regarded as of little 
value; and although the authority of the Berlin professor at first 
obtained general credence for his assertions, yet many years did not 
pas.s by without the expression at first of hesitating doubts, then of 
open distrust, on the part of various competent observers. Men with 
far better instruments than he had originally possessed, affirmed that 
instead of being able to see more plainly by their means the organi¬ 
zation which he had described, they found accumulating evidence of 
its uon-existenoo; and he was repeatedly called upon to explain accord¬ 
ing to his scheme, phenomena which were adduced as indubitable 
disproofs of it. He showed, it must be adraitteu, a vast amount of 
ingenuity in support of his favourite hypothesis; admitting whatever 
ho could not deny, but Tuanaging to turn it to his own.account; and 
denying everything which he could not thus dispose of. 

A sort of skirmishing contest having been thus maintained for some 
years, M. Dujardin set lumself more formally to contest the question 
with Professor Ehrenberg in a pitched battle; but, unfortunately for 
ficionce, the basis of his system had no more validity than that (tfikigi 
opponent. Judging of Infusoria generally by observations he had 
made upon members of a group ranked among them by Profi^sor 
Ehrenberg, but now separated by common consent as of inferior r&nk 
—the Bhizopoda .^—he affirmed thatinfusory animalcules are in reality 
only to be looked upon as little particles of animated jelly, named . 
sarcode^ neither possessed of any distinct integument, nor having any/ 
proper cavity in their interior, but introducing their food into th^' 
midst of a soft homogeneous substance, in which extemporaneous 
vacuoles are formed for its reception. This notion oC'thmr extreme 
simplicity has been accepted by few without moditicMioilv bfo 
been obvious to most unpreju^tesed inqufrers, that if err^ 

in attributing to>:JFQfufcria too high an oiganization/Was , 
scarcely less m error in denying tn&t. they had any.-*imdther viw' 
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of their nature which has found favour among many of the most dis- 
iinguihhed physlo^ists of tho day, both Continental and }3riti6a^ 
aeems to have joriginated in the pereeption of the strong analogies 
which unquestioDably exist between Infusory animalcules and some 
of those simple Plants Which were Irnig confounded with them; the 
idea being that each animalcule is in fact a single cell, differing chiefly 
from the unicellular forms of vegetable life in being ablo^to introduce 
solid particles into its interior through an aperture in its celhwall, and 
in extracting their nutritive xnater^ by a process of digestion. To 
this view, however, there are many objections; and we hold it, with 
the able authors of the work before us, to be much safer to study the 
oi^ani/ation of Infusoria without any such preconceived idea of their 
nature, and to regard them as constituting a group altogether $ui 
having a strong general similarity amongst themselves, but 
cut off from most other forms of animal life hy very definite boun¬ 
daries. 


Among those who have most systematically devoted themselves of 
late years to the study of Ir^UBoria (the term which is now generally 
employed as lie equivtdent of Ehrenberg’s Polggnstricay excluding on 
the one side the Rotiferay on the other the Rhizopoda and those lower 
forms of Vegetable life which were long ranked among animalcules on 
account of their motility), MM. Lachmann, Clapar^e, and*Lieher- 
kiihu—all of them distinguished pupils of the late Professor Muller— 
have been the most conspicuous; and it has been with great satisfac¬ 
tion, therefore, that we have received the first part of a work wliich* 
will contain the results of the independent hut harmonious researches 
of the two Ibrmer, our only regret being that the third docs not 
participate in it, Wc ai’C satisfied, however, with the assurance of 
M. Claparede, that there is a very general accordance between their 
views; fio that if Lieberkuhn should embody the materials ho has 
collected in a systematic treatise on Infusoria, it would to a great 
extent be almost identical with that now brought out by himself and 
M. Lacbm^n, This accordance cannot hut ins]>ire a very strong 
confidence in the correctness of their statements; and we have little doubt 


that the Etudes sur les Infusoires et les llhizopodos" will take rank, 
when complete, as the standard monograph upon the bubject. The 
part already published contains a generd account of the structure and 
physiology of the Infusoria, excluding their reproduction which is to 
•be treated separately; also a sketch of their classification, and a de¬ 
tailed account of the families of Vorticellmay Urocentrin<t, Oj^ytridhinay 
SSntinnaideay and SurBarina^ -The illustrative figures are very artis¬ 
tically executed, and at the same time ai'e more faithful similitudes of 
the animals they repri^nt than are any we have elsewhere seen. We 
iirust that appearanct of the eucceeding parta will not bo long 

somewhat remaricablo that of the numerous treatises 
on jMioopope. which have made their appearance since the 
oGi6^pi^ m the use apd vahie of the instrument dfected 

by tlib of the principle of Ochromdasm, by far the moat 


oy tM ipimpimon ot tne pnneipie of acaromimm, oy lar tne m<m 

complete i^omd be the trork, not ^ either Bri&h> 
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French, or German savant, but of a Dutch professor. The truth ia> 
howovcsr, that although the linguistic Isolation of the Dutch natioa 
causes the outside world to know comparatively little of what is 
on in its interior, yet its men of soience are remarkably wdl informed 
as to what is ^oing on outside; the great majority of them being 
familiar alike with the German, English, and French languages, and 
making a point of keepit^ themselves mutant v^ith the progress of 
their respective depattm^ts of science in those countries. Not even 
German erudition could have produced a more complete encyclo* 
pediacal treatise than that of Dr. Harting when first published 
in the Dutch language about ten years ago. But unfortunately there 
have been few in this country who had the double qualification of 
capacity to read its language and to appreciate its scientific details ; and 
to by far the largeivnunaber of those who would be glad to profit by it, 
it has been hitherto almost a sealed hook. Wo are glad that the reception 
of the work on the Continent has been such as to induce the author to 
bring out a new edition of the work in German f and in the prepara¬ 
tion of this he has had the advantage of the services of Dr, Theile, 
who lias not only oxeeuted the translation, hut has also aided in makuig 
the additions and modifications which the advance alike in tlie theory, 
in the construction, and in the practical working of the microscope 
have rendered necessary. Notwithstanding the bulk of this volume, 
which is made up of above 900 closely-printed p^es, it contains 
nothing whatever respecting the objects of microscopic research,—^being 
exclusively devoted, in the first place, to an elaborate exposition of 
tliose optical principles to which its action is to be referred; then to 
an account of almost every form of microscope which has ever been 
invented ; thirdly, to a minute description of those various pieces of 
accessory apparatus, for the illumination, measurement, and exhibition 
of objects, which the ingenuity of opticians and mieroscopists has de¬ 
vised ; and fourthly, to a detmled account of the methods of preparing 
and mounting objects, of the use of re-agents, dissecting instruments, 
&c., and of the principal fallacies to which microscopic observation is 
liable, with the means of avoiding these. Although there is no coun* 
try where the microscope is more systematically and extensively used 
for scientific research than it is in Germany, there is none which surf' 
passes our own in the number and in^nuity of the accessory con^«, 
vances in which amateurs especiidly &Kght, and for which they are 
willing to pay; and there are very few of tb^se of which a description 
does not find a place in this work, those .even being fiuthfully recorded 
which have long since been buried in oblivion, being superseded by 
arrangements superior both in simplicity and in effic^ncy. It is not 
amiss, howeva-, to have these all brou^t togjotber, so that microscopia|| 
may see what to'avoid, as well as what is Ukely to be serviceable ^to 
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them; and the work would have lost in completeness as a history 
what it might have gained in compactness by the abridgment of this 
portion of it. It will be obvious from what we have said, that Pro¬ 
fessor Harting*8 treatise .is a mine of information which ‘Very few will 
thoroughly explore, hut to which many will have recourse for the rich 
stores it will yield to them.* 

The completion of the Cyclopsedia of Anatomy and Pliyslologj'', ty 
the publication of its last supplemwitary pai-t,® is an event too 
much interest in the annals of medical science to be passed by without 
special notice. The work was commenced not less than twenty-four 
yeai’s ago, and it was then calculated that it would be completed in 
twenty parts, the publication of which was to have been concluded 
within a few years, as had been that of the Cyelopseclia of Practical 
Medicine, the success of which had suggested this kindred under¬ 
taking. The necessity for an extension of the plan, which became 
apparent as the work proceeded, we believe with the editor to have 
been due, not so much to any insufficiency of the original scheme to 
represent the then state of anatomical and physiological knowledge, as 
to the very rapid strides which our acquaintance with many depart¬ 
ments of these sciences has undergone during the last twenty-live years. 
As Dr. Todd justly remarks— 


“Perhaps there never was greater activity of .research in any branch of 
science during a given period, than that under which the sciences of anatomy 
and physiology advanced during the last quarter of a century. Minute 
anatomy, which thirty years ago was crude and undigested, now takes a very 
high rank among the various branches of natural knowledge. During these 
yciws every tissue has been scrutinized; many obscure points have been cleared 
up; much tliat was wholly unknown has been broug^it to light. The Jidditions 
to our knowledge oj| anatomy, although there is yet ample room for fresli 
discoveries, have given a totally new phase to physiology. From being little 
more than a series of vague and ill-founded hypotheses, scarcely deserving even 
that name, it has become a well-arranged science, embracing a vast ainouut of 
clearly-defined facts, which at once form a solid basis for a superstructurc.of 
sound theoiy, and throw much light upon the various processes of animal and 
vegetable life.” 

To the same cause may be fairly attributed mucli of the delay 
which has attended the prosecution of the work; for it was the 
editor’s aim to obtain, so far as possible, the assistance of contributors 
who should fuimish to the work, not mere compilations from the 
writings of their predecessors, but the results of their own original 
researches; and for these the work had often to be kept back, either 
in consequence of the pressure of other duties on the part of those 

« ho were to have supplied them, or through their scrupulous desire 
I do ample justice to their subjects, and to avoid recording facts which 
they had not verified by actual observation. The case was very 


^ “l^e Cyclo||fiiia.of Anatomy and PLymoIogr,” Edited by Eobert B, Todd, 
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different from that of the " Cyclopsedia of Practical Medicu^ for 
if one contributor failed to fulfil bis engagements', there wei'e Scores or 
hundreds ready at a short notice to supply his place with a very re* 
spectable article; but the class of contributions which Dr^Todd aimed 
to obtain was of a muoh higher order; and there wejre many subjects 
on which not more than one or two indlvidualK in. the Icingdom WCrC 

really qualified to write. Any hlame that we might have been 
disposed to throw upon the editor for his own slackness, he has so 
fully anticipated by his own very candid confessions, that we shall 
make only one remark upon his explanations, namely this,—^that when 
a man undertakes a responsible duty, and finds that his other engage¬ 
ments interfere with its performance, it seems to us that ho ought 
either to relinquish the former, or to contract the latter. If, instead 
of editing a Cyclopaedia, the production of whose consecutive parts 
could be postponed from two months to six, from six to twelve, and 
from twelve to twenty, so that the whole has been made to occupy 
twenty-five years instead of three or four, Dr. Todd had been the 
editor of a periodical whose non-appearance at stated intervals would 
have been iniin to its success, we apprehend that he would have long 
since been forced to resign his charge into other hands by the demands 
of his hospital duties and private practice. Now, we hold that his 
engagement with the public to do all that he possibly could to secure 
the regular publication of the Cyclopsedia, was nofc less binduig upon 
him, because the unpunctuality of his contributors occasionally 
retarded the fulfilment of his pMge to bring out its successive parts 
at regular intervals ; and that in so far as he allowed other calls upon 
his time and attention to take precedence of that engagement, the 
public has a right to complain. 

However much we may be disposed to admit exCbses for the delay, 
its consequences are but too plainly apparent in the want of accordance 
between the earlier and later portions of the work, alike in regard to 
the scale and to the method according to which the subjects are treated. 
Of the articles in the first volume, a large proportion must be regarded 
as already antiquated; whilst of those in the supplementary volume 
just completed, thei*6 are some that are decidedly in advance of the 
general state of science, being original contributions of very remarkT 
able value. Taking the work as a wholes however, we should be most 
ungrateful if we were not to say that tW^ are very few articles in it 
which were not, at the time they were written, highly creditable to 
the ability and industry of their authors; and which are* not still of 
great value as being more elaborate and comprehensive accounts of their 
i*espective subjects than any which are to be elsewhere met with, save 
in the admirable “ Handworterbuoh der Physiologie** edited by Pro¬ 
fessor Wagner; whilst there are manV which still reiam, and will pro¬ 
bably long preserve, the reputation of being among those monographs 
which are admitted by common consent as forming^^jM^ure founda^ 
tions whereon the fabric of scien^ u erected. Amoft^He autliors « 
these, it is sad to seOi)^ mwiy of the most distmgtA^,c|l^ 
lived to see the compl^on-of the work to which their te 

mucli of its value and solidity: Ilutrochet^ Wv F. Edwarm^^Haimoxii, 
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Marshall Hall, Newport, and John Beid, not to mention others of less 
note, were men whom science could ill afford to spai'e; yet we can re¬ 
flect with satisfaction on the circumstance that each has contributed 
that to the Cyelopssdia which he wag specially qualified to furnish, and 

has thus left a more enduring monument of his labours than would 
have been presented by detached memoirs which might have ere long 
been forgotten save by the historian of science. 

In striking contrast with the six ponderous tomes of which the 
Cyclopaedia consists (one of its five volumes being so bulky that a divi¬ 
sion of it is indispensable for use), is a compendious treatise that has 
recently issued from the American press, by a rising young physiolo¬ 
gist, who had previously gained considerable distinction by his original 
investigations.^ His ideas of the science are based less upon the sys¬ 
tems which have been commonly accredited, than upon the investiga¬ 
tions which have marked its progress during a recent epoch; so that 
instead of interweaving the latter with the former, after the fashion 
of most systematic writers and teachers, modilying the older doctrines 
in so far as may be necessary to make them accordant with later re¬ 
searches, he has taken, as it were, an altogether new point of departure, 
and has set himself to consider on what plan and with what materials 
the fabric might be best built up, if it were now to bo erected de novo. 
There is, we think, considerable advantage to science in the occasional 
advent of fresh minds wliich do not all6w themselves to be fettered by 
its traditions, but determine to prove and examine everything for 
themselves. Unfortunately, some of these seem to differ from their 
predecessors for the mere sake of establishing a claim to originality, or 
of gratifying their own love of antagonism and fault-finding. This, 
however, is not a fault which can be laid to Dr. Dalton's charge. His 
object has been, not to invalidate the researches of others, hut to esta¬ 
blish and corroborate them by original investigation, so as to present 
to the world a compact and reliable summary of the principal verities 
of physiological science that shall be in accordance with the most ad¬ 
vanced knowledge of the time; and wo are happy in being able to recom¬ 
mend his treatise as admirably fulfilling this intention. We may differ 
from him in his estimate of the value of particulai' facts, and in the 
conclusions he deduces from them; but the work is highly creditable 
to his judgment and industi^, and is not surpassed by any with which 
wc are acquainted as a conci%p summary of human physiology, giving 
due prominence to those points whicji have the most intimate beaiing 
op medical practice. We must not omit to me^j^n that the illus¬ 
trations are neajrly all original, and are of high merit; and that the 
whole gettmg-up of the bpok does great credit to the American press. 
In passi^ from the condensed treatment of a very comprehensive 
subject, which characterised Dr., Dalton’s Human Physiol<^y, to the 
exhaustite pis^hod of. disooursing on a cmnporartively narrow topic, 

. .. . I . . . . . . . . . 

^ Sumau Flwsielogy; for the use of Students and 

PyaotSl^ere ^ Merndne.” By John u Balira, jun.^ M.D,, Professor of Phy- 
akdeg^^iild liliiynBOftpte Anatomy i» the Cofief^o.^of Phygickns and Siirgeons, 

M Ac. With wcod^SBjfrayisgs, Bcyal Svo, pp. 5P1. Philfr-. 
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which has been followed by Mr. Humpliry, -in his work on the human 
skeleton,® we find almost as great contrast as that to which’ we just 
now pointed. For in fact it seems to us that Mr. Humphry’s volume 
would have made a most excellent series of articles for such a work 2 e 

the “ Cyclopaedia of Anatomy,” whilst it is far too ponderous for ordi- 
naiy use as a text-book. We doubt not that his method is a most 
excellent one for oral exposition. 

"In lecturing cm the skeleton,” he tells us, "my practice has been, instead 
of giving a detailed account of the several parts, to request the members of the 
class, each day, to get up the deswiptive anatomy of certain bones, with the 
aid of some work on osteology. On the subsequent day I tested their acquire¬ 
ments by viva voett examination, and endeavoured to supply deiicicucics and to 
coirect errors. I also added such information,—physical, physiological, patho¬ 
logical, and pvactical,—as I had been able to gather from my own observa¬ 
tion and researches, and which was likely to he useful and to excite an interest 
in the subject. The additional information, thus collected, forms, in great part, 
the material of the present volume; which does not profess to give a reguktr 
description of the bones, and is not, therefore, intended as a substitute for any 
of the existing manuals of anatomy, but is rather supplementary to them.” 

The method of treatment most suitable for lectures, is not always 
that which is best adapted for the reader of a written exposition; and 
whilst we give Mr. Humphry tho highest credit for the industry he 
has shown in the collection of his materials, and for the judgment 
with wliich he has disposed them, we can scarcely anticipate that there 
are many students possessed of sufiicient patience to wade through a 
volume of six hunclred pages upon the skeleton alone. The part re¬ 
lating to the joiuta seems to us to be tho one most worthy of atten¬ 
tion, this subject not being ordinarily dwelt upon in anatomical works 
witli a fttlness at all proportionate to its practical importance. 

The Philosophy of Voice and Speech,® accordiag'to Mr. Hunt’s idea 
of it, consists of an aggregation of shreds of anatomy, pliysiology, 
and acoustics, with patches of philology and rhetoric, pieced together 
with very little unity of design. We have first a series of cha[»tcr3 
headed—Itespiration, The Nervous System, Sound, The Organ of Hear¬ 
ing, The Vocal Apparatus, The Organs, of Articulation, Production of 
the Voice, On Language in Qanerfi^ Ventriloquism and Speaking Ma¬ 
chines, General Survey of the Elements of Speech; and then we go on 
to another series on the Origin of Language, Primitive and Cognate 
Languages, Origin and Development of the English Language, Origin 
and Progress of *\^ritingj Analysis of the English Alphabet, English 
Orthography af{^j|Prthoepy, Pasilogy and Pasigraphy, Disorders of Ihe 
Voice and Defective Articulation, Deaf-Dumbness and Muteism, Cul¬ 
tivation and Management of the Voice, Oratory and Public Speaking* 
Now, of the greater part of these subjects it is obvious that Mr. HunPs 

® "Alkeaiise on tlie HamaA Skeietox^ mcladmg the JeMs.” By George 
Murray Humpbiy, Esq., M.B. (Cantab.),,X 4 ectiiier on Surgery and 
Anatomy in the Cambridge University .Mraioal School Xtoyal ^o, pp. 020^ 

60 Lithographic Plates. Cambridge gnd London. 1859. .'.: '^’:'';/ 

« " A Muioal of the !mukMO|^ of the Voice and Speech, . 

to the English LangnsM and toe* Art of Puldic t^^eaking.” 

Fh.D., E.S.A., MJIS.L, &C. &o* PostSvo, 422. London; . 1^59# 
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knowledge is very shallow, and that it has been picked up at second¬ 
hand, without anything that can be called study of his own. The out¬ 
line of the nervous system, for example, is a mere anatomical descrip¬ 
tion, including much that Jias little to do with the subject, and not 

touching upon the points that are of the greatest importance to the 
right understanding of the mode in which the organs of speech are 
brought, through ^e instrumentality of the nervous system, under the 
control of the mind. Thul, for example, although a knowl^go of the 
dependence of all volunWy muscular action upon guiding sensations is 
of fundamental importance to the right understanding of the state of 
deaf-dumbness, and of the employment of the best means for teaching 
deaf-mutes to speak, we do not find a word upon the subject in any part 
of the book. In discussing philological questions, Mr. Hunt is obviously 
venturing completely out of his depth; and the confidence with which 
he pronounces upon questions as to which the learned ore at issue, would 
be very amusing, if it. did not excite a feeling of regret at the erro¬ 
neous impressions which* the author will communicate to the readers 
who wiS doubtless be attracted by the title of his book, and by his 
reputation (which we believe to he well deserved) in the treatment of 
stammering and defective articulation. His chapters on these last 
subjects are so slight and superficial, that they would seem intended 
rather to conceal than to make known what Mr. Hunt is capable of 
telling the world in reference to them. He has, of course, a right to 
keep his system to himself so long as he thinks proper to do so; but 
to publish a work on the philosophy of the voice and speech, in which 
no clue is given to what he maintains to he the most successful method 
of remedying these imperfections, strikes us as something very like a 
sham. 

Hr. Hohinson^ is ui^ressed, by the experience which he has had in 
the management of a private lunatic asylum near Gateshead, with 
the belief that much more may be effected for the prevention and cure 
of insanity than is at present in operation; and he dwells upon the 
following points as specially worthy of attention 

“1. The further investigation of the causes of mental disorders, and the 
general diffusion of infovination respecting them. 2. Greater attention to the 
physical and moral education of all classes of society, and tho prevalence of a 
more simple and natural mode of living. 3. The treatment of insauity in its 
earlier stages, and during the period when its approach is heralded by premo¬ 
nitory symptoms, such ^ unusual eccentricities, qaasclcss<dislikcs, &c. 4. The 
prosecution of farther investigations into the physiology ao^tpatholo^ of the 
nervous system, im as to increase cur knowledge of the cdKitions afficting its 
higher functioiu in health and disease. 5. The institution of inquiries into the 
special properties and peculiarities of action of narcotic and sedative substances, 
vriiether oi Tegetabls origin, or called into existence by recent experimental 
researches in organic ohemistry/' * . 

These Bubjfi^nre discussed by Hr. Bobinson in a sensible and judi¬ 
cious we think that he lays teo much stress on the 

phyaical'and^^littie on the psychical conditions which tend to de- 

1 ^ "Chs UMtfKivention and Treatment cf Mental Disorders.’* By George 
Bolnnsoia^l^.^ f fto. PostfiTO, pp. 228. Loudon. 1882. 
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vclope insanity. To us it is evident that, in proportion as the functional 
activity of the brain is called into play, there must be a tendency to 
irregularity, if its operation bo not carefully controlled; and that the 

most important aims of every intelligent (^ucator should' be, on the 

one hand, the cultivation and discipline of the will, so as to give 
to it an autocratic domination over the current of thought and feeling; 
and on the other, the direction of the feelings and tastes towards 
healthful and ennobling pursuits^ so as to give the highest action to 
the motive powers, and at the same time to secure a sufficient variety 
of occupation. 

There can be no question of the wisdom of the legislature of 
Philadelphia in determining, as it did in the year 1836, on a Geological 
and Mineralogioal survey of that State; nor could ifc have been placed 
in better hands than those of Professor H. Rogers nnd his able assis¬ 
tants. But what was so well begun should have been as well carried 
through. Notwithstanding that the legislature was made aware at 
the commencement of the work that it would occupy at least ten 
years, it ceased to make any grants for the purpose after the expiration 
of the sixth; and for throe years Professor Rogers, with a rare devo¬ 
tion to his great object, continued to prosecute his survey not only 
without remuneration, but at a great expense to himself. Having 
collected and systematized his materials, he deposited them with the 
State Government in 1847, for the purpose of publication. No stop 
was taken with this view, however, until 18ol, when funds were 
gi’anted for the revision of such portions of the field-work as, from 
the rapid development of the mining districts of the State, required re- 
survey, and for the publication of the Report itself. Again, however, 
through official mismanagement (probably resulting from that system 
of political jobbery which seems to prevail in the United States from the 
highest to the lowest members of the governing body), a large portion 
of the funds set apart for the purpose was lost, and Professor Rogei^ 
had again to proceed upon his own resources. At last, however, a 
vote was passed, placing the whole material in his own hands, with a 
grant for its publication, which has proved far froo sufficient to meet 
its cost, the defidency having again to be supplied from the author’s 
own pocket, until ho shall be reimbursed by the sale of the work. 
We feel, then, that we owe but little to the State of Pennsylvania for 
this truly admirable production;® whHst, on the contrary, we find 
ourselves indebted to its author, not oply for the labour and scientific 
ability he has" gfodigally bestowed uMn it, but also for the noble 
sacrifices he has made in order to do full justice to his subject. The 
greater part of tlic work consists of details which are chiefly inte¬ 
resting and valuable to Pennsylvanians i the various parts of their 
State being systematically described, their geologicid and mineralogioal 

-----:-^-:-:-f-r 

B ‘*Tbe Geology of Petm^lyania; a Government Survey* With a.Genend 
View of the GeoU^ of the United States, Bsaays on the Coal-formation and its 
Foasils, and a Desor^fimi of the Coal-fields of' North Anikica ikd Great Britan." 
^ Henry Darwin ^gerS, State Geologist, Professor of Natitfal History in the 
Univer^ty of Glasgow; Xvro volmnes^ 4to, with numerous {%tea ami Maps. 
Hdinburgb, London, and Philadelphia. 1858. .'' ^ 
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structure detailed, and the most important peculiarities of their phy* 
sical conformation indicated. 

The scientific geologist of every* country, however, will find abun¬ 
dant material for profitoble study m the extraordinary development of 
the palsBOzoic series of rocks over this large area, which presents no¬ 
thing ziioro recent than mesozoic red sandstone; and especially in the 
varied phenomena presented by the numerous coal-basins, with the 
results of the igneous disturbances to which they have been subjected. 
But he will be especially interested in the general sketch of the 
geology of the United States, in the essay on the conditions of the 
physicu geography attending the production of the pakeozoic strata 
of the United Stetes, in the description of the organic remains of 
those strata, and in the essay on the laws of structure of the more 
disturbed zones of the earth’s crust—this last being the vehicle for the 
systematic development of the view some years ago put forth by 
Professor Bogers as a deduction from his researches upon the Appala¬ 
chian and other mountain-chains, that elevations which extend along 
continuous lines of the earth’s crust are the results of successive 
earthquake-waves, whose form, when it has undergone no subsequent 
alteration from the surface-action of water, or from additional subter¬ 
ranean disturbance, remains stereotyped (as it were) in the contours of 
the successive mountdns and valleys. Besides these supplemental 
essays, the second half of the second volume (each part of which is 
really a volume in itself) contains a valuable summary of the extent 
and productiveness of the various coal-fields of North America, and of 
the deposits of coal md iron in Great Britiun. The illustrated maps, 
views, and sections, as well as the figures' of fossils, are most admi¬ 
rably executed, and do great credit to the establishment of the 
. Messrs. Johnston o{ Edinburgh; to obtain whose co-operation we un¬ 
derstand it to havo been, that Professor Hogers determined upon 
]^n^ng out the work in this country inst^d of in the United 
States. It was during a residence^ in Scotland which was only in¬ 
tended to be temporary, that he was led to become a candidate for the 
Professorship of Natural History in the University of Glasgow; his 
appointment to which, we trust, has fixed him amongst us. 

We have Iclt ourselves too Htile space to speak of a valuable treatise 
on Physical Geography, which has just appeared at Berlin, as the first 
of a series which is to embrace the whole Erdkunde,” or Descrip¬ 
tive Geography.® It is bas^ as it should be, on geology; and its 
treatment of tneaubject is so philosophical and comprehensive, that we 
can strongly recommend it to such as wish to make a systematic study 
of this department of scienoe. 


• ** Handbuch der TPhysiBcben Geog^phi^.* Von Guatav Adolph von Kltideu,. 
Dr. Phil,, Professor an der slSUltischen Gewfobesohule su Berlin. Mit 271 
Holssohnliteii. 8to, pp, 99^. Berlin. 1889* 
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T he first and second volumes of Eawlinjson’s ‘^Herodotus*' were 
reviewed in our October number. The third volume now solicits 

attention^ It contains a translation of the fouJrth, fifth, and sixth 
books of the “ History of Herodotus,” faithfully and pleasantly 
executed, with their corresponding appendices. The fii*st appendix 
comprises three essays. 1. On the Cimmerians of Herodotus, and the • 
migrations of the Cymric race; 2. On the Ethnography of tlio 
Europeans, Soyths; and 8. On the Geography of Scythia, Rejecting 
the view of Niebuhr, that the Scythians of Herodotus were a Tartar or 
Mongolian raco, on the grounds that the physical resemblances are 
slight, and those of manners and customs by no means close, the 
writer of the essay comes to the conclusion, for philological reasons, 
that they were an Indo-European race. “Language,” as Mr. Orote 
correctly observes, “is the only sure test,” and language pronounces 
unmistakeably in favour of the Indo-European, and against the 
Mongol theory, the Scythlc words which remain to us pi'esenting thirty 
to forty roots capable of identification with well-known Indo- 
European terms. It would further appear that they were a distinct 
race, being neither Slaves, Celts, nor Teutons, and that they are now 
no longer existent; while the Cimmerii of the Black Sea region of 
Armenia and Central Persia continue to exist as Cymri in the moun¬ 
tains of Wales. The Scyfchs, like the Mexican Aztecs, have been 
swept away by the current of immigration. The second appendix has 
two essays—1; On the early histoiy of Sparta; And 2. On that of the 
Athenians. In general correspondence with the conclusions of Mr. 
Grote, the .writer differs from that historian esn minor points of 
political interest and scholarly accuracy or completeness. Thus he 
maintains, in opposition to Mr. Grote as well as to Miillcr and Thirl- 
wall, the reality of the l)arbarous practice of the Krypteia, by which 
the bravest and most aspiring of the Helot class were secretly made 
away with at the will of the Government. Referring to Mr, Grate’s 
description of the Lycurgean discipline as at once the inost copious and 
exact which exists in our language, he endorses Mr. Grote’s reversal of 
the received view of the equalization of property ascribed to Lycurgus. 
The early history of Athens is considered to end with Solon. A rapid 
survey is taken of primitive Athetiiaa history, and the principal 
arrangements of the Solonian legislation are described, the xeaaer being 
again referred to Mr. Grote’s history for ^^the most accurate digest of 
the ancient authorities, and the most philosophical comment upon 
them to be found in the whole range of modern ligature.” The 
third appendix examines the circumstance of thcr haitle of Marathon, 
and the value cf the traditions respecting the Pelasgians. The ori« 

..■ ■■ ■■■ - ■■■ --- - - ■! 

^ '^The History Hevodotee,” Ao. jBy George Baii^ttoson, M.A., 
Asaiated by' Colonel Sir Henry l^wlmsoD, and'Sir d* G. Wilkinson, 
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ginal population of Greece Italy w,as homogeneous. The Pelasgi 
were a branch of this ethnic family, Attica was originally Pelasgic; 
and the Hellenes themselves, who in later times offered so rcmarka1)le a 
contrast to the Pelasgians, appear from the statement of Herodotus to 

have been originally oile of their tribes. In Greece Proper this 

daughter race afterwards swallowed them up. In Asia Minor they 
became mingled with the Carians, Lydians, and Phrygians; in Italy 
they were reduced to the condition of serfs. The etymology of the 
name Pelasgian is uncertain. Dr. Donaldson in his “ Varronianus” 
.Tegards Ue\ as equivalent to /ieX> black, and Butmann showed long 
ago that “ Asgi” might be considered as equivalent to Asci or Asici, 
people of Asia. Thus their name of swarthy Asiatics would mark at 
once their proper country, and their most striking physical charac¬ 
teristic. The series of maps and illustrations which enriches this 
version of the historian of Halicarnassus is very creditable. 

^ A history of Prance by the llev. J. W. AVhite,® from the earliest 
times to the year of the last French Revolution, furnishes a rcadjiblc 
account of the neighbour country, aiming at something higher than a 
mere epitome, and giving results rather than abstracts. Thus, while 
reporting the occurrences which have a general bearing on the progress 
of the nation, it does not profess to be minute in its record, or philo¬ 
sophic in its investigation. Yet there is sufficient detail to be 
interesting, and sufficient breadth of view to be attractive. Tire 
narrative is lively; the style spirited and familiar, not disdaining 
hornely illustration j and the tone popular, tolerant, and generous. 
While reprobating the atrocities of the first Revolution, Mr. White 
remarks that if all the violences and iniquities distributed over the 
period which elapsed from the wars of the barons to the expulsion of 
the Stuarts in England were compressed into four or five years, we 
should have little cause to look down scornfully on ttie events of that 
terrible epoch in France. As a succinct, yet., satisfactory and 
animated summary of French history, Mr. White’s volume is entitled 
to recommendation. 

'Die tenth volume of Louis* Blanc's “ History of the French Revo¬ 
lution*'® traverses ground often trodden, and always with shuddering. 
The Reign of Terror, our author tells us, was not a system, but the 
armed and fatal q^spring of the general situation conceived by the 
injustice of the post, and engendered by the struggles and perils of the 
present. In twelve chapters M. L. Blanc describes the men and 
events of this,f&,w«tf, the cruelty of Fpuquier Tinville, the atrocious 
character of the war^of lia Vendee, and the annihilation of the 
Catholie army ai ^Sayeuay; the abandonment of Toulon by the Eng¬ 
lish ;. the campajgp ou the Rhine; the heroic ardour of Hochc; the 
military events in the,eastern Pyrenes; the barbarities under Tallien 
and Carri^'j;the development of the ^eignof Terror; the reaction 

—--.. -- 

^ * «IlistMy ot IPmieo, from the EarUest Tliiiirto^DCCOXLVIII.*’ By Rev. 
James 'White. Ediubui^h and London; Blackwood and Sons. 1859. 

. ^ “HiiiHfibiro de 2a Mvolntion Franoaise." Par M. Louis Bltuic. Tome 
dcu&ieme.' Paris, 1858. 
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a^inst the H6bertist3; the overthrow of their system; the prosecu¬ 
tion and death of Danton, whose party had become, from the fatal cha¬ 
racter of the crisis, the avant-garde of the royalist faction; the Festi¬ 
val of the Supreme Being; and the adoption of the law of the twenty- 
second Prairiel. Louis Blanc’s energetic and graphic namtive, and 

his careful research make his historical elaboration acceptable, even 
after the perusal of the cognate productions of so many men of genius 
and industry. 

The distinctive part of the present volume is the author’s view of 
the llcign of Terror, and the efforts made to resist it. There were, ho 
says, three factions—^that of Hebert, with a policy of Terror; that of 
Bobospierre, with a policy of Justice; that of Danton, with a policy 
of Mercy The two last, with Camille Desmoulins, were at first 
accordant, llobespicrre afterwards proposed to disarm the H6bertists 
by substituting a commission of inquiry in the case of persons un¬ 
justly arrested. Two men, Philippeaux and Desmoulins, deranged 
the wise provisions of llobespien'e—the former by erroneous assertions 
and unjust attacks; the latter by his policy of moderation, which took 
the appearance of a counter resolution. Camille demanded a “ Com¬ 
mittee of Clemency,” 

“ My dear RobespieiTc, old coll^ friend,” he exclaims, “ remember the 
lossoiis of history and philosophy! Love h sit^nger^ more durable than fear; 
admiration and religion are the offspri^ig of kind deeds j acts of clemeneg are the 
ladder of falsehood^ as Teriullian tells us^ by tohich the members of the Committee 
of Buhlie Safety ascend to heaven; men never climb thither on steps of blood,** 

The Hebertists, disconcerted by justice of Bobespierre, triumphed 
over the mercy of Desmoulins. There seemed, then, but two alterna¬ 
tives—a criminal indulgence to the enemies of the Bevolution, or a 
deplorable acceptance of an excessive severity. The consequences of 
this dilemma were rapidly developed. M. L. Blanc, in his vindication 
of Bobespierre, regrets that the position of sole arbiter should have 
been forced on him, and acknowledges that he forged the weapon wliich 
his enemies wielded. In adopting the maxim that the end justifies the 
means, he committed a profound error—an error for which death itself 
brings no expiation. 

“Louis XVI. and his Court,”* by M. Kende, has attained to a 
second edition, and is I’evised and enriched with now documents. The 
period of which it treats ends with the commencement of the Bevo¬ 
lution, With the accession of Louis XVI. the sentiment of a new 
political life was felt in France. ActiWt^ augmented, thought worked 
directly for the socid weal; authority sided with reason. These ch^ 
racteristic phenomena of the age are represented shwply flCnd clearly in 
the opening chapter of the work before us, Qlancmg nfi the state of 
Europe, M. Ben6e describes Frederick the Great as playing the host 
to the French Philosophy (which was not, however, allowed to cross 
the threshold of Pots^m), and the Empress Catharine of Bussia 
ooqueting with the free-thukera of France. ■ He relates the antece¬ 
dents, and sketches the character of Maurepas, Vergennes, da Muy, 

.' - ■ - - - - -r——1-- 

^ " Loaia XVI. et sa Oour.” Par Am^ddd Kende. Paris. 18d8. 
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Turgtft, Malcsherbes, and the Count do Saint Germain. The first 
chapter concludes with the Boforms of TUrgot, his disgrace and dis¬ 
missal, ** The falf of this great man,” said Voltaire, has affected 
my heart and brain like a thunder-stroke. I see only death before 
me.” In the second chapter we find an account of the financial admi¬ 
nistration of Xeckar, and tho formidable opposition to his measures, 
which ended in his downfall. Hen6e then passed over to England. 
George III. was seated on the throne, but Lord North really governed. 
He did not understand the American crisis; but thought that with 
ten thousand men he should reduce to obedience a nation of inflexible 
Puritans. The revolt of Boston, the battles of Lexington and Bunker’s 
Hill, the Declaration of Independence^ Franklin’s mission, and the 
French alliance with America, are the remaining subjects of the second 
chapter. The progress of the American war, the participation of 
France in that war under General Bocambeau and the Count de 
Grasse, the blockade of Gibraltar, the Peace of Teschen, and the death 
of the Count dc Maurepas are narrated in the third chapter; while 
the fourth treats of the education, position, and social intimacies of 
the Queen, the life and character of the King and princes of the blood, 
the superstitions which marked the epoch, and the projects of Calonne. 
The convocation of the notables, the dismissal of Calonne, the admi¬ 
nistration of Brienne, the opposition of the provincial parliament, the 
reunion of the States-General and the recall of Ncckar, his new finan¬ 
cial expedient and political projects, and some reflections on the now 
epoch inaugurated at Versailles, 6th May, 1789, close the volume. 
There is some intei^sting collateral incident and description relating 
to Franklin, Mesmer, Mirabeau, and the Queen. Marie Antoinette is 
represented os a charming but most imprudent womaa^ with an imper¬ 
fect education, and without any sense of rcsponsibilitjt. Feminine and 
beautiful, she forgot that the crown vfos something more than orna¬ 
ment. Her public levities invited suspicion; her mocking humour 
created enemies. She was renowned for her invention of soubriquets. 
Neckar she nicknamed le petit commie marchand; Turgot, Ic minietre 
negatifi the Countess of Noailles, Madame VEtiquette; and the 
French in general, mee marchandey vilaine sujete. This talent for 
raillery, with the equivocal friendship to which she was naturally 
pre-disposed, was a. serious prejudice to the Queen. Her really noble 
disposition and fascinating accomplishment Ben^e fully recognises, 
quoting Madame Campan, who testifies to the tenderness of her heart, 
her heroism in danger, ber prompt eloquence, and her chai'ming social 
qualities, ^; 

The Queexu. of France, saysM. A. Noel, who have done most for tho 
consolidation of ^tbat power which was so necessary to the prosperity 
of the French nation, are all of Spanish birth. In “Leg Beines de 
France n€^ Espagnolles,”^ he includei^. twelve, illustrious ladies, of 
rrhemx the fi»t is Brunehilde, and th# ^|s$t,the present Empress Eu- 
ggnie-Marie: "de Guzman. Brunehilde^ daughter of Athanaghild, 

— " .. . . 'I ■ ■ ' ■■■ ■ ■ 

^ “ Lei^^ibniies de France n'tee EspagoeUes/* Pgr A. Neel. Paris: Firmin 
.Didot, Freres, Fils, et 1863. 
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King of the Wisigoths, was married to Sighebert, 666. A brave and 
wise woman, she restored royalty in Austr^ia, bearing down all oppo¬ 
sition, and securing her son on the throne. In 698 her brilliant career 
was obscured by crime and cruelty. Till then respected b}’’ Popes md 
Emperors, the protectress of religion and' the fine arts, she allowed 
her love of order to degenerate into ambition, her constancy into 
ferocity, her sensibility into disgraceful voluptuousness. The horrible 
death awarded her by Chlother, King of all the Pranks, is, well known. 
Her sister Oaleswintho became the wife of Hilporic in 667. Pour 
years after slie was strangled by the king’s order. Her chief merit 
was her real or imputed goodness. Ceasing to be regarded as a woman, 
she was worshipped as a saint. Constance of Castile, the wife of 
Louis VII., died six years after her marriage (1160). A nimbus of 
glory surrounds the name of Blanche, the mother of Louis IX,, a woman 
of rare genius and masculine virtue, yet possessing all the tact and 
charm of her sex. She was worthy to protect the heritage of Philip 
Augustus, which she preserved in its integrity for her son the Saint- 
King. Isabella of Arragon, Jane of Navarre, Eleanor, Anne, iuad 
Maria Thei’esa of Austria, are by Mr. Noel associated with her in 
fame. It was their privilege to defend the principle of royal authority 
and monarclucal unity against msunectionary feudalism, or the troubles 
and dangers of the Fronde. 

The third volume of Mr. Prescott’s “ Life of Philip the Second,”® 
abounds in interest. It contains thirteen chapters. They present 
three leading topics—the Rebellion of the Moriscoes, the War with 
the Turks, and the Domestic AfPaii*s of Spain, Beginning with the 
Conquest of Spain by the Arabs, and the struggle between the two 
races, Mr. Prescott comments on the religious intolerance of the 
Spaniard, the suppression of the Mahometan worship outward con¬ 
formity to Christianity. Abandoning their natural habits, the Moorish 
population occupied the mountain range of the Alpujarras; and there, 
with patient labour, constructed terraces from the rocky soil, or clothed 
the b^d sides of the sierra with the delicious verdure of vines. Se¬ 
cluded among his native hills, the Moor cherished those sentiments of 
independence which ill-suited a conquered race. The bockslidings of 
the New Christians,” and adhesion to some hereditary usages, sharp¬ 
ened the feelings of jealousy and hatred with which the Spaniards re¬ 
garded the Moriscoes# Stringent measures were called for by the 
clergy, prepared by the Government, and proclaimed at Grenada. The 
edict was enforced, and the Moors resisted. Aben Humeya - waa 
crowned, the Christian population attacked, and a horrible massacre 
perpetrated. Aben Parax called on all true believers to arm, and tra¬ 
gical dee^ were wroi^t. The night cncampmait stjLanfarou, with, 
a hundred watchfires on the hill-t^ lighting up the sky, and the wild 
notes of the musical iustrumenis, and shriU war-cries of the Moors i 
the bravery of the Andalusimikni^tB; thecaptmreof Bubion, Jubiles; 
the flight to the' Sierra ; the evacuation of Las Gucyaras; the 


” ** History of the Rrign of Phi% the Seeood, King of Spain.”WilUaax 
Prescott, Yol. HI. London: Boutledge. 1869. 
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massacre ordered ty Mondtjar; the heroism of Ahen Aboo, and escape 
of A ben Humeya, are described in the third and fourth chapters. Tho 
early life of Don John of Austria; his command in Grenada; the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Moors fyom that city, with its ruinous effects; the 
assassination of Aben Huin’eya; the repulse atOrgiba; the investment 
and demolition of Galera; the achievements of guerilla warfare; the 
murder of Aben Aboo; the suppression of the rebellion, and the final 
expulsion of the Moriscoes from Spain, arc the subjects which complete 
the first main section of this history. The war with the Turks, related 
in three chapters, follows. In it the fall of Famagbsta, the battle of 
Lepanto, the annihilation of the Turkish fleet, the exploits of Fai*nese, 
and Don John’s mission to Genoa, are the more noticeable topics. The 
third princip^ division of this volume,on the domestic affairs of Spain, 
oxhibita Philip as a sedulous and frugal prince, fond of solitude, but 
fatally given to procrastination. It exposes the degeneracy of tho 
groat nobles, their loss of political power, and the depressed condition 
of the commons. Tlio Cortes, though they had lost the lever that 
operates on the royal will:—control of the supplies—still retained some 
portion of the old Castilian spirit, I'cmonstoting with the king, and 
watching over the^ interests of the nation. Philip appeal's as the 
champion of the faith, an administrator and supervisor of artistic opc- 
rations. The last chapter contains a detailed accoxint of the erection 
of the Escurial, and ends with Philip’s marriage with Anne of Austria, 
his fourth and last wife, and her death in the eleventh year of her reign. 
Mr. Prescott’s new volume displays the old charm of style, his vivid 
narrative power, and his customary philosophic speculation. The 
work remains unfinished. The eloquent historian never again will 
handle pen. 

Thierry’s «Fomiation. and Progress of the Tiers Etat, 6r Third 
Estate in France,translated, a few years since, by .the Eev. Francis 
D. WcUs, \rith apparent fidelity, is a fresh additicfti to Mr. Bohn’s 
otandard Library, Augustin Thierr 3 ’’is best known in England by 
Ins “Histoire do la Conquete de TAngletcrre,” a hook of sterling 
inorit, notwithstanding his theoretical and historic exaggeration of tho 
influence of race. The work, which forms the principal part of tho 
volume under review, is, lie tolls us, tho summary of all his labours re¬ 
lative to France, It was composed as an introduction to the collection 
of unpublished records of the “ History of the liers Etat.” Carrying 
his observ^ions babk to the distance of seven centuries, and thence 
bringing them down to the state of things around him, the author 
remarked a regidai' succesriOn of civil and political progress. At each 
stage he recognised the same nation and the same monarchy, concur¬ 
rently modified* W the same circumstances, and finely consecrated by 
a new of union. So considered, the history of France pre¬ 

sented a ^^iful unity and simplicity. -This appearance, however, of 
order was Entirely dissipated by of February, 1848, 

---__ 

•n ^ ^ tlie Tiers litat, or Third Estate in France.” 
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and the France of the pliilosophic historian seemed to be thrown into 

as much confusion as the France of the existing generation. A feeling 
of despondency induced M, Thierry to suspend his work, and the History 
of the Third Estate terminates with the reign of Louis XIV, A first 
edition, annexed to the initial Tolutne of the Eecueil dos Monuments 
infidits do I’Histoire du Tiers Etat,” was published in 1850; the pre¬ 
sent edition, with some revisions, in 1853. To appreciate the purpose 
of the historian, it is necessary to fix the true sense of the words*27ertf 
Biai. The popular notion is, that this third order then answered to what 
is now called thehouryeoisic; that among the classes, out of the pale of 
the nobility and clergy, it held a superior rank. An invention of yes¬ 
terday, this opinion is contradicted by ancient documents, authentic 
acts of monarchy, and the spirit of the reform movement in 1789. The 
order of Louis XIV, fol* the convocation of the last States-General, 
designated as members of the Tiers Etat all the inhabitants of the 
cities, boroughs, and rural districts, French by birth or naturalization, 
of the age of twenty-five years, having a fixed residence or entered on 
the list of taxes. Thus the Third Estate is, in reality, the whole 
nation, with the exception of the nobility and clergy. This definition 
marks the extent and limits of the subject. The starting-point of M. 
Thierry’s history is the confusion produced in Gaul by the subversion 
of the Koman Empire, and the German conquest. To this epoch must 
we look for the repi^sentatives of that mass of poi*sons of all condi¬ 
tions which, in the language of the feudal regime, was known by the 
common name of la rotura. From the sixth to the twelfth century 
it follows the destiny of the mass; it finds a wider field in the grand 
period of the revival of the free municipalities, and the reconstitution 
of the royal power; its course becomes simple and regular through the 
period of the monarchy of the State, and that of the absolute mo¬ 
narchy up to the States-Goneral of 3.789, when \hc division which 
separated the msgority of the nobility and the minority of the clergy 
ceased, and the national family, to use the emphatic expression of the 
President of the first congress of the popular sovereignty, became 
complete. M, Thierry holds that the history of the Tiers Etat and 
that of the royal power are indissolubly hound together, one being 
the counterpart of the other. From the accession of Louis le Gros to 
the death of Louis XIV., each decisive epoch in the progress of the 
roture corresponds in the series of reigns to the name of some great 
king or minister, the eighteenth century alone showing an exception 
to this law of our national development. For these and other reasons 
M. Thierry decided on closing his labours with the reign of Louis 
Quatorze, instead of bringing them down to 1830, as he had at. first 
intended, in the belief that the alliance of the national tradition and of 
the principles of liberty was resumed under the fresh forms of consti¬ 
tutional government of 1814 and 1830- The extinction of ancient 
slavery; fusion of races an^ rife of the medisev^ bourgeoisie; the par* 
liament of the thirteenth ; the third estate under Charles V, 

VI., VIL, Louis XT., and suctee^ng kings; with the States-Gencral 
of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and sevent^nth centuries; the of 

Eichclieu, the Fronde, Louis XlV., and Colbert, are the topics of the 
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first nbe chapters; while the social character of the reign of the Grand 
Monarque, and its influence on the progress of the Tiers Etat, ore de¬ 
scribed in a concluding chapter. Two important fragments accompany 
this historical essay—the first is a picture of the ancient municipal 
constitutions of the cities of France, valuable for the insight it affoinls 
into the law and government of the middle agea, and as an inventory 
of our old experiences In the matter of political liberty: the second 
fragment is a study on the establishment of the communal constitution of 

Amiens—a written charter of the twelfth century, which, though not 
the work of deep reasoning, lasted five hundred years. To our me¬ 
diaeval ancestors M, Thierry aserid}es the possession of a practical saga¬ 
city in which thrfr descendants are deficient—that quality of the 
politician and citizen which consists in perceiving distinctly what is 
required, and in cherishing patient and persevering aspirations. For its 
soundness and breadth of view, its clear and enlightening exposition, 
textual research, and historic comment, this work deserves our grateful 
commendation. 

Descending to the present period wo find a contemporary histoiy by 
Dr. Adolf Schmidt,® written in his native language with something of 
Frencll clearness and English strength, without violent partialities, 
but also without distinctly determined views. The conciliation of 
political and ecclesiastical claims is the only method, says our author, 
of approximating Austria and Germany ; and the indispensable con¬ 
dition of a reconciling policy is the destruction of the old Austrian court- 
party. Dr, Schmidt’s history is composed of two principal constituents. 
1, A sketch of events in Franco from 1816 to 1830; and 2, a narrative of 
social and political occurrences in Austria from 1830 to 1848. The 
materials which have contributed to its formation are the ambassadors’ 
despatches of tiie ^wiss employes in Paris and Vienna, the. archives 
in ]^rne and Paris, the ** Histoire de la llestauration,” by Lubis, and 
an analogous work by Boulle. In the Frendb portion of his 
book Dr. Schmidt somewhat dramatically introduces Napoleon’s 
cradle, and Napoleon gravely pronounces the reign of Louis XVIII. 
professedly constitutional in character. A reaction in favour of 
royalty, however, of which Artois was the rallying point, set in before 
the king’s death. Charles X. is designated “ a Frenchman too much.” 
The mask at lei^h falls; the cliarter is violated; the explosion of 
the tiireeglorious days occur; the sailor king of England exclaims— 

The fellows arc all mad,” and Francis 1. of Austria supplies the moral 

This comes of not keeping one’s word/’ From this resume of fifteen 
years of FrenA history bur historian proceeds to the consideration 
of Austrian .ftffiurs. Francis I. and Jlfettemich are allotted a ch^ter. 
The impressions and consequences of the July Eevolution; the Poles 
and Italians; the Duke of Keiohstadt, and bow he lived, hoped, and 
sufferedvariations in Aostrian policy as r^arded Switzerland and 
Germany; Prussia and Frederic Willia^:4II.; Ferdinand I.; Athens; 
Cracow; Beriin; Borne ; the Chnrcli a3|d the Jesuits; constitutional 
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convulsion and revolutionary dissolution, are the subjects treated in the 
second portion of this histoi^ of our own time. 

“Chateaubriand ct son Temps,*’® by the Comte de Marcellus, dis¬ 
appoints the expectation which the title awakens. It is not a life of 
the poet-statesman nor a record of his times. The author, regarding 
Ch4tcaubriand’s works as worthy of his youthful adoration, resumes 
hifl idolatry at an advanced period of life. His book is critical, but 
the criticism can have no interest save to fellow-worsluppcrs. One 
single work of the master whom he reveres, the “ M^moires d’Outre- 
Tombe/’ is the subject of minute, and we must think tedious con¬ 
sideration throughout the five hundred pages of which the volume 
consists. It comprises eleven sections, called studies, containing verbal 
revisions, comments, and conversation^ reminiscences. Neither entitled 
nor desirous to publisTi a new edition of these Memoirs, the Count 
de Marcellus has substituted for it a thick volume of succinct extracts, 
critical remarks, additions, and emendations. 

The “Life of Mrs.Dalrymple Elliott”is a bit of genuine auto¬ 
biography, It was composed, wo are told, at the express desire of* 
George 111,, and conveyed by Mr. Dundas, the king’s physician, to 
Windsor, sheet by sheet, as it was written by her during her residence 
at Twickenham, about the year of the Peace of Amiens, 1801. Mrs. 
Elliott’s career is remarkable. She was the youngest daughter of 
Henry Dalrymple, and was born in Scotland neaily ninety years ago. 
Her father was the distinguished bairister who gained for the plaintiff 
the cclcbi*ated Douglas and Hamilton cause. Deserting his wife, he 
went his own way, and she retumecl to the house of her father, an 
oificer in the army, where she gave birth to her youngest daughter, 
Grace Dalrymple. Educated in France, Grace, at the age of fifteen, 
returned to her father. Sir John Elliott, fascinjjited by her beauty, 
proposed and was accepted. The ill-assorted marriage end^ 
with intrigue and divorce: and Lady Elliott was removed by her 
brother to a convent in Prance. Brought over to England by Lord 
Cholmondcley, she was introduced to the Prince of Wales. An 
intimacy succeeded, and the result was the birth of a female child, 
named Georgiana Augusta Frederica Seymour. In or about 1786 Mrs. 
Elhott again left England to reside in Paris, her little daughter being 
left in charge of Lord and Lady Cholmondcley. In Paris she appears 
to have fomed another intimacy with the Due d’Orleans, to have 
moved in the first circles, and have lived in ^at splendour. Her 
undisguised loyalty subjected her to the su^icions of the Terrorists. 
She was imprisoned, with Josephine and MTadame dn Bam for her 
companions in captivity. Subsequently she was released, and lived to 
renew her acquaintwee with the former lady during the Consulate. 
On the signature of the Treaty of Amiens she assumed the name oi 
St. Maur, and trav^ed under the escort of Lord Malmesbury to 
London. Summoned by the Prince of Wales, she went to Carlton 


9 '' Chateaubriand ei son Temps'.^ Par le Comte de Marcellus. Paris, 1850. 
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Hoiise, aiid resumed her intimacy with his Eoyal Highness. Finally 
she returned to -^fleris in 1814. She is* said to have died at Villc 
d’Avray, but the year of her death is not recorded. The historical 
value of her narrative is slight, but it is the work of a clever woman, 
lively, graphic, and abounding in interesting detail. She relates facts 
connected with the fortunes of the Boyal family, md the progress of 
the terrible IteYolution. The Princess Lamballes' murder, Mrs. ])al* 

ryxnple Elliott^s imprisonment and flight, the interviews with the Duke 
of Orleans, and especially the extraordinary escape of the Marquis do 
Chansencts, aided by the courage and presence of mind of the self- 
forgetting narrator, are among the more conspicuous incidents of the 
book before us. The rapid, forcible flow of the story, without effort 
or literary pretension, gives a Defoo-like reality to its presentments—a 
reality that is like that of the highest Action. Yet there seems no 
reason for questioning its authenticity or impeaching its genuineness. 
The work is illustrate with three portraits, one of Mrs, Elliott, after 
Cosway, one of the Duke of Orleans from an original miniature, and 
one of Mrs. Elliott’s daughter, Lady Charlotte Bentinck, after Sir 
Joshua Beynolds, 

A nobler biography now awaits our notice.^^ Mr. David Masson, 
so favourably known to us by his thoughtful and felicitous volume of 
cssays,bas published the Arst volume of the Life of John Milton, nar¬ 
rated in connexion with tb© political, ecclesiastical, and literary history 
of this|ime. The diffuse title has been purposely chosen to intimate the 
charaefer of the work; to exhibit Milton’s life in its relations with the 
more notable phenomena of the period of British history in which it 
was cast. Commencing in 1608, the Life of Milton proceeds through 
the last sixteen years of the reign of James I., includes the whole of 
the reign of Charles, I,, and the subsequent years of the Common- 
vrealth and the Protectorate; and then passing the Restoration, ex¬ 
tends itself to 1674, or through fourteen years of the new state of 
things under Charles II. Itegarding Milton as a typical man of 
letters, Mr. Masson narrates the geuer^ history of the literature of the 
age in connexion with the life of its truest representative. But as the 
great poet did not stand aloof from the actual interests of his political 
party, and yet was the thinker and idealist of that party, the expo¬ 
sitor and chanmion of their views, there are incidents and tendencies 
of the Puritan Revolution which illustrate his life especially, and seek 
illustratioa ;Aroni it. * This life, says Mr. Masson, obligingly divides 
itself, with almost mechan^i exactness, into three periods, answering 
to those of they contemporary social movement, 1. The period of 
education aud.tiie minor poems from 1608—1640. 2. Prom the eom- 
mmmementvof the Civil wars to the ^Restoration, the period of his 
polemical activity as a prose writer. 3. The period of his later poetry 
and pij^ication of Paradise Lost.” Mr. Masson designs to 
devote a volume to each of .these period^, <^hile consulting the three 
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earliest memoirs of the poet by Aubrey, Wood, and Philips, referring 
•to Toland, and availing himself of the later labours of Mitford, 
Kei^htly, Edmonds, and others, Mr. Masson derives from MiIton*8own 
writings his most authentic and important infoftnation. His prose 
works, his familial- epistles, his rarely read acailemical essays and exer¬ 
cises, have all been laid umler contribution, made to reveid the manf’ 
and represent bis life, by bis present admiring biograpbcfi The lirst 
chapter in Mr. Masson’s book is on the poet’s ancestors and kindred. 
The name of Milton is identified with Mitton. There arc still fami¬ 
lies of Miltons in Shropshire and in Staffordshire, using in their arms 
the double-headed spread-eagle “ the recognised arms, there is scarcely 
room to doubt,” of the family of John-Milton. The second chapter 
recalls the old local associations of Milton’s paternal home, the Spread 
Eagle, Bread-street, Old London. Early education, and St. Paul’s 
school, where the boy was placed from the completion of his eleventh 
to that of his sixteenth year, under the care of Colett and Gill, are the 
subjects of the next chapter. Then follows a section on Milton’s 
Cambridge career, containing an account of the conditions of univer¬ 
sity life, of the poet’s studies, tiharacter, and literary productions. 
The passage in Aubrey’s MS., from which Dr. Johnson drew the 
hasty conclusion that Milton was one of the last students in either 
nnivei-sity that suffered the public indignity of corporal correction, is 
adduced by Mr. Masson. As originally witten it reports: Milton 
“ receiving some unkindness from his first tutor, Mr, Chappell, was 
transferred to the tuition of one Mr. Tovell” (Tovey). An interlinea¬ 
tion cx])Iains the unkindness (whipped him). Mr. Masson regards it 
as an interpolation, “the kind of fact that gossip delights to invent.” 
But Milton is not only said to have been whipped, but to have been 
rusticated. And this charge Mr. Masson softens dpwn into “ Milton 
withdrew, or was sent from college in circumstances equivalent to 
rustication,” depending in part for his conclusion on the received in¬ 
terpretation of Milton’s own elegy:— 

“ Me tenet urbs reflua quam Tharacsia alluit unda 
Mcque ucc iuvituin patria dulcis habet, 

Jain ncc arundiferum uiihi cura rcviscrc Camum, 

Nec dudum vetiti me laris angit amor,” &c. 

Now, in addition to Milton’s positive contradiction of the “com¬ 
modious lie,” we think Mr. Ritchie’s explanation of this and the 
associated passage the true one, and if it be, the opprobrium is for 
ever removed from Milton. The poem in which the extract occurs is 
addressed to Deodati, his achoolfdlow and friend, during a vacation, 
apparently in answer to an cpisflo in which the light-hearted Italian 
spoke of a temporary separation as nn exile. Milton replies—" If it-ho 
exile to visit my father’s household gods I refuse not the name of a 
banished man; I have no W&b to return to the reedy Cam, nor doe<» 
the love I bear for my home^ of late forbidden me, distress me.** Lor 
has a peculiar significance, implying tbe most domesrici^, imd 

it is exteemely unlikely that so good,a Latinist ^ Milton w'l&t 
ployed the word in the strained ai&d'iigurative sense usually accorded 
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to it here. The OAh chapter in Mr. Masgon’s volume U on Church and 
Government* £^8 portraits of Laud and Strafford we think admir-* 
able. The former he describes as a little low red->faced map, with a 
raspj voice, earnest, tenacious, idio^cratio, and commanding men by 
his power over their sensations. Strafford ho desoribos as a man of 
rcbolute energy and splendid administrative talents, but ai^tuatcd by no 

deeper or grander .pui^se than that of doing the Ring’s service, 
with brow growing daily ramie dark and bcnl, cyo more fierce, jaw 
more firmly set,-brain stroller, rhetoric more impetuous and pictu¬ 
resque.” A survey of British literature, implying tome research and of 
considerable extent, follows, succeeded by Milton’s residence at 
Horton in Buckinghamshire, where be wrote “ Conius,” and sang of 
Lycidas. His continental journey, later poems, epifatles and Italian 
sonnets, are illustrated in the concluding chapter. Mr. Masson’s con¬ 
ception of tho poet’s life allows him 1o range over a broad area of 
thought. There is a vast amount bf collateral and olucidalory matter 
in this biography, and in noticing tho parallelisms and outlying oir- 
cumstancos of the poot’s own story, Mr. Masson is but following the 
example of previous biographers of oommaiiding reputation. Still wc' 
think that all this extraneous incident and criticism, however the 
author’s title may justify his treatment, make \\\^ iijurative less inte¬ 
resting. As it gains in length, it loses in breadth. Xeai'ly all biogra¬ 
phies would be impi'oved by condensation. Mr. Ma&^ou has, however, 
fairly earned a favourable verdict for his research, his sagacity, his phi¬ 
losophic insight, and his exhaustive elaboration. The volume is en¬ 
riched with two portraits of Milton; one in the tenth year of his 
ago, after a photograph from the original picture in the possession of 
Edgar Disney, Esq.; the other when the poet had attained his majo- 
ritpr, after Virtue’s^en^aving, in X731, from the original picture then 
tho proper^ of the Bight Hon. Speaker Onslow. The fac-similes 
from the Milton MS. at Canihridge arc inserted by the permission of 
the Master and Fellows of Trinity, 

Tho amiable and accomplished Evelyn was contemporary with 
Milton. His Diary, his general correspondence, as well as that with 
Charles T., Sir Edward Mieholas, Lord Clarendon, and Sir Eichard 
Browne, as originally edited (181B) by William Bray, furnished with 
explauatoiy notes, and illustrated with plates and portraits, arc again 
reprinted from the edition of 1850,^ In that year the bpelling was 
modernized, and more than a hundred now letters possessing historical 
value were incorporated with the text. The modern spelliug is re¬ 
tained in tho present instance; no fresh additions have been made to 
the work, Ipll; tho volumes containing the Diary have since undergone 
a still ihore careful revision, and the text, as now printed, is throughout 
in a'moj^^Ofnplote state. Evelyn was a Iloyalist, but his strong pre- 
dfieutbgdplt monarchy, fortified by apersonfti attachment to Charles II. 
aiid^iw»ll., never pr^tossesesd hkJudjE^nt in favour of tho arbitrary 
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measures of these Kings. He loved the orts, he (vultiyated1:he^s<^ 
vrrote political treatises and philosophical inquiries.' Se was <>ne Of the 
first promoters of the Boyal Society, for wlmjh he obtaiiied tho-Aum*' 
delian Library, while the University of Orford is indebted to him for; 
the Arundelian Idarbles* Evelyn was distinguished by a beneficent 
activity. In 1668 ho was appototed odiqmissioner for reforming the 
buildings, improving the stimtfl^ and supervising hackney coaches in 
London. In the same year we find hitn^aking part in an inquiry con* 
corning Sir Thomas Gresham’s charities. Two years afber be was 
employed in the regulation of the I^int, He was one of the oomxnis- 
sioners for the care of the sick and wounded in the Dutch war, for the. 
repair of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and for the conduct of Plantations. He 
was also a commissioner of the Privy Seal and of Greenwich Hospital, 
of which he was treasurer as well, with a salary of 2007, a^year. His 
sanitary duties were very laborious, and very unpleasant. All the 
ports between the river Thames and Portsmouth lay in his depart¬ 
ment, and he was unremitting in the discharge of his visitorial duties. 
In the time of Cromwell he hod selected Deptford for his residence. 
Sayes Court was situated near the King^s dockyard, and when the 
Czar of Muscovy camo to'England iu 1G9S to instruct himself, 
Ulysses-like, in shipbnilding, Evelyn acceded to his request that .be 
might be allowed to occupy it. A favourite recreation of Czar Pe^r 
was the demolition of the hedges by riding through them in a wheel¬ 
barrow. For the damage occasioned by this imperial levelling, Evelyn 
received pecuniary compensation; but he sighs over the mischief done 
to his ‘‘famous holly-hedge” by the vehicular invasions of his eccentric 
tenant. The two volumes of the new edition of his journal and 
letters now pubUsh^ contain the Diary, from its commencement, till 
within a month of his death in 1705-6. There ard^few books as de¬ 
lightful, in iheb kind, as this journal of Evelyn. He reports the deeds 
and words of men as he saw and heard them; describes the introduc¬ 
tion or decline of various social usages; records his impressions of the 
worthies of his age in his own simple, natural stylo. Vividly repro¬ 
ducing the world of his manhood and declining years with a line 
power of sccnical and personal delineation, and in the spirit of a scholar, 
a gentleman, and philanthropist. 

The courtly and witty Horace Walpole, with the vantage ground, of^ 
opportunity - which connexion with the royal family anorded, com< 
menced his notices of the reign of George HI, with the year ^1760., 
The first instalment of Lis “ Historic^ Memobs ” was, published in 
1844; the second, contmuing the narralave till 17^71, ap^^d in the - 
following year f and after the lapse of about fourteen yeo;^ a third por-, 
tion is now given td%he world.^** With the advanta^ Wni^ 
commanded, he could not foil to, produce an at^otive re^i of < 
event and social inoident^. I^b two fiift sectlouf^ of his ohroi^le 
accordingly acknowledged td'-jhnpoftsbt and chai^tbristin 
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matters. On tW other hand, this third coniribtition is ' disappointiuff. 
Strong in vivid j^rtraitnre, where striking'scenes wore to be pres^ted, 
Walpole is feeble in his delhieations when the intrigue is closed, the 
collision terminated, and he has to repori; the resolis of the subsidence. 
In these volumes we find him careless, c^soriptis, credulous. He 
accepts hearsays. He believes ,a rumour where prepossession biasses 
belicfi Ho tnflOB, exaggerates, and ignores that reasonable historical 
scepticism which every annalftt is bound tb cultivate. Yet as a spec- 
tator he could not well avoid giving touches and Sketches of “ what he 
saw, and part of which he waa,’^ that have considerable value. His 
account of the Parliamentary debates is lively, impressive, and shows 
a master’s hand. The present work is property called a journal. The 
author, it is true, omits to record or comment on every day ; but political 
or domestic occurrences are jotted down in orderly though inteiTupted 
succession. Walpole, says his editor, Dr. Doran, who supplies various 
annotations to the narrative, has detailed the daily intrigues, the 
defeats and triumphs, the alternate exaltation and depression, the 
glory and the shame, of a critical and eventful epoch. Among the topics 
of this journal we may enumerate the imprisonment of the Queen of 
Denmark in the castle of Cronenberg; the controversy on tlie Thirty- 
nine Articles; the Royal Marriage Bill; the marriage of Walpole’s 
illegitimate niece. Lady Waldegrave, with the King’s brother, the 
Du£b of Gbucester; affairs of the East Indian Company, and trial and 
acquittal of Lord Clive; the Middlesex election; the war with 
America; French politics ; conduct of the Prince of Wales; career of 
Lord Rockingham; character of Lord Shelburne; Gordon riots; state 
of the nation; and the obstinacy, negligence, and despotic tendencies 
of the King. There is abundance of gossip, fashionable and political, 
in these volumes f witticisms and ano^otes also are not'wanting. 

In rejoining Lord Byron at La Mira, on the baiis of the Brente, in 
the summer of 1817, the author of “ Italy” found him employed upon 
the fourth oanto of “ Childe Harold.” Lord Broughton noticed that it 
did not on seve^'objects ivhieb appeared to him worthy of 

celebration, famished the author with a list of those objects, and gave 
him reasons for the siriecrion. Byron then engaged him to write noles 
for the whole canto." The commentary supplied was too bulky for an 
appendix to the poem. Hence a division of the notes into two parts; 
one of which was attached to the canto; while the other appeared in a 
separate volume of‘‘ i^istorical Illustrations.” The two parts^ with 
revisions arid cxplaniljMry btriumerits, are recombined in the present 
volume, has a'^thi^ibld interest, being at once Listoricfll, bio- 

graphical, iind su^cbssological.^ The work opens with Wef notices of 
Byrcm, S^lby, Madame de Stael, Sohlegel; Bon^tten, and General 
D^mfer wwnstetten,” says Lord BroughWn, “denied positively the 
tmtb'j^;ihe story* ;^hich oriOTUitdd/;wlth one of Voltaire’s tn^ical 
ria^y, ^he desp^ifir: land 
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he added, that the physician himself confessed the pious iinpo^ture, 
and what is more strong, excus^ it.^* A short notifc ef tha^^rench 
kingdom of Lombardy is followed by an. account of the s^ret Kxaety. 
Previous to^ the dowj^all of Napol^n a widely-extended cbnapiraoy 
had been formed in his Italian provinces, liayiug for its object the 
long-desired unattainahle independence of the whole peninsula. This 
secret was in the possession of four thousand Arsons, calling them¬ 
selves freemasons, and communicating by the masonie signs employed 
in England. They were governed by roles, and,conducted by chiefs 
known only to themselves. Thus Prince Eugene was grand-master of 
Lombardy, but the private grand-master \yas the real head of the 
brotherhoodv lu passing through. Lombardy, Murat confided to^a 
merchant, of whom he borrowed money, his ^heme of raising an army 
of 80,000 meti, and declaring the independence of Italy. The conse- 
(juenco was that the secret transpired, and discord arose between Murat 
and Eugene and their respective partisans, which put an end to all chance 
of co-operation between the Neapolitans and Lombards, and was pro¬ 
bably the real cause of the unfortunate policy adopted by the viceroy 
at Slantua. While Murat proclaimed the independence of Italy, 
Eugene preferred constancy to his gi’eat benefactor, and in his declara¬ 
tion of dth February, ISl*!, pronounced “ Fidelity/* not “ Liberty,” 
the watchword of all true Itdians. This division terminated in the 
Revolution of 20th April, the murder of Prina, a provisional govern¬ 
ment, and the recovery by the Austrians of Milan and all Lombardy. 

Beauhamais,” says Lord Broughton, “like his great step-father, was 
fond of the chase, that is of shooting, coursing, and hunting, in a veiy 
unsportsmanlike style,” According to Madame de Staeb not an incon¬ 
testable authority, he used “frequently to balance himself on one leg 
while overlooking the card parties at his court qjrcles—a notorious 
trick of the . two last legitimate sovereigns of France.” Historical 
notices on the Paduans, Greeks in Venice, the Armenians of St. Lairaro, 
of Austrian administratiou, and sections on various Italian celebrities 
—Canova, Tasso, Boccaccio, Dante, Petrarch and Laura—mostly re¬ 
printed from “ Childe Harold,” with additmns, will repay peru^. 
The archaeological and descriptive portipn of Lord Broughton’s 
“Italy” occupies about.400 pg^es,,discussing the remains of Repub¬ 
lican Rome, the causes "of dilapidation, the Capitol, the temples, 
churches, prisons, castles, toihbs, and pyramids. Lord Broughtoh'ab¬ 
stains from an intended najTatiou. of the events that have occurred 
in Italy since 1848, in apprehension of )3ie n^appy results'that might 
follow from a truthful recital; and while he regards the SaydinianGovern¬ 
ment as the main obstacle to the democratic confedi^iion of the 
Italian States, he declares,.that the^only chance of Jonrtitutibnal 
frtsedom .being established-throughput, the Italian Penlhaula d^^nda' 
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sense of justice, by an award of less thauone-kalfof the simple interest 
of the stipulated amount, retaining the whole of the pnndpal ad- 
xnitted to be due. Compulsoiy discretion has for many years imposed 
silence on the sufferer, but in the eighty-third year of nis chequered 
4ife a sense of duty ty himself and his family (as impelled the wronged 
and^ant seaman'to meet by anticipatton the aspersions of men 
devoid of generous impulses, and incapable of aj^reciating high 

mottves. In addition to the narratiro of his struggles with selfteU 
factions and corrupt govcmntbnts, Lord Dundonald supplies a clciu* 
and intelligible recital of the events and fortunes of war. The splendid 
daring, the rapid combination and nautical skill of the brave commander, 
are euibited less effectively than they might have been had he spared 
us the controversial detail that overlays the story, and weakens the 
impression. We may refer to the capture of Valdivia for*a proof of 
audacious dexterity seldom paralleled; to that of the JEtmeralaa under 
the batteries of Callao, and in circumstances of complicated difBculty, 
for a testimony of skill and courage perhaps never suipassou; 
and to the iucessant pursuit of the enemy’s ships, till the Spanish 
navy was eliminated from the waters of the Pacific, for an example of 
a patient and indomitable persistency. The talent, perseverance, and 
energy displayed in the formation and command of the Chilian navy 
entitle Lord Dundonald to high praise, both on moral and profession^ 
grounds; and his tale of wrong, adventure, aud exculpation, will be 
read with a large measure of responsive emotion. Should his life be 
spared, the author intends to follow these Memoirs with a narrative of 
his former experiences in the British navy, an exposition of the 
services ho was not permitted to render, and remarks on his connexion 
with the liberation of Greece. 

Among the heroes of our Indian war must be numbered the com¬ 
mander of Hodson’s Horse, and tlie csq)tor of the King of Delhi and 
liis sons. A record of his early life, and his gallant career as a soldier, 
written by his brother, the Rev. G. H. Hodson, does justice to a man 
of high personal courage and great soldierly accomplishment.^* In 
reviewing the progress of this gallant officer we can scarcely refuse to 
ratify the estimate formed of his merits bj his enthusiastic and ad¬ 
miring biographer. For his acts of indimnal prowess be assimilates^ 
him now to a northern chieftain riding on Border foray,” now to a 
captain of free lances, now to a Paladin of old, and now to a Christian 
soldier of our own time, William Hodson, third son of the Archdeacon 
of Stafford and Canon of Lichfield, waa hcem at Maisemoie Oo^, near 
Gloucester, on I9to March, 1821. W» b^hood Was distinguished by 
an affectionate disposito)!!, jtyous character, and quickness of observa¬ 
tion. Till his iift^th year he was educated almost mtiMj at home. 
He was then scut to Bugty, where his feats of activity stittKve in the 
traditions of the school.^ From Bagby yoUng Hodson went, Hi 
October, 1840, to Trinity' Oollege, Camlridge. Though lUriy 
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acqu^nted with domcsl lita*aturey he was prevented by constitutional 
ailment from close pursuit of scholarly studies, and, after taking his 
degree in 1844, decided on an active life. After a brief apprenticeshij;) 
to arms in the Guernsey Militia, he entered the East India Company’s 
service. After a short slay at Agra, he was appointed to do duty with 
the 2nd Grenadiers, and a few weeks only had ^psed when he was 
called on to take his part in the great battles of the Sutlej. His con¬ 
duct won the approbation of GenoTol KapIcr* Exchanging into the 
1st Fusiliers, he went to Simla, on a visit to Sir H. Lawrence, who 
procured him employnmnt in the Punjaub, as second in command to 
the coi^s of Guides recently organized by himself, and also as assistant 
to the Resident at Lahore. Busied with road-making and surveying. 
Lieutenant Hodson was again summoned to the field. At the affair 
of Buddea Find his personal gallantry and energy, witnessed in his 
combat with a formidable akhsJee (fanatic), received the strong expres¬ 
sion of the Governor-General’s satisfaction. On 2Gth March, 1849, 
the Punjaub became for ever a British province, and William Hod- 
sou’s occupation was gone. During the two years in which he had pre¬ 
sided over the destinies of a largo tract of country, he luul, with a 
small force of 120 men, cleared it of the ciieuiy, collected revenue**, and 
paid 15,000Z. into the treasury, from the proceeds of property taken 
from the rebels over and above the required amount. Transferred by 
Sir H. Lawrence*'s interposition to the civil department as Civil Com¬ 
missioner, he proceeded with his indefatigable patron on a tour of 
inspection in Cashmere and Thibet, Returning to Simla, he was 
honourably received by Lord Dalhousic and Sir 0. Napiex*, and soon 
after appointed personal assistant to the Commissioner of the (’is- 
Sutlcj States. On the 6th January, 1862, Lieutenant |Iodson married 
the widow of Jol^ Mitford, Esq., of Exbury, Hants. in the 
September of the same year he received the command of the Guide'*, 
which ho had long coveted, and which Lximsden’s departure for Eng¬ 
land now rendered vacant. This regiment consisted of 850 men, 
divided into three troops and six companies, no two being of the same 
race. Two years of frontier warfare followed, and his reputation grew 
with his deserts. Three years after, he experienced a reverse. His 
unprecedented position provoked jealousy and stimulated animosity, 
*tiJl he found himself overwhelmed by a mass of charges afieoting his 
conduot, both in his military and civil cap^ity. ^The^ideniable con¬ 
fusion in the regimental accounts, inherited from his predecessor, 
favoured t^ese charges. A court ^ inquiry was convened, but official 
enmity procurod a delay in the delivery of its report, and, as a result of 
this delsy, Ho^on was snporseded. Subsequently an examiner was 
appointed, but his report, which was also feyoundilo, was^ suppressed. 
At this juncture the rebellion broke ouh, and Hodson, with the first 
European^-^^ugal Fusiliers, marched to Delhi* With the intelHgence 
department entirely his own, and second only to Beecher in the 
Quarterma8tee*General’s depertmeqfe iCCeiveda commission to raise 
a body of irr^ar horse. With he performed good and 

gidlont service before Delhi, the piwtioiuars eonneoied with the siege 
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ana m grapmc wmrs from his brother-officers. The King of -Delhi 
surrendered to this gallant officer. Hodson, now a captain, learned 
that he would not now bo required to justify his previous conduct. 
After naany a feat of daring enterprise, Major Hodson, for he had again 
received promotion, approached tho wsdls of Lucknow. The assault was 
successful. He entered tho breach with General Napier, and scvei'al 
others, and^was mortally wounded, when advancing with tho troops on 
the liegum’s Kotee on foot. His rare excellence was then universally 
acknowledged. His romantic daring and knowledge of Asiatic cha¬ 
racter were publicly attested, and Lord Clyde pronounced him the 
most brilliant soldier xmdor his command. 

Among che few who, in the judgment of an eloquent historian of 
the United States, have gained abiding glory, is tho friend of Locke, 
iind the founder of a commonwealtli on the basis of perfect religious 
freedom, William Penn. This judgment, coincident with tho collec¬ 
tive verdict of mankind, the unfavourable opinion of an English histo¬ 
rian seeks to reverse. Some years since Mr. Hepworth l)ixon chal¬ 
lenged the statements of Lord Macaulay, and adduced evidence in¬ 
tended to clear the character of a man “whose name has become a 
synonym for probity and philanthropy.” This evidence has failed to 
convince Lord Macaulay, who repeats his previous accusations, Mr. 
Paget, with a greater array of printed authorities, but following the 
same line of argument as Mr, Dixon, now assumes the office of Penn’s 
vindicator.^7 HJg case is well put, and admirably argued. The 
counts in Lord jMacaulay’h indictment against Penn arc nine. Each 
of these Mr, Paget examines separately, comparing tho historian's 
iwraphrasc with original documents, and, as wo think, clearly estab¬ 
lishing Lord Macaulay’s inability to tell “ a plain unvarnish^ tale,” 
one in which rhetorical predilections shall bo stri<atly subordinated to 
moral preferences. In addition to making good this chaige of micon- 
scious artistic cxi^geration, Mr. Paget has shown Lord Macaulay’s 
conclusions to be sometimes precipitate and sometimes unfounded. In 
the case of the maids of Taunton, for instance, all the existing evi¬ 
dence indicates that the agent employed in the xepivhensible negotia¬ 
tion was not Williivm Penn, but George Penn^, Again, tho construc¬ 
tion put by the historian on the philanthropist’s presence at the exe¬ 
cution of Cornish and Gaunt is unnecessarily calumoious. The 
suspicion of Penn’s participation in Preston’s Jacobite plot rtsstson 
indiiferent testimony, while the collateral imputations of Lord 
Macaulay are mainly disproved by the evidence of Peun’js oaidier bio¬ 
graphers, Croese and Hesse. Penn’s intervention in the Magdalen 
College difficulty is undoubtedly attributable to the request of the 
Pellows themselves. Dr. Hough distinctly says that Penn made no 
buggestiou of accommodation, ^and the utmost that can be alleged 
against tho “courtly Quaker”is a desire to make “things^easanf^ 
for the King. The position of an intermediator is in itseH* one which 
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favours the chaiige of oompromiso and timeHservingf. P^n may have 
been willing to carry his oourtliness*' to the vei^ cS honourable 
concession, but arc we therefore to pronounce him a broker in simony 
and a suborner of pcqury ? There is one point in which we are at 
issue with Mr. Paget. H!e refers to the address Of the Quakers pre¬ 
sented by Penn to tbo King as proving that the coocurrcnco of Parlia¬ 
ment with the royal declaranon of liberty of Conscience was an 
wjknowledged condition of its vdtdity. To ua It j^pears merely to 
intimate a conviction that the commercial effects of the measure would 
be 80 advantageous that its arbitrariness would be readily condoned. 

The petitioners assume that the ^‘King’s word” will give them a 
oontmuance of religious freedom ** durinff hU reign and they ^o on 
to express a hope that its anticipated results may make it so 
acceptable to the Parliament as to secure it to their posterity in after 
times. The general impression left on our mind by a pemsal of Mr. 
Paget’s book is that in part his vindication of Penn is affirmatively 
successful, and in part n^atively so. In some instances ho estab¬ 
lishes the innocence of the Quaker hero; and where he docs not 
establish his innocence, he shows the inconclusive nature of the evi¬ 
dence that asserts his guilt. 


BELLES LETTBES AND ART, 

T ^HE already well-known translations of the minor poems and ballads 
. of Goethe, by Professor Aytoun and Mr. Martin, aro here re¬ 
published in B coUaeted forra.^ They are a selection merely of those 
elaborate yet numerous compositions which were so lavishly scattered 
by the great and prolific gemus of Goetbe. Strong and graceful, deep 
and playful, wise and tender, he has excelled in every kind of com]) 0 - 
sition, and nay claim the homage and admiration of every reader. 
It is emphatically to Mr. Carlyle that the appreciation of Goethe in 
England is due, for the translation of his earliest drama by Sir Walter 
Scott did scarcely more than make his name known to an English 
puUic, then little studious of German, and half-disposed to attribute to 
the toanslator the chief merit of the original. ^lumbers have been 
proud to follow in the direction indicated by Mr. Carlyle, and now we 
have veniona of nearly^ aU Stoetiie’s wrilwgs, this last contribution 
being perhaps the ahm,. It is' evident, beverthdess, that the merit 
of thetw tranakdiious ia by no means c^tud, and that some were under* 
taken at more felicitous and propitious moments than others; the 
author’s smaiung, however, ia usamly, tho<^;H not idwaya, aeenrately 
rendered; eat a literal, idiomatic versbn was not to be expected, and 
would scarcely have b^ pleaidng. ^|3iey<»sion by Mr. Martin of 
“ Promothsow’ onfinishod &a|piMaty^ada less like a translation 
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than any piece in the volume, though the “ Danoe of Death,by the 
same gentleman, is a striking instance of facility in rendering Toutonic 
into English. Mr. Aytoun’s “ Exculpation*’ preserves much of Goethe’s 
peculiar manner. 

Wilt thou dare io.blannf woman for her seeming sudden changes. 
Swaying east and swaying westward, as the breezes shake the tree P 
Fool t thy selfish thought misguides thee—find the man that never ranges, 
Woman wavers but to seek him—Is not then the fault in thee 

The translation of the “King in Thule” is altogethep spiritless, and 
very inferior to one which has long been in print. It is in the match¬ 
less Bride of Corinth” that the joint merits of the translators are 
most evident; that poem reads, especially in the original, though the 
English is excellent, as if in the night-watches the spirit of the past 
had descended^upoQ Goethe, like a tongue of flame \ and ho writes as 
if inspired by the genius of ancient Poetry. It tells how 

"When new faiths arc bom 
Love add troth arc tom 
Rudely from the heart, howe’er it bleed.’* 

The literary executors of the late Sir Aubrey de Vere have thought 
his dmmas worth republishing^ (the first appeared in 1822-8); and as 
they are distinguished by refined taste, and possess considerable literary 
ability, though wanting in dramatic power, the public may possibly 
endorso their opinion. They have the fault of Wing too rhetorical, 
Julian especially; for the I>u]ee of Mercia^ at least during the early 
scenes, has more dramatic activity. Julian the Apostate, as he has 
been called by those Christian writers who have slandcrt^ a Pagan 
hero to flatter the cruel and treacherous Constantine, appears at the 
commencement of the play at the head of his victorious army in Gaul, 
Avhicb, on receipt of intelligence that it is to be seat from the scene 
of success to the succour of the discomfited Emperor Constantius in 
Thrace, mutinies, and compels the half-reluctant Juliaiu, aa yet only 
Ciusar, to accept the impenal dignity, and to march upon Byzantium. 
The Pagan priest, Maximus, the arch madiinator of fhe piece, is the 
instrument by which Julhm’s previous ohango of creed is efiboted, and 
ho appears tHrou^hout as unsorupnlotis as any of tho^ more modem 
ecclesiastical advisers whose ban^l counsels have assisted to topple 
thrones, when they had only meant to enslave the nations. The 
drama ends with the death of JuHaii, batiwed a battle ^th King 
Sapor, by the treacherous Maximus, so that Wr Aubr^ utteify disre* 
ga^s tlie " unitiesbut there can be no doubt that actum disfoibuted 
over so tong a period, is soaredy conducive to the inteMSt and vigour 
of a drmnatio form of writmg. The eiqfiressbn hiatoricidiy atkibuted 
to the dying emperor is duly put into we moutii of the though 
much weakened translation, As htotsd abovot this drai^ is rather 
distinguished by rhetorical esMiance than appropriate power, though 

, r- -- .. - ■ ....■ 1 - 

s " Jullsh tbs ApetiiSe^ «td the Duke of HkiorM tMtoss. 

Sir Aubrey de Vere. London: Basil M. Pi<dming4 1868* 
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there arc touches of a higher order of merits as iu the coniplaint of 
Julian, ^vho finds an imperial pillow an uneasy resting-place. 

“My eves are ever open 
Upon the post and future—I am denied 
OoUvion. It was not so, Gonst^tia, 

It was not so/* 

The traitor Maximui), meditating in the stillness of night, without 

the camp, on his schemas of treachery, which are approaching their 
crisis, says— 

Would r^her front the whirlwind of the desert 
Or voice of thunder, with its wild concomitants, 

Lightning, and swelling winds, and sheeted ram, 

Th^ this placidity of nature,—gazing 
Thus on yon stcaafe&t stats, I could naif fancy 
That supcrnatuial eves looked down on me 
from the calm depth of hcaveu; and this breathless 
Pause iu tlie woild’s Ixic seems as if uU earth 
Lay hushed, that not a sound tliight inteirupt 
Tlie car of the all-prcscnt Deity.” 

A curious .inversion of the character which Lady Macbeth partly 
draws of her husband, is placed by Sir Aubrey in the mouth of the 
priest Maotimus, who is ciiticising the very natural indecision of the 
Empresses Eusebia and Constantia.— 

“ Weak,, shallow women * fathomless and witless 
You see the way, but fear to licod it; long 
With full as deep desiies as men, }ct shrink 
Prom the accomplishment. You u ould be great 
But the daring.” 

The action of the DuJee of Mercia turns upon the Conflict botweou 
the Danes and Anglo-Saxons after the death of Ethelred, in whoso 
reign, chiefiy at 'the instigation of Eclrio, Duke of Alcrcia, occurred 
the ruthless paassaewe of St. Brice, in which even the women and 
childi'cn of Danish blood settled in England wore destroyed. After 
much indecisive strife between the lioSts of Canute and Edmund Irou- 
aide, aon of Ethelred, the two kings agree to decide their right to the 
throne of England by duel. In this conflict, which gives life and 
action to the concludin^y scene, Edmund, who looks all over like ii 
winner, treacherously stabbed by Edric, whose hatred ho had earned 
by the stem and contemptuous rebukes of his cruelty and faithless¬ 
ness, which thii^ bravo and honest Edmund had at various times ad¬ 
ministered to the Duke of Mercia, 

It la scarcely too much to say, that no one who has a full conception 
of the cpio^erioetion of the lUad^ will ever publish another translation. 
The attem]^ that have been made hafVo <mgiimtod some good poetry, 
hut have iliuled to transfuse into a medium any considerable 

® “ The Iliad of Homer,” Translated info l>lank verse by Icliabod Charles 
Wright, M'A., translator of Da&td. Books 1.—VI. Ckuubridge; Macmillan and 
Oo. 
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portion of its peculiar merit, or of its idiomatic cliaraotot!. Fmiaticism, 
shown even in tjm admiration of genius, is decisive of the absence of 
true appreciation and of good taste, like that, for example, which seeks 
to consecrate the quibbles or the nonsense which Shakspeare has 
allowed to deform the greatness of his dramas; hut surely the Iliad 
must inspire all who are penetrated by its power and, beauty, with a 
sense of unapproachable perfection ; the actions and Incidents of the 
poem are familiar to all, and that is nearly as much as can be expected 
from any past or futm*e version. It has been idly written of late that 
Homer is not honoured as he deserves to be in this country; people 
wearied with business, or bored by ennui, are not likely to take to the 
perusal of Greek heroic vei'sc for amusement, and the great bulk of 
readers are at all times satisfied with the newspaper or the novel. The 
genuine love of the highest order of poetry is not, and can never be, 
common; and all poets have an exoteric as well as an esoteric fol* 
low ing—the former hut reflecting the taste or fashion of the daj, louder 
and moixj eager in the profession of a spurious idolatry for Klopstock, 
0>>sian, or Mr. Robert Montgomery, than in doiw honom to the 
greatest creations of Shakspeaio or of Goethe; hut Homer is the only 
poet who has received the impartial homage of all civilized nations. 
Shakspeare, worshipped in England and Germany, sometimes fanati¬ 
cally and unreasonably, is foolishness to Frenchmen, except a very few 
of the most highly informed. Milton is read by many in England, be¬ 
cause they regard him as the champion genius of Christianity, not bo- 
cau->o of his sublimity, and they are blinded by his stately and noble 
diction, to the comparative meagrenoss of action and want of epic pro¬ 
priety in his great poem, in France ho is, however, much more 
honoured than in Germany, and while Frenchmen point to Corneille 
and Eacino as the equals of him of Avon, they jicknowledge the epic 
superiority of Mflton. Hryden has few I'eaders now', even among the 
ever-decreasing number who have a relish for the greatest creations of 
the imagination; but Homer has never ceased from the esteem of 
men; the fable of the Iliad has been familiar to thousands for thou¬ 
sands of years, and will be read by thousands as remote from the men 
of the present day as they are from Adam. Mr. Wright’s ambition has 
led him to essay the vereion which has given rise to the preceding re¬ 
marks. Not content with the difficulties attending a metrical transla¬ 
tion of Dant4, he has devoted much time and pains, with sadly in¬ 
adequate results, to a translation of Homer. It is an un^ious task 
to criticise severely, but the only praise that can be given is the cold 
prmse of a tolerably faithful rwidering; of spirit or^ fire there are 
scarcely any traces, and the magnificent Greek is turned into the tamest 
Englisb. For example, it is soarody possible to adjure the Supreme 
Being in language more worthy of tho theme than in that verse witti 
wbi^ Agamemnon h^ms his prayer to Zeus— 

Zfv, Kuturrt, inefVfTtf tuikaiM<fMs, tuBtfn mmui.—K. rA* 

which is translated into such sfaritless English as— 

“ 0, thou who hast thy dwelling in the skv. 

Most glorious, most supreme, veiled in dark clouds. * 
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’ TbU is only not so bad m a French version of— 

lIoiV A$€paaj, tfwaiirroXi^dia^tifoy* 

which wo notioed in a French translation of the Iliad fonnd lying in 
the window of an hotel -at Nice one wot day, and very amusing it 

5 roved—“ B^spectablo ^vlnit^, protcctrico dos cit6>, la plus puissante 
es dresses <101 hahitent Olympo” — in. tho very spirit of Hannah 
More invoking the Ooddess of Wisdom, at the head of a tea-tahle, 
surrounded hy blue-stociki)^. 

The best bit we h*yd remarked in Mr. Wright is the description 
of Apollo hastening to revenge his insulted priest— 

“ Upon his shoulder h\^ 

^ver and bow; and as ho moved in wrath 
The arrows rattled. Bark he came like night, 

Then sat aloof and winged a deadly shaft. 

Forth as it flew, amid the ships beneath, 

With sound terj^c twanged the silver how." 

O ^ Tiu vvKTi coiKtoc, luayhave suggested part of Milton's description 
of » Death,” so that Mr.Wright's unintentional plagiarism is certainly 
excusable. 

Bdscretiou is as much the better i^art of authorship as of soldier¬ 
ship, though it would havo marred the joke if Falstatf had onumorated 
all tbs fi^vantages of that invaluable quality. Many men of fair 
abilities and considerable acquirements would, by its timely exercise, 
have at least been prevented from publishing in rhyme what they 
thembclves would scarce think worth saying in proso. Blank verise 
and sonnets are especially liable to be thus abused, and are made tho 
Vflhiclos, most unwillingly we should imagine, of moral, religious, 
pathetic, plaintive, fi^paorous, and romantic platitudes, to an un^fympa- 
thizing public. Yet bometimos gold glitters in a heap of gravel, and 
we detected one such spangle in these Lays of Mid& and are 
Avcll pleased to separate it from its earthy fellowship; it occurs in the 
Address to the Skylark,” as tho bird is supposed to be soaring sky-* 
ward in the ekriy morning sunslnne. 

Haply thou'bt gazed through the long gloom of uiglit 
On some fair star, 

Yet dreaded to pursue a darkling flight 
Uatiied—afoT'— 

And now oscead’st to track by morning’s light 
Her s0ver oar! 


Thetie is also m allusion to the fate of poor Hugh Miller, which U 
not witheuir poetic fseling, and somethii;ig even better. 

Alone with God he wh&ed where the young past 
4 L^t into beiw-^with far pryimp look 
burned for fight to cast on Hoses* book. 

, ' Greatioa grew around him vague and vast; 

^ How days wero ages, and giw ag^ days, 

■■I I ■■■■■■■I — ..I. . . pi ..— . . . . ■ 

^ ** Lm of Middla ^e, aa4 other Foems.'* By James Hedderwiok. Caiu- 
bridge: HaemUba wfAiiL 1050. 
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He« Miller, sang in unrhjmed mystic str^ 

Till, spying a beyond that mocked hie gase, 

He staggered obword with a wildcred Drain, 

And burst life’s gates to loam the truth nt last,” 

This might, however, have been expressed better in any other form of 
versification than the sonnet, which sounds exotic and inharmonioos in 
English hands, Milton’s only exeepted. * 

Surely the exceeding triteuess of “IJnwrittea Fauoles” should have 
been a sufficient plea for their remaining unwritten; nor has Lord 
Macaulay cause to congratulate himself on his appearance in Genius 
and Presumption.” There is much fluukeyism in ** Once and Again,” 
and wbatew virtues her Majesty may_ possess, we never heard that 
“ high'*bred pallor” was one of them. , 

We arc glad to seo Miss Johnstone again in print, in this volume of 
lively sketches,® professing to ho from the life; but though much less 
didactic and pretentious than Miss Edgeworth, she has contrived to 
infuse a cex*tain moral element, in virtue of which poetical jnsiico is 
distributed more generally than we find it to bo in nature. All her 
sketches possess merit, and testify to the sound condition of her head 
and heart, though she is a little hard upon particular classes. Oe^)!- 
talists, for instance, who, however, are remarkably well able to defend 
themselves, are generally nnsentimeutal, it is true; hard-fisted, and 
oocasionnlly hardhearted, it may be, but they find sustenance for 
thousands whom sentimentalists might leave to starve ; nor is it 
altogether fair to taunt shq>kecixTs’ assistants with their unwarlike 
propensities, or wonder at their preference for unmanly occupation over 
the rciined associations connected with a barrack dormitory. All 
Anglo-Saxon youths like adventure; and if the army is ever properly 
constituted, men of a superior class will enter its ranks; hut who that 
can do better, will associate with the bnital and ignorant, for the privi¬ 
lege of being commanded by imbeciles or martinets. 

At last there is n critical biography of Lessing,® such as he de¬ 
serves, containing not only a full account of the incidents of his chc- 
cjucivd existence, but also a careful analysis of his prose and poetry. 
The latter, though not forgotten, is seldom read, even in Germany; it 
had its day, and deserved no more, as the robust and acute intellect of 
its author probably anticipated. His imagination was very subor¬ 
dinate to his other endowments ; and he shone much more in criticism 
than independent authorship. Indeed, as a critic of literature, ]pA 
especially of art, he has never been suri^ssed; and though in the ^first 
character he has been accused of even gross injustice to the 
dramatists of France, there are many who share his opinions, even if 
it is a prejudice, tHat French tragedy savours much more of the stage 
and its appurtenances, than of the emotions and passions of mankind. 
Herr Stahr has devoted the last twenty years of his life to collecting 

« ''A Few out ,of Thousands, BsTings and Doings/’ Augusta John* 
stone. London* Groombridge and Sou. 1899. 

« **0. E. I«>s8ing» Sein Leben, uftd SebiS Werjcfi^** Von Addlf Btabn Enl 
und Zweitor Thtile, London: WilUami and Hcfgaie. 1859* ^ 
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the Tnaterials of this biography, and in maturing the critioal remarks 
on Lessing’s writings. This labour, he declares, has been a special 
piece of good fortune granted by Pate, in that it has strengthened and 
elevated his own convictions, by leading him to an earnest study of 
this great critic of ancieAt art.. 

Herr Qrimm has given us a volume of cntical essays^ upon a 
variety of interesting subjects; as Alheri and Madame Bistori, the 
great actress who gave such effect to liis character of MyrrM ; the 
Venus of Milo; on liord Byron and Leigh Hunt; the expectation of 
the Last Judgment, by the sculptor Cornelius; l)ryden and Bave- 
nant’s version of Sbak(iipeare’s 'rmj)ca^; the German theatre in the 
sixteenth century, with numerous specimen translations; Baphael and 
Miyhacl Angelo; Frederick the Great, and Lord Macaulay; and, 
lastly;’Schiller and Goethe—a theme which seems to Germans well 
nigh inexhaustible. The essay on Alficri, though giving some account 
of his life and writing, principally consists of an elaborate critique on 
the tragedy of It is narrated how that at five-and-twenty, 

having found nothing better than enuui and satiety from the wayward 
and headstrong proceedings of his youth, Alficri experienced the first 
afflatus of authorship iu the sick-room of a mistress, who, though ill- 
qualified to arrest his affection, or to deserve his respect, he watched 
during an illness yvith the fidelity of a dog; and as he sat all day in 
that wk chamber without opening liis lips, perfect silence having been 
enjoined» he covered a few sheets which Lay on tlio table with melo¬ 
dramatic sketches, to kill time merely, and without ulterior design of 
publication. But the power was roused, ennui in a manner disap¬ 
peared, and the dear-boughi; knowledge furnished by the fiery passions 
which had burnt unrestrained in bis earlier days, was put to good 
account, for he knew how to depict the emotions which experience 
had taught him. Tne lady recovered, and the manuscript remained for a 
year, neglected beneath the cushions of a couch. In Jho meantime he 
broke with her, though not without a variety of unpleasant proceed¬ 
ings on her part; and betook himself to somewhat desultory com¬ 
position iu a aramatic form. On the 16th June, 1776, his tragedy of 
Cleopatra was acted at Turin, and veiy well received. Proud and in¬ 
dependent as he was, this novel success made a very strong impression 
upon him, for in his brief autobiography he declares that no love-fever 
had ever possessed him so strongly as the dramatic cestrus which now 
took possession of him. But in the acquisition of French he had 
neglected .^is own more harmonious and flexible language, and became 
painfully aware that he lyas unable to write classical Italian; to the 
acquisition of this necessary' knowledge be now vehemently gave 
hi^iself, suOy and meanwhde his two next tragedies were writ¬ 
ten, in French prose. In 1784 )m. Antigone performed at Turin 
by a distinguished amateurs,” with considerable applause. 

It is, hoi^m^ to the trag^y of that bis highest reputation 

as a draiwmt is due. It was i5c<nn^^i^* thai the suggestions for the 
^leadpig.^mimter of tiie pieee, the. t^n^py Myrrha herself, were de- 

* I I . . X b I ni l — II I !'■!■ .1.'. ■ II ...11 . . .. 
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rived, but Alfieri has considorably modified it, as represented by the 
Latin poet, and the repellent nature of her madness is much softened, 
so as to interest rather than disgust. She is without doubt the 
greatest of Alfieri^s creations, but has scarcely existed as a stage cha- 
I'aeler, except in the acting of Madame Riston, whose conception' and ^ 
representation of it approached nearly to })erfebtion. Li is, howiiyer, 
scarcely pleasant to witness on the stage, as it is difficult to avoid mingling , 
with th6 lT10rG tragic clctnent sotnetlung that Instinctively shocks'the 
least critical taste. Alfieri died in 1808, in his fifty-fourth year, and 
lies at Florence, buried in the same church which holds the ashes of 
Michael Angelo—“ Eine wiirdige Nachbarschaft fiir den Dichter, und 
Keino unwiirdige flip den Bildhauer, der so einsam war, und so gewal- 
tige Worke geschatten bat,” 

We can but indicate the subjects of the reAaining essays, which 
contain much honest and sound criticism, with an occasional propensity 
to ovor-ornatenesfi in the stylo; that on Goethe and Schiller, the last and 
longest, suggests little that has not been said by others on this over- 
fertile theme of German discussion. In the remarks upon Lord 
Macaulay’s unlucky Essay on Frederick der Grosso,” Grimm is singu¬ 
larly fair; ho cojisidcrs tlrnt the great English critic looked on the 
Prussian sovereign from an unfavourable stand-point, and as necessarily 
uninllucnced by those emotions of respect, and even of reverence, with 
which all Germans regard their most successful man of action. This 
should have produced impartiality, but Frederick hombined a capricious 
and unreasonable vanity with a power of exercising the sternest and 
most pitiless severity; a union of qualities which should be incom- 
j)atiblc, and which revolts us in the character of our own Elizabeth, 
it is his misfortune, too, that the weaknesses of his nature became con¬ 
spicuous in his treatment of the eminent foreigners whom he was 
fond of attracting to Berlin by splendid promises, which were never 
fulfilled. We know what Voltaire thought and wrote after rashly ac- 
cepting such an invitation, and there were others, such as Maiipertuis, 
who had good reason to be dissatisfied; but we firmly believe that the 
mean physiognomy, half hidden in the eternal cocked hat, with which 
his portraits make us familiar, relieved only by those brilliant eyes 
which might have lighted the face of a Jew money-lender, had some 
influence on Lord Macaulay’s eminently objective mind. Had Frederick 
possessed the heroic countenance of Cromwell or of Clive, however 
harsh and unlovely the lineaments might otherwise have been, wc 
might have bad ja picture of the- soldier and the statesman only 
from that unrivalled pen, and the ifteatinesses of his character would 
have slept undisturbed in the grave. 

If ever man was born a Christian preacher and oxcmplifier of human 
and social virtues, J. P. K Richter® might claim to be man. Frba^;'. 
the fulness of his large, warm, and jious heart, ho spoke afid Vrote tnucit ..' 
that men would be the better ftft: heeding, and which he illustrated m 


^ ** Extracts from the Works of Jean MbmI F. Eichter*'^ Selected and translated 
by Geotgiana, Lady Cbatterton, London: Jolm W. Parker and Son. 1859. 

** Sketches of and from Jean Paul liiohter.** * Londo&'i A;:W. Bennett. 18^; 
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his daily life; Like many others of his countrymen, ho is rather diflScult 
reading, but is readable, nevertheless, like one of Butler’s sermons, be¬ 
cause he worships in spirit and in truth, and recoils, with even more than 
the horror of the most honest unbeliever, from all cant and hypocrisy, 
even when he is chargeable with grotesqueuess or puerility. Like 
most eminent contemporaries in his own country—thegi'eatestofthem, 
Goethe, almost alone excepted,—llichter was the son of poor parents, 
and, born amidst the grim solitudes and primitive maimers of the 
Pichtel-gebirge, retained through life, unspotted from the world, a 
strong spiritual flavpur of his early environment. In common with other, 
-groat literarj^ men of that period, he struggled out of almost desperate 
poverty, which must have overwhelmed him, as it had thousands in 
past agos, but for the printing-press, the friend of the poor; and the 
metal which came out of such a trial was genuine, well purged of the. 
dross of self-indulgence and sloth, and willing and capable for the 
hardest intellectual labour. Though unable to buy books, yet by the 
time he was twenty (1783) ho had accumulated a tolerable library, 
by copying what he could not purchase; but when he went to the 
^XJnlversity of Leipsic to qualify for the hei;editary clerical profession, 
be must have endured every hardship there short of absolute starvation. 
rrMich opinions in matters of politics and theology were finding their 
way to Germany at that time, and it is recorded, though it sounds 
incredible, that the great-hearted German inclined much to the writings 
of Voltaire and. Eousseau. It is tiaio these were the coryphaii of 
French literature, but what apostles were they for men who were 
honestly in earnest ? They might usefully enough sneer down the 
bigotry .of the Qallican priesthood; they might justly assail the 
cruelty and arrogance of the local parliaments, or fairly ridicule the 
long sufferhig of ^ nation which could make gods out of Bourbons, 
and which had apparently come to believe that the Creator had made 
men in classes, so patiently and so. tamely had they worn the yoke of 
tyranny and bigotry; but 'what pretension had they to teach others, 
so much kqghcr. and better th^ themselves, as those German thinkers 
of whom ®ichter was only not the greatest ? 

Tie early attempted to relieve his necessities by authorship, and this 
took the shape of a satire on social follies and hypocrisies; the second 
attempt (“Greenland Lawsuits”) found a purchaser,and reached a second 
edition ; it was but a'gleam of good fortune, for nothing else that 
he wrote at that time proved saleable, and, though living like an , 
anchorite, he got into debt, and in 1784, when he was just of age, had 
to bieat a jretreat from Leipsic' to old domicile, at Hof, where, his 
fatW having died before he went to the University, his mother and 
sisters, were living in very Straitened cxrctfmstances.. Here he met 
his friend Qtto, with whom he contracted 6tie of those impassioned 
A friend^ps peculiar to Geman studei^ts ; he remained in or near Hof 
tilllTlX), ^^ting his living partly bVahthorship and partly by private 
tutorship, ik'dre^ulalteriiative at'oiat time in Gemany. In that 
V year his “Unsichtbare Loge” (|||ivisible Lodge) was begun, 

. pablisbed in 1793; it is a milange of biographical deta^ with 
romantic and didac^c reflections, which struck the fiancy of the 
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publisher, Moritz, who sent him fifteen pounds for the fir^t part of the 
work, which was never completed. As a story it is without interest, 
and, like most German novels and romances, is a mere vehicle for the 
moral, and in much less degi*ee the political, speculations of its author. 
Henceforth his path was plainer; he bad gainid a hearing, and became 
popular, particularly with readers of the better sox, who were charmed 
with the romantic purity of his character and writings. He got a 
cupital wife iix 1798j ouo Caroline Mayor, and he deserved her. Tho 

kindest of men by nature, like Sir Walter Scott, he loved children 
and dogs; but it had been fortunate for the German public had be 
resembled the great Scotchman in his power of narration and in* 
veution of incident. Towards the close of life his sight became 
seriously impaired, and ho died at the age of G2, in November, 1825/ 

Lady Chatterton’s little volume is a selection of ‘‘,Pens6oa” 
extracted from llichter’s writings, chosen rather in accordance with 
the tastes of a somewhat spirituel woman than with the judgment of 
a critic. The other little book is anonymous, contains more of detail, 
but is in no way remarkable for narrative power or critical ability. 
Tho compiler evinces a sincere admiration for Jean Paul, but omits to' 
notice Mr. Carlyle’s excellent sketch of Kichter in his “ Miscellanies.** 
Few of the reflections recorded arc sufficiently striking or epigram¬ 
matic to justify extraction ; perhaps that on Herder and Schiller is as 
good aa any, “ Both in youth intended to become surgeons, but 
Destiny said, ‘No, there arc deeper wounds than those of the body; 
heal the deeper onesand they both wrote.” 

What a world of trouble would have been saved, and how much 
ingenuity would have becir spared, if Shakspeare had employed a few 
of the leisure hours which must have hung a little on his hands after 
the retirement to Stratford, in writing an autobiography ! It is clear 
that he was not unconscious of his greatness, however little ho 
may have anticipated the supremacy subsequently accorded to him 
wherever the English and the German languages are spoken. We 
confess to have taken up this little volume of Lord Cuuipbeirs'*^ with 
distrust, for we thought it might prove but another symptom of the 
desire to be perpetually before the public, which appears to us to charac¬ 
terise his judicial bearing. He has, however, brought groat candour as 
well ds acumen to the consideration of a subject which, alter all that can 
be said about it, is of no real interest. Unreasonable popular prejudice, 
prone to the marvellous, has professed to think of Shakspeare as engaged 
after leaving school, during his early life at Stratford, in mere me¬ 
chanical occupation. Lord Campbell maintains the respectability of 
Shakspeare’s family, and his father’s competency to place him reputably 
in the world. The elder Shakspeare^ it is likely, improved his position 
while the son was growing, to. boyhood; but be must have poor 
at Shakspeare’s nativity, judgiiig from the meanness of the apartui^nt 
to which tradition assigns this -^eatest bhth of Time.” ' “ Besffeo* 
tability” is surely a word of modern invention, for teades and pro% 
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fessions were pretty much on a level in those days, at least in the 
country : it is certain that whatever his position was, Shakspcare did 
not like it, but left home and wife to try his doubtful fortune in London. 
Aubrey, without evidence, thinks ho was a schoolmaster; Chalmers, 
Malone, and othci’s, with Mr. Collier, that he was in an attorney’s olRce 
—not articled, however, for no printed or engrossed document remains 
which would have testified to this, and they could scarcely all have%een 
lost. Yet there is unquestionable evidence, in the occasional phraseology 
of his dramas, of an acquaintance with the technicalities of legal practice, 
which may have been owing to professional familiarity with thein. 
Every ono must have been struck with this, especially in Henry VllL, 
whore the penalties attaching to Prsemunire are so technically sot forth; 
and in As You Like where the Duke speaks like an attorney when he 
commandf an “ extent to be made upon the house and lands’* (Act III, 
scene 1) of Orlando’s treacherous brother. The external evidence is 
worth little enough—as, for example, Nash’s supposed libel on Shak- 
speare, wherein he is supposed to tax the successful actor and dramatist 
as having left the trade of “ noverint” (“ Bo it known to idl men, &c.) 
for authorship, Hamlet, which is thought to bo alluded to in the libel, 
was one of the latest of Shakspeare’s plays, and appeared long alter 
1589, when indeed he was only twenty-five, and had boon but two or 
three years in London. There is some straining of evidence in a few 
of the quotations, and in the comments upon them, as was to bo ex¬ 
pected ; for it proves the ingenuity of the commentator, if it docs not 
advance the argument: the summing up is worthy a chief-justico— 
sagacious and impartial. He has said pretty well all that can be said 
on the subject; and people who care anything about the matter may 
form their own opinions, without the trouble of collating tlie dramas 
—one way or the other it is of little interest. Had we known accu¬ 
rately all the evenfs of Shakspeare’s life, his works—even if they liad 
excited less interest, which is possible—would have lacked the ample 
exposition which has been contributed by those acute and laborious 
scholiasts, whose reputations have flourished like ornamental parasites 
on his stately think. 

The Art litera^iure of the year has been well begun by a familiar 
history of painting,in which, wc presume, the technical details are 
left to Mr. Qullick, while Mr. Timbs furnishes the research; and 
especially the anecdotes. The earliest method of painting, known as 
Tempera, was so called because the colours were tempered with some 
glutinous medium, such as white of egg suspended in water, 
employed by the oldest Italian painters; for oil pigments were a 
Flemish invention, attributed to the Yan Eycks, and only imported 
info Italy towards the middle of' the flfteenth century. There is a 
full history of wax painting, or, as it is more generally c^lcd, Encaustic, 
whether, of Qmk or Christian design; of ^saics, comprehending tho 
whier or Byzi^mo form 4 ;,^d the more modem or Romanesque; of the 
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art of illuminating manuscripts and missals; of miniature, and particu¬ 
larly of fresco painting, from the earliest modern examples, beginning at 
the commencement of the fifteenth century with Masaccio and his 
pupils, to its highest development a centuyy and more later under 
Micliael Augelo and Raphael, Tintoretto and Paul Veronese, down to 
the modern German school, by which it has been again resuscitated, 
and of which Cornelius and Kaulbach are the greatest masters* 
“ Painting in ‘ fresco,’ in Italian * al fresco,’ takes its name from 
being executed upon the last coat which the plasterer puts oh when 

finishing a room, while it is freshly laid and still wet.*' The remainder 

of the manual is devoted to a historical and technical account of oil 
and water-colour painting; it is essentially written for what the 
French call ‘*gens du monde,” though the professional artist may add 
something to the literary knowledge of his own art by^its perusal. 
The book will bo a great relief to many of those innocent amateurs 
who are ashamed to be ignorant of the technicalities of an art, which 
men who are ignorant of everything else arc apt to affect. The fol¬ 
lowing account of Pre-Raphaelitism, as given by its champion, Mr. 
Ruskin, will enlighten more than one reader Pro-Raphaelitism is 
intended to combat the tendency of modern art to the pursuit of 
beauty at the expense of manliness and truth, and the servile ifnitation 
of the post-Raphaelite painters, to the neglect of the exact imitation 
of nature, thus resting in an imperfect reproduction of eclectic merit, 
which must result iu conventional mannerism, and hinder, if not pre¬ 
vent, the artistic discovery and reproduction of new truth from iho 
inoxhaustiblo fountain of nature herself,” Mr. Ruskin repudiates the 
idea of the Pre-Raphaelite artists imitating any pictures; he avers 
tliat they merely oppose themselves to the modem system of teaching, 
and paint nature as it is around them, with the help of modern 
science, and with the earnestness of the men of the thirteenth 
and foui'tecnth centuries. This explanation will be satisfactory, we 
should think, to those bewildered groups which occasioually stare, with 
‘ill-concealed distaste and incredulity, at the Pre-Raphaelite tempera 
paintings imported of late years into the National Gallery. 

Among the etymological works recently published, Mr. Charnock’s^^ 
may prove usefid as a supplement to such books as are intended to 
explain the origin and progress of particulai' languages, or of personal 
appellations. As a compilation it indicates a considerable amount of, 
philological attainment, and less perhaps of that perplexing ingenuity 
BO characteristic of etymologists, whicli amuses rather than instructs. 
In doubtful cases he freely leaves his readers to choose from several 
interpretations, without giving any decided opinion of his own. 

** Africa,” for example, is variously derived from several etymolo^es, 
differing as widely as possible. The Hebrew "ISKi dust, seems as ■ 
likely as any; while the Greek av 0 ^ or without cpld, 

however plausible, is surely inadpnissiWe. ^ Pall-Mall^*’^ formerly speli 
as it is now pronounced, pell-zaell, and Paille Maille, is so called froiia, 
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having been once the scene of a favourite variety of ball-play, in which 
a ball is driven {q.d. pellero malleo) through an iron ring or arch by 
means of a mallet. “ Piccadilly*’ is so called from Piccadilla Hall, 
which once stood there, in which turnover collars, or piccadillas, were 
sold, and by which the inventor realized a fortune; the name of the 
collar w^as derived from the Spanish Picca, a spear-head, from the 
fanciful resemblance of its stiirched points to the point of a spear. 
Latin and Grech derivatioiis of local names, in countries whore those 

languages were not vernacular, are always suspicious; but, possibly, in 
the case of the Righi, its old Latin name (mons regius) may have 
originated the modern appellation. 

The Taylorian professor at Oxford has contributed a book^^ which 
lias been much wanted of late in all schools where German is taught; 
viz., two volumes of extracts from the best German authors, with 
shoHr proHminary biogi*aphical and critical skciches, in which there is 
much condensed and accurate information. The first volume, beginning 
with Bishop Ulphilas, the only extant German writer of the fourth 
century, closes with an allegorical poem by the Emperor Maximilian I., 
at the end of the fifteenth century. The second commences the 
writers of the sixteenth century, with Luther’s hymn— 

“ Eia feste burg ist unscr Gott, 
ein gute welir und wallcn; 
cr bilift uns frey aus allcr not, 

/ die uns itzt hat betrolfcn/’ &c. &c. 

and ends with copious extracts from Jean Paul F. Richter, whom 
Professor Miiller criticises with more justice than we have bclbre 
seen:— 

“Auch artet sein Gefiihl oft in Gcfilhlsamkelt aus, sein Idccnrcinhihuin, 
verleitet ihn zu liindciudcr Prahlcrei, und sein Humor wird oft gcsuclit uml 
kiudisch. Dennoch liisst ein hingebendes Studium scin<;rWcrkc Nieinand 
unbclolint, und die doutsche Jugeiid, uaincntlich die wciblicbe, verdaukt vide 
der cdelsten JJindriickc den Werken Jean Paul’s.” 

University reform, it is clear, will never be effected by l^arliamen- 
tary Coromissiohs; nor till enlightened self-interest is brought to bear 
on bigoted traditional selfishness will such reform be even attempted 
from within. The author of “ Almse Matres”^*^ is probably sincere in 
bis desire' for a social change for the better in university life; but 
there is too strong a relish ofscurrility and personal pique in his clever 
book to permit of full confidence being given to his statements, or the 
justice of his strictures. He has cast a live shell into the common 
room of Oxford University, and no man, we suppose, out of their own 
body would raise a hand to protect Dons from demolition; nor were 
fellowships founded to foster a narrow self-conceit, or to minisior the 
means of mere,animal indulgence; but these endowments exist, nor 

Early Gannan Olassiies, and Modem German Clasaics.” By Max Muller, 
M Jl. 2 vole. London: Longman. 1858. . ' , 

“ AlmsD Matrea.” (Dedicated, without permiaeion, to the Freshmen and Dona 
of Oxford.) By “ Megatbym Spiene/* B.A., Oxon. London; J, Hogg and Sons. 
1858* 
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can Herschels or Bentleys bo found to fill them to tho exclusion of 
men with strong memories, moderate intellect, .and a keen appreciation 
of the advantages likely to accrue from their possession. We can 
scarcely cx[)ect genial hearts, or even strong understandings, in those 
who are satisfied to renounce the strongest social ties imposed upon 
humanity, to consume some of the best Jem's of life in cramming 
scholastic niceties for a mercenary end. Modern, or rather contem¬ 
porary Knglish scholarship, ranks low on tho Continent (though 

Oxford University honour examinations are more scarcbiug and severe 
than similar competitions in the German or French universities), 
which may partly be accounted for by the general utilitarian ten¬ 
dencies of Englishmen, and tho gi'eater opportunities afforded to 
English youth by the liberal constitution and wide dominions of 
England. In mathematics we have certainly no superiors, nor 
is there any Continental test comparable to that of a Cambridge 
honour examination. The great faults of sqcial* existence at the 
universities, though there are men in both, especially at Cambridge, 
who would d© honour to any society in tHe world, are owing 
to that irrepressible littleness of human nature which never fails 
to show itself in any community in which one class can confer 
advantages whicli another is ready to receive: nowhere docs this 
relationship of classes exist more distinctly than at a university. Scho¬ 
lastic and spiritual pride are ther^e uncontrolled, except by the good 
sense and good feeling of individuals among the governing bodies; 
while amongvtlio juniors, there is the snobbish extravagance which 
often threatens the modest comforts of near relations at homo, that 
it may gratify the poor ambition of living in a particular “ set.” 

There is but a slight sketch in this book of the routine life in the 
Universities of Paris and London, and a rnucl^ more elaborate and 
interesting account of German university discipline. Cambridge is 
not mentioned, and the author, after this digression, returns with un¬ 
diminished zest to his “ premieres amours,” the University of Oxford, 
of which he has a very complete knowledge. He severely and cleverly, 
satirizes the caste system, which inexorably divides dons and fellows 
from undergraduates, an exhibition of snobbishness peculiarly olfensivc 
in those whose “literas humaniores” might suggest something better 
than mere Brahminisin. 

« 

“ Doodle and I were the greatest friends as undcrgxaJuatcs, The calumet 
of conciliation and the wine-glass of waggishness were for ever uniting us in 
festive orgies and fruitful friendships. JUas, my Doodle was taken from me. 
They gave him a fellowship, and left me like his twin brother to sigh in soli¬ 
tude. Yet he swore—and Doodle could swear a few—that he would never 
turn donnish,—that all should go on as before. One fortnight he wa^aitliful, 
and then the warm friendly nod was exchanged for a more ceremonious greet¬ 
ing; the oak was sported, as it had never been closed before; if I caught him 
at times, there was Stiffkm, the junior mathematical tutor, with liiiu, and the 
two would stare me away calmly, kindly, but decisively. Oh, my Doodle, how- 
bitter was the estrangement! and now you are quite the don; donner tliah 
the donnest-rdonnerwettcr! Once I aaVed him the reason boldly. * It oannot 
be/ he answered, in a voice which had already assumed tlie suave oiliuess of 
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tbe true Dominus; *you Iqiow it will not do for the Fellows to associate with 
the undergraduates.*” 

Somebody sat for this picture, wo suppose, and perliaps the original 
may a little regret his ill-timed superciliousness to this modern Beau¬ 
marchais. 

'inhere is more of iugeuuity than of depth, more evidence of reading 
than of acute critical discrimination, in Mr. Eoyes’ new volume, “ Life 
and Books,”while there is a soupfo^i, indifferently well concealed it 
is true, of the sublime self-conceit whicli ushered Mr, Martin Tapper’s 
platitudes to the public. Yet the book has merit, most evidently per¬ 
haps that of much acquired knowledge; but the best thing it contains 
is a quotation from Milton’s “ Eikonoclastes,** denouncing the folly 
and profanity of people Who profess to see Divine interposition or judg¬ 
ments in particular misfortunes. 

Life and Books; or, Records of Thought and Reasoning ** By J, F, Boyes. 
London; Bell and Daldy« 1859. 
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ductions of a school to its founder, 
443; aucli frauds frequently escape 
detection, 441, 445 

"GospelPaganism; or Iteason’sItevolt 
against the Kevealed,” 273 
Gosse, Philip Henry, "A Year at the 
Shore,” by, 601 

Graeser, Charles, "A Thesaurus of 
French T/iteniture,” Ac., by, 338 
Grant, J. A. "A Walk Across Africa,” 
by, 596 

Green, Maiy Anne Everett, “Calendar 
of iState Papers, 1666-7,” edited by, 
611 

Greene, Mi's. K. J., “Cushions and 
Corners,” by, (J46 

Greenwood, Thomas, M.A,, "Cathedra 
Petri; a Political History of the Great 
Latin Patriai’chate,” by, 620 
Grey, Earl, "Parliamentai-y Govern¬ 
ment, considered with Keference to 
Reform,” by, 578 
Grimm, see Eunnett^ 624 
Gronow, Captiiiu it. 11., "Celebrities 
of London and Paris,” by, 328 
"GinSrin, Lettres d* Eugenie de,” pub- 
H^es par G. Trebutien, 624 
Guhl, Ernst, " Das Lebeh der Gricchoii 
unditoiiier nach autikeu Bildwerken,” 
dargcstellt von W. Koiier und, 323 
Guillaume, Jules, see Weber, 308 

11aokl.\nder, \V. F., " Fiirst und Ka- 
valier,” von, 646 

-" Vom Haidehaus,” von, 

646 

Haliburton, R. G., "New Materials 
for the History of Man, No, 2—As¬ 
tronomical Features in the Mosaic 
Cosmogony,” by, 606 
Hall, F., "Aue Compendious and 
Breue Tractate concernyng ye Office 
and Dewtie of Kyngis, &c.,” edited 
by, 630 

“ Hamlet,” 65—94 ; source of many of 
the criticisms on " Hamlet,” 65; 
Hamlet not a portrait but a symbo¬ 
lical individuality, 60,67; foreshadow¬ 
ing of the tragedy in the first act, 68, 
69; what tragedy is, 70; Hamlet’s 
weakness, 71; causes of his conduct 
to Ophelia, 72; bis refiectivo indecision 
andself-oouaciousness, 73,74; whenhe 
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docs act, it^is u|ion impulse, 7S ; his 
poBition, 76 ; ciiuson of hie apparent 
brutality, 77 ; his sflf-feeling-, 78, 7^ ; 
he pofisoHHes both sincerity and a fa¬ 
culty for disflimulatiori, 80„ 81 ; the 

suspicion of him, 82; his seli'-dlstrust, 
83 ; hifl rIowdcss to act, 64; roHliness 
Mometimes preferable to ^ indecision, 
S5 ; reaRon poweHess over fcelint», 8G ; 
growth of ILunlet's character, 8t>, 87 ; 
the tragedy pervaded by the idea of 
fate, 88 ; Shakespeare does not deal 
in poetical justice, 89; Ifanilet's 
recognition of his destiny, 90, 91 ; 
Shakespcare*8 tolerance, 92; indica¬ 
tions of his character to he found in 
Hamlet,” 93; limits of iiamau 
freedom, 94 

Hansard’s Pariiamentary Debates, Ses¬ 
sions 1859 and 1680, 503 
Hanson, R. D., “Science and The- 
ology," by, 270 

-*« iji Katnro, ftc.,’* 

by, 277 

Hardy, William, “ Jiecueil des Chroni- 
ques et Anchienucs I stories de la 
(rrant Bretaigwe, &c.,” p:w Jehan de 
Wavriii, edited by, 815 • 

- - - <* A Collection of Chro¬ 
nicles and Ancient Histories of Great 
Britain, &c.,” by John do Waurin, 
Lord of Forestel, translated by, 818 
Hawkins, B. AVaterhouse, “An Ele¬ 
mentary Atlits of Comparative Oste- 
olngy, in 12 platqjj," tlic objects 
selected ai^ arranged by Professor 
Huxley, and drawn on stone by, 299 
llaye, A. O., “ The Persecution of the 
iCnighta Templars,” by, 818 
Hazard, Mr. F. G., “Our Resources,” 
by a Citizen of Providence, lJ.S.,-283 
H^douin, tee £xil Irlandais, 312 
Helborn, Dr. Heinrich Kreissle von, 
“Franz Schubert,” von, 628 
Hilgcnfeld, Dr. Adolf, “ Die Evange- 
lien und die Briefe Jolxaniiis, ^c.,” 
von, 408 

' ' ■ ■ I. I DieEvangeJien, 

&c.,” von, 408 

Hilton, David, “Brigandage in South 
Italy, by, 288 

Holmes, J., “A System of Surgeiy, 
Theoretical and Practical, Vol. IV.,” 
edited by, 608 

Hume, Atexander, Of the Ortbogra- 
phle and Congruitie of the Britan 
Tongue,” edited byH. B. Wheatley, 
written by, 831 

Hunt, James, “ Lectures on Man,” by 
Dr. Carl Vogt, edited by, 802 
Hunter, Me Bendyshe, 802 
Huxley, Professor, eee Hawkins, 299 


iNDOrouTE, “A Letter addressed by 
permiK.sion to the Itiglit Hon. l^onl 
Stanley, M,P.,“ by, 589 

Intoliectual Development of Km-opc, 
94—142; modesty and humility cha- 
ractcrifltic of the true positive philo¬ 
sophers, 95 ; conception and general 
execution of Dr. Drai>er*s work, 9tJ; 
ihostronghuman sympathy j>ervading 
the book, 97; it is eminently ency- 
clnpiedic, 98; present condition of 
tliought, 99; genei'al structure of 
Comte’s groat work, 100; works of 
the late Mr. Buckle, 101 ; Dr. 
Draper his worthy successor, 102 : 
Draper's Hnimui Physiology, 103; 
law being found to regulate the 
human stnicture, lie expects to dis¬ 
cover it in the social system, 104 ; 
the imperishability of law, 105 ; arti¬ 
ficial iiiHucncbs bouuficial only when 
they co-operate with natuiul ones, 
108; analogies between individual 
and national life sometimes delusive, 
106, 107; division of the Iifeof nations, 
108, 109 ; J)r. Draj>er’s method of 
historical arrangement, 109, 110; 
intellectual history of Greece, 111 ; 
the age of Credulity, 112 ; merges 
into that of Inquiry, 113; tiio lonir 
Philosophy 114 ; the Kleatic Phi' 
loeophers, 115 ; the influonoe of the 
(.'olorjuil system in Greece, 118: the 
Sophists, 117; Dr. Draper’s view 
of them ditfera frtmi Mr., Grote’s, 
118 ; the age of Faith—8<x.Tatcs and 
Plato, 119; character [<if Socralcs, 
120-122 ; character of Plato, 123, 
124 ; the ago of Reason—Aristotle, 
125; the Museum of Alexandria, 
128;* the age of Deci'cpitude, 127 ; 
the Cbrisliauiziition of the Rouian 
Empire, 128; character of Constan¬ 
tine, 129 ; his inliuencd on history, 
130 ; the devoloi»ment of the Pajtacy, 
131 ; the vise of Mahomettuiism, 132 ; 
its intiuence upon European thought, 
133, 134 ; the influcuce«f legal and 
political systems, 135 ; the Kumish 
system divorced from the intellectual 
progress of the world, 138 ; becomes 
opposed also to moral jirogress, 137 ; 
the successive periods of the decline 
of the ecclesiastical system, 138; 
obstacles to the funiiation of an his¬ 
torical Hcieiice, 139; true intellectual 
and moral progress go hand-bi-hand, 
140; their respective agents, Greek, 
thought and Christianity have each 
contributed to the progress of the 
other, 141, 142 

Irving, Edward, itcc Carlyle, 571 
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Jago, •famoB, " Entoptic't, with its 
Uses in J’hysioloi^y and Medicine," 
by, aOl 

‘'Jowish (A), Reply to J)r. OolenaoV 

Criticism on the Pentateuch/* 5l>i* 

•luUu H Gospel, m Gospel 
Johnsou, C. W., “Our House and 
Garden/* by, 290 

Kayk, J. W.. “ A History of the Sepoy- 
War in India, 1857—1858,” by, 81(3 
Kerr, Walter, Bishop of Salisbury “ A 
Charge b> the CJorgy and Church¬ 
wardens of tlio Diocese of Salisbury,” 
by. 2f>7 

King, Vj, M., “Truth, Love, Joy; or. 
The Gardea of Kdeii, &o.*' by, 273 
Klose, K. li, SfC Wuttke, 809 
Koucr, iftft’ Guhl, 823 
Kolzd, J. J., “Zostal Tieurrudonen,'* 
van, 292 

Kreyssig Fr., “ Studien zur hh*aiizdsis- 
chen Oultur tind Literaturges- 
chichte/* von, 038 

liAiiOiit/AYi!*, K., “ (/Etui rt serf Li- 
mites/* par, 579 

■-—- “ Paris on Ameriquo/’ t 

par, 5S0 * 

i^acinmer, Uiigo^ *■ Soriptoruiu linooia' | 
OrthodoNa? Bibliotheea Seiecta/* Kx 
Coild. MSS. j>artim novis curia rcci n- 
Huit, partini nunc primum eruit, 273 
LaJigmigf, Science of, 35- (34; speou- 
latiourf of the Greek poets concerning 
the origin of man, 35 ; (Jhristiau so¬ 
lution of the lU'oblcio, 30; invalidated 
by the science of language, 37 ; woj da 
originally expressed only sensuous 
peroeptions, 38 ; similar origin of the 
Jlchrow and Crook mytl\8, 39 ; Pro¬ 
fessor Max Muller destroys leas than 
bo reveals, 40 ; natural growtli of 
mythical tales, 41; plionetic types,” , 
42 ; language theories of Heraclitus, j 
Democritus, and Bishop Wilkins, 43 ; 
the ouomatopcoic and inteijectional 
theories, 44 ; importance of spelling 
to etymology, 45 ; four points to bo 
regarded in seeking derivations, 4(3; 
examples of derivations, 47 ; rise and 
progress of star-mytlis, 48 ; of sun- 
myths, 49, 50; explanation of tho 
appearance of the same myths in 
different languages, 51; Mr, Paley*s 
theory, 52; how the Greeks regarded 
the myths, 53 ; how the Norse myths 
differed from the Creek, 54; constant 
recurrence to the dawn and sun, 54 * 
theory of Dr. Kuhn, 55; storm-myths; 
the spbynx, 56 ; legeud of Erichtho- 
nios, 57 ; Hermes, the wind, 58: 


the myth of Paris, 58, 59 ; transfor¬ 
mation of the d<iwn into the Krinys, 
60; myth of India and Vrltra : its 
mclamorphosea, Cl ; teachings of the 
seienpe of language, 62: ita denial of 
the Uouti'ine of the Fall, Co ; words 
without detinito meiuiiug often the 
cause of controversy, 08, 64 
J^avergne, Leouco do, ** La Pologne oi 
les Ukases du 2 Mars 1864/* par, 142 
Lawson, Henry, M.D., “Metamor¬ 
phoses of Man and the Lower Ani¬ 
mals/’ by A. <le t^ualrofages, tnins- 
lafced by, 29S 

Lay, H. N., C.li., “Our Interests in 
China/* by, 594 

Lea, Isaac, Observations on the genus 
Unio," by, 001 

Lc Bi-eton, P, H., Aikin, 310 
“ Lcetmerf (Afternoou) ou Tiitcrature 
and Art,*’ 637 

LegouviS, Ernest, “ Histoii'o Morale do*^ 
iViiimes," par, 592 
J heighten, see Cobbe, 572 
fjQ Play, M, K., “La llcformc Socialc 
cu Franco.*’ par, 279 
Linton, W. J,, “The Lake Country/' 
by E. Lynn Linton, w'ith illustra¬ 
tions by, 330 

Literature aud Art, Ai’tcrnoon Lecturer 
ou, 637 

Littrd, K., “Auguote Comte ct la Phi- 
losuphie PoHitivo,*’ par, 339 
Long, .vrc Antoninus, 195 
IjongfoUow, 11. W., “Hyperion,’* illus- 
trateti by Frith, by, 331 
Lothian, The M.arquis of, “The Confe¬ 
derate Secession,” by, 280 
Lowell, J. K., “FiresidoTravels.” by,284 
Lytton, Sir Edward Bulwer, 4C8—503 ; 
the versatility of his talents, 468, 
469 ; his objection to adverse criti¬ 
cism, 476 ; to appreciate a work is 
not necessarily to admire it, 471; Sir 
E. Bulwer Lyttm/s Ueolaraiion that 
hirf works represeut pluises of liis 
sell-e<b^atioi], 472, 473 ; sketch of 
“ Krn*t Maltravers” and “Alice,” 
474, 475 : his tendency to idealistic 
symbolism, 476; his idea oi the re¬ 
quirements of a novelist, 477; various 
definitions of genius, 478, 479; defects 
in stylo, 480—482; value of the 
“inner** teaching of these novels, 
483, 484 ; “ *J’be Strange Story,” 
485, 486; indistinctness of the out¬ 
lines of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s 
system, 4S7; his generalizations upon 
history, 488 ; his contempt for Me¬ 
diaeval Cbristianity, 489; his classical 
scholarship, 490, 491; his heroes im¬ 
possible prodigies of learning, 492, 
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493 ; his ignorance of law, 494; he 
chiefly de;uFf in the delineation of 
character, 495; hia heroines are 
shadowy and unreal, 496; excessive 

Teneration for the ideal, 497; the 

Jesuit priest, 498; the la^i^er, 499, 
500 ; his position as a novelist, 501 ; 
his self-confidence the cause of bis 
success, 502 ; his success, 503 
Lytton, Sir Edward Bulwer, the novels 
of. 468 

---- » '■ ‘'A Strange 

Story,” by, 468 


Macgbegob, Robert G., “Greek An¬ 
thology ; with notes critical and ex¬ 
planatory,” translated by, 631 
M^Cosh, Rev. James, “The Intuitions 
of tbe^Mind, inductively investigated, ” 

Macqueen, John Fraser, “Speech of the 
liord Chancellor on the Revision of 
the Law,” edited by, 446 
“ Madame Fontenoy,” by the author of 
“Mademoiselle Mori,” 643 
Madden, F. W., “History of Jewish 
Coinage,” by, 293 

'■ Mahitritjas, or Vallabhitchjlryas ; His¬ 
tory of the Sect of,” 568 
** Maigaret Denzil’s History,” 336 
Markham, C. R., '* The Travels of 
Pedro deCiezadc Leon, a.d., 1532— 
50,” translated and edited by, 292 
Marx, see Bendy she, 602 
Mary, sec ChriBtianissime^201 
“ Medical and Surgical Knowledge, Dic¬ 
tionary of,” 302 

Melville, G. J. Whyte, *‘The Brookes 
of Bridlemere,” by (>45 
Meredith, E. P,, “The Prophet of 
Nazareth,” &c., by, 572 
Mcrivale, Charles, ‘ ‘ The Conversion of 
the Roman Empire," by, 257 
Michelet, J., “Lo B.ble de THu- 
manit^,” par, 274 and 591 
Mill, J. S., see Benthain, 158 
—' — ** Representative Govern¬ 

ment,” by, 503 

Millais, J. £., “Lilliput Levine; with 
Illustrations by G. J. Pinwell,” 648 
Mills, Rev. J., “Three Months’ Resi¬ 
dence at Nablus, &c,” by, 594 
“Modern Novelists,” see Lytton, 468 
Moir, J. M., “(’apital Punishment,” 
based on Professor Mittermaier’s 
“ Todessti-afe,” edited by, 5S1 
Moleswortli, Rev, W. N., “History of 
the Reform Bill,” by, 503 
Mommsen, Th., “C. Julii Solini, Col¬ 
lectanea Rerum Memorabiliutn,” re¬ 
cognovit, 307 

Moncel, lo Comte T. du, “Traitd Th*?o- 


rique et Pratique de Tdldgraphie 
Klectrique,” par, 295 

Monnier, Marc, “ Pompei et les Pom- 
p^iens,” par, 592 

Morrifi, K.,' ‘ Early English Alliterative 

Poems,” edited by, 629 

-“ Sir Gawayne and the 

Green Knight,” re-edited by, 630 

Morrison, James, “Observations illus¬ 
trative of the Defects of the English 
System of Railway Legislation,” by, 
218 

“Moskiewskia Wiednmosti” (Hre Mos¬ 
cow News), 142 

Miiiler, Max, “Lectiu'es on the Science 
of Language,” hy, 35 

Muloch, Miss, “Domestic Stories,” by, 
338 

-“Christian’s Mistake,’’ 

644 

Munro, H. A., “Titi Lucreti Cari de 
Rcrum Natura,” with a translation 
and notes, by, 325 

“ Mysteries of the Neap(»Utan Cloister,” 
646 

Noao, U. M., “ A Manual of Chemical 
Analysis,” by, 296 

Oelsner, see AsHiiig, 627 

Oliphant, Mrs., “ Perpetual Curate. 
Chronicles of Carlingford,” by, 332 

pAUXUii, Theodore, see (^obbe, 572 

-“Critical Writings,” 

by, 573 

Parliament and Reform, 503—633 ; in 
1859, all parties were agreed as to 
the necessity of reform, 503 ; change 
ill their opinions : Mr. Disrael’s pro¬ 
test, 504, 505; reform hill of 1832, 
506, 507 ; the working classes made 
use of to pass it, and then deserted, 
508 ; what remains to be done, 509 ; 
the objection to reduce the irauchise 
really a desire to exclude working¬ 
men, 510 ; the English principle of 
government, 511 ; inoquMity of the 
present Hjstom of representation, 511 
—513; iKird John Russell’s alleged 
promise about the reform bill of ’82, 
514; history of the reform bill of 
1852, 515; what it aimed at, 516; 
reform bill of 1854, 517 ; its attempt 
at the representation of minorities, 
518,519; Lord John Russell’s objec¬ 
tions to other schemes with a similar 
object, ^20; events which set aside 
the bill, 520, 621; Mr. Bright’s bill 
in 1858, 521, 522; Mr. Disraeli’s biU, 
523; its fate and that of the govern¬ 
ment, 524: its rejection by tho 
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liberalsi •>25 ; Lord John KusseH’s 
bill of 1S60, 52f», 527 ; cause of its 
failure, 528, 521); Karl RusHelfH “ ne* 
ccssary qualificatioHM for electors,** 
530 ; a reform leader wanted : Mr. 

(iladstone, 531; reform necessary and 
inevitable, 532 

Partridge, J. A., *‘The False Nation 
and its Bases,** by, 282 
Patterson, U. H., “The Economy of 
Capital,” by, 583 

Pereira, M. J,, “La Bauque de 
France,” par, 585 

Pfahler, G., “ Handlmch Deutscher Al- 
terthumf^r,*' von, 012 
Pinwell, ’lee Millais, G48 
Poland, Peace in, 142—158; promises 
made by Kussia last year, 143, 144 ; 
their non-fulfilment, 145, 148; the 
liussiau liberals : their Polish policy, 
147, 148; condition of the pefisants 
in Poland, 149 ; the Agricultural 
Society, 150; unjust ]trovisions of 
the ukases of March 2nd, 151 ; how 
they oi^anizeil the country parishes, 
152, 153 ; Low they ooinpensated the 
proprietors, 153 ; execution aiul re- 
snlts of the ukases, 154 ; ukase on 
public education, 155 ; political sym¬ 
pathies of the newly-created peasant 
proprietors, 150 ; why the Poles rose 
in *63, and not in *54, 157 ; tenden¬ 
cies of English opinion upon Poland, 
158 

Ponteeoulaut, Comte do, “ liistoh*ea et 
Anecdotes,’* jist, 322 
Positive Philosophy, Comte. 
Pouchet, ace Beavan, 604 
“ Praed, Tlie Poems of Winthrop 
Mackworth,** with a Memoir by the 
Tlev. Derwent Coleridge, 325 
Presbyter Anglicaniis, “Eternal Pun¬ 
ishment,*’ by, 272 

Pressensd, Edmond de, “L’Eglise et la 
Revolution Fran^aise," 274 
“ Preussisebe, <die) ExjMjdition nach Ost 
Aaieu nach amtUchen Qucllon,” 596 

QuATBKKAtiies, A de, see X^awson, 298 

Radclibfe, O. B., M.D., “ Lectures on 
Epilepsy, Pain, Paralysis, 302 
Railway Reform, 218 — 256; the 
Railway Act of 1844, 218 ; Mr. Galt 
on the cost of milway^ travelling, 219, 
220 ; mileage of railways in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 220 ; continental 
railway system^ 221, 222 Irish 
railway commission, 223 ; parliamen¬ 
tary contests of rival lines, 224; the 
Act of 1844, 225; evidence of Mr. 
Galt l)efore the parliamentary com¬ 


mittee, 226, 227; pamphlets of 
Messrs. Morrison and Eutwlstle, 
228, 229 ; how parliament mkv pro¬ 
ceed to the purchase of the railways, 
230 ; legal rights of the railway com¬ 
panies, 231 ; how the railways niay 
be valued, 232 ; Mr. Galt's proposal, 
233 ; causes of the present deprecia¬ 
tion in railway property, 234, 235 ; 
Mr. Gladstones mode of valuation 
deceptive, 236 ; Mr. Gladstone the 
right man to complete the work 
begun in 1844, 237; the government 
purchase of railways profitable to the 
nation, and not injurious to the share¬ 
holders, 233 ; low tariffs sometimes 
more profitable than high ones, 239— 
241 ; collateral advantege of govern- 
meiit control of railroads, 242 ; rail¬ 
ways should be a national accommo¬ 
dation, not a source of revenue, 243 ; 
liow abuses in their administnition 
might be avoided, 244; proposal for 
farming them out, 245 ; results of in¬ 
creased railway travelling, 246; the 
advantage to workmen, 247; possible 
reduction in the price of coal, 248— 
250; sources of the opposition to 
tlie government purchase of railways, 
251; analogy between this question 
and that of the post-office, 252 ; the 
rights of landholders must yield to the 
public good, 253; the tliree ** Con¬ 
solidation Acts*' of 1845, 251; bow 
railway traffic may be economically 
extended, * 255 ; facilities derivable 
from the Ordnance survey, 256 

Railway Reform, its expediency, ^c., 
218 

^‘Railways, Report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the House of 
Commons, on," 218 

“Railways, an Act to attach certain 
conditions to the Construction of 
Future," 218 

“ Railways, a Letter to the Right Hon. 
President of the Boaixl of Trade," 
586 

Refonii, sec Parliament, &c. 

Rf^musat, Charles de, “ Plulosophie 
Religieuse," par, 274 

Renan, Eniest, “Life of Jesus," by, 
406 

Richardson, B. W. “For and Against 
Tobacco," by, 607 

Roberts, Alexander, D.D. “Discussions 
on the Gospels,” by, 260 

Rossetti, W. M., “The Comedy of 
Dante Allighien ; Part I., the 
translated by, 647 

Rowlandson, T. 8., “History of the 
Steam Hammer," by, 599 
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** Ruined Castles of North Wales/* 332 
Rapsell, Earl, “The English Govern¬ 
ment and Constitution,** hy, 503 
“Russian Agents in India,** 292 

Sarcest, W. F., M,D., “ England, the 
United States, :vnd the SouUiern Con- 
fodoracy/* by, 282 

Schwegler, Dr. Albert, “Das Nacha- 
poatolische Zeitalter,’* &c., von, 406 
>Selden, Camille, L*^prit dea Femmes 
de notre Temps/* par, (533 
Semmes, Commander It. “ Log of the 
Alabama and the Sumter,** from the 
private journals of, 598 
Simon, Eugene, “llistoire Naturelle des 
Araign^es/* par, 300 
Simrock, Earl, “Handbuch dcr Deuta- 
chen Mythologie, &c.,*’ von, 306 ^ 

Smiles, Samuel, “James Brindley and 
the Early Engineers,’* by, 314 

■ ■ --“The Story of the Life 

of George Stephenson, &c.** by, 314 
Smith, William, “ Gravenhurst, or 

TJmughts on Good and Evil,” by, 195 

. . . , E., M.D., “Address to the 

Subsection of Physiology at the open¬ 
ing of the Thirty-fourth meeting, &c,’* 
by, 607 

Dr. Southwood, “The Philo¬ 
sophy of Health,” by, 60S 
Sprenger, A., ** l)as Leben, und die 
Lehre des Mohammed/* von, 622 
Stark, James, M.D., “The Westmins¬ 
ter Confession of Faith critically 
com^iared with the Ilol^ Scriptures, 
and found wanting,” by, 271 
'■■■' ■ ■■' “The Inspiration of the 

Scriptures, by, 271 

Stebbing, W. “ Analysis of Mr. MiU’s 
System of Logic,** by, 277 
Stephens, F. G,, “Noimandy: itsGothic 
Architecture, and History/* by, 331 
Stirling, J. H. “The Secret of Hegel,” 
by, .^74 

“Stolz, und Still/* 646 
Strauss, J>. K., “ Das Leben Jesu fur 
das Deutsche Yolk bearbeitet,” 406 

Tatbte'b History of English Utera- 
ture : Contemporary Writers, 1—34 ; 
writers selected as specimens, 1 ; 
Dickens, 1—8 ; Thackeray, 8—14 ; 
Macaulay, 14—19 ; Carlyle, 19—22 ; 
Tennyson, 22—25 ; comparison be¬ 
tween the English and French reading 
public, 26 ; between Tennyson and 
Alfred de Musset, 27; value of M. 
Taine’s criticisms, 28 ; difference be¬ 
tween English and French novelists, 
29 ; the reason of this diilercnce, the 
different education of English and 


French women, 30, 31; faults of 
French novelists, 32; M. Tainc’a 
judgment of Macaulay, 33 ; Carlyle 
and Tennyson, 34; difHcultles of a 
French WTiter, 34 

Taine, H. “Histoire de la Littdra- 
tu]*o Anglais, les CoiitemporaLns,'* 
par, 1 

Taylor, Bayard, “ Jolm GoJfrey^s For¬ 
tunes,” by, 335 

Taylor, Tom, “Ballads and Songs of 
ilrittany,” translated by, 646 
Thiele, J. M., arc Bernard, 025 
Thierry, Amcdee, “Nouveaux ll^citsde 
rilistoire Romainc an TV® ct V® 
Slides/* par, 609 
**Tony Butler,” 63S 
Trebutien, G. S., see Guerin, 624 
Trollope, Anthony, “The Small House 
of Allington/* by, 338 
Tylor, E. B., “ Researches into the 
Early History of Mankind,’* by, 605 
Tytler, P. F., “The History of Scotland 
from the Accession of Alexander Ill. 
to the Union, Vol. 3,” by, 310 

■ -■ - “ The History of Scotland, 

&c. Vol. 4,** by, 628 
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